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TO OUR READERS. 



The completion of another Volame of The Gentleman's Magazine calls for another 
prefatorial address to our Subscribers and Friends. We respectfully offer the list of 
Contents to their notice, as evidence of the exertions made to deserve their favors. 
We have allowed nothing to check the ^^ untiring purpose of our soul'' in rendering 
this miscellany worthy the station it has assumed ; and the long list of subscribers sa» 
tisfactorily assures us that we have not toiled in vain. 

Several new contributors, of distinguished name, have graced the pages of this vo- 
lume with their lucubrations. We look forward to a continuance of their correspon- 
dence with much satisfaction; and hope also to consociate them with others of no 
mean degree who have promised us a taste of their quality. We depend, also, on the 
continuance of the good offices of our old friends and fellow laborers, to whose kind- 
ness we attribute the chiefest portion of our success. 

The insertion of " The Anniversary Register and Monthly Calendar of American 
Chronology," forms a novel feature in the history of magazines, and we believe that it 
has given unlimited satisfaction to our friends — ^an assurance that repays us for the ex- 
traordinary expenditure of time and labor necessary in the compilation. 

W. E. B. 
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I NTRODUCTION. 

Pennstltania may justly claim the honor of hav- 
ing contributed as largely to the proud list of Ameri- 
can philosophers, statesmen and heroes, as any other 
state in the Union; and yei, in consequence of the 
peculiarly unostentatious and unpretending character 
of her people, she has hitherto forborne to assume 
the rank, or lay claim to the honor, to which the me- 
rits and services of her sons justly entitle her. Re 
posing on the justice of this claim, and upon the con- 
cession that she is the ** keystone" of the federal arch, 
and that her honeet, industrious, and patriotic yeo* 
manry are nnri vailed in all the attributes that render 
a state great, prosperous, and happy, she has never 
singled out froni the constellation of her sons, for es- 
pecial commendations, the " bright and shining'* stars 
. iviih which that constellation is adorned. 

What a galaxy of glory is concentrated in the 
names of Franklin,* Rittenhouse, Rush, Fulton, Morris, 
M'Kean, Wayne, Brown, Decatur, James Biddle, and 
Stewart! How proudly do we point to this array of 
illustrioos citizens ! The world will perceive in this 
list the genius who snatched the lightning from the 
akles; the maa who went deep into the mysteries of 
creatkm, and 

" Looked through nature op to nature's God ;" 

and he who, with a skill which has rendered 
him immortal, encountered death at the sick man*s 

* ThoQgh bom in Boston, Pennsylvania was the 
l>H«tnofluigk»7. 

A 



bed, and Rtayed his uplifted arm : and he who, 
by a certain modification of machinery, the result 
of his own all-conquering genius, has filled the 
waters with steam-boats, and created a new agent 
in the application of steam-power; he who lescued 
(he country from impending bankruptcy, in the period 
of the revolution; and he who rivalled the Cokes 
and Mansfields of England, and brought order, har- 
mony, and effect out of the confusion of the law, 
and he who was the hero of Stony Point, the heio 
of Fort Erie, and the conqueror of the Macedonian— 
the conqueror of the Penguin, and the conqueror of 
the Cyane and Levant, were all Pxnnsylvanians. 
We are well aware that the fame of these men be- 
longs to the state, and that the humblest of its citizens 
inherits a portion of their renown. The policy of 
Pennsylvania has been to appeal, not to her great 
men, but to her free institutions — her peaceful and 
prosperous people — to her stupendous public improve- 
ments, and her agricultural, and almost boundless 
mineral wealth, for the evidences of her lofty and 
merited rank and power in the Union. For herself, 
as a gtale, she has claimed much, and it has all been 
cheerfully accorded — yet she has been slow in forc- 
ing the claims of her distinguished sons, forgetting 
the beautiful example of the Roman mother, who, 
tDhen asked for her jeweU, proudly pointed to her 
children. 

The writer of this sketch has deemed these obser- 
vations due, not only to Pennsylvania, but to himseli; 
and to the subject of this biography. In presenting 
ro the public a brief sketch of the life of Commodore 
Charles Stevxtrt, it is but simple justice to him to iraca 
to the aoobtrosive character of his native stats, that 
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apparent indiflerence to his history, which has safler- 
ed a long life of faithful services, amidst the toil and 
perils of the sea, and of battles, to remain so long un- 
written. We cannot doubt that the following hasty 
notices of the life of this distinguished iron of Penn- 
sylcania, which are designed to supply this deficiency, 
will be an acceptable offering to our fellow citizens, 
not of Pennsylvania only, but of the Union. The 
facts detailed belong io history, and the only objects 
aimed at, in their publication, is to disseminate truth, 
and perform an act of justice to a meritorious and 
•uccesitful vindicator of the rights of our common 
country, and a distinguished contributor to her re- 
nown — For, 

** Thro* fire and smoke, and wind and wave. 
On every sea Britannia caU*d her own," 

he has for forty years, gallantly and triumphantly borne 
the dag of his country. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, Ac 

The poeition of Commodore Chakues Stxwiet 
has been, for many years, one of great distinction. 
His name and services are associated with many 
leading events in which the glory of his country, 
and his own fame, are blecdcd. To find materials 
for a brief memoir of this distinguished citizen, we 
have had recourse to biographical sketches of his 
compatriots; to official documents, and to history. It 
is not our purpose to enter into a minute biogra- 
phical detail of Commodore Stewart's eventful life, 
but to give to his fellow-citizens a summary of his 
public services. 

Charles Stewart was born in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the twenty*eighih of July, 1778, the month 
after the British army evacuated the city. His pa- 
rents were natives of Ireland. It was his misfortune 
to lose his father before he had attained bis second 
year. He was the youngest of eight children. On 
the death of his father, his mother was left, in the 
nt'uUt of the revolution, with four children to provide 
lor, and with limited means for their support and edu- 
cation. Being a woman of talents and great energy, 
she was not found wanting in this arduous task. 

At the age of thirteen, Charles sought and found 
employment in the merchant service, in which he 
gradually rose, through the several grades, from the 
situation of cabin boy, to the command of an India- 
man ; and here, in the full tide of successful mercan- 
tile enterprise, he relinquished all that he had toiled 
for, and offered himself to the service of his country. 
On the ninth of March, 1798, he was commissioned 
Lieutenant in the Navy of the United States, and re- 
ceived orders to join the frigate United Stales, then 
in command of Commodore John Barry. He con- 
tinued in this ship until July, 1800. Part of this time 
the frigate was employed in the West Indies, to look 
after and restrain the French privateers, and to protect 
our commerce against their depredations, in which ler* 



vice she was emi nently succeasful. In the latter part of 
the year the frigate was engaged in transporting the 
commissioners for treating with France to that country, 
and was thus deprived of the opportunity which, un- 
der other circumiilances, might have led to other and 
higher honors. 

On the sixteenth of July, 1800, Lieutenant Stewart 
was appointed to the command of the U. S. schooner 
Experiment, of twelve guns, in which he sailed on a 
cruise to the West Indies, having under his command 
those distinguished officers, Porter, Caldwell, and 
Tripp. Arriving on the station assigned him, he fell 
in with, on the night of St^ptember the first, the French 
armed schooner Deux Amis, (Two Friends,) of eight 
guns, and brought her to action, which terminated in 
ten minutes: the Deux Amis having struck her colors, 
she was sent to the United States for condemnation. 
Being short of water, he proceeded to Prince Rupert's 
Bay, in the Island of Dominica, and while there, water- 
ing his vessel, his Britannic Majesty's ahip , 

Captain Nash, accompanied by bis Majesty'* ahip Stan, 
Captain Matson, arrived, and anchored, soon after 
which, Lieutenant Stewart received a letter from a 
citizen of the United States, named Amos Seeley, stat- 
ing that he had been impressed on board the British 
ship Siam, and claiming an interference for his re- 
lease. Although Lieutenant Stewart's power was in- 
adequate to enforce his demand for the surrender of 
Seeley, the two ships mounting twenty guns each, 
his patriotic heart could not withstand the appeal of 
his countryman, and, prompted by that chivalry and 
patriotism which were destined to blaze out in afler 
life so gloriously, he resolved on opening a correspond- 
ence with the British' Captain for the release of See- 
ley. A polite note was addressed by Lieutenant Slew* 
art, to the senior officer, conveying the request that 
Amos Seeley might be transferred from hia Majesty's 
ship Siam to the schooner under his command ; that 
he might be restored to his family and his home. The 
British captain demurred, but in answer requeated a 
personal interview, wherein he remarked to Lieute- 
nant Stewart that the war in which hia Majesty 
was engaged was arduous; that the difficulty of 
obtaining men for his numerous fleets and ships of 
war was great, and that he should encounter 
great hazard of being censured by his government 
should he lessen his force by yielding up his men ; 
urging, moreover, that the example would be injurious 
to the service. Lieutenant Stewart replied, in aut>* 
stance, that the British officers had too long trampled 
on the rights and liberties of his countrymen, and it 
was high time they had learned to respect the rights 
and persons of an independent nation ; that, whatever 
power his Majesty claimed over his own subjects, he 
had no right to exercise it over a people who had 
forced him to acknowledge their independence ; that 
10 resume this power was to belie hia own solemn act, 
and practice a deception on the world. It was stated 
in answer, that Seeley was impressed in England as 
an Englishman ; to which. Lieutenant Stewart re- 
plied — ^"Thon prove him so, and I have done; but if 
you cannot, I am prepared to prove him « citizen of 
the United States."^ Wheireupont ^jt^yirviui^reed m 
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■■mndw htm; and Seeley was pnt on board the 
■cbooner. 

The Experiment, having obtained her supply of wh- 
ter, left the Bay» and continued her cruise under the 
lee of Barhada. At daylight on the thirtieth of Septem 
her, two sails were discovered, bearing down on the 
Eiperiment, with all sail set, and English colors hoist 
erf. The Experiment continued laying too, with the 
British signal of the day flying, until they approached 
within gan-shot, when, finding one to be a brig of war 
of eighteen guns, and the other a three-masted schooner 
of ibttrieen guns, attd that they would not answer the 
signal, Lieoienant Stewart determined to retreat from 
Mch superior foroe,and avail himselfofany opportanity 
that might ofler for catting off one of those vessels. — 
It was soon discovered that the Experiment could out- 
sail them, and after a fruitless chase of two hours, un 
tlw wind, they gave up pursuit, hoisted French 
ooloo, fired a gnn of defiance to windward, and 
ke^ their vessels off before the wind. He, be- 
tag DOW satisfied of their character and force, roa- 
BOMvred to gain their wake to windward, and thus 
hariiae the pursuing vessel in his turn. Sail was 
en>«sded on the Experiment, and at aboot eight o'clock 
at night she oame up with the three-masted schooner, 
(Iten the stsmmost vessel) and taking a position on 
her larboaid quarter, poared in a broadside. In a few 
minutes, the three-roasted schooner struck her oolors, 
aod surrendered lo the Experiment. She proved to 
be the French national schooner Diana, of fourteen guns, 
conmaoded by Captain Perandeau ; lieutenant de 
Vaimcwtt. with a detachment of thirty invalid soldiers, 
mad a crew of sixty-five men. and Geneml Rigaud, 
en board, on his way to France, under the convoy of 
liie brig ot war, which made her escape, and got into 
Sttiot Barihotomew. This prize was despatched to 
the United Stales, under command of Lieutenant James 
R. Caldwell, and was restored to the French under an 
aniele of the treaty, but the captors were never com 
penesled by the Government for this vemel, as others 
is s te in many oases. 

After disposing of the prisoners at Si. Christopher, 
lieatanant Stewart continued on hi« cruising ground, 
mid mcaptored a number of American vessels which 
kad been taken by the French, and thus rescued a con- 
mderable anmuntof valuable commerce from the grasp 
of tbeir privaieeis— amtmgst which wu the brig Ze* 
km, of Baltimore, captured by the Flambeau privateer, 
of eixieea gnna, and in her company at the time ; the 
wnad wm so light, and the day so nearly over before 
W could approach, that he could only cut off the 
Zehra, and the Flambeau made her escape, under 
flDver of the night, and reached Guadaloope. 

On the aixiaanth of November, at midnight, he 
lall in with aa armed vessel, and afier repeatedly 
bailing and requesting her to heave-to that a boat 
might board her for the purpose of ascertaining her 
character, and receiving no answer or other ratis- 
IfiefMMi, he determined to bring her to action, and try 
hm fiirce to compel a compliance. The vessel kept 
«p a running fight with great spirit and determtna 
for for*y minutw, when she became so cut up 
ciipplad by the Experiment's fire, that she was 



obliged to strike and submit to be boarded. She 
proved to be the Louisa Bridger, of Bermuda, carry- 
ing eight nine-ponnders, with a stout crew of Bermu- 
dians. She was so much cut up that the officers 
and crew of the Experiment were occupied until 
ihree o'clock next day in repairing her damages; 
having two shot through her bottom, she was al- 
most in a sinking condition, and when Lieutenant 
Porter boarded her, was found to have four feet 
water in the hold. Afier putting her in the best 
repair that circumstances admitted. Lieutenant Stew- 
art dismit^ed her on her cruise. The Experiment 
had only one killed (the boatswain) and two wound- 
ed slightly. The wind, during the action, wu 
strong aiid squally, and the Experiment careened so 
much, that Lieutenant Stewart, to enable his guns to 
be sofliciently depressed, foond it necessary to cut 
three inch planks into short lengths, and put them 
under the trucks of the gun carriages, to raise the 
guns sofliciently from the lower port sills. 

On the return of the Experiment to St. Christopher, 
Commodore Truxton ordered Lieutenani Stewart to 
proceed with a convoy from Martinique to the iflland 
of St. Thomas, and thence to Curacoa, to look for the 
United States brig Pickering, and frigate Insurgent, 
but nothing could he heard of those vessels at that 
place; they had both foundered in the equinoxial 
gale, with a store ship under their care, and all hands 
perished. On leaving Curacoa, the Experiment was 
ordered to proceed to Norfolk. Standing in for the 
Mona passage, early in the morning, a vessel was dis- 
covered in distress, and beating on the reef off Saooa 
Island. On nearing her, many persons were dis- 
covered to be on board. Af\er anchoring the Expe- 
riment at a safe distance from the reef, he des- ' 
patched Lieutenant Porter with the boats to their 
relief, who, with much diflScnIty and danger from the 
breakers on the reef, succeeded in rescuing from de- 
struction about sixty women and children, with seven 
men of the vessel's crew. They were the families 
of the roost respectable inhabitants of St. Domingo, fly- 
ing from the siege of that city by the blacks. They 
had been on the rocks for two days, without any thing 
to cat or drink ; and at the time of their rescue, only 
a small portion of the quarter deck was above water. 
Afler the sailors had recovered as much of the pro- 
perty as they could, by diving into the vessel's hold, 
the Experiment proceeded to the city of St. Domingo 
with the rescued persons, where they were all landed 
the next day, and restored to their friends. Their 
gratitude was unbounded, and the Experiment was 
most liberally furnished, ^tis, with every refresh- 
ment the place afforded. The President of St. Do- 
mingo wrote a letter of thanks to the President of the 
United States (Mr. Jefferson) of which the following 
is a copy. 

Trandation of a Letter from Don Joaquin Oarcia, Oo- 
vemor of the Spanith pari of SU Domingo, to the 
President of the United States, 

Snt:— The great humanity (the oflipring of a niag^ 
nanimons brmsl) of a military ofllcer of^ip^niisd 
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Stfttes, deserves the greatest applause and considera- 
tion from me and my whole nation. It was displayed 
in his recent conduct towards two numerous families 
who were removing from this city to Porto Rico, and 
composed of many small children and ladies of qua- 
lity. 

This officer is Charles Stewart. Esq., captain of the 
armed schooner, Experiment, who, whilst the acci- 
dents of the aea threatened tu overwhelm him, ob- 
served that near the Island of Saona, a schooner, with 
a nwltitixle of women and children, cried out for help 
to save themselves from becoming the unhappy vic- 
lime of the tempest, or of the want of nautical skill in 
Captain Christian Graneman, a Dane, who, in ihe 
hardncsb of his heart, strove to save his person and 
effect?, by going on shore and leaving so many human 
creatures ex})Ui»e(i to the turbulence of the waves, an 
extremity which prnsenled to them a near pruspect of 
death. 

Thin brave and generous officer, his crew, and all 
under his command, impelled by humanity, alertly 
strr^ve to save these wretched ladies, and succeeded. 
A few moments after their safety was accomplished, 
the schooner sank. Amid thanks, vows, and lamenta- 
lions, this worthy officer leamt that Captain Christian 
was on the mountain of Saona, with his effects. With- 
out neglecting the ladies, he endeavored to secure a 
wretch, who ought not to live among mankind. This 
he eflected, and, through the humanity of the ladien, 
used no greater severity towards him than to take 
him on board and bring him, well secured, to this 
capital. llv> treated the ladies with the greatest cour- 
tesy, Gccommodaiiiig them with his cabin, his table, 
and every convenience. 

They have requested me to communicate these 
circMiiustances to your Excellency, and that in their 
names. I should present to you iheir cordial thanks, 
assuring you that it is an action which will remain 
forever impressed on their hearts. For myself, and in 
the name of my nation, and of all who know of the 
occurrence, worthy of so cultivated a nation and of 
an officer of the United Slates, I present you my 
thanks with that sincerity which belongs to my cha- 
racter; and I shall- have the honor to render an ac- 
count of it to my master, the king of Spain, in order 
that such an action may redound to the honor of this 
officer, of his flag, and of all his brave and generous 
crew. 

God preserve you many years. 

May it please your Excellency, 

Joaquin Garcia. 
Santa Domingo, Jan« 21,^801. 

On the arrival of the Experiment, in 1801, at Nor- 
folk, she was sold out of the service, under the act of 
Congress fixing the Naval Establishment. Lieute- 
nant Stewart was amongst the thirty-six lieutenants re- 
tamed under that law, and was placed in charge of 
ihe frigate Chesapeake, in ordinary, at Norfolk. In 
Ihe following year, 1803, he joined the United 
States frigate Constellation, as first officer of Captain 
Murrdy, who was ordered to the Mediterranean to«block- 
ade Tripoli, then at war with the United States Thia 



was a short cruiM^ of one year, and aflbrded no op- 
portunity for the ship or officers to distinguish them- 
selvea. On her return to the United States, Lieute- 
nant Stewart was placed in command of the brig Siren, 
then being built at Philadelphia, and received orden 
to superintend her. Her equipment was effected io 
seven days aOer she was launched, when she sailed 
for the Mediterranean to join the command of Com- 
modore Preble. She was engaged giving protection 
to our commerce by convoy, and conveying the Con- 
sular presents to the Dey of Algiers. The squadron 
rendevoozed at Syracuse, in the island of Sicily. 
From that place the Siren was engaged in the expe- 
dition sent under Lieutenant Stewart to destroy the 
frigate Philadelphia, which had grounded off the har- 
bor of Tripoli, and was surrendered to the Bashaw. 
Lieutenant Decatur was sent in the Intrepid, ketch, 
with seventy volunteers, to boaid and burn the frigaie, 
which he accomplished in the most gallant manner ; 
and, with the aid of the Siren's boau, under Lieute- 
nant Caldwell, effected his retreat out of the harbor. 
After this successful expedition, the Siren, Lieutenant 
Stewart, with the Vixen, Enterprise, and Nautilus, 
under his command, were employed in a rigid 
blockade of the city of Tripoli and the adjacent har- 
bors. During this period, the Greek ship, Catapoliana, 
and the British brig, Scourge, of twelve guns, were 
captured by the Siren, for a violation of the blockade. 
The ship was restored to the Greeks, and the brig pot 
into the service of the United Sutes by Commodore 
Preble. During this blockade, Lieutenant Stewart 
frequently led in the vessels of the blockade to the at* 
tack of the batteries and flotilla, to accustom the offi- 
cers and men to the enemy's fire, and to force the 
Tripolitans to expend their ammunition; and on one 
occasion, they attacked and destroyed two batteries 
the enemy had erected to the westward of the city, 
fur the protection of their coasting trade. 

On the first of August, 1804. Commodore Preble ar- 
rived off Tripoli with the frigate Constitution, two 
bomb or mortar vessels, and six gun-boats — united with 
the Siren and Argus, brigs of eighteen guns, and the 
Nautilus, Vixen, and Enterprize, schooners of twelve 
guns, he determined to attack the town, flotilla, and bat- 
teries of Tripoli. On the third, the wind proving 
favorable, at meridian the signal was made to prepare 
for battle, when the whole force, forming a line ahead, 
led on by the brig Siren, Lieutenant Stewart* ad- 
vanced to the' attack, and when within reach of the 
enemy's fire, the gun-boats were cast off; and imme- 
diately boarded the gun-boats of Tripoli, twenty of 
which were moored in a lino, outside of the reef 
which formed the harbor. Three of them were oar^ 
ried, and brought off under cover of the veaaela of 
war, and added to the American squadron. On thia 
occasion were issued the following 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

The gallant behavior of the offioen, seamao, and 
marinea of the squadron, in the action of yasterdny 
with the enemiea' hattcriea, gonboata, and oofvaiia* 
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liaim ffoni the Commodore, the warmest approbation 
ud preioe he can beatow. 

Captain Stewart of the Siren, Captain Hull of the 
Algol, and Captain Smith uf the Vixen, will please tu 
accept the commodore's thanks, for the gallant maimer 
in which they hrought their vessels into action, and 
their prompt obedience to signals, particularly that lo 
wm gonboata and prizes. 

Csptaia Somera will please to accept the commo- 
dore's thanks lor the gallant conduct displayed by him 
in attacking five of the enemy's gunboats within m 
ket shot of the batteries, and obliging them to retreat 
afler a warm conflict. 

The very distinguiahed judgment and intrepidity of 
Captain Decatur in leading his division of gunboats into 
action, in boarding, capturing, and bringing out from 
tmder the batteries, two of iheicij^anboats, each of su- 
perior force, is particularly gratifying to the Commo- 
dore, and Captain Decatur will be pleased to accept bis 



Lieutenant Commandant Dent, and Lieutenant Rob- 
inson, commanding the two bomb vessels, are entitled 
to the thanks of the Commodore for the judgment and 
bravery displayed by them in placing their vessels, 
and for the annoyance they gave the enemy. 

Lieutenant Lawrence of the Enterprize, and Lieute- 
nant Read of the Nautilus, (commanding these vessels 
in the abaence of their commanders,) merit the Commo- 
dore's thanks for their active exertions in towing and 
protecting prizes. 

The Commodore deeply regrets the death of the 
bnva Lieutenant James Decatur, who nobly fell at the 
moment he had obliged an enemy of superior force to 
strike to him. 

Lieotenant Bainbridge, in pursuing into the harbor 
and engaging the enemy, and his conduct through the 
action merits and receives the Commodore's thanks. 

Lieutenant Tripp will be pleased to accept thanks 
for the gallant conduct which distinguished him in 
boaiding, capturing, and bringing out one of the ene- 
my'a gunboats of superior force, after having received 
eleven wounds. 

I have now to tender my warmest thanks to the 
lieatenanta, sailing masters, marine officerF, and other 
officeis of the Constitution, for the prompt support I 
leceived from them. 

Hie conduct of the officers, seamen, and marines of 
the aquadron, have not only in the action of the third, 
■natani, but on every other occasion, merited the highest 
enccHDiums. 

Given on board U. S. Ship Constitution, at anchor 
sff Tripoli, the fourth day of August, 1804. 

Signed, Koward Treble. 

For the wholo of this month and part of September 
the city of Tripoli and the batteries were kept under 
the firo of the squadron, and ihe bombardments of (he 
iMortar vessels, at least whenever the wind permitted 
Ike squadron to approach and retreat — they were inva- 
liably attacked day or night until several of their flotilla 
were sunk, the town and batteries considerably injured, 
tod many of the enemy were killed and wounded. 
The aquadron, however, wera not withont their caau- 



aliies, whereby the Siren had three oflScers and eight 
seamen killed, and thirteen wounded. After ihis dis- 
tinguished service. Lieutenant Stewart was promoted 
to be master commandant, and placed in command of 
the frigate Essex, which vessel, after the conclusion of 
peace with Tripoli, proceeded with the rest of the 
squadron, commanded by Commodore Rogers, to Tunis 
Bay, for the purpose of checking in that regency a 
rising dispfwition to commence hostilities on the flag 
and commerce of the United States. The hostile attitude 
of the squadron, while there, induced Mr. George 
Davis, consul of the United States, to leave the city 
and seek refuge on board of the fleet. The state of our 
aflairs now drawing to a crisis so serious, it appeared 
to the Consul General, Colonel Lear, that the flag 
officer ought to strengthen his acts with the advice and 
consent of his principal officers ; in consequence of 
which, the Commander-in-chief called a council, con- 
siating of Captains Campbell, Decatur. Stewart, Hull, 
Smith, Dent, and Robinson, to whom the situation of 
our aflTairs with the regency was explained, and the 
opinion of the officers demanded whether hostilities 
ought not to immediately comtnence. It was at 
this council that the opinion of Captain Siewarl car- 
ried with it the assent of all iheofficer8,aAd preserved 
the peace of the country with thai regency. It was 
on receiving that opinion, as delivered in the council, 
transmitted by the Consul General and the Consul, Mr. 
Davis, to the President of the United States, that Mr. 
Jeflerson expressed to his cabinet, the high satisfaction 
he felt at having an officer in the squadron who com- 
prehended the international law, the constitution of 
his country, and the policy of his government. Captain 
Steviart gave it as his opinion, that there was no 
power under the Constitution of the United Slates 
which authorized hostilities and war on others, but 
that which was lodged exclusively with Congress; 
that the President of the United States could nf>t exer- 
cise this power, without the action and authority of 
Congress, much lestt a commander of an American 
squadron; that due respect fur the laws of Nations 
forbade aggression, and only justified self defence by 
vigilance and convoy for the protection of our citizens, 
their property and commerce ; but where hostile at- 
tempts were made on either, he would be justified in 
seizing all persons engaged in them, but no farther 
would his country sanction his acts. The policy of the 
United States was at all times pocifir, and espe- 
cially so with a people remote from our country, with 
whom we must war with every disadvantage — that 
we had just terminated a war with one of those pow- 
ers, even more insignificant and assailable than Tunis, 
at considerable expense — the loss of one frigate and 
several valuable lives — it was true, the enemy 
had been punished for forcing war on us, but might 
we not be punished through disaster, by forcing war 
upon .Tunis; that their threats were well calcnlated 
to put us on our guard, but would not justify aggres- 
sion. 

This sound reasoning and discretion prevailed ; 
our Consul was restored to his post, peace was con- 
tinued, and the Bey of Tunis sent a special minister 
(Melley Melley,) to the United States, who received 
Digitized by VjOOy It: 
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every latMractioa at the haaUt of Mr. Jefiarson. On 
the terminatiou of thia aflkir with ihe ragency of Tunix, 
Captain Scewart took oommand of the frigate Consiel- 
latioD and returned to the United Stalei. On his arri- 
yni be was promoted to a pott captaincy. 

Kary Depart., U April, 1800, 
Sir: — It aflEbrda me real pieaaare, to have it in ray 
power to tranaroit to you, herewith, a commiaaion, to 
which your honorable aervicea ao juatly entitle you. 

I am, with great reapect, air, your moat obedient 
■ervant, R. Smith. 

To Capt Charles Stewart, Philadelphia. 

Nary Depart^ April 30Ch, I Wt. 

8iR:^I herewith tranamic to yoo an impreaaion of 
the medal, preaented to the late Commodore Edward 
Preble, in puraoanee of the reaolution of Congreaa of 
the 3d March, 1805. 

Thii ia given to you, aa one of the officers of the 
•avy, who honorably penicipaied in the gallant 
aehierement, the memory of which it ia intended to 
preserve. 

I have the hoifor to be, reapectfully, air, your moat 
obedieDt servant, R Smite. 

Capt. Charles Stewart, Phiiadelpbia. 



During part of the yeara 1806 and 7, Captain Slew- 
art was employed in auperin tending the conai ruction 
of gun-boata at New York, and was afterwards en- 
gaged in proaecuting mercantile enterpriz«e to the Eaat 
Indies, the Mediterranean, and Adriatic. During theae 
voyages, he waa fortunate enough, through hia spirited 
intercession, to release several of his fellow citizens who 
had been impressed into British ships of war. On the 
declaration of war with Great Britain, in 1812, he 
proceeded, in conjunction wiih Commodore Bain bridge. 
to Washington, for the purfHMe of seeking service ; 
but on presenting themselves at the Navy Depart- 
ment, they tvere informed by Mr. Goldsborough. the 
chief clerk, that it had been decided by the cabinet 
to place all the ships of war in the harbor of New York, 
lor ilB defence, and thus deprive the maf ine of all oppor- 
tanity for distinguished service. They saw at once ibe 
injurkius consequences of such an order, the dishearten- 
ing of the service, by such a withdrawal of coniidence 
in the navy ; the paralyzing effects, and the national hu- 
miliation it would produce in thus tacitly acknowledg- 
ing the invincibility of the enemy, without an efitirt to 
arreat it. They immediately slated their apprehensions 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and asked him what 
the navy had done, that its members were to be de- 
prived of so favorable an opportunity of plucking tro* 
phies from their renowned enemy on his own element, 
the ocean wave. The Secretary of the Navy stated 
the anzieiiea of the government on the subject, and 
that nothing had perplexed them more— <apprehending 
that our very limited marine would be immediately 
overwhelmed and crushed by superior force and num- 
ban. Tho ineiperience of our officers generally, the 
want of artillery practice in our seamen, who were 
not inured to scenes of blood, aeamad to forbid their 



being opposed to a marine which had triumphed over 
every flag in every sea, with the advantages of twenty 
years' constant practice. To this formidable array of 
cautioua reasons, they replied with arguments thai 
convinced the Secretary of the erroneous position* 
and a spirited letter written to the President that night, 
by Captains Bainbridge and Stewart, convinced hio 
also; he immediately directed the Secretary of the 
Navy to tend the vesteU of war to sso, (e seeib (heir 
enemy, and he would take the reepomeibUity on himee^. 
Mr. Goldsborough, who was acquainted with the ooa- 
tents of that letter, sought it in vain at the hands of 
Mr. Madison, for insertion in his work on the Naval 
History of the United Slates.* The brother officeraof 
Captains Stewart and Bainbridge nobly sustained the 
opinions given on that occasion; by their gallantry 
on the ocean and on the lakea, they verified their pr»- 
dictieas, and released those gentlemen from Ihak 
pledges to the Eiecutive GovemmenL 

It will be borne in mind by the reader that the de- 
claration of war by the President's proclamation took 
place on the nineteenth June,. 1612; on the tweitty first. 
Captains Stewart and Bainbridge presented themselves 
to Ihe Government, and on the twenty -aeoond, it wasd^ 
termined by the President, in con£>rmiiy with ibe aa^- 
geatiooa of theae officers, that the ahipa ahouU be sent to 
aea. and to aea they were forthwith ordered. Captain 
Stewart was appointed to the command of the brig 
Argus and Hornet sloop of war, which vessels formed a 
part of the squadron of Commodore Rugera, but were 
ordered to be withdrawn for the purpoae of allowing 
Captain Stewart to make a dash with them amongst thn 
British West India liilands.t This citmmand waa ac* 
companied by a private letter, dated 23J June, 1813, 
from the Secretary of the Navy. VVe only extract the 
last sentence of it to show his feeling towarda Captain 
Stewart. 

[extract] 

You know not how you have risen in my mtnd 
by the magnanimous conduct you exhibited yesterday. 
May God Almighty bless you, and crown you with 
success and honor. 

Signed, Paul Hamilton. 

In December, Captain Stewart was appointed tothn 
command of Ihe frigate Constellation, then repairing 
at Washington, in November, the Secretary of the 
Navy addressed to him the following letter .- 

Nary Department, Ilth November, 181S. 
Sir: — The naval committee are desirous of poaacoe 
ing the roost comprehensive information upon naval 
subjects, in particular as to the description of niarine 
force best adapted to our defence, and the relative 
efficiency of vessels of different rates; I have, there- 
fore, to request of you, aa a professional man, ' your 
opiniona at large upon the following points : — 

* The author preaoroes the President thought thia 
letter too important a cabinet secret to be divulged 

t In consequence of the squadron under Comino- 
dof* Rogera having left the waten of New YoiIb* 
thia order was not earried ioio eOecL 
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FissT. What, in your opinion, ia the relative effi* 
cieocy of ihips of the line and frigates — say tevenly- 
fimn and large frigaies 7 

Sboond. What, in your opinion, ii (he relative effi- 
ciency of large frigatee and sloops of war f 

THian. What description of naval force do yoa 
dkink best adapted to the defence of our coast an<l 
coaBDieroe? 

FogaTH. What description of force do you think 
bert calculated to prosecute the present war, and any 
fntnre war in which we may be engaged ? 

Fifth. Would not the erection of docks for the re- 
piin of our yessels produce a great saving in expense, 
labor, and risk? Would not docks greatly expedite 
the lefiitinf of our ships f 

Be pleased to favor me with answers, assigning your 
iwsous at large for your opinions, as early as may be 
in your power. 

I have the honor to be. with great respect, sir, 
Yonr obedient servant, 

Paul Hamilton. 
Cape Chablb Stewart, of the Mavy. 

To which the following reply was given :~^ 

[copy.] 

United States* Fiigate Connellalkm, Kov. IS, ISIf. 

BoL : — I have received your letter of the eleventh 
InsL, in which you state that it is ** the desire of the naval 
committee to possess the most comprehensive informa- 
lion upon naral subjects, particularly the marine force 
best adapted to our defence, and the relative efficiency 
of vessels of diflerent rates." In compliance there- 
with, 1 have the honor to answer the questions you 
p ro pos ed as follows : — 

QirxsTiON First. What, in your opinion, is the re- 
lative efficiency of ships of the line— nny seventy-fours 
and large frigates 7 

AiffswiR. The relative force of a seventy-four gun 
ship and large frigate is as one to three. 

COHrARATIVX FORCX. 

Frigate of 50 ^uat. 

30 24 pounders. 

14 32 lb. carronades. 

6 32 ditta 



Gon Deck, 
Quarter diUo, 
Forecastle, 

Cobs, 



50 
430 



1360 Ibe. each round. 



480 Guns and Men. 



Ship of the Line, 74 ^ii»b. 



Lower Gun Deck, 
Upper ditto. 
Quarter dido. 
Forecastle, 
ditto. 
Poop, 

Guns, 
Men. 



30 
16 
8 
2 
4 

88 
650 



42 pounders. 
24 ditto. 
42 lb. carronades. 
42 diiio. 

24 pounders. 
68 lb. carronades. 

3224 lbs. each round. 



Argument. By the abovn comparison it appears that 
a sevenryfoiir gun ship diiicharges at one round 3224 
pound ahot, and a frigate of ihe first class 1360 pounds; 
it therefore clearly proves the position of relative force 
in point of metal to be on«{ to three, or thereabouts. — 
When this circumstance is considered jointly with the 
following, it must appear fo others as it does to me, 
that as yuu increase the class of the ship, you increase 
ihe force in proportion of one to three, and diminish 
proportionately the expense of building, equipping, 
and supporting them in commission, wbieh may easily 
be established by estimates from the Department and 
the experience of all other marine nations. 

Ships of the line are much stronger in scantling, 
thicker in the sides and bottom, lees penetrable to tha 
shot, and consequently, less liable to be torn, or batter- 
ed to pieces, or sunk: the additional room being more 
in proportion to the additional number of men, leaves 
greater space for water and provisions, and ad mils 
of her wings being kept clear, that shot, penetrating 
through below the water, the holes can readily be 
plugged up from the inside, and her sinking thereby 
prevented. Hence, we have seen ships of the line 
capable of battering one another Tor several hours, end 
if not too much crippled in the spars and rigging, en* 
abled to renew an action on the following day. I am 
aware that some are of opinion that a more divided 
force is better calculated for action, from the advan- 
tageous position that would be given to a pan. ^ Sup- 
pose three frigates of fifty guns were to undertake to 
batter a seventy.four gun »hip, and that tuo of them 
were to occupy the quarter and stern of the seventy- 
four, (this is placing them in the most favorable posi- 
tion,) the othor frigate engaged abreast — every thing 
then would depend upon the time that the frigate abreast 
could maintain that position, to enable the other tuo to 
act with efleci upon the^icrn and quarter. But it must 
be evident lo all aiquoinicd with the two classes of 
ships, that the frigate &br< nst could not withstand the 
fire of so heavy end coDiriirt a battery many minutes, 
bikI in all prcbobiliiy. viuuld be dismasted or sunk the 
first or second broodside. This Bould decide the fate 
of the other two. Much might be raid of the supe- 
riority of ships of the lire over frigates, in the attack 
of batteries, or their defence ^ on the security of valu- 
able convoys of mercher.t thips, or troops sent on an 
eif edition; tut li.eir ad\anioges, in these respects 
must be evident to all, however unacquainted with 
naviical aflairs. 

QuKtnoN Second. What, in yonr opinion, is the nim- 
tive efficiency or forfe of Ifiige frigatesand sloopsof warf 
Answer. The relative efficiency of large irigatei 
and sloops of war is, at kosi, one to two. 



738 Gum and Men. 



CoMPlRATiVX FORCR. 



Gun Deck, 
Quarter ditto. 
Forecastle, 



Sloop of War, 
16 
8 
4 



Guns 28 
Bienl80 



24 pounders. 
24 lb. carronade 
24 ditto. 

48Olbi.erah0t 
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Gun Deck, 


Frigate, 

30 24 pounders. 


Frigaiea to rate thirty-two guns, to mount aa fbl 
lows: 


Quarter ditto. 


14 33 lb. carronades. 


26 ISpounders on gun deck. 




6 32 ditto. 


16 24pound carronades on quarter deck and forecastle. 




Guns 50 1360 lb. Shot. 


42 Guns. 




Men 430 






480 Gunt and Men. 


Corvette ships to rate siitcen guns, to mount as fol- 
lows : 


QiTSSTTON Third. What descript ion of oa val force 


18 32 pound carronades. 



do you think best adapted to the defence of our coast 
and commerce f 

Anbwkr. Ships of the line are best calculated fur 
the defence of our coasts, and for the protection of our 
commerce, inward and outward, when engaged in 
war with a foreign maritime power. 

AftGUMENT. It cannot be supposed, in a war with 
a foreign maritime power, that that powctr will only 
send to our coast frigates and smaller cruisers because 
we possess no other description of vessels. Their 
first object will be to restrain, by shifis of the line, our 
frigates and other cruisers from departing and preying 
upon their commerce. Their next object will be to send 
their smaller cruisers in pursuit of our commerce, and 
l>y having their ships of the line parading on our coast, 
threatening our most exposed £ea-port towns, and pre- 
venting the departure of our small cruisers, they will 
be capturing what commerce may have escaped 
theirs, and recapturing what prizes may have fallen 
into our hands. Thirdly, they can at any time with- 
draw their ships of the line, should a more important 
object require it, without hazarding much on their 
part, and return in sufficient time to shut out our 
cruisers that may have departed during their absence. 
Fourthly, they can at all times consult their conve- 
nience in point of time and numbers, and will incur 
no expense and risk of transports for provisions and 
water, but can go and procure their supplies at plea- 
sure, and return to their station ere their absence is 
JuK>wn to as. 

QtTESTioN Fourth. What description of force do 
you think best calculated to prosecute the present 
war, and any future war in which we may engage? 

Anbwxr. For the prosecution of the present war 
with most efieet, a mixed naval force of the follow- 
ing description, in my opinion, is the best calculated. 

Ships of the line, to rate, in honor of the year of our 
independence, seventy-sixes, to mount as follows. 

38 42-pounden, on the lower gun deck. 

30 24 ditto, upper ditto. 

24 42-pound carronadesonquarterdeck and forecastle, 

2 24- pound era on forecastle. 

4 68-pound carronades on poop. 

88Gans. 

Frigates to rate forty guns, to mount as follows : 
30 d4-poander8 on gun deck. 
2K) 32-pound carronades on quarter deck and forecastle. 



20 Guns. 



^Gmif. 



Arguuent. By having a proportion of these cla 
of ships of war, the inner squadron, or ** garde di 
casta'* may be composed of the ships of the lino, and 
a few of the thirty-two-gun ships for repeaters and 
look-out ships — hence it would produce one of two re- 
sults, either that the enemy would be obliged to aban- 
don our coast, or bring on it a much greater force, at 
least double our number, out of which they would be 
obliged to keep on our coasts a superiority at all ha- 
zards of the sea, end at great additional expense and 
risk of transports ibr provisions and water. But 
should they, from other circumstances, be unable to 
keep up this superiority on our coast, the door will 
be kept open for the ingress or egress of our cruisers 
and their prizes, while our other classes of ships ma7 
be sent in pursuit of their smaller cruizers and com- 
merce. These observations will apply to all future 
wars in which we may be engaged with maritime 
powers; but as we might more frequently be engaged 
with the Barbery powers, the frigates and sizteen-gua 
ships would be better adapted to that species of war- 
fare. They have no ships of the line. Our ships of 
the line could then be laid in ordinary, dismantled 
and preserved at a small expense. 

Question Fifth. Would not the erection of docks 
for the repairs of our vessels, produce a great saving 
in expense, labor, and risk, and would not docks 
greatly expedite the refitting of our ships 7 

Answer. A dry dock, agreeably to a plan f furnish- 
ed the department some time since, to be freed from 
water by pumps or drains, will be indispensable for 
the repairs of ships of war, and will be the least ex- 
pensive way of repairing the bottoms of our ships, and 
will expedite the outfits, io point of time, one to ten. 

Argument. A ship of war, wanting repairs done to 
her bottom, or coppering, must be turned down, one side 
at a time, to undergo that repair,- therefore, to prepare 
a ship for that process, requires that all her upper 
masts shoul<{ be taken down, and all her guns, stores, 
water-casks, ballast, ammunition, &c., should be taken 
out, which leads to great loss, waste, and labor, and 
the time occupied in the procera, will be from two to 
three weeks, and as much more time will be required to 
re-rig, re-equip, and re-place her guns, stores, and other 
materials. The preparation to dock a ship of war can 
be done in twelve hours; all that is necessary to be 
done, is to take out the guns, and pump the waiex out 
of the water-casks ; and when in dock, the repairs of 
her bottom can progress on both ndee at the same time. 
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Slwold a ship of war require a thorough repair 
throQghoat, it can never be efieclually done but in a 
dock : for instance, in repairing ships of war in the 
water, they are liable to have the fine form- of their 
bottom spoiled by hogging, spreading, or warping. 
whidi will materially affect their sailing. Ships wanu 
ing thorough repairs, require all the plank ripped offin- 
■de and outside, their beams, knees, and clamps taken 
out; these are all they have to bind their frames toge- 
ther, and thereby preserve their shape; but when 
stripped of these to make room for the new, they are 
liable to hogg from the greatest weight and body of 
timber being in xh^ fore and ojler end^ at which places 
there is no pressure upwards, caused by the water, as 
those ends are sharp ; the two extremes of the ship are 
liable to sink in the water, while the body or middle 
of the ship rises with the upward pressure of the wa- 
ter. The next consideration in repairing the bottoms 
in the water, though not of such vital importance, is 
not unworthy of serious attention; the bolting into the 
bottom ought to be driven from the outtide» but when 
repaired afloat, they are under the necessity of driving 
them from the inside, hence the bottom will not be 
se strong nor so well secured. 

The time for answering the several questions pro> 
pounded to me in your letter of the elevenih inst bsiiig 
very short, and a great deal being required by my 
other avocations, will, I trust, be a sufficient apology 
for my not going more largely and minutely into the 
subject, as also for any inaccuracies which I may have 
oommitted. I will, therefore, close this communica- 
tioo with an expression of my hopes that whatever 
may be proposed by the naval committee to Congress 
on the subject, they will strongly recommend to their 
consideration the necessity of having what they pro- 
pose for the increase of the navy of the best seasoned 
materials, which will be by far the cheapest, and be 
longer in a state for active service. I trust their past 
experience will prove this position to their satisfaction, 
that the best materials are always the cheapest, and 
that a slow increase is better than a hasty and tempo- 
rary one. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant. 

Signed, Chaeues Stkwart. 

Hon. Paul Hamilton. 

We agree with Captain Stewart, in the within 

statement, in all its parts. 

fii«»^ 5 Isaac Hull. 

*'**^"^' } Charles Moeeis. 

Id December, 1812, this «hip was equipped, and ready 
for sea, and Captain Stewart embraced the occasion to 
give a splendid entertainment on board that vessel, to 
all the branches of government, and the citizens of the 
district; there were upward of eight hundred ladies 
and gentlemen on board, where they passed without 
accident a roost agreeable day, and returned to their 
homes at night, delighted with the entertainment and 
hospitality of the captaia Soon after the citizens of the 
district gave a return ball to Captain Stewart, and the 
effioers of the navy ; it was at thia beUl room, about ten 
A 2 ^ 



o*clock at night, that Midshipman HamiltQU, the son of 
the secretary of the navy, and the aid of Captain Deca- 
tur, arrived with ;he flag of the Macedonian frigate, and 
the despatches of Captain Decatur, giving an occount of 
his having captured her with the frigate United Stales. 
The dancing ceased, the flag was spread on the floor, 
the despatches read to the President, and the assem- 
bled ladies and gentlemen; to deacribe the scene 
which followed would require a more graphic pen 
than we hold. The reader might well be left to his 
own reflections and feelings, and glorious sympathies. 
Nor will he, we are certain, omit to recur to that 
galUint impulse which led Stewsrt and Bainhridge to 
Washington, to remonstrate against the inglorious 
policy that had been adopted, of shutting up our ships, 
and the way to those brilliant scenes which lighted 
up the ocean and the lakes, with such unfading gloryl 
We cannot resist the impulse to say something of that 
memorable occasion. The building, large and com* 
modious as it was, as the flag lay in the midst of the 
brilliant assembly, literally trembled to its foundation 
with the plaudits. Ladies were seen laughing and 
weeping with joy; gentlemen embracing one another; 
members of Congress who were opposed to each other 
in the morning, on questions concerning the war, were 
found in each other's arms ; the oppr)&er:i of the war 
recovered, for the moment, their lost pairicnism, and 
in the arms of their deroorrniic colltagues, their 
hearts beat in unison with each other over the glory 
acquired far their country, while the tears ofgratitudo 
streamed from their eyes, and fell on tho prostrate 
flag of Britain. The venerable Macon, forgetting his 
stern consistency, exclaimed, " I never behold an offi- 
cer of our navy, without the expansion of ray heart 
making me feel as much aflTcction for him as 1 could for a 
brother.*' In the general confusion, and the loss of oU 
personal distinction, through the patriotic feelings of 
the moment, the President himself received the frater- 
nal embrace of a federal senator. In this ball room, 
and on this occasion, the Secretary of the Navy, (Mr. 
Hamilton,) stated to those assembled, " It is to Caf- 

TAINS BaINBRIDGE AND StRWART VOC OWE TOUR 

NAVAL VICTORIES." Wo do oo morc than repeat the 
history of the times, when we say, that it was to the 
victories of our brave tars, gn the ocean, over the Eng- 
lish, that thefrst impulse and success ff the toar are to 
be fairly ascribed. 

Unprepared, at its commencement, tho na^'oa eft- 
vided on the question; and the fleets of the enemy 
hovering on our shores, doubt and darkness enveloped 
its declaration, and made the boldest hearts quail. 
Who that remembere that day, will ever forget the 
shouts of joy which rang through the land, as victory 
upon victory was announced, end flag after flag of the 
proud mistress of the deep bowed to the star Fpanp^Ied 
banner of freedom ! The national piihe hcit liigh in 
every boM>m : and ewery valley, and every hill top, 
sent forth its song of praise. Our cities, towns, and 
hamlets blazed with illuminations, and our armies 
marched joyfully to battle. The spell was broken • 
Thn foe had been confronted, on his own element, ship 
to ship, man to man, and gun to gun. and novor had 
the stars and stripes of ojif^^ui^rx. fm^ ^9fi^- The 
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heart of the traitor thrivelled up within him, and the 
notet of despair died upon his lipe. Our foe wao 
■track aghast at his defeat, and trembled as he grap- 
pled wilh us, on aea and land. Mr. Madison's admi- 
nistration acquired strength, his friends confidence, 
the people hope, and the army and navy assurance of 
▼ictory and fame. Such were the results of the noble 
cooncil of Captains Stewart and Bainbridge, and such 
the glorious fulfilment of their predictions ! One only 
of these chivalrous heroes lives to wirneM the deep 
and lasting gratitude of his country. Death has set 
h'm seal upon the other, and mnetified hU memm-y in 
the affection* of hit countrymen. The fruits of their 
generous patriotism will long be seen in our elevated 
national character, in the glory of oor arms, in the 
^tency of our influence, and in the arrest of the 
raflSan hand of impressment, from touching the hum- 
bleat head that seeks shelter beneath our ** ati^^ 
hunting,"* once so contemned and deapised. American 
decks are now as inviolable 9M the American soil, and 
the proudest foot in the enemies' rank dare not tarnish 
them with rudeness or insult. The last American 
sailor has been long since dmgged into foreign bondage, 
on the high seas. 

Amongst the assembled fashion and beauty on the 
memorable occasion referred to, wo observed Mrs. 
Madison, Miss Mayo, (now Mrs. Gen. Scott.) the Misses 
'Caton, Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte, and many others. 

Captain Stewart shortly after proceeded to Hampton 
Roads, in the Constellation, preparatory to going on a 
eruifle, but unfortunately, the morning after anchoring 
there, he discovered the enemy approaching his an* 
ehorage with a superior force of two seventy-fours, 
three frigates, and several small vessels of war ; he 
lost no time in preparing to retreat. It being calm 
with him, be commenced hedging his frigate towards 
Norfolk ; the enemy's vessels appmarhed rapidly with 
a fine breeze, which they fortunately lost off Wiilough- 
by'e Point, and they were, in oonsequenee of the ebb 
tide, compelled to anchor. The Constellation was 
hedged up on the flats off So well's Point, wlior« ahe 
lay aground the rest of the day ; Captain Stewart conti- 
nued to press the river craft and lighten his vessel. In 
case the enemy, by kedging up their seventy-fonrs, or 
by means of a breeae, had reached his position, be 
was prepared for burning the Constellation; the night 
flood however made ; when about eight o'clock, his 
ahip floated, sail was made on her with a fine breeze, 
boats with lights and pilots were sent to point out the 
ahoals. and at eleven o'clock, P. M., the Constellation 
was rafely moored between forts Notfulk and Nelson, 
where she afterwards contributed to defend that place, 
and with her cannon and her crew, repulsed the 
enemy's atUck on Crany Island, and defeated the ex- 
pedition sent to capture Norfolk and its dependencies. 

In the summer of 1813, Captain Stewart was ordered 
to assume the command of the frigate Constitution, 
then undergoing repairs at Boston. In December fol- 
lowing he proceeded on a cruize. After exhibiting 
that ship on the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina, 
about the Bermuda Inlands, off the coasts of Surinam, 
Berbice and Demerara, to windward of the island of 
iBarbadoea, St. Vincent, Martinioo,off St. Christopher's, 



St Eustatia, Porto Rico, and Santa Cras, and destiof- 
ing the Picton of sixteen gnna, a merchant ship of tan 
guns, the brig Catherine, and schooner Phceniz, he 
chased several British ships of war, and the irigaia 
La Pique, in the Mona passage, without being able ID 
overtake any of them, in consequence of the worn ont 
state of the sails of the Constitution. Capt Stewart 
determined to return to Buston, and replace them, Ar 
the old saila had served throughout the periods of Ca|^ 
lain floU'sand Captain Bainbridge's ibrnier croisea. In 
April, the Constitution arrived at Marble Head, in Maa- 
aachuaetta bay, having with great diflicnity escaped 
from the British frigatej, the Junon, and La Nynpha, 
of fifty guns each. 

In December, the Cooaiitution proceeded on another 
oruiie, under the command of Captain Stewart, hav- 
ing been refitted with great care, and furnished with 
new saila. On the tweniy-foorth, he captured and 
destroyed, to the eastward of the Bermudas, the brig 
Lord Nebon ; off Lisbon, he captured the ship Susan, 
wilh a valuable eargo, and sent her to New York ; 
and on the twentieth of February, 1815, after a eharp 
conflict of forty minutes, he captured the Britidi ahipa 
of war, the Cyane of thirty-four guns, and the L m mU 
of twenty-one guns, having three men killed, and 
thirteen wounded, the British ahipa having in all 
thirty-five killed, and forty-two wounded. 

The following is the oflicial report of that actim. 

United States Frigate Coattitutioo, 
At Sea, S3d February, 18IS. 

Sin : — On the twentieth of February last, the In- 
land of Madeira bearing W. S. VV., distant about mity 
leagues, we fell in with his Britannic Migesty's <ipo 
ships of war, the Cyane and Levant, and brought 
them to action about 6 o'clock in the eaenta^, both of 
which, after a spirited engagement of forty mintttcn, 
surrendered to the ahip under my command. 

Considering the advantages derived by the enemy 
from liaving a divided and more activo force, aa also 
the superioriiy in the weight and number of their 
guns, I deem the speedy and decisive result of thia 
action, the strongest assurance which can be given to 
the Government, that all under my command did 
their duty, and gallantly supported the leputaiion of 
American seamen. 

Enclosed you will receive the minutes of the ac- 
tion, and a list of the killed and wounded on board 
this ship— also, enclosed you will receive for your in- 
formation, a statement of the actual force of the en^ 
my, and the number killed and wounded on board 
their ships, as near as could be ascertained. 

I have the honor to be. sir, very respectfully. 
Your obedient servant. 
Signed, Charlks Stiwaet. 

To Hon. Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 

Captain Stewart proceeded with these prizes to thn 
Island of St. Jago. one of the Cape de Verd Islands, with 
a view todiveat his ship of the numerous prisoners, eon- 
sisting of the ofiiGers, seamen, and marines of both 
ahips of the enemy, amounting to nearly four hundred. 

Whiie making nrtnttgeBienia fqr dfiapf^^^g^HMOL ml 
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Port Pmya, lor Barbadoet, the British aqnadfon, con- 
aiaikDg of iho shipt of war the Acaita, of fifty guoi, the 
New Caalle, of aixty-four gum, aad the I^ander, of 
sUty-foar guoa, under the command of Sir Geoige 
Collier, reaehed his position under cover of a thick 
fiog. Notwithstanding their near approachp Captain 
Stewart determined to retreat, and immediately the 
ConstittttioD and her prises cut their cables and 
crowded sail to escape. lie was fortunate in being 
able, hy his skilful nkanagement and manoeuvres, to 
save Dtom their grasp his favorite frigate Constituiion, 
and the Cyane. The Levant was captured by the 
aqnadfoo, and sent to Barbadoes. 

AAer this escape, he proceeded with the Constitu- 
tion to Maranam, in the Brazils, and landed the pri- 
aonan^ refreshed his crews, refitted his vessel, and re- 
tained to Beaton, where he and his oflicers were re- 
eeived with the usual courtesies by their fellow citi- 
laiH. On his way through New York, the Common 
€oancil honored Captain Stewart with ihe freedom rf 
Umr city, in a gold box, and extended towards him 
and his officers the courteous hospitalities of that 
gnat dty, by a public dinner. 

New Twk, Jane 31, 1817. 
Sir: — In communicating to you the enclosed reso- 
lution of the Common Council of the City of New 
York, I beg leave to add (he expression of my highest 
respect, and to request information when the Common 
Coancil can have the pleasure of meeting you, for 
the purpose of carrying into efiTect the object of the 
resolutkMi. 

The delay of this commuoicaiion has arisen from 
the daily expectation of your arrival in this city. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect. 
Your obedient servant, 

Jno. Fcrqitson. 
Chaulbb Stswaet, Eiq., 

Com. U. S. Frigate Constitution. 

On hie arrival in Philadelphia, the legislature of 
his native State (Pennsylvania) voted him their (hanks, 
and directed his Elxeelleney the GovenKw to cause a 
gold'hilted sword to be presented to Captain Stewart, 
in testimony of their sense of hii distinguished merits 
in capturing the British ships of war of superior force, 
the Cyane and the Levant 

Philadelphis, Aogiut 8th, 1817. 
Sin :— Charged by his Excellency, Simon Snyder, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
with the presentation to you of a sword, and other 
testimoniali of the grateful sense entertained of your 
distioguiihed services, I will thank you to apprise me 
when and where I can have the honor of an inter- 
iww with you for that purpose. 
With sentiments of high consideratkin and ei«eem, 
i have the honor to be, sir. 
Your obedient servant, 

Wm. DtTMCAN, Aid-de-Camp. 
Captain Cbarubi Stewart. 

On the meeting of Congress, the assembled lepie- 
amifalifes of the nation passed a vole of thanks to 



Captain Stewart, his officers, and crew ; and reaolvet 
that a suitable gold medal, commemorative of tha^ 
brilliant event, the capture of the two British ships 
of war, the Cyane and levant, by the Constitutia«» 
should be presented lo Captain Stewart, in testimony 
of the sense they entertained of his gallantry, and that 
of his ofiioers, seamen, and marinas, under his «oi»- 



Navy Department, Febmacy ICtl^ IsatL 
Sir : — In compliance with a resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States, (he President directs me «> 
present to you a gold medal, in testimony of the high 
sense entertained by Congress of your gallantry and 
good conduct and services in the capture of the British 
vessels of war, the Cyane and Levantt Wker a hnvo 
and skilful combat 

I ha? e the honor to bp, very respectfully. 
Your obedient servant 
Smith Taomoii. 
Commodore Cbarlu Stewart, U. S. Navy. 

The war having terminated with Great Britain, the 
Constitution was put out uf commission, and laid up 
in ordinary. In 1816. Oiptain Stewart was placed 
in commaod of the Fraiikliu ship of the line, of se- 
venty-four guns, aad in 1817, she was fiued out «t 
Philadelphia as the flsg ship of Commodore Stewait» 
who was directed to lake command of the American 
squadron in the Mediterranean sea. In November » 
1817, he sailed for England, to convey the Hq». 
Richard Rush as minister to tlte court of Great Britain* 
who was landed there in the latter part of Deeanber, 
after which the Franklin proceeded to the MediMr- 
raneatt,and Commodore Stewart took command of ik» 
forces of the United Slates in that sea. In a psofooad 
state of peace with all the world, there was no farther 
field for the Commodore to exhibit his talent^ akiU, 
and chivalry, which a state of war calls forth; bgt 
here we must view htm io a new and diflereot aitqa- 
tkm from the fonner, controlling a formidable foree, 
preserving its discipline amonget the officeie and 
crews, ooTMapondii^ with various govammenta, thair 
most distinguished bmh, our own ministers and oooauJs 
in £urope and in Africa, preserving our relations with 
all the Barbery powers in particular, plactQg his forces 
in such attitudes as effectually kept them in check, 
and restraining any disposition in the king of Spain to 
retaliate on our commerce the seisure of his poe- 
sessions in Florida by our national troops under Ge- 
neral Jackson— conveying to our government the ear- 
liest and most important intelligence, growing out of 
the revolutionary disposition of the Spanish and Italian 
(Neapolitan) reformers and patriots; oukivating the 
good disposition of the suf rounding goveniBents and 
people, protecting their commerce and our own from 
pimtical depredations, and relieving their veaMls and 
crews from disasters and distress; receiving and en- 
tertaining on board his magnificent ship, the princes, 
nobility, and soonarchs of the accent kingdom s a ll 
this called forth an energy and diversity of laet and 
chancter which few men are fortunate enough to oom- 
bine, but was, in this inetanoe, fuUy iUv«la|NHi» ti> iba 
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laiting sd vantage of hia country, the honor of the navy* 
and the approbation of his fellow citizeni. 

Commodore Stewart proceeded to Naples Bay with 
the squadron under bis command, at which city the 
Emperor of Austria had arrived, with his court, on a 
lour through the south of Europe. The Marquis 
Chercheli, prime minister to the king of the Sicilies, 
sent an invitation to the Commodore to attend a grand 
fftte to be given the Emperor, at the king's villa. 
This was accepted, and the opportunity was embraced 
by (he Commodore, to invite their majesties to visit 
the ships of war nader his command, to which they 
readily asaentad. They came on board the Franklin 
aeventy>ibar, where they were received with manned 
yards and a royal salute, and were entertained in the 
moat courtly manner by the Commodore and the of- 
ficers of the squadron. 

They visited every part of the ship, and expressed 
themselves highly gratified with their reception; 
when they were about to depart, the Grand Master of 
the Empress, mistaking one of the wind sails ibr a 
mast, attempted to support himself against it while 
stepping over one of the hatchways ; the wind sail, 
yielding to the pressure, the poor gentleman was pre- 
cipitaled to the lowest deck — his ankle was un- 
fortunately broken, and he was otherwise severely in- 
jured. Immediately, all was consternation with the 
party; he was taken into the wardroom, and his an- 
kle set by Doctor Salter, the surgeon of the ship, with 
a rapidity and skill which called forth the admiration 
of their nuyesties, who were much attached to the 
unfortunate member of their household. 

The delay caused by this untoward event detained 
the party after night, when they all returned to the 
ahora. It was on this occasion that the Emperor ma- 
nifested his gratitude for the attentions and siiill of 
Doctor Salter, and directed a purse o( gold to be ten- 
dered to him, which the Doctor politely declined receiv- 
ing for a professional act in the cause of humanity. 
This conduct contributed to raise the American charac- 
ter ibr humanity and disinterestedness as much as the 
exhibit of the high order and discipline of the squa- 
dron had done lo impress on their majesties and their 
oourts, the progreas the American people had made, 
and were making, to future naval renown. After 
Commodore Stewart had thus cultivated the kind 
feelings of those distant nations towards bis country- 
men and their commercial enterprises, the squadron 
left the hay of Naples, and proceeded to exhibit them- 
ielves to the Barbery powers, with a similar view. 

In 1820, the Franklin returned to the United 
Scatea, and remained in ordinary until the following 
year, when she was again fitted for service in the Pa- 
cific, and Commodore Stewart placed in command. 
Out of the revolt of the colonies of Spain, in South 
America, there bad arisen danger to our commeroial 
and whaling enterprises in the Pacific and on its 
coasts, which seemed to admonish the government 
that nothing but an imposing force would avail ; yet 
such was the nature and delicacy of the service, ori> 
ginating in the attitude of the hostile parties, the ob- 
ligations of the United Slates toward Spain (one of 
them) under the laws of nations and treaty stipula< 



tions, and on the other hand, the sympathy of the peo- 
ple of the United States for the struggling patriots and 
their cause, whose independence and power had not 
yet been acknowledged ; with a disposition, on their part, 
to seize on neutral commerce under every frivolous pre- 
text, and thereby acquire the means of carrying on the 
war; while, at the same time, the United States were 
not disposed to hazard their peaceful attitude with either 
belligerent — this situation called for the exercise of great 
discretion, and imposed on the commander a necessity 
for exhibiting great prudence and firmness in giving 
efiicient protection to his fellow-citizens, their com- 
merce and their property; while, at the same time, 
he had to guard himself against the misrepresentar 
tions of those who, in their enthusiasm for the cause 
of either party to which they became wedded, through 
feelings or interest, had lost sight of their own honor, 
and involved, in some measure, that of their country. 
Thus, placed between these excited and hostile par- 
ties, opposing the interests of the one, and the high 
policy of the other, in giving advice, countenance, and 
protection to his countrymen, and the interests of the 
state; with no orders, save the crude and undefined 
laws of nation as his guide, which one of the parties 
held at naught, as they were not yet admitted inta 
the great family of nations, and the other opposed hy 
their policy and their laws of the Indies, the Commo- 
dore could not be long in discovering the very critical 
attitude he had been placed iQ, the arduous duties he 
had to encounter, and the reputation which he risked 
ou the occasion. To yield protection was an impera- 
tive duty — that complaints would ensue there was no 
doubt, and that the prejudices and sympathies of hia 
countrymen, their agents, and the press, would join in 
the general clamor, there was every probability ; and 
that this would lead to unpleasant results, he could 
not question, knowing how much the Executive Go- 
vernment lacked firmness when the general voice im- 
pugned the acu of their officers, and how willingly 
they avoid every responsibility of the acts of their na- 
tional forces. In thus casting a glance at his perplex- 
ing position, he determined on his course — that which 
patriotism, duty, and honor, alone could point out To 
yield every protection, to break down lawless blockadea, 
and with them the Patriots' preiatU for plundering 
and sweeping our commerce from the Pacific sea, lo 
interpose his forces and efiurts in the restraining of the 
piracies and robberies of the buccaneers claiming the 
protection of the Spanish ^Bg. 

The following letter was written in comformity with 
the foregoing principles, to General Sucre, the Civil 
and Military Commander-in-Chief 

[Corv.] 
U. S. Ship Frsnklin, Csllao Bay, July 14, IISI. 
To Hit Excellency, General Sucre, 

Civil and Military Comtnander-in- Chief, at CaUao, 
The letter your Excellency did me the honor to write 
roe on the eighth instant, in reply to mine of the thirtieth 
ultimo, has been duly received. It does not, perhaps, 
belong to me to discuss the principles your Excellency 
contends for,' with respect to the declared blockade of 
the western coast of Peru by the^^^^ovemment; 
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it m&y onljr belong to me to notify my reapectful pro- 1 
tMt agaimt its illegal and injarious opeiations, so far 
II the commerce of the Republic of North America 
11 ooDcerned, and in compliance with my orders to 
goard it against those efiecti, leaving the principles 
ud points contended for to the discussion of the two 
Governments. But the Government of Peru rn^iy 
lisTe been led into an error on that subject, by the 
infraction of those principles of the laws of nations, 
daring the late wars in Europe, between France and 
Eoglaod, and then for the first time adopted by Great 
Britain, and, as your Excellency states, not opposed 
by her commanders on this station. If I bring to the 
voUce of your Excellency some important facts, oat of 
ibe strips line of doty attaching to my command, I 
hope and trust jrour Excellency will do me the favor 
10 believe that it only originates in a strong desire to 
guard onr respective rights, and to preserve a lasting 
hamony between the Governments. 

After the commencement of hostilities between 
Great Britain and France in *92, so long as it was the 
interest of England, and during the existence of the 
marine of several European powers, that Government 
observed and applied the principles of the laws of 
nations to all the blookades instituted. But when she 
had destroyed, in turn, the marine of tho other Euro- 
pean powers, her policy was then changed. Inter- 
national law was rejected, honor and common ho- 
nesty were abandoned ; power gave right, and a war 
of destruction was waged against the unoffending 
neutral; commerce was given up to its cormorant ra- 
pacity, and that which escaped its talons, she forced 
her open enemies to prey on, under pretext of retalia- 
tion. Against such principles, I need not now remind 
your Excellency, the United States resisted, even with 
England, successfully, and as the Republic of the 
North was the first to contend for just principles in 
the late war, she was also found the last in the field 
defending them. 

The conclusion your Excellency has drawn from 
the tacit conduct of the British Naval Commanders 
on this station, are not applicable to the United States, 
and perhaps those commanders may not be instructed 
to interfere with any kind of blockade the Patriot 
Government may deem proper to impose, especially 
one founded on principles so lately and newly exer- 
cised by themselves. England, the most politic na- 
tion, has always been guided in her conduct towards 
others, by principles of policy and interest often times 
just, but as often at variance with justice and pre- 
vious conduct She may reserve to herself the right of 
discussing, and demanding indemnification of the Pa- 
triot Government hereafter, for any violation of her 
rights, to preserve a future cause of quarrel with 
these governments, to obtain some exclusive com- 
mercial advantage as indemnity hereafter, to apply 
the same rule to the commerce of this country in 
her future wars. Whatever infraction of her rights 
abe may deem proper to tacitly acquiesce in now, 
does not and can not constitute a reason that the go- 
vernment of the United States should also yield theirs. 
Tour Excellency very justly observes that a blockade 
d«claied by the commanders of a ship of the line or a 



schooner, legally commissioned for war, does not im- 
port less in the one case than the other, and it will be 
but just to add, that the declaration of a blockade, ori- 
ginating in their will, imports nothing. The com- 
mander of a ship of war, or commander in chief of a 
squadron, can institute a blockade iu very distant 
seas — the urgency and necessity of the case renders 
it legal The act of a belligerent involving certain 
rights of a friend is an act of sovereignty ; it belongs 
to that aathority to declare it, and only to the com- 
manders to carry it into effect But the belligerant's 
right, and will, to do so, and the declaration of it, 
does not constitute the act, unless combined with an 
object that is legitimate, and a force competent to 
sustain it With respect to the legitimacy of the ob- 
ject, that can only exist in depriving your enemy of 
all external means of annoying you, and external re- 
sources of continuing the war, and is in a great mea- 
sure dependent on their actual situation ; hence the 
right of the neutral to introduce all articles of a per- 
fecdy innocent nature, and which do not contribute 
any thing towards carrying on the war. It would be 
preposterous to blockade a port, by sea, against the 
entrance of provisions, which has an extensive and 
abundant country adjoining to supply it In such a 
case the belligerant would only be injuring a com* 
mon friend, without prejudice to his enemy : this the 
law of nations forbids his doing; but on the other hand, 
where a possibility exists of your reducing your ene- 
mies to terms, by excluding such provisions, your 
right is legitimate to do so, and the injury done the 
neutral is accidental. With respect to the compe- 
tency of the force, it will depend on the localities of 
the port or ports blockaded, and not on the size of the 
vessebi, or the weight or number of their guns — with 
this neutrals have nothing to do ; it is sufficient for 
them that the place is susceptible of being blockaded, 
and the force applied is of such description and so 
stationed, as to render it extremely hazardous to en- 
ter: so also with respect to the force of your enemy; 
if he possess a thousand ships of war more than the 
blockading power, and does not see proper to drive it 
from his ports, it is effectual against the neutral so 
long as that blockade preserves and does not volunta- 
rily abandon its stations. 

A blockade originally legitimate and legally insti- 
tuted, may derive an opposite character from the 
conduct of the belligerant blockading. Thus the 
forces stationed to carry it into effect negligently and 
partially executing it, the Government contravening 
its legitimate object, and by partiality or licence per- 
mitting one or two neutral flags to trade while all 
othera are excluded, thereby rendering it a subject of 
convenience to themselves, or a source of tribute to 
their coffers. Admitting, in consequence of the locali- 
ties of the Western coast of Peru, that it be susceptible 
of blockade by as small or a smaller force than the 
same extent of coast in any other part of the world, 
yet the whole naval force of Peru, even if actually 
engaged in that service, is not a competent ferce for 
the blockade of a coast eight hundred miles in ex- 
tent, and containing very many ports and harbors. 
I, however, believe very little of 4be,naYaI force of 
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Peru hu been employed on that aerviee, and in fact 
this eiteneive blockade hasoHen been 1fl(\ for monihs, 
with DO other venel beyond a Bch«)oner; and alao 
there con no duahi exi«i» of (jzclusive* privileges baviiig 
been given by ihe Government of Peru to particular 
persons and flags, lo trade by licence, with this coast 
declared under blockade. 

The principles here contended ftr. Ihe United 
States are also contending fur with Spain in the North 
Atlantic, where they operate in favor of the Patriot 
Government. It would be abtturd for the govern- 
neat of Spain, to declare under blockade, and the 
opeimtion of the laws of the Indies, the whole coast of 
Chili, Peru, and Mexico; and as the most susceptible 
and oonve&ieat mode of sustaining that declaration, to 
cause a navai Ttrce, superior to that of the Patriots, to 
cruize to the westward of Cape Horn, and there arrest 
every vessel coming or going, under pretext of violat- 
ing the laws of the Indies and blockade of the ooaati — 
yet this conduct on their part, would not be leas ef- 
fectual or more absurd than the blockade of an ezten- 
aive coast by the Patriots, without any thii]^ like an 
adequate naval force to sustain iL 

I pray your excellency to accept the assurance of 
the high respect and consideration, with which 
I have the honor to remain 

Your excellency's most obedient. 
Very humble servant. 
Signed, Charles Stkwakt. 

On the receipt of the foregoing letter, the blockade 
was immediately annulled. 

The reader will here contrast, by the following ad- 
dress of his countrymen residing abroad and on the very 
coast where Commodore Stewart's command extended, 
the diflerence of their opinion of his acts and conduct 
and that entertained of him by some of his countrymen 
at home. 

Lima, May Sd, 1924. 
To Commodore Charles Stewart, 
Commander-in-Chief of the 

U. S. Naval Forces in the Pacific 

Sm: — Impressed with a high sense of the zeal and 
ability you have manifested in the cause of your coun- 
try, during a period of upwards of twenty-six years 
of public service, the undenigned citizens of the 
United :>tate«, at present residing (k transacting business 
in Lima, beg leave respectfully lo express to you their 
sense of your conduct in the command on this coast 
you are now about to leave. The duties you have had to 
perform have been no less arduous than various, from 
the peculiar situation of the countries lo which your 
command extended. You arrived at a lime when the 
revolutionary governments of Peru and Chili, intoxi- 
cated with success, and regardless of every principle 
of national law, preyed upon the unoffending neutral 
at will. By your firmness, their rapacity was restrain- 
ed, and byyour skill, their friendly relaiions, which 
our government is so anxious to maintain, has remain- 
ed unimpaired. 

We are grateful to acknowledge the readiness wiih 
which you have at all limes listened to the complaints 
or wishes of your countrymen, and the promptaeas 



with which you have a^Eirded them all the protectioD 
your situation would permiL 

With these feelings, which are as sincere on our 
part as ihey are well founded, we look with peculiar 
regret to your depsrture; and especially al this mo- 
ment, when circumstances so strongly demand rather 
the increase than diminution of force on this atation. 

Within a few days, an unauthorized blockade has 
been declared under the flag of a country which, in 
reality, has no longer any existence, and which, there- 
fore, leaves us without the smallest hope of fatuie 
reparation fur any wrongs it may inflict on us. The 
experience you have acquired during your long con* 
mand in this ocean, and the imposing force of the 
Franklin, woukl obviously be of the greatest utili^ 
to the distinguished oflicer who has come to succeed 
you, and your remaining here a very short period 
would greatly facilitate his future operations. 

With these views, and under the urgency of dr- 
cnmstances which have so recently arisen, we most 
earnestly hope that you may be induced to delay yow 
departure fur a short period; since, by so doing, the 
new danger that threatens the extinction of our 
commerce may in all probability be removed. The 
amount of interest at stake, the distant position of 
our country, and the threatening evils to which vm 
allude, all seem to us to require it ; and we have 
therefore, no doubt they will justify to our govern- 
ment your remaining a few weeks longer. Perhaps a 
few days only may dissipate the dangers that are ga^ 
thering. You may in this case probably have the aa- 
tisfaction of having contribiited to save a large amount 
of property to your fellow citizens, of which, if tbqr 
are despoiled, neither they noi their government have 
any power to look to for future compensation. 

Whatever may be your determination, we oflbr to 
you our most cordial wishes for your safe return 4o 
your country, where, we feel satisfied, you will receive 
the approbation from your government and feUoar 
citizens, which your long and efficient servicae ao 
justly merit We have the honor to be, sir. 

Your friends and fellow citiaelll^ 
D^NIXL W. CoiT, 
Wm. H. Conkuno, 
Jno. C. GasKN, 
Samd£L Crwin, 
robszll b4i.dwin, 

MOSIS GlBBS, 

Ambrose H. Buaaowa, 
Perry Bowers, 
William Johnson, Jr.. 
Henry L. Dekovkn, 
Hiram Putnam, 
J. A. Stevenson, 
JosEru M'COMB, 
Rosman Lawrence, 
Jos. James, 
James Bradly, 
J. M. Sebor, 
Jno. Donnel, 
Charles MANcaEsixR. 
J. Jones, 

NiRON &. M'Calu 
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On Mtoming lo the coimtry he had bo nobly serv- 
ed. ComoKMlore Stewart wmb subjected to a degrading 
«nit for ooeyear, and to the costs of an expensive 
man martial. An acquittal, more honorable than the 
records of any navni tribunal can furnish, was the re- 
tolt accorded bin, under the oath of twelve of his 
brother ofitcefs, distinguished for their patriotiero, va- 
lor, expenanoe, and fidelity to their oeontry and their 



Nary Department, Sth September, 1825. 
SiA : — I inclose to you the judgment of the Court* 
martial, which the President of the United Stales has 
approved, acquitting you most honorably of all the 
chaigea which have been made against you, and of 
which the government has been apprised, while you 
caoNnaoded the squadron in the Pacific. The num- 
ber and nature of the ohargee, and the character of 
Iboae who presented them, were such, that an inquiry 
was demanded by your own honor, and the duty, 
which the government owed to itself and the interests 
of the nation. The result of the investigation has 
been satiafoclory to the £xecutive, will be useful to 
the public, and honorable to yourself It has furnished 
a ooncloaive answer to public and private accusation, 
and redeemed your fame from reproach — a fome here- 
tofore dear to your country, and hereafter to become 
atUL more preciooa. 

I am, very respectfully, &c., 

Samuel L. Soutuarb. 
Gapcain Chirlxs Stewart, 

U. & Navy, Washington. 

At a gefwral Court Martial, convened at the city of 
Ifoihingion, an the eighteenth day of Augnet, in the 
yaar of aur Lord one thousand, eight handred and 
tfPBBty-five, fay virtae of a precept from the honomble 
thaSeoieiary of the Navy, bearing date the seventeenth 
tiay of Avgnat instant : 

Prann^— Captam Jamas Barron, Preaident; Captains 
WiWam M. Crane, Robert T. Spence, John D. Hen* 
ley, Jesse D. Elliott, Stephen Caasin, James Ren- 
ahaw, Thomas Brown, Charlos C. B. Thompson, 
Alexander S. Wadsworth, George W. Rogers, and 
George C Read, Members; and Richard S. Coxe, 
Jodge Advocate. 

This court, having fully and maturely investigated 
the matters submitted to it in the case of Captain 
Charles Stewart, and considered the charges and spe- 
cifications, the evidence and the defence of the accused, 
proceeded this third day of September, in the year 
aforesaid, to which time the court had been adjourned, 
from day to day, to determine upon the same. And 
after such deliberation, it is of opinion that the first 
and aeoond specificatiooa of the first charge are not 
jHoved, ihat the third specification is so far proved, as 
it alleges that the said Captain SteiXrart did prevent 
Ifae captain of the Peruvian brig Belgrano from taking 
and sending in for abjudication, the American ship, 
the Canton, then engaged in a lawful trade { that in 
to doing the said Charles Stewart was acting in strict 
obedience to his duty, as indicated both in his instruc- 
tiona and by the lawiof nations ; and that his conduct 



on this occasion was highly meritorious and praisa* 
worthy. The court is also of opinion that the reaidne 
of the specification is not proved. The court is also 
of opinion that the fourth, fiAh, sixth, seventh, eighth 
and ninth specifications are not proved. It is of ffpt- 
nion that the tenth specificotion is so far proved as it 
alleges the purchase of the articles therein montionett 
to have been made from the Canton, but the court is 
decidedly of opinion that there was nu impropriety ta 
the act, that it was proper and correct, and that the 
residue of the specification is not proved. In relation 
to the eleventh specification, the court is of opiniom 
that it is so far proved as it relates to the employment 
of the carpenters and other persons attached to the 
Fractklin, in the manner stated, but it is alsoof opinioii 
that such employment was, in all cases to which the 
proof reaches, proper, consonant to the practice of the 
service, and in every view perfectly unobjectionable ; 
and that the restdaeof the specification is not proved. 
The twelfth specification is not proved. The thir- 
teenth is so far proved as that it is shown by the tss- 
timony that the aaid Eliphalet Smith was on one occa- 
sion employed as a matter of convenience to Captain 
Stewart, and in aid of the public interests, to carry a 
despatch^ i^hich had no other than public obj^t8,and 
that this employment of Captain Smith was designed 
for the public good, and had not the remotest reference 
to, or effect upon, any other interests, and that the resi- 
due of the specification itf not proved. The court is 
also of opinion that the fourteenth, fiAeenth, and six- 
teenth specifications are not proved. The eeventeenfh 
is so far proved as it relates to the building of thfoe 
small schooners, with the aid of the carpenters, Jte. of 
the Franklin, but not out of government property; that 
this was in the judicious and faithful exercise of an 
unquestioned right, and that the individuals thus em- 
ployed were thus employed fay their own free choioa, 
for their own benefit, and compensated for their labor. 
It is also of opinion that the eighteenth specification 
is proved, but the act therein alleged is in conformilf 
with the practice of the service, in fulfiUneat of one 
of the duties which public vessels owe to the ooia- 
marcial interests of the notion, and essentially nsefol 
and necessary. In the circumstances aceompanyiog 
this particular act, it was wholly unobjectionable and 
not attended with any loss or injury to the public. 
The nineteenth specification is also proved in point 
of foot, but this likewise is deemed by the court one 
of those acts in which the convenience and comfort 
of those engaged in commerce may be essentially pra- 
moted without the slightest public injury, and that in 
this instance it was wholly unobjectionable. As re- 
gards the twentieth, twenty first, twenty-second, and 
twenty*ihird specifications, it is the opinion of the 
court that the said Weaver wad absent firom the 
Franklin, with a permission granted on proper and 
suflicient grounds, till the arrival of the Franklin at 
Callao, on or about the first of August, 1632, that snb- 
sequent to this period he was absent without leave : 
that the muster rolls transmitted to the department did 
not precisely accord with that on board the Franklin, 
hut the variances between them were wholly inana- 
terial, saoh as couh) not have been designed, beoauss 
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not calculated to produce the smallest inconvenience 
or injury, and which the court believes were purely 
accidental : nor can ihe court perceive any grounds 
upon which to attribute this misiake, innocent and 
unimportant as it was, to any inadvertence of the 
accused. It is also of opinion that the muster roll, 
which was approved in November. 1824, was ap- 
proved in a regular manner, and at a proper time ; 
that the entry contained in it corresponded with the 
fact, and with Ihe information previously communicat- 
ed to the department. The court is likewise of opi- 
nion that the twenty-fourth, twenty-fifih, twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth, the 
only remaining specifications of the first charge, are 
SQt, nor is either of them, proved, and it does adjudge 
and declare that the said Charles Stewart is not 
GUILTY of the first charge. 

The court is also of opinion that the first, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh specifications of the 
aeeond charge are not proved, and that the second 
specification is only ao far proved as is set forth in the 
opinion of the court upon the third specification of the 
first charge, and therefore does pronounce and adjudge 
that the said Charles Stewart is not qdiltt of the 
second charge. 

The facts set forth in the first specification of the 
third charge have already been passed upon by the 
court, in its opinion upon the twentieth speciHcatiun of 
the first charge, and reference is therefore made to the 
finding of the court thereupon. The second and third 
specifications are not proved. The court does there* 
fore adjudge and declare that the said Charles Stewart 
is NOT GUILTY of the third charge. 

In relation to the specification of the fourth charge, 
it is the opinion of the court that the same is not 
proved, and therefore, the said Charles Stewart is ad- 
judged and declared not guilty of the said fourth 
charge. 

In terminating a trial which has awakened so ge- 
neral and so deep an interest, and in submitting the 
result to the Executive, the court trusts that the pecu- 
liar character of the accusations which have been in- 
vestigated will furnish an excuse fi>r appending to the 
record a few remarks. 

When rumors and reports are widely and industri- 
ously dissseminated, calculated to impair the high 
standing and usefulness of an officer in whom great 
trust and confidence have been reposed, it becomes 
the duty of the Executive to aflbrd to such ofiicer, by 
the convention of a proper tribunal, an ample oppor- 
tunity of vindicating himself before the world. To 
aflbrd this opportunity and to preserve from the insi- 
dious efllects of unmerited reproach, a reputation dear 
to the nation— won by the honorable services of seven 
and twenty years — to extinguish prejudices and sus- 
picions created by misrepresentations or misconceptions 
of public agents and private individuals, and finally, 
to do all which the laws, which justice, and which 
honor exact, this court has been convened. 

Charges and specifications have been preferred, 
embracing all the accusations made against Captain 
Stewart ; an investigation has been made into their I 
truth; it has been conducted by the judge advocate in | 



the most exemplary manner, yet with a minuteness 
and fulness calculated to leave no doubt or cloud of 
suspicion resting upon the character of the accused. 
This investigation has produced what was desired by 
Captain Stewart, and intended by the Executive — a 
development of all the important transactions attend- 
ing the late cruisse of the Franklin in the Pacific, 
and the principles and motives which guided the 
conduct of her commander. These charges and spe- 
cifications the court has adjudged not to be proved ; 
to be in some respects utterly groundless, and in others 
10 have originated in a misconception or misrepresen- 
tation of the cmst innocent and meritorious acts ; and 
Captain Stewart has been most fully and most hono- 
rably acquitted of every,even the slightest, impropriety. 
The court however conceives that the peculiar 
character of the accusation is such that it VTOuld not 
render that full measure of justice which is required 
at its hands by a simple judgment of acquittal. It is 
therefore impelled by a sense of doty to go farther, and 
to make unhesitatingly this declaration to the world, 
that so far from having violated the high duties of 
neutrality and respect for the laws of nations, so far 
from having sacrificed the honor of tho American flag, 
or tarnished his own fair fame, by acting upon any 
motive of a mercenary or sordid kind ; ao far from 
having ni'glected his duty, or betrayed the trust reposed 
in him by refusing proper protection to American citi- 
zens and property, or rendering such protection subser- 
vient to individual interests, no one circumstance has 
been developed throughout the whole course of this 
minute investigation into the various occurrences of a 
three years' cruise, calculated to impair the confidence 
which the members of this court, the navy, and tho 
nation have long reposed in the honor, the talents, and 
the patriotism of this distinguished oflScer, or to weaken 
in any manner the opinion which all who knew him 
entertained of his humanity and disinterestedness. 
These virtues only glow with brighter lustre from this 
ordeal of trial, like the stars he triumphantly displayed, 
when valor and skill achieved a new victory to adorn 
the annals of our naval glory. 

Jamxs Barron, President 

W. M. Crani. 

Robert T. Spbnck. 

John D. Henley. 

J. D. Elliott. 

S. Cassin. 

Jambs Rensbaw. 

Thomas Brown. 

Charles C. B. Thompson. 

Alexanoer S. Wadsworth. 

George W. Rogers. 

George C. Read. 

Richard S. Coxe, Judge Advocate. 
The proceedings and sentence of the court are ap- 
proved; with the exception of the exclusion of Samuel 
Brown as an incompetent witness. The grounds of 
objection to his testimony apparent on the face of the 
record, being considered as going to his credibility 
and not to his competency. 

John Qitincy Adams. 

Washingtxm, 5t2i September, 1885. 
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Oq Commodore Stewarrs retarn from Washington, 
vheie hia trial took place, to his native city, (Pbiladel- 
fhiao hi* friends greeted him wiih a public dinner, in 
approbation of bis aervices in the Pacific Daring the 
jtm 1825 to 1830t he was variously engaged in ap- 
propriate daties, ancfa as examining Midshipmen, and 
titling on CoarU Martial, Ac Ac. 

hi March 1830, Commodore Stewart was in Wash- 
iqgtoo, and while there received from the secretary 
of ihe navy the Ibllowing circular, enclosing a copy 
of the reaolutions of the Senate of the United States. 

[CIECULAR ] 

Nary Depsrtment, March 3d, 1830. 
Sir: — I send yon herewith a copy of a resolution of 
ihe Senate of the United States of the first instant, call- 
ing fiv information relative to the necessity for employ- 
ing marines on board our vessels of war, and whether 
seamen could not be usefully substituted in their place, 
^, and have to request that you will, in conformity 
with the terma of the resolution, furnish mo with your 
opinion in writing, upon the different points embraced 
by it, as early as practicable. 
I am, respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 

John Branch. 
Com. Charles Stewart, 

United States Navy, Washington City. 

(COPT.) 

In Senate of the United States. 
March 1, 18iO. 

Rbbolvkd, — That the Secretary of the Navy be 
diieeted to furnish to this House, information on the 
ftUowing sobjects : 

Whether it is necessary to the armed eqoi|»Dent 
of a vessel of war, that Marinea should compose a 
part of its military force. 

Or whether marinea may not be usefully dispensed 
with, and a portion of the seamen be instructed in the 
tHs of araall arma, and perform all duties which can 
be' required of marinea, either in battle or in ordi- 
nsuy aervice. 

Whether seamen are not now instructed and prac- 
tised in the use of small arms ; and generally, any 
inliinnalion which may elucidate the inquiry whether 
marines can or can not be beneficially dispensed with 
OD board of our public vessels of war. 

Whether the petty officers and seamen who have 
been in aervice, but from age or slight disabilities, are 
rendered unlit for the active duties of their calling on 
ahip board, can be usefully and safely employed as 
giiaids at the navy stations, in lieu of the marines 
now assigned to that duty. 

And farther, that the Secretary of the Navy ob- 
tain from the officers composing the Navy Board, 
and other naval officers of rank now in the seat of 
GoTenunent, their opinions in writing on the fore- 
going subjects, to be transmitted with his report to the 
Senate. Attest: 

Signed, Walter Lowue. 



Wsihington, Msreh 8, 1830. 

SiRi-— I have had the honor to receive your letter 
of the third instant, covering a resolution of the Senate 
of the United States relative to the marine corps, re- 
quiring information on the following points : 

First. Whether it is necessary that " marines 
should compose a part of the military force of a ship 
of war?" 

To this I answer, that I do conceive them proper, 
and necessary, to constitute a part of the crew of a 
ship of war. 

Second. " Whether marines may not osefnlly be 
dispensed with, and a portion of the seamen be in- 
structed in the use of small arms, and perform all the 
duties which may be required of marines in battle, or 
on ordinary service V* 

To this I answer, that, for the mere purposes of 
battle, perhaps the seamen might be instructed, in a 
limited degree, in the use of small arms. 

Third. ** Whether seamen are not now instructed 
and practised in the use of small armsf* 

To this I answer, that a portion of the crew (other 
than the marines; are nuw, an<l always have been, 
instructed and practised in the use of small arms^ but 
that instruction and practice is very limited, as it 
necessarily mast be. 

Fourth. " Whether the petty officers and seamen 
who have been in service, but, from age or slight 
disabilities, are rendered unfit for the active duties of 
their calling on ship-board, can be usefully and safely 
employed as guards at the navy stations, in lieu o£ 
marines V 

To this T answer, I think not ; but as I have never 
had any command or control over a navy yard or 
station, I cannot speak to this question fjrom actual 
experience. The foregoing answers would seem to 
comprise all the honorable the Senate of the United 
States require on this subject ; and it would not have 
been proper to go farther, were it not for that part of 
their third question, requiring also any general infor- 
mation in elucidation of the object of the resolutionr 
" whether marines can, or cannot, be beneficially dis- 
pensed with on board our public ships of warf* 
Under this clause, I would beg leave to remark, that 
the mariaes are the only portion of the crew of a ship- 
of war that is wholly military, and the only part 
which could be rendered such, by the nature of the 
service, as well as the nature of those comprising the 
other classea If, then, it is at all desirable or useful 
to have a portion of the force of a ship of war wholly 
and completely military, that portion must be com- 
posed of a regularly organized infantry, for this rea- 
son — that the sea officers, from their employments and 
occupations in ships of war, differ materially from 
military officers ; because the ideas and general habits 
of sailors unfit them, in a great measure, for infantry 
soldiers; and because the limited space in -a ship of 
war would not admit of their training; and their 
general duty and employment would be too much de- 
ranged and interfered with. In order to ascertain the 
necessity and utility of having a portion of the crew of 
a ship of war organised as infantry, it will be necessary 
to inquire into the object and duties of such a corps. 
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Th« fint obfeci is, to instil into them thete sound 
Uiluary principles — obedience, subordinaiioo; and 
nespeci* that they nuiy be entitled to coafidrace in ih« 
discbarge of their duties as sentinels to watch over 
your magazines, spirii«rooms, store-rooms, gangways^ 
galleys, aiid look-outs; to preserve order, and prevent 
interruption to the cooking duties, and to guard your 
prisoners of war, who sumeiiroes outnumber the crew, 
la port, they constitute the deck-guard, and at sea 
they are (at least, a large portion of them,) always 
near their arms; thus they prevent surprise froM 
vkbottt, and check mutiny wiihiiw In the oidinary 
duties at sea, the marine watch perform the sane 
diuies on deck which wouU be required of any other 
body of men, except going aloft; conseqoenily, their 
luelulness and force as men are not lost ; for there 
must be some men kept on deck, in reefing and fari- 
ing, to haul the rigging, and manage the cordage for 
those who are aloft In battle, when the ship is en- 
gaged on both sides, or when otherwise necessary, 
they can be distributed among the carriage guns, for 
working the artillery. Should any operation, wholly 
military be required of them on bhore, they would be 
more efficient and competent to its performance. 
Should the combined efibru of seamen and marines 
be required for the surprise of posts, or the .escalade 
of a fortress, the marines, as a supporting column of 
ngular iiifoiktry, would form a disciplined body, 
whereon to rest the security of the other classes who 
ar9 appointed to make the grand eflbrt, and ' would 
yield them a steady coluraQ and military support in 
case of failure, when they would constitute the re* 
serve, and cover the retreat and embarkation of the 
seamen. The latter are a class of men, whose onset 
and first efibris are tremendous and formidable ; but, 
if resisted and diseomfided, they break into a hundred 
groups, which cannot be rallied, and they become a 
raer« mob, who, wiihout a boily of regulars to sustain 
them, must iali a sacriftco. 8eainen luxve a particu- 
lar aversion to the infantry drill, and, generally speak- 
ing, can be brought to little rastre in that art than to 
load and fire. That strict suborU tuation ar^d obedience 
to orders, and the pride of feeling, intuitive in a regu- 
lar soldier, cannot be attained by a seaman : hence 
the entire cfxifidence of the officers, for the per- 
formance of the ordinary duties on posts, cannot be 
ykt^dtd them ; frequent punii^hmenta would ensue for 
neglect and irregularities, and disgust to the service 
vsaold follow. But, »ir, there is another evil in at- 
tMSiptiiig to maka marines of sailors: the scarcity of 
aeanen, and ordinary seamen, would embarrass more 
and more the manning of our ships of war, if those 
who act as marines be substituted from the other 
classes. To take them from landsmen, no advantage 
would be gained aa regards the increased nautical 
efficiency of our sljips ; but much would be lost with 
respect to the military portion — we should have the 
men without the seaman's or the soldier's professien. 
In the above observations, I have referred to the pea* 
sibility of nuitiny in our national ship« of war. That 
nviiny haa occurred in our navy, there is no doubt 
One inalance took place on board the Constitution, in 
the Bay of Leghorn, in the year 1807. The mutiny 



broke out, I think, in July, and was near beceratBg 
serioi^a. By the formidable appearanee of a colaMI 
of marine bayonets, supported by nearly a hundred 
gallant officers armed, it was not only suppressed, hot 
twenty of the ringleaders were secured, and sent 
home in the ship, ironed, for panishment; bat th« 
Government deemed it most advisable net to piuish 
them, a» tkty losre rt^Al, <md the ecmmander vnt 
wrong. It appeared that the perk)d for which Mm 
men had engaged had expirtd, Thie praetiee of 
keeping the ships of war abseni beyond the period 
for which their crews are engaged, is becoming a 
fruitful source fur mutiny. Commanders, aniious to 
execute all the objects of the Government in sending 
them abroad, lose sight of their obligations to obejf tkg 
2atn, thereby rendering themselves liable to encounter 
death at sea, in the »htipe of mutiuy.and civil proKCu* 
tions on shore, for detaining their men beyond the 
period for which they engaged. Their paramount 
duty is to return to the United States, and discharge 
their crews, nfier they hov^ fnithfally performed their 
part of the contract. The Government should aa 
faithfully perform theirs, by returning them to their 
country end homes, and not suffering them to be dis- 
charged pennyless in distant seas, to encounter atarva- 
tion, or to beg, or become pirates. 

Very many penons are under the impression that 
most of the mutinies in the British navy originate In. 
their practice of impressment; but I believe there is 
scarcely an instance of the kind on record. Their 
mutinies originate from oprpresrion, and not impreaa- 
ment I also believe there is no case where the 
marines, as a body, participated in the mutiny of the 
seamen. If we refer to the very serious mutiny of 
the Channel fioet at the Nure. in 1797. 1 think we 
will find (I speak from impre^KiunH on the raenory 
only) that nothing was slated by the muUneer$ aa a 
grievance fur redress on the pert of the impressed 
men, except that sentence o( death for desertion, 
committed by an impressed man, wsa urged on the 
King as too severe a punit^hnient; and those who 
volunteered for the service, and look the boonty, at" 
sisted on being discharged every seven years. AboM 
the aame period, a bloody mniiny took place on board 
the British frigate, the llermione, on the West India 
station. This mutiny originated in the oppresakm 
and tyranny of the commander on that occasion. All 
the officers (except a master's mate) oncoanterad 
death. Captain Pigot, the commander of that aln^ 
was of such a tyrannical and intemperate dispoaitiDB^ 
as to wholly disqualify him for the command of men. 
If mutinies have not more frequently occurred in mu 
ships of war, it has been owing to the mildnesa of out 
commanders, the good feelings of the seamen lowacde 
their officern, and the support afiTorded the latter hgr a 
steady colamn of bayonets. There are some wh» 
will say that marines are uselesa except for idle 
parade. But even form and parade, in a militaij 
syaten, is perhapa more essential, in aid of the preserve 
tion of discipline amongst repuUioan citixena, tluui 
with the aubjects of a king. 

The whole business of life may be eaoaidered mr 
Uta. »>» U». taoi^^^fi^^^^ ^l5^«|^j»kti«e. 
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tion goe«» towards appMraDces. Men are at beflt but 
giown up children, "pleased with a rattle, tickled 
with a airaw." Take from military lervice ita dia- 
tiDguishing trappiogB, the possible ''pump and cir* 
omttiance of war," the probable vote of thauks of (he 
NstioDal Legialatiu'e, and what will then be left them 
to aid iheir patriotiam, in calling for the whole ener- 
giei of iha man, to support them in the perila of the 
battle and the ocean, the deprivations of their homea 
and its comfi>rta7 

If we refer to the past services of the marine corps, 
they will be ibttiid to be among the most distinguished. 
Whether you take Ihem at the charge of the bayonet, 
in uniaon with the seamen wielding the sabre and 
the pike, boarding the gun-boats ofl* Tripoli, in their 
Tarioua actions on the ocean, or in their efibrts with 
the seamen under Barney in resisting the advance of 
Ihe British columns to your capital, you will find they 
have ever suatained a high reputation for diseipliae, 
CQodoct, and courage. Under these circumstances, 1 
am decidedly of opinion that the marina cannot be 
beneficially dispensed with in our national ships of 
war. 

I haye tfaia honor l» be^ with great respect, air, 
your moal obedient aervant, 

Charlbb Stzwabt* 
The Hon. JoaH Baanch, Secietary of the Navy. 

In tha rooodi of August, 1830, he was appointed a 
member of (he Board of Navy Comnnssioners, at Wash- 
ington, where he remained until August, 1833 ; he 
Ihen retired to his farm, in New Jersey. In the month 
of July, 1836, he received the following letter of in- 
Btructiona from the Navy Department, associating 
with him those distinguished officers, Commodores 
Dallas aiKl Btilton, Commanders of the West Indian 
squadron, and of the Fensacola Navy Yard. 

l^sTy Department, July 8, 18J». 
To Comraodoraa Chaklks Stkwakt, Alxii. J. Dal- 
las, and W. C. Bolton. 

Gektlshbn : — Under the act of the third of March, 
18S7, the President of the United Stales was autho- 
rised to cause the Navy Yards of the United States to 
ha tborooghly examined, and plans to be prepared 
and aaBCtkmed by him, for the improvement of the 
nme, and the preaervatioB of the public property 
ihflieio; fion which plana no deviation is to be made 
bat by his especial order. Thia haa been done with 
aU, ezcapt the Navy Tarda at Pensaeola and New 
Totk. YoD are hereby conatiiuted a Board of Com- 
Mirnkmera lo make the eiamination, and prepare the 
flao agveeably to that act for the Navy Yard at Pen- 
aaeale, Mr. William P. Sanger will report to y«ii, 
and will net under your direction. IIi» assiatanee aa 
am. engioeer, will be aervioeable ia the discharge of 
Iha duty aaaigBed to you. 

The ot»jee( of the law referred to, is to make auch 
•D anaogement ef the improvements and build inga at 
Ike yaada, and aoeh plana lor future expenditures upon 
fhem, as ahall beat promote economy, and beet fit them 
fcff the publie aerviee, and the tranaaetion of the pub- 
lie heaiiwaa, and save the neceaaity of 



after, by which the public money would be useleealfr 
expended. The plan to be adopted is designed to be 
permanent, and to embrace all tlie buildings and im- 
provements which will at any future time be neceih 
sary at the Pensacola Navy Yard. 

For the discharge of your duty, therefore, it will be 
indispensable to look to the probable extension of this 
yard for future service. An enlarged view of all the 
matters connected with it as a dock yard and aa a 
building and repairing eatablishment will be raqoiredr 
to enable you to make such a plan aa will be penoft* 
nently useful. To officers to experienced and inleUi* 
gent, it is not necessary to enumerate the buildin^i 
and improvements which will be hereaflw called for 
by the service. ^ 

You will be careful to provide for them all, and 
upon an accurate map of the yard, you will deeig- 
nate the position in which every building and every 
improvement ia to be placed. In your recommenda- 
tion for these improvements, you will, of courae, con- 
sider the means of approach by water, aa well aa the 
kMsaiion on the land. 

I am, respectfully, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant^ 
M. DiCKBiaoN. 

In compliance with the foregoing instructions. Com- 
modore Stowart proceeded to Pensacola, in the United 
States sloop of war, Natchez, Captain Mervine. The 
following joint report waa made from Penaaoola: 



September 37, 1S3& 
Sra :— We have the honor to aubmit to you, (as 
commiasioneTa to whom was aligned the planning of 
the Navy Yard at this place.) in compliance with your 
instructions of July the eighth, a plan of the Navy 
Yard, with all the docks, slipe, and buildings, which, 
in all probability, will in future be required for the 
public fiervice, and which appears to us necessary, at a 
station of such high national importance an ihis seema 
to the commissioaars to be. 

The commissioners have been obliged to keep ia 
view some peculiarities attending this extensive bay, 
such as ita almost constant and airong ebb>tidee, the 
destructive effects of the marine- worm, and the inva- 
riable sandy nature of the soil. 

Under the infioence of these consideratiena^ they 
deemed it easencial, and therefore projected on the 
plan, a sea wall, sufficient to aflbrd all the wharfing 
accommodation for shipa in ordiaary, repainag, maa^ 
ing, or fitting for aervice, as well as all transports emr 
ployed m bringing the necessary soppliea for the ea- 
tabliahment at any future time. 

About a quarter of a mile in the rear of the Navy 
Yard there euats a oonatant freali-water lake, adequate 
to the aupply, at all limea, of water for the wet dock 
which this sea wall will form, to furnish all that may 
be required in the Navy Yard in case of fire, and su^ 
ficient for watoring the ships of war. Thus the freak 
water in the wet deck will prevent the efiect of 
worms on the dty dock galea, aa well aa all weodea 
straciurea in ita vicinity; it will also fumiak the 
■wana of deatioying 
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baroadei, and other fouling lubstancM of •hips' hot- 
toma, and act as a cleanser to their copper on ooming 
from sea, as well aa to preserve their bottoms from 
fouling while repairing, fitting, or lying in ordinary at 
the Navy Yard. The rigging loft is placed near the 
Tope-walk for convenience sake, on part of the sea- 
wall wharf, and under it we contemplate having suf- 
ficient store room for cables and cordage, handy to be 
put on board ships in its neighborhood, or boats to con- 
vey to ships elsewhere, with as little manual labor as 
possible. The sail-loft is also conveniently placed on 
the sea-wall wharf wiih the same view: and under- 
neath store-room will be found sufficient for all the 
pitch, tar, turpentine, rosin, and oil, where they will 
be fonvenient to water carriage, as well as for extin- 
guishing those combustible articles should they acci- 
dent^ly take fire. On the opposite angle of the sea- 
wall we have pieced the building slips, boat and mast 
houses, with the heavy blacksmithery, anchor, and 
tank foundries, castings, and plumberies, from whence 
all those heavy appurtenances for ships of war can be 
conveniently boated and transported ; and with a view 
to concentrate the necessary working fires as much as 
possible, we have located the cooper-shop, bake-house, 
and cook-house in the vicinity, with the accommoda- 
tions for negro laborers, near the entrance gate, under 
the eye of the marine guard there stationed. 

The commissioners, in obedience to the farther in- 
■tioctions of the department, of Aogn«t tenth, made a 
reconnoisance of the grounds contigmua to the Navy 
Yard for a site for the marine barracks ; and they find 
the ground to the right too unequal in its surface, and 
too many water- pools on and about it, to answer that 
purpose. On the left, the ground is moro favorable, 
and would present an eligible position stretching along 
the front of the bay, open and airy, with a pleasant 
water view; but here the ground is, in part, occupied 
with settlements under lease from the Government, 
which might not be conveniently or easily got rid of: 
in which case, there only remains the rear of the 
Navy Yard, about five hundred feet in depth, with 
the same extent as the Navy Yaid { which would af- 
ford ample room to erect all the necessary buildings, 
accommodations, gardens, and parade ground, that may 
at any time be found necesiary. 

The commissioners, in compliance with your letter 
of August twentieth, have examined the two several 
places pointed out as eligible sites for a Navy Yard 
within this bay ; that is to say, the Nuvy Cove, oppo 
site the town of Pensacola, and a place above the town 
called f ive Fathom Hole. The former. (Navy Cove,) 
the commissioners are of opinion would not answer 
th^ purpose at all, and is liable to very many objec- 
tions; its location is beyond the reach of any immedi- 
ate protection from the fortifications or their garrisons, 
for any small military expedition would be able to 
surprise it through the Santa Rosa sound ; it is shut 
in from the advantages of the sea breezes, and, con- 
sequently, is excessively hot for laborers and mecha- 
nics; and, indeed, were thoae disadvantages removed, 
the extent of the flata is too great to be overcome with- 
oat very heavy expenditures. With respect to the 
lattar, (Five Fathom Hole,) the 



discover any advantages over the present location to 
induce their recommending a change; ships there 
placed would be much exposed to the great range of 
eastealy winds, which are the strongest that blow in 
this quarter ; it is, also, at the head of the deep water 
in the bay, and will be that portion of it roost likely 
to fill up and shallow hereafter, when the surround- 
ing country becomes cleared, cultivated, and liable to 
wash from the heavy raina of the summer aeason. 
All of which is most respectfully submitted, 
By your obedient servants, 

Charlis Stswart, 
A. J. Dallas, 
W. C. Bolton, 

ComsitMxoiierf. 
To Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, 

Secretary of the Aavy, WtuhingUm. 

During the stay of the Commodore at Pensacola, he 
made extensive notes, and observations, and shortly 
after his return to Philadelphia, he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Philadelphia, Norember 20, 1830. 

Sir: — In your instructions directed to me of the 
eighth of July last, relative to the plan for the construc- 
tion of the navy yard at Pensacola, you direct that "All 
the buildings and improvements should be comprised in 
the plan which at any future time would be necessary 
at that yard ;" and that " an enlarged view should be 
taken of all the matters connected with it as a dock 
yard, or a building and repairing establishment."' 
Having completed a plan for the improvements of the 
yard, and submitted it to you, I beg leave now to 
submit to you, also, some ideas which occurred to me 
in taking that enlarged view of this establishment 
which your instructions seem to aim at. 

In studying the position of Pensacola, with reference 
not only to our own adjacent coast, and the great out- 
let of the Mississippi which it is so favorably placed 
to protect, but also to the neighboring countries of 
Mexico and the islands of Cuba, Jamaica, and St. Do- 
mingo, which are all liable at some future period tv 
be occupied by nations at enmity with the United 
Statea, the national importance of the place could not 
but force itself on my mind, and excite aome surprise 
that it had not hitherto attracted more the attention of 
the Government. In evidence how little has as yet 
been done there, I may mention the fact, that the re- 
venue schooner Dexter had to resort to Charleston to 
get her sides caulked, and a few other trifling repain 
which she needed. Yet, at the same time that the 
great section of our country, of which Pensacola roust 
hereafter become the naval depot, has been thus over- 
looked, we find large appropriations applied to the 
construction of navy yards in the middle and eastern 
states. Casual observers unacquainted with the luke* 
warmness with which the development of our naval 
energies has been prosecuted, might naturally conclude 
that this disparity had its origin in an indifference to 
our true policy, or in sectional selfishness ; or how ebe 
could they account for the extraordinary fact, that oar 
whole seaboard firom No^l|^^t^;^^^i^^xteBt 
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of DMrly two thoasaod miles, doe* not aflbrd the means 
o( even repairing a sloop of war ; whilst to the north 
ind east, in less than one ihoasand miles of ooast, the 
means not only for repairs, bat for construction, are so 
•ingalarly multiplied, that in the Chesapeake waters 
we have two— the navy yards at Norfolk and Wash- 
ington; and in the bay of Massacbosetis, two others — 
one at Portsmouth and one at Boston. There is great 
deficiency in the southeni section of our country, as 
respects preparation for naval defence, where it may 
be most needed, to protect the rich and exuberant 
region which has its outlet in the straiti of Florida. 
In the event of war, every means would be wanting 
to afibrd a permanent protection for its great and valu- 
able products issuing fbrtli through so many arteries, 
and now rendering all Europe tributary to us, and 
promoting the prosperity not only of the states which 
produce them, but at the same time the wealth, power, 
and aggrandizement of our whole Union. Through 
the Florida stream flow all the commerce and valuable 
prodaciions of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Bliasoori, Indiana, and Illinois. All the produce of 
these various states, except that of South Carolina and 
Georgia, must pass through the straits of Cape Florida, 
the only practicable outlet of the great Gulf of Mexico, 
which is thus constituted for egress, a close sea, as 
much so as the Mediterranean, owing to the northeast 
trade wind which prevails to the south, and the island 
of Cuba and the Bahamas closing it on the east. 

All the states enumerated are highly interested in 
the establibhment of an efficient naval depot within 
the Gulf of Mexico, embracing all the elements ne- 
cessary Sot the repairs, construction, and equipment 
of ships of war, and the gradual acclimaiing of troops 
for southern service. 

By means of the strong current of the Gulf Stream, 
naval protection could be afibrded to Georgia and 
Sooth Carolina with as much facility and despatch 
from Pensacola as from any of our northern naval sta- 
tions ; and, on the contrary, a naval force rendezvous- 
ing at Portsmouth, Boston, New York, or Norfolk, 
woold be as unavailable for our coast and commerce 
in the Gulf of Mexico, as a naval force at Brest or 
Cherbourg woold be for the protection of the south 
of France and her commerce in the Mediterranean. 
Indeed, the ships of our northern ports would be siill 
less available than the French ships under those cir- 
cmnstances; for, owing to the circuitous navigation 
round the south of Cuba, which the stiong currents of 
the Golf of Florida render necessary, it would take 
from thirty to fifty days for a fleet to retach the Gulf of 
Mexico from any port on our north Atlantic coast 
The Natchesaloop of war, in whieh I took my passage 
in the fnl^ment of the orders of the eighth of July last, 
took thirty-four days to get from New York to Pensa- 
cola ; and the year preceding, the same ship was fifty- 
six days in conveying Commodore Dallas from New 
York to the aame place. 

Fnnee, situated precisely, with respect to the Me- 
diterranean, as the United Slates are to the Gulf of 
Maxieo^ found it ne cc ia r y to establish her ^reat naval 
depot at Tookm ; and Spain, with her establishment 



at Ferrol, and another at Cadis, immediately by the 
straits of Gibraltar, could not protect her Mediterm- 
nean commerce, without another formidable establish- 
ment at Carthagena. Thus must it be with the United 
States. The Gulf of Mexico is our Mediterranean, and 
Pensacola will become our Toulon ; also, at no distant 
period, some port on the coast of South Carolina or 
Georgia must furnish the same facilities as Cadis, for 
the protection of the exterior mouth of the straits of 
Florida. 

However inclined some may be to pass over this 
important question, it does appear to me, that if our 
Government be true to the purposes of its institution, 
they will accord ample protection to every section of 
our Union. The period for according this proteciion 
may be delayed, to the injury of our interests, and the 
dishonor of our national character; but it cannot be 
always avoided, fur, in some futuro maritime war — 
such as, sooner or later, must take place, and which 
we may be engaged in — the productions of that vast 
empire, which has for its only outlet the straits of Flo- 
rida, will be efifectually locked up, to the fatal injury 
of the country, or possibly to the dissolution of the 
Union. 

It is not probable that an enemy will hereafter 
ever attempt to make permanent conquest of any part 
of our territory; yet past experience has shown us 
with what facility an inconsiderable military force, 
sustained by a naval one, could agitate our Whole 
seaboard, harass the roUitia, bum our towns and 
plantations, and arrest entirely our commerce and 
coasting trade, for the want of adequate means of de- 
fence, proportioned to the resources and real power 
of our country. At a later period, we have seen with 
what facility a handful of pirates, without territorial 
protection, skulking into and out of tlie harbors of the 
neighboring islands, could pillage and destroy our 
vessels trading lo the Caribbean imd Mexican seas, 
and sacrifice the lives of our citixcns with relentless 
barbarity. 

Foreign powers, with whom we are liable, from 
conflicting interests, to be brought into collision, bor- 
der on our territory, and occupy a chain of formidable 
pests, stretching along and overlooking our whole 
southern coast — such as Jamaica, Mexico, Cuba, Ber- 
mudas, and the Bahamas ; some of which are main- 
tained at great expense, and might be the rendesvous 
for future means of annoyance and attack of our ter- 
ritory and commerce. 

The Gulf of Mexico and Straits of Florida, consti- 
tuting as they do the outlet of so many productions 
of a rich and valuable nature, thus surrounded by 
various nations, bid fair to be the scenes of much fu- 
ture contention. Our own interests in that quarter are 
of immense and rapidly increasing value, and which 
being thus open to assault, it appears to me it would 
be a wise policy in our Government to provide the 
arsenals and establishments for ships of war necessary 
to the protection of our vast interests in that sea, and 
thus prevent iu falling a prey to the rapecions grasp 
of future belligerants,as well as to avoid the neoeasily 
•f our ahips of war navigating (perhaps in a crippled 

«ODditiOD} . d»«»~'f i«ffi?«ify^e^l5«9§ll'*'^ 
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Ikfi oeceaMiy lepBin and nfit, from the dettnieiion 
of baltlei the diswcen of the element!, and the decay 
incident to our veesels. and subject to great lo« of time 
in going from and returning to their atations at the soiiih. 
The new principles of £uropean policy and reform 
in relation to their American colonies, aided by the 
ftnatics, spread over our own coantry, exciting an in- 
auirectionary spirit among a numerous class of our 
iouth- western populatiun, together with the cupidity 
which the rich productions of that country are calcu- 
lated to create, seem to admonish us not to trust too 
iar to our own peaceful habits and passive disposition, 
bat 10 apil^ly all the means in tlie poasemion of the Go- 
Temmeot for the permanent defence of that interesting 
pQ|tion of the Union. 

If these impressions are just, it appears to me of the 
greatest importance that the construction of the dock 
and navy yard at Peosacola should be pushed on with 
all possible despatch ; and that the navy should obtain 
tiiere every aasential to its efficiency; and the Govern- 
BMnt and country sho«ld find at that place, on the firat 
•mergency, all the means of defence for the coast and 
its commerce. The best harbor in the Gulf of Mexico, 
acceasible at all seasons of the year, enjoying an ex- 
emption from tropical diseases, and a mild climate, 
Batare aeems to have forased it for the great naval 
depot and rendeivoas for onr ships destined to protect 
tiie Mexican seas. This harbor admits, with facility 
«f ingress and egrem, the largest sloops of war and 
Berchant ships; but this will not be *< adequate to the 
future warns of the nation in the Gulf of Mexica' 
The deepening of the bar, or entrance, so as to admit 
vemels of the largest class, is essentitJ to that port, 
aad is an experiment well worth trying. Should, 
however, the experiment fail, a new channel could be 
cat through the island of St. Rosa, which, I should 
thmk, would not be a work of much difficulty, as the 
iabod is very narrow, and has deep water ckMe to the 
ahere on the sea side. 

The abundance of the finest timber for the con- 
akmction and repairing of vessels of war, which grows 
an the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, and immediately 
itt the neighborhood of Pensaoola, which now has to 
be tnnsported to the northern navy yards at a great 
axpenae and labor, added to the facilitiea which the 
intarnal improvementa in a state of progress in that 
country will afford for the transportation of every mate- 
rial ibr fleets of war, constitutes a strong reason for the 
early establishment of a school of workmen and mecha- 
nics, so essential lo the ends proposed, of meeting ** any 
firture wants at that place," and developing its atility 
aa a naval depot and rendesvous for the ships of war. 

Considering the exposed state of this section of oar 
Union fium the caoaes before enumerated, and that 
the Gulf of Mexico and its outlet (the Straits of Flori- 
da,) ia our vnlneraUo point, through which flows so 
kige a portion of our national wealth, no time ought 
to bo kai in rendering Fensaoolft the key lo, and tfaa 
dofonoa of, the Mexican aeoa. 

I hav« the honor to remain« Teiy leapeelfally, air, 
your most obedient servant, 

CHAftUm SnWAET. 

To Um Hoil MABiiOn Dioaaumii, 

Secretary of the Navy. 



On the first of July, 1637, Commodore James Barroa 
resigned the commafjd of the Navy f ard, at Philadel- 
phia, and Commodore Stewart was placed in command 
of that establishment. 

By the most strenuous exertions. Commodore Stew- 
art succeeded in launching the lineof-baitle-ship 
Pennsylvania, on the eighteenth day of July. Thisshtp, 
iiot only the largest in our navy, but the roost magnifi* 
cent in point of model and constroction, was ordered 
by the Secretary of the Navy to be removed from 
Philadelphia to Norfolk, to be coppered, and Commo- 
dore Siewert was appointed to equip and take her to 
that place fur the purpose. 

The order of the Secretary of the Navy to transfer 
the Pennsylvania u> another place to be coppered, 
produced a deep and universal dissatisfaction among 
I he citizens of Philadelphia, and indeed of the whole 
State. 

Large and spirited public meetings were convened 
to remonstrate against the measure, and to urge upon 
the Executive, the necessity of having her completed 
in the yard where her keel was laid. 

In this just state- pride of his fellow citizens. Com- 
modore Stewart warmly participated ; but the deter- 
mination of the Department was irreversable, and he 
yielded with regret to the fiat of the department* 
which took from the State of Pennsylvania the honor 
of giving the finishing stroke to the noble ship that 
bears her own name. 

The want of a dry dock at Philadelphia, was the 
alleged ground of justification fur thia procedure, 
and called the immediate attention of Commodore 
Stewart to this important appendsge of a complete 
navy yard at this city. 

The commercial importance of Philadelphia, iti fa- 
cilities for procuring timbers and other materials for 
building and repairing ships, and its central location, 
all combined to force on his mind the propriety of 
recommending the establishment of a dry dock, and 
enlisted the utmost energies of almost all the public 
men and people of Pennsylvania in aapport of the 



As the Commodore enters into the matter with hia 
characteristic vigor, it is hoped that in a short time 
(his salutary object will be attained, and all agree 
that it will materially contribute to the benefit of the 
many industrious mechanics and laboren who will 
thus find employment, and to the advancement of the 
commereial interests and prosperity of his native city« 
as well aa to the naval resources and atrength of the 
country. 

Should this anderiaking prove auceessful. it wfll 
stand a monument, as enduring aa the ** right angled 
city'* itself, oemmemorative of the public spirit and 
devotion to the navy, which have ever distinguislied 
hia career* 

Commodore Stewart ia about five feet nine tnehei 
in height, eroct and well proportioned, of a dignified 
find engaging presence, and potsessed of great ooneti- 
lutlonal powers to endoro hardships and privations ef 
all kinda. Alihough fifty-nine yeets of age, he ia ei0i 
08 aeiiveaa if he p^^dillft to the vrime of life. 
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Ha oomplexioQ is fairp like that of Mr. Jefferson, 
but bean the weather-beaten mark* of naval tervice. 
Hit hair is of a cheanut color ; his eyea blue, large, ' 
peoetraiing. and intelligent. The cast of his counte- 
Buice is Roman, bold, strong, and corotnandtng, and 
hii hfad finely formed. It has been pronounced by 
1 phrenologisi, the head of a man of great vigor and 
Bi2hi, high sense of justice, and VifleziMe resolution 
«f purpose. It is well known that his character cor- 
Rfponds perfectly with these indications. 

His mind is acute and powerful, grasping the great- 
atw smallest subjects with the intuitive mastery of 
geaiosL He not only fully understand]} his profes- 
aooas a naval commander, but all the varioos inte- 
iHb of coaaserce, the foreign and domestic policy of 
ht tmmtry, ih« princiflas af goverameot, and the 
"law of iMliom," are aa ikmiliar to him as ** house- 
kUworda." 

I^ MBf pOTBon conault his nimiaion oflicial letters 
and reports, enbrnciiig a wide raoge of suljects; or sit 
down and oaovene with kun upon the political end 
Bcid fetoiinna of our cosnfry. ila iatemal resaurces, 
asd the trtte poliey of developing theas^and ke will be 
aitDDished at ike ezlest and acc««aey of kia infbrma- 
tioo. OfeB bas Ike ^neaiiiiB been asked, bow did 
this aaii, amidat the rapid evaiats of a life spent in 
the active aorvice af kis oouBtry, acquire so much 
veful knowledge beycmd the apparent life of hie pro- 
fession? The answer is, — Comriiodore Stewart has 
ilways beeo an observer, a reader, and a thinker. 
Kotkiag kaa eaeaped kis vigilant attention. He has 
devoted himself to the service of his country, and he 
Inids that wko ever woukl serve kis countfy well, 
ihoaki onderaiaiid its govemBsent, its laws, and its 
i&teieslf. in order to uphold, represent, and sustain 
then. 

His cootfol over bis pasawns is truly surpriaing, 
aad onder the OKiat irritating circumstances, his old- 
M seaoien have never yet seen a ray of anger Aash 
fiooi kis oye. His kindoeia, benevolence, and boma- 
m.^ are proverbial amongst those who know him, but 
lus sense of justice and requisitioDS of duty are as un- 
bending aa late. 

That tbia ia not the atimined language of panegyric, 
Ncur to the indisputable account, in the preceding 
tkctch, of his noble rescue of ihe women and children 
fioa a watery grave, ibr proof of his humanity. Re- 
car to his invention of our cannon sighti, an event 
vhieh added so much to our superiority in gunnery, 



for proof of his mechanical genius. Recur to his able 
and masterly letter to General Sucre, among many 
others, the principles of which have now become the 
guide and rule of our government, on the subject of 
blockades, for a proof of his knowledge of the Law 
of Nations. Recur to the magnanimous stand taken 
by him in conjunction with Commodore 'Bain bridge, 
on the eniploynietit of the navy at the outset of the 
war. for proof of his chivalric (Mtrioiism ; to which 
circiimsianecs alone are justly attributable— accord- 
ing to the Secretary of the Navy — our glorious 
victories on the ocean, victories which covered tke 
flag of the nuliun with imperishable honor, and in- 
spired the drooping hearts of our countrymen wilk 
that confidence and valor which enabled them to van- 
quish the foe, uherever ihey met him on sea or laiML 
Recur for proof of his skill and bravery to the many 
actions in which he fought and commended, and ee- 
pecially to his victory over the Cyane and Levant, a 
victory unprecedented in naval history, by which he 
reduced to practice his own prior theory, that one larga 
ship could capture two ships of combined superior 
force.* 

Recur to his numerous reports to the Navy Depart* 
ment, and to the President of the United Slates, at 
diflereot periods, for proof of his intimate and corp- 
prehensive acquaintance with the domestic policy and 
iniereat of his country ; and, if farther proof be need* 
ed of his ablity and patriotism in the service of his 
country, every President, from Mr. JeAerson down to 
Mr. Van Bareo, baa conferred upon him his emphatic 
approbation, and somo testimony to his satisfactory 
discharge of every duty. 

Such is a brief outline of the character of Commtv- 
dore Stewart, a son of whom Pennsylvania, as well aa 
the entire Union, has just reason to be proud. Hia 
counsels and his services have contributed so much to 
the glory of the Navy, that they must be gratefully 
remembered, as lon^ as the star spangled banner af^ 
fords protection against foreign aggression to thoee 
over whom it floats, and is honored and respected 
throughout the world. 

Long may he live to serve his country, and to bo- 
hold the navy, with which he has been ao long and 
so honorably associated, hoist her flrfg in every breexe, 
and protect her commerce and her rights on every sea. 

* See his Letter, twelfth of November, 18121, to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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The fragile hope-bods of an old man*s heart 
As Ike pale anuw-drops into being »tHrt; 
Tbey blount a day 'mid vi inter's chilling breath. 
The aazl— become the property of death. B, 



APPEAL TO DEATH. 



Dan Dealk. mveh do I mme and marvel. Dan, 
Thai iko'i eanrt m* tninide. old geirtleman, 
To douh)e.np St my d<ior tniee for me. 
Who at cAy duar did ■^%fliSf^feft^gle 
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RESUSCITATED JOES, 

VERSIFIED. 



From oat of the old fidib comeih the new oaaL^Prorrerb. 



NUMBBR II. 
No. yi— THE BLESSINGS OF LIFE. No. X. — I TOLD YOU SO. 



When the devil engaged with Job's patience in battle, 

. Tootk and nail strove to worry him out of his life, 

He robb'd him of children, slaves, houses, and cattle. 

But, mark me, he ne'er thought of taking his wife! 

Bat heaven, at length, Job's forbearance rewards : 
And in time double wealth, double honor, arrives; 

Heaves doubles his children, slaves, houses, and herds. 
Bat we don't hear a word of a couple of wives! 



No. VII.— A DISHONEST BUTCHER. 

•* You're a thief," said a wag, " and I'll show it," 

To a butcher, with angry feeling; 
** Tis a scandalous fact, and you know it. 

That knives you are constantly Mteeling /" 



No. VIII.— LIKE AND NOT LIKE. 

William was holding in his hand 

The likeness of bis wife ; 
Twas drawn by some enchanted hand. 

It seemed so much like life. 

He almost thought it spoke— he gazed 

Upon the picture still ; 
And was delighted and amazed 

To view the painter's skill. 

"This picture is just like thee, Jane, 

'Tis drawn to nature true ; 
I've kissed it o'er and o'er again, 

It is so mach like yoa." 

" And has it kissed thee back, my dear ?" 

** Ah, no! my love," said he; 
** Then, William, it is very clear. 

It's not at all like me." 



No. IX.— CONNUBIAL COMFORT. 

Cries Sue to Will, 'midst matrimonial strife, 
« Coned be the hoar I first became your wife!" 
^ By all the powers," aaid Will, ** but that's too bad ! 
You've onii'd the only civil koiur we've had." 



A farmer once, with many a comfort blest, 

Honest and plain— his plough too always goings, 
Stiil wanting something more to crown the rest. 

Took to himself a wife, active and knowing. 
Their days they passed with harmony full fraught, 

And nothing knew of matrimonial strife. 
Save from a cant phrase that his dear had caught. 

Which proved the torment of the poor man's life. 
To cut the matter short, a curious power 

She boasted, of foretelling each event: 
And did it rain, she knew there'd be a shower ; 

If sinners turned, she knew that they'd repent. 
Whene'er the good man, vexed, would aay, ** My dear , 

Old Hodge's hogs the oom-^lfls have been plun- 
dering," ^. 
Or that the cows had eat the clover bare, 

" 1 told you ao," she'd cry — " why are you wonder- 
ing?" 
When freshets rose, and swept a fence or gate. 

If bams blew down, or cattle went astray. 
Or neighbor bowed beneath the stroke of fate — 

" I told you so," his loving spouse would say. 
One day. to prove her wondrous foresight more. 

He hit upon a plan somewhat uncouth : 
He ran into his house, and stoutly swore 

The hogs had eat the grindstone up smack amooth. 
Up atarts his rib, so ominous to prove it. 

And gazing in his agitated face. 
Cries out, " 1 tdd you so, then, why not move itt 

I knew it stood in an improper place." 



No. XI.— SHARP SHOOTING. 

A cockney sportsman, gunning, to a country aquire 

declares. 
That he, one mom, 'ere breakfast time, shot three and 

thirty hares. 
" Indeed ! shot three and thirty hares ?" <* Yea, truly !" 

looking big ; 
*<Then," says the squire, **yott aurely mmt hAve/rstf 

atawigr 
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No. XII — A WHET BEFORE DINNER 

Too late for dinner by an hour, 
The dandy enter'd — in a shower 
Caaght, and no coach when mostly wish'd, 
The beau was, like the dinner, diak*d. 
Mine host then, with fat capon lined, 
Grinn'd and eiclaim'd, ** I s'pose you've dined. 
Indeed, I see yon took— 'twas wrong— 
A who, sir, as you came along." 



No. XIII—THE MODERN SAINT. 

Here and there it is our fate, 
To meet a sort of reprobate, 
MTho makes us feel the proverb lame. 
That man and master are the same. 
It chanced within a century. 

There lived at B 

A saint, who well deserved 
In rum to be preserved. 
So pious and so fond of freedom. 
No one to slavery would he doom. 
Bat whites unth him were not the brack ones, 
His charity was all for Uack ones. 
One day, a man — a common case — 
Was kwking out to get a place. 
When he was told that there was room 
In this said mansion for a grq^m. 
He came — the master most observant, 
Strict in the hiring of a servant. 
Went thro' the forms inherent to the scene. 

Of character, of wages, and of warning. 
Good morals, sober, honest, steady, clean, 

Shan plays, hate girls, rise early in the morning; 
AH which, though wisely he defined it, 

He found just as he wished to find it ; 

The man himself said so— 
And he roust know. 
Bat now, though Thomas thought it all too much, 
There yet remained this final master-touch. 
He said — his visage graced with saint-like 
"When you have rack'd your horses up, 
Tou'll comb your hair, and wash and sup, 
And then, f shall eipeei, attend at prayers. 
There like myself behave. 
And sing a stave." 
At this, the man — somewhat confused — 
Scraped, scratched his head, and mused ,- 
** Yee, sir^ — oh, yes — but if I must— 
As it is right to do what one engages-^ 

Tour honor won't object, I trust, 
1V> let it be considered in my wages.'* 



Wo. XIV.— IRISH REFLECTIONS. 

Pat at a mirror stood, with eyes 

Close shut ; when one, in great surprise, 

Exclaimed, ** What means the apef 
" What mane I, honey f widout book 
That's answered — to see how I lock 

Wkm I am fatt oilape ."* 



No. XV — AN OVERCHARGE. 

Some twenty years ago— it may be more — 

When Bonaparte was in lofty station, 
He vowed he'd fly his eagles on the shore. 

And freedom give to all the British nation. 

Now, John Bull relished not this kind intention ; 

He knew that eagles were much given to peck ; 
So thanked the Emperor for his attention. 

Yet firm resolved his progress be would check. 

From John 'o Groats to Cornwall's austral end, 
A race of volunteers immediate springs. 

And valiant hearts their country to defend. 

Who swore they'd clip the Imperial eagle's winga^ 

Sam Miles, a lad wiih heart of British oak, 
(His head was somewhat of a softer mold,) 

Among the awkward squad his station took, 
And in a moment grew a soldier bold. 

The drill was over — well he'd play'd his part, 
Now homeward to his loving spouse he hies ; 

Explain'd the mysteries of ihe martial art. 
And held the musket to her gazing eyes. 

" Come here, my love ; I'll quickly fire the piece, ' 
And you shall bear the wondrous noise it makes." 

He loaded — twirled the rod about with grace. 
And, soldier-like, his fooling firmly takes. 

He touched the trigger, but the piece was dumb. 
For why? our hero had forg*jt to prime! 

He scratched his head, and after many a hum, 
** There's not enough," so charged another time. 

Yet all was hush ; his efhttB were in vain— 
A third he tried — nor yet the fourth was right — 

He charged and rammed, and rammed and chaiged 
again. 
Till down the tenth he forced with all his might 

But now a ray of reason glanced his soul, 

** I see — I see my error — never fear. 
All's right, my love ; I qui(e forgot the hole^- 

I ought t'have put a little priming here." 

He fired — bang! with a tremendous sound ; 

The piece was burst, and straight to atoms flew. 
Laid our brave warrior sprawling on the ground. 

And by his side, unhurt, his wife so true. 

Adet a while, the wife began to rise ; 

Sam seized her fast — roared out with voice of wo^ 
*' Janet, Janet, keep still, and shut your eyes, 

'Tis only once ! she's nine times more to go.** 



No. XVI — ADAM'S FIRST SLEEP. 

He laid him down and slept, and from his side. 

Woman in all her magic beauty rose ; 
Dazzled and charmed, he called that woman ** bride/'* 

And his first sleep became his last repose !u [^ 
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A DAY ON LAKE ERIE 



BY WILLIA.M X. BUKTON. 



An ye woods, and trees, and bowen, 
AH ye virtues, and Te ponrers 
That inhabit in the lakes. 
In the pleasant sprinn and bnkes. 
More your leet 

To our sound. 
Whilst we ifreet 
All this ground* 

Fletcher, 



f Tat £nt bell had sounded when I stepped from the 
wharf at Detroit, on board one of the mammoth steam- 
boats that daily ply acro« the lake. It was a lovely 
morning, and the breath of the early day came from 
the warm south, " fragrant wiih nature's odors/' I 
mounted upon the upper deck, and gaxed upon the 
motley group assembled on the wharf. A steamboat 
had just arrived firom Buflblo, and the embarking and 
disembarked passengers of the two veasels were mixed 
in sweet confusion. Emigrants hunting for locations ; 
western men journeying to the seaboard citieafor their 
supply of £i11 goods ; tourists, of both sexes, from all 
parts of the states, crossing each other in their v?ay to 
Niagara and the Upper Lakes; land speculators from 
Green Bay and Chicago ; Irish laborers and lake sai- 
lors; town and city growers, with pockets full of plats 
and plans of lots of wild land that under their care 
are eventually to become so many Western New 
Yorks. Indian traders, journeying to attend the pay- 
day of the rendezvous of the red men ; Yankee deal- 
ers in eveiy variety of down-east ware, travelling 
for custom. Two young men with moustached lips at- 
tracted universal attention — ^they were British officers, 
about to penetrate into the northern parts of the ter- 
ritory, the regions of ice and granite, with the en- 
thusiastic intention of raising a regiment of half-breeds 
lor the service of Texas. A cluster of hardy peasant- 
ry from the banks of the sunny Rhine were gabbling 
bad French with some Canadian voyageurSf who were 
anxious to descend the St Lawrence to their homes 
in the island colony. Not a negro was to be seen on 
the quay, but a young Indian of noble mien stood on 
the hill rise, and gazed on the busy scene below with 
a curious eye. He belonged to the Potawattomies, a 
numerous and warlike tribe. He was considerably 
above the usual height of men : his black and shining 
hair was parted along the centre of his head, and 
hung in lengthy braids down hia back, like a Swiss 
peasant girl — a huge mass of. feathers, plucked from 
the eagle's wing or the wild turkey's tail, was fastened 
to the end of eveiy braid. Hia whole attire was of 
Indian character, for the unmixed blood of the red 
Btan filled his veins. 

A strongs contrast to this geniuse son of the forest 
waa aflbfded by a ragged dirty looking Indian, who 
was standing at a grog shanty door, and begging for 
a drink of whiskey. He was an Oneida, a debased 
and worthless straggler from the reeervation on the 
Saginaw. He had been loafing abont the stieetB of 



Detroit for many days, living upon rum and tavern 
crackers, and sleeping in the comers of the unfinish* 
ed houses. I had met with him in one of his bar vi- 
sitations, and heard him tell the landlord that he had 
been eastward to visit his son who was a student at 
one of the colleges. He spoke English tolerably well, 
and said that he was the only Indian on the reserva- 
tion who could write ; he had been educated fay the 
M mission mans," but the fascinations of the fire-water 
had transformed him into a beasU 

The hist bell rung, the strag^era hastened on beard, 
and the boat swung her huge bows towards the cen- 
tra of the stream. The white cottages on the high 
bank of the Canada shore glistened in the beams of 
the aiommg sun; and the river, *' big with the waters 
of its many lakes," bore us swiftly along — ^its current 
acquiring greater rapidity from the ooi^ unction of its 
stream which had been divided by Hog Island, fiunoua 
for rattlesnakes and pork. 

I descended to the engine deck. A small circle of 
listeners had gathered round a tall old genUeman, in 
whom I immediately recognised a fellow mxBeret dur- 
ing a long day's travel over corduroy roads, in one of 
the abominations called Kalamazoo stages. He waa 
somewhat eccentric in his opinions, and ra&er ver- 
bose in' his diction, but he spoke in a round deep voice 
that commanded attention and enforced respect He 
was dressed in a brown single-breasted long surtout* 
which he always had closely buttoned up to his chin. 
A few straggling gray baits hung over his coat collar, 
and he wore a drab wool hat of excessive breadth of 
brim. His small black eyes shone brilliantly, and hia 
long hooked nose would not have disgraced the 
CsBsan. His mouth was huge, but well made ; and 
a general expression of good nature pervaded his fea« 
tures. He signed himself Colonel in the hotel regia- 
ters, and had been politically conspicuous for several 
yean. 

" I know the Potawattomies," said he. ** The tribe 
now dwelling on the western banks of the St Joseph'a 
river are called The Indiana of the .Wood; they are 
soon to leave their native forest, and find another home 
in the boundless prairies west of the MisaissippL The 
white man wants their land. The young Indian 
whom you observed upon the wharf is one of thia 
tribe, but he is in disgrace, and has bidden an eternal 
adieu to the friends of hia youth." 

The listenen prened the GoloDel to relate die pai^ 
ticolan of the Indian^ i 

big 
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"GflQtlenien, I tpeak ftom positive knowledge of 
the ft€li I am about to relate. Wee^aa wai aa In- 
dian chief of conriderable popularity amongit the Fo- 
ttwittomiea; he was alao in good odor with the 
whitat, ftr he had not acquired the habits of drunk- 
omen which too irequently degrade the red men of 
the weM. We»4au was a handsome Indian-HMMsial 
sad aflable, but with all the native pride of the war^ 
nor of die woods. He was determined to avoid the 
compulsatoiy emigration of his tribe, and had signified 
to the settlers in the vicinity of the reservation that it 
was his intention to remain, and be as one of them. 

"It is a custom with the Indians to hold a grand 
ftast upon the fint of July, which they term the 
month of Une fruiu. At the feast that occurred this 
year, a large quantity of whiskey and rum were pro- 
vided, and the whole of the day and succeeding night 
were pasMNl in the savages' heaven of intoxication. 
Even Wee-eau himself, who scorned the habitual 
drunkard, gave way before the excitement of the 
scene, and drowned his scruples in the liquid fire. 

"Towards morning, the old chiefs squatted round 
a pile of biasing fegots, and vaunted of their indivi- 
dual prowess in the days of blood; the warlike 
achievementi of the tribe were recounted ; and the 
BODga in praise of the departed heroes of many scalps, 
wei« channted to the slow and solemn melodies pecu- 
liar to iheir hymns of war. The young men crowded 
lound the veterans, and listened to the tales of other 
timea; their eyes sparkled with delight when they 
heard of the bye-gone glories of their tribe; and the 
en t hu s iasm of the young warriors, heightened by a 
irerii supply of rum, broke forth in the war dance, and 
a mad interchange of blows. 

* Hm son of Weenmu, a noble looking fellow, joined 
in the sport; he was intoxicated for the first time, and 
gave loose to his fiery spirit with a freedom that de- 
fied all bonnda. In the midst of the club play, a blow, 
from an unseen hand, felled him with terrific violence, 
and he rolled several jrards down a slight declivity. 
When he recovered from the stunning eflecls of the 
bbw, his comrades laughed loudly at his mishap, and 
denied all knowledge of its committal. The young 
Indian slunk away in the darkness unperceived — his 
heart was bursting with the insult, and he resolved 
upon instant revenge. 

* Fortifying his determination with another cup of 
rmn, he stole to the lodge of his fiunily, and loading 
hii fother's rifle, crept cautiously back to the scene of 
drunken riot In the dimness of the light, he saw a 
crowd of Indians dancing in triumph round a feather- 
ed chie^— young Wee-sau's heated imagination fan- 
cied that the hero of the mob could alone be the au- 
fixvof his disgrace. The circle opened-— the fire 
hiaaed brightly, and developed the outline of the 
chief— young IVee-sau took deliberate aim— and his 
YicthnftlL 

* The war whoop resoonded throogh the woods. 
l%e young Indiana rushed to the spot; and the mui^ 
^ctar, after a sibort chase, was conducted a priaoner 
to fho eonneil fire. The smile of deadly satisfaction 
^Mt had ilhuBuied his fiMtnea gave way to a burst 

, when flie flickeiing light fell on 



the countenance of the slain. He had shot his fiither 
through the brain. 

'<The parricide would have been slaughtered on 
the spot where he had committed the crime, but for 
the interference of the old chiefs, vrfao restrained the 
drunken justice of the younger Indians. The neigh- 
boring settlers interested themselves in the aflair ; the 
customary rendering of life for life was not enforced, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of the case. An 
escape was connived at ; and the murderer left his 
native woods never to return. 

*< The young Indian who was standing on the wharf 
at Detroit, was this very man — ^the parricide! he is 
on his way to the Canadas. The horror of his crime 
weighs heavily on his mind; he has abjured the 
touch of spirituous liquors — but he goes forth a vaga- 
bond, with the mark of Cain upon his brow, and the 
murder of his parent upop his souL" 

The old gentleman bowed to his auditors, and, tak- 
ing my arm, proposed a stroll about the boat He 
seemed to be acquainted with the minority of our fel- 
low passengers, their occupations, and pursuits; and he 
depicted their peculiarities with graphic brevity and 
force. 

'*That pale, thin, young man is a Philadelphian. 
He was well educated, and the blossoms of his lifo 
promised golden fruits. Misfortunes, partly the ef^ 
fects of his own imprudence, reduced him to poverty; 
he went to the for west, and passed two miserable 
yean in the district of the mines. He worked on the 
soil with his own hands, like the commonest laborer; 
and afler many fruitless diggings, he had, at last, the 
fortune to strike upon a lode of meUd, as it is called, of 
considerable value. He will be very rich. He is 
now journeying to reclaim his aged mother from in- 
digence, and to see if the girl of his afiR»ctions has pre- 
served his remembrance. His patient labor at Ga- 
lena has obliterated the faults of his former life, and 
he deserves to be happy — but his hectic cheek and 
attenuated form tell of consumption, and I fear me he 
will not return." 

<'That flerid-foced man in the Boston wrapper, 
who paid double fare for the luxury of a state room 
for himself alone, and insisted upon retaining it, mau- 
gre (he remonstrances of several unaccommodated 
married men and their ladiea— that man embarked to 
cross this lake, six years ago, without the price of his 
passage in his pocket The captain pot him ashore 
at Cleveland ; he wortced on the canal there as a day 
laborer, and afterwards opened a log house for the 
sale of rum, and made several hundred dollars in a 
short time. He then progressed across the Peninsula 
to the shores of lake Michigan, and fixed his grog 
shanty in a swamp at the mouth of one of the rivers. 
An appropriation was made by congress to form a 
harbor there— the rum seller walked to the land of- 
fice, and entered fifteen hundred acres of the locality 
at the government price. He is now worth half a 
million of money.'* 

Tlie steamboat nowove^reached one of the laka 
acbooneis, and dashed rapidly past her, although she 
WM making good headway, with aU her sails bent to 
the hraeM. « A fit embton «f the part and the pva* 
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■em 1" said the Colonel. " The perfectabiiity of mo- 
dem science is as superior to the boasted wisdom of 
the ancients, as the swift rush of our mammoth crafl, 
with its world of contents, is to the creeping progress 
of yonder vessel — and yet, our forefatfTers would have 
tboughb hb'r rig and build surprisingly beautiful. Ar- 
chimedes imagined he should be able to raise the globe 
ilself» if he knew but where to fii his lever. Fulton 
has done more; steam, yet in its infancy, has revolu- 
lionised the world. It has nearly annihilated time 
and space; and brings within the brief scope of our 
mortal days, the attainments of knowledge and travel 
which formerly would have occupied a patriarch's 
life." 

By this time, we were inssing amongst the beauti- 
ful islets that speckle the face of the lake. I pointed 
Ihem out to my companion, and reminded him that 
Perry's victory took place in their immediate vicinity. 
**■ I know it," said he, *' and although every American 
ought to gaze upon the scene with pride, I am una- 
ble \o look upon that island without remembering 
a sad event which happened there, and blighted 
naoy a joyous hope. 

** I was crossing the lake, a few years since, with 
ny daughter — an only child. Her health had suffer- 
ed in the cold regions of the northwest, and I was 
journeying to a warmer cljme before the rigora of 
winter had spread upon the earth. The steamboat — 
the Niagara — I mention her name because it will not 
injure the owners, as she has long since been removed 
from this stniion-^was neither properly engined, man- 
ned, nor commanded. Her cabins were filled with 
passengers, and her decks were crowded with lug- 
gage and freight. We were unable to face the se- 
verity of an eqninoctial gale, and the captain, a poor 
weak man, every way unqualified for the command 
of a vessel, proposed throwing overboard the luggage 
of the passengers ; and, in spite of our protestations, 
would have carried his absurd proposition into efifect 
Iwt for the resolute conduct of an ofificer in the United 
States' Navy. This gentleman, pitying the situation 
of the poor emigrants, who would have lost their all, 
npoo finding remonstrance useleas, actually confined 
Ihe captain in his cabin, and assumed the direction of 
the boat. The crew were ashamed of their oom- 
nander's pusillanimity, and cheerfully obeyed the na- 
val oflficer's orders — we were, therefore, eventually 
landed at our desired port. It is the only instance I 
have ever experienced, wherein mutiny was posi- 
tively praiseworthy. • 

^ The gale was awfully severe. The light waters 
of these fresh-water seas are easily agitated by the 
wind ; and the waves dashed over our boat in a vo- 
lume that would not have disgraced the Atlantic 
press. Fearing that we should be driven on shore, 
we ran into Put-in Bay — a nook formed in the largest 
island in that group. Perry, like us, found shelter 
there, when his fleet was dispersed by a storm. We 
were detained in this humble roadstead for three days; 
sll our provisions were exhausted, and we were una- 
bSo to obtain any thing from the only farmer on the 
island but a few bushels of potatoes. We had fresh 
water in abundaoce, certainly, bat it wu asaertedi 



and I believe with truth, that the use of the lake 
water seriously affected the sweetness of the breath. 
Perhaps the still water in the bay was tainted with 
the decomposition of vegetable matter, and had ac- 
quired an offensive ibetor from not being exposed to 
the action of the winds. 

** Our sufiferings were dreadful For three days we 
had barely sufficient nourishment to keep life within 
us. My daughter's spirits sunk under the privation, 
and her weak constitution received a shock it was 
unable to sustain. She died in my arms, just as the 
Vessel left the island — and I bore her cold corse across 
the stormy waters of the lake, to find a resting place 
in the stranger's land." 

The feelings of the parent overcame the good old 
man. He turned aside, and wept I wonld not in- 
sult him with trite condolements, but, leaning over 
the tafTrail, mused on the vagaries of fortune, till the 
dinner bell summoned us below. 

We were enjoying the comforts of the well spread 
board, when I noticed the captain and the clerk sud- 
denly leave the table, and go on deck. A whisper 
went the round of the waiters, and they ran up the 
stairs in a body. We had scarcely time to make our 
observations on this curious conduct, when aounda of 
confusion were heard from the deck. Several of the 
passengers left the table to inquire into the cause of 
this disorder: a voice was shortly heard, from an open 
sky-light, requesting some of the men to come up, for 
the ship was on fire, and the flames were raging fu* 
riously. 

The reader must form his own opinion of the con. 
fusion which such an announcement would make 
amongst upwards of two hundred passengen, with 
more than the usual complement of women and chil- 
dren. 1 shall not attempt a description of the sudden 
and universal dismay. 

I succeeded in getting upon deck, and was almost 
sufllbcated by a cloud of dense black smoke. The 
beams adjoining one of the fire places had caught fire* 
and the frame work of the boiler was in flames. The 
head of the vessel had been pat for the nearest point 
of the shore, which was about five miles ofiT. Buck- 
ets of water were freely applied, but the violence of 
the flames did not seem to abate. 

The wind, being off shore, had driven the thick 
body of smoke over the af\er part of the vessel, and 
the whole of the passengers were compelled to crowd 
the forward deck to escape being choked. 

A cry arose — ** The boilers must shortly burst — let 
us take to the boats." A movement was made; when 
my friend, the Colonel, jumped on a pile of wood that 
had been thrown from one of the fire rooms, and his 
clear round voice sounded ^iBiinciiy above the tu- 
mult 

" My friends, there is no danger of explosion, and 
the boats are too small to carry even one-tenth of us 
to the shore. What man would suffer his wife, sister, 
or daughter, to go alone, and yet what man could 
think of occupying a seat in the boat, to the exclusion 
of that sex we all delight to serve f The inte port of 
the vessel must remain u|iconsumed till we reach the 
.ho»-fellow my ex^jki Md^(J^g4^^ -fe." 
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The old gentleman doffed his long brown coaf , and 
took his tarn in handing the buckets. Several of the 
panengera followed his example; the water flowed 
in a continuons atream, and in a short space of time 
the flames were totally subdued. 

The head of the boat was again turned to its re- 
quired point; the ladies, who had behaved with sur- 
priaiag calmness in the trying moments of our situa- 
tion, retired to their cabin; the men took a dram 
each; the sailors repaired the damages of the Are; 
and the deck passengers administered a little whole- 
some Ljrnching to an individual, who had amused 
himwlf by breaking open several of their chests du^ 
ing the confusion. 

I joined the Colonel, and we retreated to the upper 
deck. One of the passengers, scorched and blackened, 
wati lying panting on one of the seats. 

''Did yon observe that man's conduct during the 
fireT* said the Colonel. " He was more indefatiga- 
ble in his exertions than captain or crew, and must 
not be allowed to sufler unregarded.'* 

The good old gentleman went below, and shortly 
reappeared, followed by a couple of waiters carrying 
refreshment. A little brandy and water soon revived 
the aofierer's strength, and he was carefully carried 
down stairs, and placed in one of the berths. 

" A few days rest will restore him," said the Co- 
lonel. " He is an £nglish farmer. I saw him yes- 
terday at the window of the land oflSce, securing a 
portioo of the public domain which had pleased his 
fancy. His wife and children, and two brothers, were 
lefk at New York; he has been on a short tour of ob- 
servation, and now returns to fetch them to his loca- 
tion ; in a few weeks they will be settled in the bo- 
som of the wilderness. I saw him jump aboard the 
boat this morning with the elastic spring of hope and 
joy. He came forth a dove-like messenger in search 
of land, and now returns with glad tidings and ardent 
hopes of rich success. One such emigrant is worth a 
doxea of the idle skulking knaves who crowd our sea- 
board, and rot in laziness and rags. 

" That good-looking man, with a large breast pin, 
and chain of gold conspicuously displayed across his 
velvet breast, is a blackleg of the vilest class. He is 
insinuating himself into the society of those young 
men for the purpose of making up a card party, when 
the work of plunder will commence. He has a scar 
upon the back of hie lefl hand — I will tell you how it 
was gained. He was travelling down the Mississippi 
in company with some southerners, and succeeded in 
provoking them to gamble. One of them soon became 
a heavy loser — he snsi>^cted foul play, and narrowly 
watched the stranger's conduct He soon discovered 
that the blackleg secreted the winning cards of the 
pack, and produced then at his pleasure. The south- 
erner had lost heavily — more, indeed, than he could 
aflbfd — when he saw the end of a card peeping out 
from beneath the other's outstretched hand that was 
lying flat npon the table. He drew his spring-back 
dirk from hia pocket, and, with one jerk, drove it 
thioogh the hand of the gambler, deep into the top of 
tiie table. He was compelled to remain, nailed to 
die place, with the evidence of his villainy perfectly { 



visible, till every body on board the boat had been 
invited to look at him, that they might know and 
avoid him for the future. All his wirinings were 
taken from him, and he was put ashore nt the first 
wooding place. But the unblushing scoundrel is at 
his dirty work again, as confldent as if no such expo- 
sure had ever occurred. 

**How softly beautiful the sunbeams fall on the 
sur&ce of this sweet clear lake! it is God's own nur- 
ror. reflecting the face of heaveii." 

A boy, about six years of age, was clambering ap 
the nettings of the bulwarks. His mother called him 
to her by the name of Ahasuerus. The frequent re- 
petition of this strange word excited much attention, 
and drew the following remarks from the old Colonel. 

" The rage for ou^of•the•way names is peculiar, I 
believe, to our country — though we may not rival the 
Spanish in the multiplicity of appellations bestowed 
upon an individual. Many of our sponsorial titlea 
are absurd. You have doubtless heard of the poor 
woman who had her infant christened Belzebub, be- 
cause it was a scripture name. I knew a man who 
swore an oath that his first child should be named 
Thomas Jefferson — of course, he calculated upon hav- 
ing a boy; but his first bom was a female. He kept 
his oath ; and the kdy owning that masculine nomi- 
nation is still alive. An eccentric auctioneer at New 
Orleans christened his twin daughters Ibid and Ditto f 
and a gentleman of the name of Stickney, now living 
upon the banks of the Miami, has designated his chil- 
dren in numerical rotation, commencing with the first 
born, as One Stickney, Two Stickney, and so on, np 
to the infant who is called Five Stickney. No other 
name or distinguishing mark is affixed to male or fe- 
male." 

*' A curious family, indeed," said I. " though not a 
singular one. The fitthcr is driermincd that each 
child shall cut a figure in the world ; but has he a»* 
sumed no rank of place to himself in the enumeration, 
or is he but a cypher in the account ? What a subver- 
sion of arithmetical propriety roust occasionally be 
heard in his dwelling! as thus— 

*' John, go to the children ; take Three from One, 
and Five will remain." 

*' If One Stickney can eat twelve peaches, how 
many can Five eat? Answer — hUfa one." 

** Please, sir. One Stickney has been fighting with 
his brothers and sisters ; he knocked Two down stairs, 
kicked Three, shut Four up in the wardrobe, fright- 
ened Five to bed, and the whole family is at sixes 
and sevens." 

^ A steamboat, bound to the land we had led, ^Msaed 
within a cable's length of our wheels. An enormous 
pile of luggage filled the fore deck of the vessel, 
which was of the largest class, and crowded with pae- 
sengers. "They are emigrants," said the Colonel, 
*' from Uazied Europe — at least I judge so from (he 
appearance of their luggage. The inhabitants of 
our Atlantic cities know but little of the depth and 
breadth of the stream of emigration that now flows 
with a steady current into our western settlements. 

" Deucalion, the Noah of the Mythological Deluge, 

is said to have repeopled the world after the flood by 
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throwing Btonea over his Bhoalder — the said stooei 
turning to men ai they touched the earth. Cadmus 
obtained an amy by planting, in a ploughed 6eld, the 
teeth of a serpent— -the said teeth growing into sd- 
diers in regular rank and file. If these worthies had 
settled in this country, and exercised their peculiar 
privileges lor a score of years, I doubt whether the 
land would have been so thickly peopled as it is. 
Nor could the unceasing work of Amphion, who built 
up Thebes by the music of his harp, have excelled 
OS in the ftdlity of city making." 

A well dressed youth was parading the deck with 
an air of self-satisfaction, and amusing himself by pok- 
ing a large silver tooth pick into his mouth. EUs ar- 
rogant bearing oflended the Coloners ideas of pro- 
priety, and he seized the ann of the youth with such 
a jerk, that the dandy's hand nearly followed the 
toothpick down his throat. ** Young man, if your mo- 
ther's sugar plums have rotted your teeth, and you 
must pick them, go below and get a quill toolh pick 
from the steward ; or, beg a pen from the clerk, and 
cut it into the required shape. Use it privately. To 
clean your teeth in public is a sign of vulgarity — but 
to torment your gums with a metal spike, when you 
can treat them to the soilneas of a quill, is sheer stu- 
pidity." 

The young fellow stared, and said nothing; but he 
put his tooth pick in his pocket 

The sun was setting with a splendor and a glory 
unequalled even in *' the golden skies of fair Italians 
land." Manes of clouds assumed every possible va- 
riety of wondrous form and gorgeous lint. Dark and 
mountainous appearances in the ibre part faded in the 
centre to a clear and sunlit distance. Grades of light 
and shade heightened the illusion. Rocky steeps and 
castellated crags frowned over an extensive valley of 
inconceivable loveliness ; and streams of shining sil- 
ver meandered through the purple and yellow fields. 
It was a most remarkable combination of eflect, and 
elicited general surprise and admiration. The whole 
of the passengers collected on the after part of the 
upper deck, and when the first expressions of delight 
had passed away, they gazed in silence upon this strik- 
ing development of the beauties of nature. 

One of the passengers, a stout ftrmer-looking man, 
with his wife and daughter hanging on his arms, took 
off his hat, and said, in a loud lone — ** These are thy 



works. Parent of Good! The heavens declare thy 
glory, Lord, and the firmament proclaims thy handy 
works. Blessed be the name of the Lord God!" 

These apposite quotations forcibly struck the minds 
of the standers-by ; and, with one accord, the bats of 
the male passengers were removed from their heads. 
A holy feeling of reverential awe pervaded our bo- 
soms as " we looked through nature up to nature's God." 

A thin cadaverous-looking follow took a hymn book 
finom his pocket, and in a snufliing tone, requested his 
brethren to assist him in imfronng tkt occasion. He 
mounted the top of the rudder poet, and gave oat two 
lines of a hyraa in a canting drawling manner, and 
led off the singing at the top of his voice. One or 
two of his friends joined in the discord, but the rest 
put on their hats, and turned jeeringly away. 

*< There," said my friend, the Colonel, ''you may 
note the difibranoe between the effiacts of genuine 
impulsive piety and the second-hand cant of the Pha- 
risees — the outward spiritual sign and the inward spi- 
ritual grace. The righteous over-much thrusts his 
worldly sanctity down your throat in disagreeable 
doses — but the voice of pure religion emanates from 
the heart, and is sure to find a responaive chord." 

Passing forward, I overheard one of the deck hands 
thus deliver himself ** in communion sweet" with the 
firemen. " Them there sarm singeie aboard boats is 
never no good. I went as hired help to two on 'em 
westV the mountaios, and down Mississippi; they 
were raal stingy and mean-— they'd pick a pismire off 
the ground and steal the crumb out of his mouth. 
They used to preach and pray and sing all day, and 
steal a nigger at night. They got catched in Loosey- 
anney, and Lynched right away; and I guess, if I 
hadn't a streeked, I should a been Lynched too, for 
keeping bad company." 

The old Colonel bade me farewell, and, dreading 
the effects of the night breeze on the lake, retired to 
his berth. T^e lights of Cleveland, my port of des- 
tination, soon appeared in view. I selected my port- 
manteau from the general mass of luggage ; and while 
inquiring for a porter, I saw a police ofiicer busily 
engaged in handcufling the psalm singer. The con- 
stable had been some time on the watch fur his vic- 
tim, who was a principal agent of the western gang 
of counterfeiters. 

(From the Ltteiary SouTeiiir for 1838.) 



JUVENILE JUMBLING 



Thnm'd on his mother's knee, the hopeful heir, 
Lisps out his little " now-I-lay-me" prayer ; 
While drops his head, as in sweet dreams he'd wan- 
der, 



Till, starting up^half earnest, half ii^ play — 
He whispers softly — ** Mother, may'n 1 1 say 
That other pretty prayer^ *bovt gooee^f gooaey gtm- 
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BY TBI A.UTHOK OF ** T R B B A. H A. M A. BANKS.** 



Woo has nol heard of Marion I and aa the name 
ftU npoB hia ear. hia imagination haa ooiyund up an 
iaage of imfiiiling truth and devotion to hia country's 
caoMp of onyielding firmnoM, daring and detpeiate 
bavery. 

And anch he waa. In the most detolate and gloomy 
tine of the Soathem war, when Carolina, oveirun by 
Brilidi fiwce, weakened and betrayed by her own aoiia, 
ftOeied and cnrbed by armed posta an j ibrtreMos, and 
acBihed by the remorMleai forays of her haaghty in- 
vader^ lay trembling and paralyzed at the feet of the 
Briciah lion; when her best and bravest were prison- 
eiB in the hoiks of St. Augustine, and resistance was 
at an end ; then Francis Marion, and a few kindred 
apirits^ betook themselves to the unhealthy and impreg- 
nable letreaiBof the forests, and the spark of hope still 
fiundy glimmered in the hearts of these brave men. 

Some one has said, *' Thanks be to God for moun- 
taioa !" So might we say, thanks for the impassable 
aod nnlimited swamps of the Sooth. Far hid in their 
intense gloom, under the sombre canopy of the dull 
^prus, and surrounded by the dark and rolling Pedee, 
Marion aooght and found a fortress; ill armed and 
■camily provisioned, he bunt suddenly and with the 
•woop of an eagle on the exposed points of the royal 
tiDops. Not a single corps could change ita position, 
hut the keen eye of Marion saw it ; and if in the care- 
leameas of fancied security, they rested from the most 
perfect vigilance in the dead hour of night, the sharp 
rattle of the riflemen carried death among them, and 
long ere they could recover from their astonishment 
and return an inefiectoal fire, the aasailers were &r 
heyood reach, speeding on some other quesL 

Uaeeaaing war, till the last red coat left the soil, was 
Mackm's determination, and well did he carry it ouL 
Hia name was a perfoot tenor, and gallantly did he 
Bmintain hia character. 

After a hng and weary marsh through the centre 
of what is now Charleston district, the second Bnd 
dunl oonapanies of the forty-eeventh inftnty, and a bal- 
talioo of toyalista, who had that morning left Monk's 
Comer, at length reached the Santee. Officers and 
man alike fatigued— even the strict discipline of 
the British service oonld scarce keep them in their 
rnaaH regular array. Staggering and weaiy, worn 
oat with the heat of the day, and the deep aanda 
over which they bad travelled, the man marched 
with uncertain and wavering step^ Behind them came 
the newly raised loyal volunteers as pretty a spe- 
eiman of raacality and misrule as could well be pro- 
duced. All the eflbrls of their oflkers to make a cre- 
I appearanee were vain. In the moat complete 
pr, jostling, awearing, and qoarrelling^ the torbn* 



lent crowd came on, loaded with the most varionB 
and motly articles of plunder, which they had obtain- 
ed in the course of their march to join the rsgolaiB. 
Here, an ill-visaged rascal, in the hunting-shirt and 
tattered leggings of the upper country, had thrown 
over his sprawling shoulders the wardrobe of a wo- 
man. Lace handkerchiels and rich dresses hung in 
elegant confuaion about his ungainly person, while hia 
musket, suspended across his body by a rich aearf, sap» 
ported some half dozen fowls aod ducks, the pillag« 
of a hen-rooat By the side of this worthy, toddled 
along a thickset sturdy fellow, with but one eye, and 
that deeply scarred by the nails of some antagonist, 
yet glimmering with the vacant expression of ad- 
vanced intoxication. 'His upper man was .cased in 
one of those old fashioned and deeply embroidered 
coats, which were then the mode, and which being 
made for a tall and elegant figure, reached to his an- 
kles, thereby concealing the deficiency in the garniture 
of his lower limbs ; from the coat pockets projected 
the necks of several bottles, one of which he extract- 
ed and endeavored to apply to his gaping mouth.— 
After vnany an efifort, in the coune of which the red 
seal became acquainted wiih every part of his ftoa 
but the right one, he got it fairly lodged, and after de- 
ducting a reasonable portion of its contents, threw it 
upon the ground, d — ning it for the most washy stuflT 
he ever tasted. ** Here, Long Jack," said he to his 
companion, " just take another of these nasty things 
out for me. for the cursed holes is so for behind, I 
can't get my hand in 'em no how. Blast the thingib 
I won't tote 'em no furder, they makes me reel about 
so. Just take 'em out, won't you." Jack inserted 
his hands, and extracting them one by one, handed 
them over till he came to a botde of dififorent foim 
fimm the rest This the drunkard thought proper !• 
taste, and decapitating it with his dirk, took an immth 
derate gulp of the contents. The eflect was rnstanta^ 
neous ; he reeled, staggered and fell— the bottle con- 
tained ether, and the dose he had taken destroyed hia 
senses instantly. No sort of attention was paid hioa 
by the rest, except that his next neighbor stripped hioa 
of his finery, and left him uncovered to the full rays 
of the burning sun. 

Never was there a greater collection of misersants x 
and their roar of drunken and brutal laughter, oatfasr 
and execrations, at length drew the attention of th* 
commander of the detachment Orders were given 
for the volunteers to foil back, and wait until the re- 
gtthurs had passed the ferry. As the boat was small, 
and the strsam very .rapid, they were a long time in 

ling over. The forryoMm, a low, dark-visaged, ve- 
ry spare and muscolar, though small-lhuDed naii» with 
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the negroM who assisted him, csrried over the major 
end the fiist company, and, as he was aboat to return, 
the officer detained him to obuin information. 

He asked if he were well affected to ihe royal cause. 
The dark eye of the ferryman lit up witli a sudden 
spark, and his lip quivered as he ansvtered — ** I have 
suffered enough." 

"WeU, my good fellow," said the migor,.*'you 
shall make up for all this when the king eryoys his 
own again ; by the way, have there been many pass- 
ing this way lately ?'* 

" Not many, sir ; but I can tell you who did go by 
here yesterday aAeroooo .* some one you'd be glad to 
lay hands on." 

" Who was that f— speak out, my man— youUI lose 
nothing by telling me !" 

- Well, then, it was that stuttering devil, Horry, 
that they say was with Marion. He went by here at 
fhll speed, grumbling mightily about something or 
other." 

'* Aha ! then the coast is clear— that's what I want- 
ed to know ; he could not tell that we were going to 
move this morning, and ray poor devils of men may 
sleep sound to-nighL*' 

Again that grim smile played across the dark fea- 
tures of the ferryman, but he soon relapsed into his 
ordinary composure. 

A second and third time did the heavily-laden boat 
work slowly up the wooded bank, and then shooting 
acress the current, land her living freight; but when 
the Older came for the negroes to proceed again ibr the 
tories, they positively refused, and betaking themselves 
to the woods, disappeared in their dark receaes. The 
ferryman, apparently very angry at their ditobedience, 
dashed into the forest after them. 

AAer awaiting his return for some time, the major 
ordered some of his own men to row the boat over for 
the refugees, and i^ith a long delay, they all stood on 
the left bank of the Santee. The sun hung in the 
west some three hours high, and with many a curse 
on the strange conduct of the ferryman, they continued 
their march. Meanwhile, the light form of the boat- 
man might be seen speeding rapidly through the 
woods, until he buist through a thicket of small and 
tangled pines, and stood in a glade of the forest, sur- 
rounded by a stream of densest foliage. Here the 
negroes awaited him ; one busily employed in accou- 
tring a horse of the true southern breed, whose arched 
neck, thin mane, small and well set head, and dry, 
bony limbs betokened the purity of his blood. The 
other drew from their hiding-place a light and keen 
sabre and ihort rifle, and belted them carefully on the 
body of his master. The proud steed was now brought 
forward, and having glanced at the equipments and 
felt the girths, Marion, for it was he, vaulted into the 
nddle, and bidding the negroes take care of them- 
selves, shook the reins and darted forward. ** This day 
must prove your blood, Selim," said he, as the gallant 
horse bounded on amid the thickly clnstered trees. 
Few horsemen could have held such rapid way 
through the forest unharmed, but to Marion it was 
nfe as the most beaten road ; darting from side to side 
t> avoid the huge trunks in his rapki cutf, and stoop- 



ing oft-times to his saddle bow to clear the curling 
festoons of the wild vine, he soon emerged into a nar- 
row and grassy road which woUod through the forest 

Through a succession of such by-paths, ever and 
anon rousing the wild deer from their coverts, he gal- 
loped on, and two good hours passed ere he drew 
bridle on the bank of Black river. Aiier a brief 
breathing pause, he struck his heels into the sides of his 
foaming steed, and a few of minutes desperate eier- 
tion placed them in safety on the opposite side. Again 
that rapid courier was y^'E^* ^^^^ ^^ ^'"^ ^® hsdted, 
and advanced more slowly to the edge of Tearooat 
swamp. There stood an immense tulip tree, and be- 
neath its shade, now spreading far to the east in the 
rays of the setting sun, were picquetted two or three 
horses. The riders bounded to their feet at the aoond 
of ad vanoing hoofs, and, with presented rifles, shouted 
** who goes there?" ** Msrioo," was the reply, in a deep 
and soul-stirring voice, which rang through the hearts 
of the soldiers. " Tis the general," said the sentinel, 
rushing forward to seize his bridle, and grasp the hand 
that kindly met his pressure. The general dismounted, 
and throwing the reins of his noble courser into the 
trooper's band, said, ** Call Roberts, Charles, and let 
him rub Selim down ; and do you hasten to Major 
Horry, and let him know I want him, and bid the meo 
get ready, for we have something to do to-night." Has- 
tily the soldier led the horse into the recesses of the 
woods, and speeded on his way to the quarters of the 
men. The moss covered and slippery roots of the 
Cyprus bridged the way across the morass, and spring- 
ing from knee to knee, he soon reached a dull and 
dark stream, deeply tinged with fallen leaves and de- 
caying roots, which drained the swamp, crossed by the 
fallen and insecure trunk of a noble cedar. With firm 
and careful step he passed, and arrived at the rendei- 
vous — a knoll of elevated ground in the heart of the 
swamp. 

Trees had been felled to admit the fresher t&r; a 
deep, thick, stifling smoke rose from the frequent firea 
that were fed by the resinous tops and branches ; and 
closely cowering around them, to avoid the clouds of 
raoschetoes, was the chosen band that for freedom and 
their country's cause, endured such hardships. Nearly 
all were in the prime of youth, or the full flush of early 
manhood, but it would have been difficult to recognise 
in the thin fb^ms, the sallow, and smoke-dried ooan- 
tenances,and uncouth garbs, those who once moved in 
the highest circles of provincial distinction. Still the 
eye, unfailing index of the soul, beamed bright, and 
as at the thought of some new deed of violence it 
kindled into life, you might perceive the energy of the 
mind and will still unabated. As the messenger ra- 
pidly advanced, they rose to meet him, and having 
delivered his orders to the major, he communicated 
to the rest the arrival of the general, and his orders 
to prepare for action. Then burst forth the aponian^ 
ous cheer, and with eager satisfiiction, they hastened 
to prepare their arms and equipsoents. Several cla»> 
tared around the messenger to listen to his tale. 

** Which way did Marion come, Charles f 

** Heaven only knows," said he, ** but he burst through 

the woods from the direction of fi 
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JOG ought to have seen htm: he was foaming and wet; 
■Dd when Marion dismounted, he hung his head and 
leemed drooping ; and you all know it's no trifle that 
brioga him down. And, boys, you ought to have seen 
how Marion smiled when he told roe to tell you there 
was work to do ; whenever I see him smile that way, 
I kick that my sword be keen and my old rifle in order. 
By the way, yoa youngsters had better take my advice, 
and make a hearty supper before you start, for I swear 
you'll want it." 

All waa bustle and eager preparation ; hones were 
sought, rubbed, and equipped; flints tried, powder- 
horns filled, and the moment of departure eagerly 
expected. Soon after sunset, while the dim fading 
light was struggling fainter and fainter through the 
trees, in every variety of hue, the command was given. 
Not with shout and martial music, pealing its soul- 
stilting notes among the sombre arches of the venera- 
ble treea — ^not with steady and disciplined step, did 
they, the few, and high souled, come from their 
retreata. Man by man, silently and warily threading 
the narrow peases of the morass, they gradually imited 
on the firm laud. Then, as each man looked on his 
fellows, moved by the same kindred spirit, the quick 
wringing pressure of the hand, and the frank, though 
stifled greeting, told their union of heart in the one 



Their leader came forth, and the throb and murmur 
of exoliation and eager crowding round him, testified 
their regard. The gray suit of coarse country doth 
no longer envek)pod him, but a dark green rifle frock 
and horseman's boots and casque, without ornament 
except a white plume, set off his easy and determined 
carriage.' He spoke but few words : he told them of 
the collection of tories, and their march to join the 
invaden, and while he spoke of those traitors to their 
coontiy, hia bnaom swelled and voice heaved with 
eoiotioo. ** There are three hundred of them, my lads, 
but who would think of numbering such men 7" and 
his deep tone of scorn rung through the hearts of his 
auditors: ** three hundred, and we are one — but what 
then ? your country, your parents, your dearest, nerve 
yoar arms and strengthen your hearts — they are para- 
lyied — we must disperse them; but in the thickest of 
the fight, remember they are still men, still your coun- 
nen; if they resist, strike them down ; if they disperse, 
let them go, and carry the story magnified by their 
fears to their homes. We must first surprise the regu« 
lais;if they surrender, spare them; if not, ihiuk of 
Hayne, think of their thousand atrocities. But, I need 
ay no more — ^to your saddles, gentlemen, and follow 
me." 

The fair moon rose, round and brilliant, on their 
BBSffch, and the bright host of heaven smiled around 
their qoeen, as the brave bend rode on. But, as they 
reached the open ground, on which the British bi- 
vouacked, and beheld the viratch fires gleaming at a dis- 
tioce, clouds rolled oairom the west, and obscured the 
iiur face of heaven. They fastened their horses in a 
•kirt of woods, and slowly and caiefuily approached the 
lineofseniioela. The English commander, unsuspicious 
of danger, had chosen his resting place for the night 
a> moM diaiance from the disorderly bivouac of the 



tories, and, having placed a line of sentinels, had 
caused his men to pile their arms and retire to rest; 
the polished barrels and bayonets gleamed in the red 
firelight, while a dark line of bodies showed where 
the sleeping soldiers lay. Marion arranged his plans, 
but wailed till late at night ere he put them in exe- 
cution. Several of his choicest men, silently, and with 
great precaution, approached each sentinel, as he care- 
lessly walked backward and forward. They c|?pC 
up till within a short distance, and, favored by the 
weeds and under brush, remained concealed. Sud- 
denly — a long, sharp whistle, and, in an instant, each 
of the outposts was mantered, clasped in the strong 
gripe of the assailants, gagged and disarmed. But a 
single sentinel was able to discharge his piece, and the 
warning cafaie too late. 

A dark line pafsed swiflly before the eyes of the 
half- wakened soldiers, and as they sprung to their feet, 
the click of a hundred rifles sounded in their ears, 
while the trumpet-voice of Marion shouted to surren- 
der er die. Unarmed and unprepared, the commander 
thought it madness to resist, as reeistance must be 
bloody and desperate. 

** To whom am I to surrender myself?" said he. 

•• To Francis Marion," was the reply. 

At that dreaded name,he instantly submitted, and was 
ordered to leave the ground, and told that if resistance 
or communication with the tories was attempted, they 
would be instantly attacked. At this moment, a loud 
and wild cry of surprise and horror sounded from their 
camp, with the noise of hurrying feet, and crowds were 
dimly seen rushing by their fires in the confusion of 
despair. A fugitive from the royal camp had declared 
that Marion, with a thousand men, was upon them. 
The English major naturally supposed, from the tu- 
mult, that another body of assailants had attacked the 
tories, and gave orders to his men to disperse and 
save themselves. Himself and his subalterns were 
detained prisonen by Marion, and when the English 
had disappeared from the field, he ordered a small 
detachment to pursue the lories, and not permit them 
to unite again. Eagerly did the avengere rush on to 
their work, and ever as the loyalists rallied for resist- 
ance and reunion, the fatal fire of the pursuers, and 
the quick tramp of their charge, broke ihero, and 
drove them into indiscriminate flight. For many a 
a weary mile, they fled before the flashing swords of 
the horsemen ; and great as was the number of fugitives 
but few were slain, for Marion's strict charge was to 
disperse and alarm, but net to kill. 

By the dawn of day, no one remained u[)on the field, 
but the few horsemen who guarded the captive Eng- 
lish oflicers. The troops, disarmed and helpless, had, 
by Marion's order, taken their course to the place 
whence they had come, for ho was unwilling that by 
the approaching light, they should see that they had 
been captured by a foroe too weak to keep them pri- 
soners. 

Deep, indeed, was the shame and vexation depicted 
on the war-worn features of the veteran Englishman, 
as he saw, by morning's dawn, the rude equipment 
and undisciplined appearance of his captors. But his 
chagrin wore awajr before the Wand and winning 
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numen of AfAiioB ; and, when the time came ior an 
exchange of priaonen, the En^iih officen willingly 
tflitified that though their fare had been icanty, and 
their coach hard, they had eigoyed more luzories than 
their oaptora. More than one pondered, in the blue 
•ilenee of the tlarry night, among the moaa-oovered 
treea, on the proapecta of future succeii, in a war 
against such men, and under auch auspieea. 



Such waa one aoene in the daily life of Marion. 
I have touched it with a faint and unakilibl hand ; bat 
the bold and daring attacki which he planned and 
executed, deserve the pencil of a master. Where 
sleepa the wizard that evoked the shade of Mariaii» in 
the best American tale that waa ever written? 

H. 



EDITH 



OR, WOMAN'S TRIALS. 



BY MISI G. H. WA.TSKMAN. 



The Bun, with bright and cheerful beam. 

Broke in a sufferer's silent room ; 
The midnight lamp, with feeble gleam. 

Paled, as the morning broke the gloom. 
It lingered with a sofien*d ray, 

Upon a couch of wo and pain. 
Where eyes awoke to greet the day. 

That ne'er might aee its rise again; 
Where death stood by with giant might, 
To quench life's flickering lamp of light. 

A motionlesB and shrivell'd hand. 

Lay resting in a youthful palm, 
Whose touch, like an enchanter's wand. 

Gave to the weary sufferer bahn. 
The glaring eyes in earnest love. 

Were fixed upon a child-like fiiee, 
As, though in after years above. 

Her sfnrit might its looks retrace ; 
A widow'd mother's gaze was cast, 
Upon her child, her first, her last 

Above that mother's couch of care, 

A youthful bead with grief did bow, 
'Till silken locks of sunny hair 

Floated across an aged brow, 
Like tendrils of the clinging vine 

That clasps the o'erwom oak around, 
Their golden fibres fondly twine, 

With silver threads time's snows had crown'd, 
And lay above that face of death. 
Brightly, as woo'd by summer's breath. 

No sound came thro' the silent gloom. 
Save the quick throbbing of the. breast 

For which the deep and yawning tomb. 
Threw open wide its gates of rest. 



Till murmurs of a dying breath. 
Thro' the still, quiet chamber stole. 

My Edith and the wings of deaUi 

Bore the freed spirit to its goal ; 

And when it reached the Eternal Throne, 

The orphan, Edith, stood alone. 

Alon e for she who mark'd the path 

Whereon her childhood's footsteps trod. 
Had left the world of storms and wrath. 

To dwell in glory with her God. 
She, who had taught her heart to pray. 

To bless the storm, however rude. 
Who bade her infant lips to say. 

Father — ** whatever is, is good ;" 
To breathe, tho' clouds might shade her ana* 
«Thy will on earth," not mine, be done. 

Like dew ahowers on a summer rose. 

That bids it weep yet know not why, 
Is &e sad tear that sorrow throws 

In childhood's bright and sunny eye. 
She wept — ^the heart, tho' young and weak. 

May feel its earthly trials deep. 
And yet may want the words to speak 

The aching thoughts that will not sleep; 
And time alone may chase the cares, 
That childhood's early bosom wean. 

Years sped away—and Edith's cheek 

Wore a bright beam of ruddier glow: 
Her heart's glad streamlet, pure and weak. 

Had Bwell'd into a wider fiow: 
She loved not flowers and fields the lesi^ 

Because she loved them not alone, 
She shrunk not from the kind caresa, 

Tho' the fiU'd heart kept back ilsowQ, 
And she who had a thouaand friends^ 
But to one idol fondly bewia. 
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She loved oh! whafc a troubled lea 

Is that whereoQ to laonch our bark ! 
What a wide waste of misery, 

Without one sure protecting ark! 
A raft upon a swelling wave, 

With day'fe declining ray to guide. 
Each less'ning beam but shows the giave 

That yawns beneath the treacherous tide: 
A shrine where sacrifices bom. 
Wrong from the heart's too trusting urn. 

She loved— and he whose sunny smile 

Gilded her heaven with ev'ry beam. 
Knew the dark world's intriguing guile. 

Wherewith to color life's glad stream; 
Tlie eloquence of ages hung. 

Rich as Goloonda's golden mine. 
In priceless gems upon his tongue, 

The iav'rite of the gifted nine; 
And never did the laurel bow 
Upon a loftier, nobler brow. 



niey wedded— and the vaulted aisle 

Echoed their vows of youth and love; 
Oh! mother, did'st thon fondly smile 

Amid the hosts of saints above — 
Better thine Edith's youthful heart 

Had bunt the bonds of life with thine, 
Tlian thus have pledged its dearest part 

Upon a feithless altar's shrine. 
And vow'd to honor and obey 
One who held fiuth a toy of play : 



Qm, who eoold aee the moming rise ; 

Watch the mot* flower in day rejoice; 
Hear the glad lark raise to the skies. 

In BMiiB hymns, his warbling voioe ; 
Blitk the dumb brute go Ibrtfa to share 

The glory of its early light ; 
Tet one, whose impious spirit dare 

To own no knowledgo of ita might— 
To whom etenity was shown 
In the world's vrildenieas alone. 



She knew it no t altho' in prayer, 

He never bent with her the knee, 
She hoped his creed a form might wear 

Acceptable to Deity^ 
Bat when above his couch she bent. 

When pain and sickneai rack'd his 1 
And heard dark words with madness blent. 

And mark'd the wild, internal i 
Deceit's dark veil had left her sight ; 
Her temple was a place of night 



Tho* the dark wing of death was there, 
Waiting to bear the soul away: 

Her Maker beard the wife's fond prayer. 
And bade the fteble s^ritatay : 



He who had mark'd the contrite knee 
Bend mom and night at mercy's throne. 

Would save the sinful soul, that she 
Might win to worship with her own ; 

And eleans'd from guilt, its sins forgiven. 

Might share her heritage of heaven. 

Unlike the rock whose waters flow'd 

Beneath the holy prophet's hand. 
No haUow'd stream, like diamonds, glow'd 

Upon his bosom's desert sand; 
Forgetful of the early vow 

That won her at the altar stone. 
He heeded not the change of brow 

That spoke the weary heart, alone ; 
Nor heard the prayer, nor mark'd the eye 
Which praOer'd gifts that never die. 

Back, like a bark 'mid ruin wreck'd. 

Came the crush'd heart of early yean, 
'Mid hope, that once it fondly deck'd. 

It found a haven in her tears. 
Few years had past— yet, o'er her ftce. 

Was stamp'd the marks of time and care ; 
Oh! mother, thou could'st scarcely tnce^ 

In its sad lines, thine Edith there— 
Could'st never deem in eyes so wild. 
Spake the wrong'd spirit of thy child. 

" Thy will be done, <was still the pnyer,) 

Who doth my earthly trials send; 
Nerve my weak heart ita pangs to bear; 

Let not my weaiy spirit bend—" 
Her woman's heart,- though homUed loiw. 

Faithful, as to ita trust the dove, 
Tluo' a wide wilderaeas of wo. 

Pursued ita missnn'd ooone of lov»*- 
Lonely and sad, but not in vain. 
For peaoe bioiight beek ita bough i 



Time pas t she clasp'd within her own 

A dying hand, but youthful still. 
The early light of life was gone^ 

And joy no more its pulses thrill ; 
Yet she had taught that heart to bow. 

Submissive to th' uplifted rod. 
And, faithful to her early vow. 

Had led her husband to his God; 
The pleading prayer a woman gave. 
Yielded a life beyond the grave. 

Mother, r^oice— like bornidied gold 

Bright from the fiery furnace won. 
Again thy gende child behold— 

Her last sad earthly trial done-~ 
Spread thy maternal arms onoe more, 

And clasp her to thy loving breasi; 
Her bark hath anchor'd on the shore 

To seek faith's meed, a place of rest 
She who a soul from sin had won. 
Now bieathaa in heaven, •< Thy will be doMk" 
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CHAPTER I. 



And M I gazed with a heart enwrapt, 
The pulies of my beang beat anew. 

COLERIDOB. 



»Tou will Dot &il me to-night t" aaid Lady B., ib 
I was putting her into her chariot, at the door of a 
home where we had been visiting; *'70or beautiful 
ooutin from Westmoreland is coming. Is she not too 
lovely r' 

" Most fortunate, at least," said I, " since she has 
your imprimatur : but upon my word, I have never 
seen her." 

" Then I shall have the pleasure of presenting you 
to her to-night ;" and smiling most graciously the fair 
speaker drove ofil 

I stepped into my own carriage, which was waiting, 
and directed the coachman to my aunt's, in Bennet 
street, who had come to town a few days before. 1 
had called there once, but they were not at home, 
and nfy curiosity to see my lovely cousin was not so 
great as to make me much regret that the same an- 
swer was given at the door on this occasion. It want- 
ed an hour to dinner, and to beguile the time, and 
ei\joy the fine air which was blowing, I drove round 
by Kensington Gardens. 

We were passing leisurely through a quiet lane 
somewhat out of the city, when a horse, mounted by 
a groom, galloped rapidly by the window, manifestly 
beyond the control of his rider. The carriage pulled 
upk and looking out, I saw a lady just in front of us, 
whose hone, as I judged from his restlessness, was 
about to follow the example of his fellow. I sprang 
to the ground, and seizing him by the bridle, asked 
the lady if she would dismount. With a faint cry of 
joy, she threw herself into my arms, and 1 placed her 
safely on the ground : meanwhile, my hand being dis- 
engaged from the bridle, the horse darted off, and was 
out of sight 

The lady seemed about eighteen years of age, and 
was marvellously beautiful ; I was conquered in a 
moment ** Oh ! thank you ! thank you !" said she, 
in a trembling voice, which thrilled through my heart; 
then blushing deeply, she looked round in great em- 
barrasment, and said, «< My father turned off a little 
while ago to speak to a person, and promised to meet 
me at the corner." 

" I beg, madam," said I, " that you will do me the 
honor to make use of my carriage. I will meet your 
father, and explain to him how you have gone." 

She thanked me with a reluctant voice, and with 
an air of hesitation, walked towards fhe carnage, and 
I handed her in. To get into it myself was a liberty 



which, of course, I could not take. " You will be 
good enough," said J, as the steps were puttufig up, 
to tell the coachman where you "will be driven." 
She perceived the difficulty herself, and, as if on- 
willing to compel me to walk, yet fearing the pro- 
priety of any other arrangement, fixed her large black 
eye upon me for a moment with an air of doubt I 
could not choose but gaze upon its witchery, for there 
is a refined delight in studying the perplexity of a 
lovely face. Then, closing the door, I wished her good 
morning, and the carriage drove on. 

O! sofl as the dew that melts along the rose, and 
richer than the holy fountains that well forth the nee. 
tar of the gods, is the gentle tide of young love aa it 
flows with an ecstatic anguish round the heart, and 
pulses through the quivering veins, till nature is dia- 
solved in a flood of rapture, and to live is luzuiy. 
In that moment, when, like the sunrise of the tropioa, 
where twilight is not, the gladness of Paradise tones 
through the soul, and as yet no doubt has breathed a 
dimness on the glass of life, and custom has not worn 
off the down of glory ; man feels as on earth he feela 
but once. Reality assumes the hues of fan<^, and 
fancy works the effects of reality. A sunbeam darla 
through our path of life, and, whep it crosses, earth 
grows spiritual amid the thoughts of heaven^ — heaven 
grows corporeal amid the things of earth. 

Through the whole of that afternoon, my spirit was 
wandering through uncertain visions,— the architec- 
ture of the hopes, — where fancy piled picture upon 
picture with tumultuous prodigality, and <me frag- 
mentary dream rose on the crumbling ruins of ano- 
ther. 1 was sitting alone in my chamber about mid- 
night, with ** cloud land, gorgeous land" around me, 
when my servant came in to remind me of Lady B.*fl 
bell, an event which, together with the rest of the 
material world, had, till that moment, been buried in 
profound oblivion. I cared little enough, to be sure, 
for the host of gossiping fools which that lady might 
call together, but I remembered my promise, and was 
conscious, too, that however 

" The fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Might hang upon the beatings of my heart," 

I had upon my " inward eye" a shape of bliss, which 
must go with me wherever I might go ; I accordingly 
arranged my toilet, and sat ofill 

** I remember my promise of the morning, about 
your cousin," said Lady B.,as I paid my ooroplimentB 
to her, *' and if you will eome to me alker I have re- 
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eeived thn cataTan which is entering the door, I will 
tike yoor arm to falfil it.*' 

I itrolled along through two or three apartments 
till I eame to a room less crowded than the others, at 
ibehesd of which t beheld to my dismay the heroine 
of that morning's adventure. At the thought of meet- 
ing and speaking to her in public, I experienced, I 
cwld not tell why, a sensation of absolute terror ; my 
bait beat, and my composure of mind was utterly 
gone I thought, once or twice, of rushing from the 
hoon, but as that would be prodigiously foolish, I 
nmiDoned all the courage I could collect, and looked 
loond ibr some one to present me to the lady. For- 
tmtdy I discovered near me my good friend 
Mil. 6., whose ** old familiar face" somewhat re-as- 
sored me. Still it vna with a trembling voice that I 
nede the request even to her, and when the words 
were itirly out of my mouth, and I realised that I 
wool go through the ordeal, I would have given 
VBiold treasures ta be delivered from the neces- 
sity. Mrs. G. very calmly took my arm and dragged 
ne towards the object of my love and fear. I talked 
wildly, laughed incessantly, with a mouth as dry as 
dost, in order to show myself at ease, and made a 
thousand excuses for delay upon the way, till my con- 
doGCress could not conceive what was the matter with 
me. At length the voyage was completed, and I was 
in fram of the ** dear dread." Mrs. G. made some po- 
lite speech ibr the purpose of opening the converse. 
tion, and then left us alone. A schoolboy, brought 
kfdhly into a large company of ladies, could not 
have felt more distressingly than I, a practised man 
of the world, did at that moment. I was absolutely 
speechless, and I felt that my whole person was shiv- 
ering, and the lady shared the same embarrassment. I 
atleofth inarticulated some absurd inquiry, which 
she answered in corresponding manner, and we con- 
tinued conversing mechanically for some time, asking 
questions without knowing what we said, and reply- 
ing to them without remembering what had been asked. 
In a few moments I began to recover my conscious- 
nesi, and was able to p«*rceive that I was certainly 
Mending on my feet,-^a circumstance of which, till 
ften, I was by no means certain. I had scarcely seen 
W distinctly since I came into the room, and 1 turn- 
ed now in a calmer mood to gaze upon her, as she 
■tood in the rich neatness of her splendid purity. 

Wondrous, and surpassing the lot of ordinary bless- 
«docn, was the beauty of that girl. Her face was a 
mystery of loveliness ; and unlike those which reveal 
til their meaning at a glance, hers seemed to exhale 
en odorous enchiUitment, like a circling halo, which it 
baffled the observer to traverse. Fascinated by the 
ioexhaasiible expressiveness of her countenance, long 
and earnestly did I look upon her soft features and her 
giacefal ibrm, — her figure, somewhat beneath the 
(vdinary size, but moulded in exquisite roundness and 
]*oportion,— -her features, not fickle in expression, but 
xreoe, in a timid brooding upon some inward con- 
"ciouansss, above all, her dark sensitive eye, a very 
■oul of feeling, but softly glancing with an uncertain 
light, end eorabiuing the interest of black with the 
of blue. It was then, as I gazed upon 



her, amid the blaze of lam pa and the loud sound of 
music, and in the brilliant scene of splendor and ex- 
citement, that a more fervid vigor of emotion than I 
had before experienced arose within me. Refined 
pestuous wildness of my first morbid passion, a new 
from the turbid vehemence, and clear from the tem- 
and glorious spirit swelled freshly through my soul, 
and vibrated through my frame with an exalting joy. 
My former love was the love of boyhood, which 
cowers darkly in the shade ; this was the love of man- 
hood, which meets the world with an open front. 

Protracted and delicious was the conversation 
we held together. Without considering sentiments, 
the mental pleasure and profit of discourse between 
man and woman is greater than between two persona 
of the same sex. A woman's source of opinion is ex- 
pression — a man's, perception : the one studies sub- 
jects in their nature, the other, by their efifects on the 
spirit: the one judges things more accurately; the 
other appreciates character more delicately : the one 
b an intellectual eye-glass, the other a moral mirror. 
The interblending of these two origins of thought is 
a rich advantage. Where a feeling of tenderness mu- 
tually exists, intellectual intercourse extends it wider, 
and attaches it more firmly, for every kindred notion 
becomes a mental arch, along which spirits renew 
their sympathy, and thus minds are married by an ap- 
preciant communion. There was in the fair being 
before me an excellent gentleness of spirit, and an ex- 
quisite parity of feeling, and the shape of the one and 
the silver whiteness of the other were upon every re- 
mark which fell from her lips. A chaster soul had I 
never contemplated; she seemed to be one upon 
whom some anxious eye had rested from her cradle, 
and every hour of whose life could be accounted 
for. 

We had been talking, I know not how long, with 
great animation, when some one happening to pass us 
saluted me as Mr. Pulteney. The lady looked at me 
for a moment with some surprise, and then said very 
gravely, " I wonder, sir, whether you are not my cou- 
sin." 

" Oh ! no," said J, looking round in astonishment, 
for I thought she had taken leave of her senses, *' there 
is a cousin of mine here, from Westmoreland, but I 
cannot conceive how I should be your cousin." The 
idea of this person being that cousin, never occurred 
to me for an instant. " I will ask Lady B., however, 
whether you are my cousin, or I will just ask Mrs. 
G.," and I was moving toward her, " what your name 
is." 

" Never mind," said she, laughing heartily at this 
Tudve proposal. " My name is Sidney, and if your 
name is Pulteney, I am certainly your Westmoreland 
cousin." 

It was with no diminution of either passion or delight, 
though with a change in the nature of both, that I 
slowly took home this truth to my heart. We had 
met as strangers, and as stmngers had conceived a 
stronger feeling of attachment than any subsequent 
alteration in our position might destroy ; and the only 
eflfect of this new circumstance was to give to both 
of us a certain natural property in those aflfoou'oos 
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which it did not diminuh. ** U was in ignorance of 
our relationship," said I, afler a pause, *' that there 
grew within my breast a deeper regard than cousins 
are wobC to experience. Henceforth/' I added, kissing 
her soft hand, " we will feel towards one another with 
the confluence of ceusins and the tenderness of loveis/* 
The rich eloquence of a look assured me that that 
tenderness was mutual, and that confidence complete. 
Oh ! warm and pure was the love which thenceforth 
grew between us. 

At thai moment a gentleman whom I knew very 
well, came up, and claimed the hand of my cousin to 
dance, in virtue of a previous engagement. It was 
with an assumed reserve and a constrained courtesy 
that she complied with his request: I noted in his 
countenance, too, an expression of surprise, and a not 
very loving glance towards myself Leaving them, 
I strolled into another part of the rooms. 

" Many thanks to you, my dear Lady B.," said I, as 
I happened to meet our entertainer, " for your kind 
promise to present me to my cousin, but I have just 
made her acquaintance by' accident. Do you know, 
I talked to her an hour without knowing who she 
was f Droll ! was it not ? By the by, what is her 
first namef for our fiunilies, having always lived apart 
and without any correspondence, I am profoundly ig- 
norant of all but her loveliness." 

" Her name is Elizabeth, but her friends call her 
Lilly. Ton have a rival, however, in your friend Mr. 
Rafe, who has at least (he advantage of a longer ac- 
quaintance than you have." 

It must be a strong arm or a wily head, thought I, 
as I stepped into the carriage, that shall win from me 
my sweet Ijilly Sidney. 



CHAPTER II. 



How oft tbe smallsst act a smiling man mny do, 
Becomes tbe hinge whereon his uter life must turn. 

C^isw. 



Ma. Rafk was a person whom I had met frequent- 
ly in society, and with whom I stood on that sort of 
careless intimacy for the nonce, which men of the 
world find it agreeable and convenient to make toge- 
ther in society. What was his family, or who were 
his connexions, neither I nor any body else knew ; but 
he spent money freely, possessed gentleman-like man* 
ners, and had talents for being agreeable { and any one 
with those qualities may circulate freely in the best com. 
|Hmy of any capital in the world. In despite, however, 
of the gayety of his address and the wordlineas of his 
principles, he possessed a temperament unusually mor- 
bid, and it was manifest to me that in his inward feel- 
ings he was far from happy. I had oAen observed in 
conversation with him, an occasional violent eccen- 
tricity of manner, which indicated some strong pas- 
sion in his breast that at moments he found it impos* 
sible to control ; and in the midst of mirth and jestiAg, 



I sometimes caught his eye fixed npoD me with a sap 
vage and snspicioos glance, which in its tarn awoke 
suspicion. He had been acquainted vrith my cousini 
it seemed, before she came to London { and I under- 
stood that a day or two ader my first meeting her, 
he had offered himself to her, and bedn resolutely 
rejected. This circumstance made of course no di£b- 
renoe in our external behavior to each other, but I 
saw that it rankled deeply in his heart ; for neither af- 
fected to conceal from himself that I was the cause of 
his refusal 

A week or two after the occurrences deaeribed in 
the last chapter, I went down with a large party to a 
celebmtion at Oxford. In returning, I gave up my 
seat in the chaise to an old gentleman who was 
obliged to reach town early on some buainess, and I 
came on, on horseback. Thia was a period at which 
the English roads were infosted with highwaymen to 
an alarming degree* Government had enough to do 
in repressing municipal distorbaneee^ and defending 
the country from foreign dangers ; and accordingly, 
foot-pads, in every part of tbe kingdom, were left to 
practice their profession with coasiderable security. 
When I saw Ilounsbw Heath extending before, and 
heard no sound of a vehicle on either aide of me, 
I felt by no means comfortable, for I was entirely un* 
armed ; still, the resources of a cool heart and a fer- 
tile head had often delivered me from greater dangers 
than I was now exposed to, and ** summoning up my 
blood," I spurred my mind and my horse together, and 
cantered confidently akmg. 

1 had not reached the middle of the plain, when a fe- 
rocious-looking fellow stepped deliberately from behind 
the bushes, and seizing the bridle of my hoiae, raised 
above my head a heavy club shod with lead, and de* 
manded my purse. ^ 

«<• Ha ! ha ! ha!" cried I, in a coaraa voice, ** that 
is a clever joke ; yon were going to rob an old brother 
of the craft. Why, you scoundrel," said I, throwing 
myself off my horse, " I am the famoiia Dick WiUuns 
you've often heard of, if you've been much upon the 
York road. But come, here's a carriage cloae by,"--at 
that instant I heard tbe^sound of wheals— -** fi,Ued with 
gentry whose pistols 1 drew at the last tavern. I'll 
show you how we do these things at the north," and I 
led my horse to the side of the road. 

The ruse succeeded completely. " Well,'* said the 
man, gruffly, " I'm sure I did'nt know you ware Dick 
Wilkins. But come, let us get behind the bushes." 

"Pooh!" said I, " I've given up bushing long ago; 
we'll walk right along the road ; the carriage can't 
turn before we're upon it Hark ye ! I seize the 
horses and stiffen the driver : you open the coach." 

I stopped the horses, and saw in a moment by the 
liveries that it was the carriage of Lord D. The 
other had his hand upon the door, when I stole up and 
pinioned him with the grasp of a vice. «« Don*t fire," 
cried I, as I saw a long pistol making its appearance 
through the window. " I am Mr* Pultenoy. Let 
some one get out and assist in bindiog this fellow." 

The rascal was safely tied, and as booq as the foot* 
men were recalled from their flight, ho waa mounted 
on the box,>hi8 big dub being wielded over hia heed« 
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with many threats, by oim of the tervanto, and the 
Ciinage drove on, I fiiUowing closely. 

At we iel ibrward. Lord D. pnt his bead out of the 
windew: ** I eay, Palteney !" called the good<natured 
nebleman, quite too indolent ^ be at all excited by 
the adreBture, *' when we get to town, TU have yoa 
Bide a Bow-etreeC officer. Yoor manner of taking 
thievea is really beaatifal. Have a pinch of anufif?" 

" Your loffdahip," said I, as 1 took bis box, ** evinces 
ioch a channing coolness on the occasion, that I will 
allow you the pleasure of catching your own thieves 
for the future." 

My affiiir with the fool-pad gave me quite a renown 
in London. My courage and ingenuity were talked 
of every where, and there happening to be at that 
tase no three-bead savages in town, I was a decided 
UoB Ibra day and a hal£ 

I called some time after to pay a visit- to Rafe. He 
received me with a painful embarrassment, which I 
atirifonled to our relation in the matter of my cousin. 
While I was sitting vddi him, a servant came in with 
a letter in his hand : '* Here is a letter, sir, addressed 
to Bifr. Haribrd, which was directed to be left at this 



conneoted with thai name. I wish you good-morn- 
ing." 

That the name of Rafe was Harford, and that he 
was nearly conneoted with the priaonerj were very 
probable suspicions, and such as explained those pecn* 
liarities of manner which I had observed. How 
close that relationship might be, I scarcely ventured 
to suggest to myself. Probably near enough to assure 
me, who well knew the character I dealt with, that 
I should share the hearty vengeance of the younger 
man. 

On the trial of the prisoner, various robberies were 
proved against him, and he was accordingly convicted 
and sentenced to speedy exeecution. A few days af- 
ter, I read in a morning paper that a person, stating 
himself to be a relative of the condemned, had pro- 
cured admission to him about dusk the day before, 
and that when his cell was visited at night, he was 
found dead by poison. 



Bafe colored deeply, but took the letter, and said 
quietly — ^ Yee, I will give it to him." Afibcting 
not to observe his disordered looks, I rose and took my 
leave. 

In doe time, I was summoned to the Old Bailey at 
the trial of the foot-pad for 'felony. I had finished my 
evidence, and was leaving the bar, when I saw a man 
standing near one of the piUars, enveloped in a large 
cbak, vrilh heavy hair, manifestly fake, over his fore- 
head, and the lower part of his foee concealed by his 
hal. Hie eyee were fixed upon me with a ferocious 
glare, and I knew in a moment that I had eneountei^ 
ed that glance before. I paused involuntarily : ** Can 
that be Raler thought I,<*thatlook belongs tone 
oaeeiae; bat what can he be doing here f" I walked 
iMvaid him to aacertain if my suspicions were cor- 
laet, when he turned quickly round and presented his 
hack to mob I left the coortproom immediately, but 
that oilcniBataBoe suggested a clue explanatory of the 
diffieoltieB which had puuled me before. 

As 1 VMS going through the outer hall of the see- 
ao]»«oom, I was joined by Lord Wilford, whoy having 
been in the carriage of Lord D. on the night that it 
WM stopped, had been requested to attend as a wit- 



** Unless my memory is singularly deceptive," said 
hk lordship," that man resided some years ago near 
my estates in Lancashire. And if that opinion be 
correct, he is now being tried under an assumed 



" Woidd you," said I, *' be likely to remember the 
name which he formerly bore, if it were mentioned }" 

^ I am certain that I should." 

« Was it any thing like Harford." 

"The same, beyound a doubt I am sure of it, on 
acoonnt of its resemblance to Hertford, for I recoHect 
Imving noticed formerly the similarity of the two 
nmrnm But, have yon known him before f " 

"Ihava iiot,"faidI; <«bot Ihad some saspidoBs 



CHAPTER III. 



St le bonbeur de ma Tie, 
N*ett plus qahm reVe eflBic6! 



MiLLIVOTK. 



Meanwhile my sweet cousin and myself continued 
to meet daily, and my affection for her grew strenger 
and purer as our intimacy increased ; for the unsullied 
virtues of her character tempered passion with a kind 
of venemtion. In her behavior to me, there was 
none of that capriciousness or afiectation with whidi 
most ladies think it discreet to treat their lovers, hot 
a perfect trostingness of love— a confidence which re- 
posed all upon my sineerity, vrithout a doubt that any 
could be abused. In company I was always by har 
side, and when she chose to decline society, my even- 
ings were constantly passed at her house. I riiared 
the envy of all my acquaintance, and was glad to find 
that the prospect of our alliance was agreeable to all 
her friends ; every visit that I made, her mother oh- 
Bsrved with increased perspicuity the singular resem- 
blance between the cousins, and the Viscount, her 
father, begged it to be clearly understood how entirely 
he approved of my whole conduct on the day that I 
first met my cousin ; and seven times a week, when 
the cloth was removed after dinner, demonstrated in 
the most satisfactory manner, precisely how it was 
that he became separated from his daughter, pulling 
out his repeater every time at the same point in the 
story, and tracing the localities on the table with his 
finger moistened with wine. 

For my part I was as happy as the craving fancy 
could have pictured. My life was a dream of joy ; 
there was nothing in the present to detract from my 
delight, and nothing in the future to cast a shade over 
ray enjoyment, and I gave myself up with a delight- 
ful intoxication to the 

« Sensations sweet 
Tingting the b]«)od, and feU along the haait" 
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which awaited me wherever I turned. It is iti love 
ooly that man rests in the present ; under al) other 
conditions of his being, he looks forward or looks back. 
That heaven is love, eiplains therefore the meaning 
of an ** eternal now ;" for endless time would be to 
the heart a changeless eternity. 

Two or three weeks had thus past on when I called 
one morning upon my oouein, and was struck by the 
unusual agitation and restraint of her manner. I ask- 
ed immediately the cause of her discomposure, and 
begged that if there was any thing which it was in my 
power to remove, she would suffer me to know it. 

" Nothing." said she, with a sadness of voice, and 
fixedness of look, which convinced me that there was 
a great deal. 

" Are you going to Lady Belford's to-night V* 

" I am not ;" and there was a dead pause. I thought, 
loo, that I saw a slight tear in her eye. 

" What is the matter, my dear cousin T Have I of- 
fended you ? Have I done any thing wrong ? Tell 
me, for heaven*s sake, the cause of your extraordinary 
manner. I am miserable in this horrid doubt." 

** It is nothing ;" and her eye had a reproaching sor- 
row which convinced me that I was the cause of her 
sadness. ** Had we nut better join ray mother, up 
stairst" 

There, too, I met from both parties with the same 
ailence and coldness. I endured it for a few moments, 
and then left the house, overwhelmed with perplexity 
and distress. I could not form the faintest conjecture 
as to the reason of this strange reception. 1 called 
the neit day, and was told that the ladies were not at 
home,* as I had seen them in the drawing-room, from 
the opposite side of the street, my surprise and anxiety 
were doubly increased. On both the following morn- 
ings the reply was the same. I eould susuiin it no 
longer. I sat down and addressed a note to Lord Sid- 
ney. 



** Sir :— Of the circumstances as to which inquiry ii 
made in the note with which I am this moment honor- 
ed, your memory roust be capable of supplying you 
with a more detailed account than I am able to aflbrd. 
It is sufficient for me to say that intelligence of certaifi 
recent events, of which the actor cannot easily be 
conceived to be ignorant, having reached the ears of 
my family and myself, renders it impossible that your 
visits to any member of my family should be longer 
continued. Any doubt which might have remained 
in my mind as to the certainly of ray supposition, is 
dispelled by your note. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

SiDNXT. 

P. S. It may be proper to say that Miss Sidney iog- 
gested, and approves, the determination which ia now 
communicated." 



** My Lord .-—Three times on as many successive 
days have I called at your house, and three times have 
I been repulsed from the door. I pretend not to con- 
ceive that these denials have been accidental. If any 
change has taken place in the inclinations of Miss 
Sidney since that time in which I presumed that my 
visits were not wholly disagreeable, or if for any rea- 
son your Lordship has ceased to approve of the foot- 
ing on which I have hitherto been allowed to stand 
in your family, I beg that I may be informed of what 
resolution has been taken, and I shall submit to it — 
with what feelings, it becomes roe not to say. Whe- 
ther it be fact or suspicion, I think that I am entitled 
to request that your Lordship will let me know to what 
cause I am to attribute the very marked alteration in 
the feelings with which my visits are regarded, that I 
may at least be relieved from the painful ignorance 
in which I now find myself. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your Lordship's obedient servant, 

HbNKT POLTENIT." 

In a few minutet, I leceivad the Mowing answer: 



I read this enigmatical letter again and again witli- 
out being able to devise what " events " it could pos- 
sibly allude to. The last sentence, especially, bafHed 
my imagination to explain. I addressed another note 
to my uncle, assuring him of the total error under 
which I was convinced that he labored, and earnestly 
desiring a more explicit understanding before a ooune 
of conduct was adopted which might be fatal in its 
results. The letter came back unopened. 

My pride was now irritated. Conscioai of the in- 
nocence and propriety of my entire conduct, and feel- 
ing the deep iiyustice which was done me by accre- 
diting suspicions of baseness before an opportunity of 
confuting them had been permitted, I armed myself 
with resentment to sustain the distrea which the dis- 
rupture of affection occasioned. About a week afler 
this, during which time I had scarcely once left my 
room, I strolled out to Lady B.'s, where there was a 
small party. I had a faint hope that I might at least 
see my cousin there, or perhaps hear from some one an 
explanation of the mysterious conduct of my uncle's 
family. No one who seemed likely to give me any 
satis&ction was present. I walked through the rooms 
which had so lately been made bright by her presence* 
and the gay sounds of merriment which smote my 
ears, jarred upon my feelings with a distressing ccn- 
trasC. I stood upon the very spot which we had oc- 
cupied together on that night when all had been joy- 
ous and glad. How changed was our relation now ! 
and the ignorance which I had of the circumstances 
which caused thj change, lefl me the prey of harrow- 
ing cor\jecture. 

I was roused from the reverie into which I had fall- 
en, by the voice of Lady B. at my side. She said in 
a whisper — *' Your cousin is very ill." 

"111!" said- 1. "Good God! what can the matter 
be?" 

"Hush ! There is some dreadful mistake I am 
afraid ,* but what it is, I cannot imagine. You have 
done nothing !" 

"Oh! nothing. I love my cousin with a devotion 
which no language can express. Every thought of 
my heart is bar's. 1 could not do any thing to oflend 
her. Do try, my dear lady, to find oat this distiessing 
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myitery. I can live no longer under this horrible 
doQbt/' 

A tear glistened in the eye of the kind-hearted wo- 
nan as she replied — " I will do all that I can, but 1 
spoke to Lord Sidney this rooming, and he answered 
in such a way that I can do nothing more in that quar- 
ter. They leave town to morrow for Westmoreland.'* 
-For her health r 
'* I presume sa" 

*' Ah ! I see how it will end ; what a madman is 
my uncle!" and I walked out of the house. 

I sent one of my servants the next day to Wes^ 
moreland, to gather all the information which he could 
as to the changes in my cousin's health, and to send 
me daily accounts; I chose to remain in town myself, 
to pufsue some investigations which I had on foot for 
discovering what occurrences those were which my 
uncle alluded to in his note to me. It was manifest 
that the mistake into which he had been led, was the 
result of a deep plot on the part of some one ; but by 
whom it had been laid, and how it had been conduct- 
ed, was more than I was yet able to understand. 

Meanwhile the accounts from Westmoreland be- 
came daily more and more gloomy. My cousin was 
worse — ^much worse — at length, not expected to live. 
I could not endure this horrid distance from the only 
object of interest in the world to me, which falsified 
every message long before it reached me. 1 set off at 
once ibr the oountiy, leaving every thing in care of a 
oonfideDtial servant, with orders to bring me instant 
intelligeaoe of any thing which he could discover^ 
If 1 could approach Lord Sidney with proofs, it might 
not yet be too late to reverse misfortune. 

I reached the house where my servant had taken 
lodgings for me, within sight of my upde's residence. 
" Where is John r said I. 

** Gone up lo the castle," said the woman, in a sor- 
rowful whisper, as if her voice at that distance could 
disturb the sick. 

I walked into the room and threw myself on a chair 
in a sort of stupefaction. The servant returned in a 
lew moments, and came into the chamber where I 
was. I looked at him in silence. Without appearing 
to notice me, he walhed nervously round the room 
once or twice, aflected to arrange some articles of fur- 
Bitare, and walked back to the door ; as his hand was 
on the knob, his face being turned from me, he stood 
■till ibr a moment, and then muttered in a hoarse voice 
** Miss Sidney is dying,** and led me. 

I arose and approached an open window, which 
commanded a view of my uncle's residence, and the 
beautiful landscape around it. The air was mild and 
silent, the sky clear, and all looked peaceful and pure. 
And in a scene like this, was my cousin dying ! 1 
looked upon the grounds through which she must so 
often have vralked, and upon the house where she 
now lay breathing her faint and fleeting breath. A 
visible sadness seemed to hang upon the motionless 
trees, and float above the silent castle. In a thousand 
vihoiis attitudes and expressions, each distinctly fixed 
as ID marble, the fiioe and figure of my cousin rose 
upoo my mind. And she was dying ! She upon whom 
■y every hope vras placed ; 



Where I had garnered up my heart ; 

Where either I must live, or bear no life ; 

The fountain from the which my current runs. 

Or else dries up : 
that single source of promise and of joy to me, was 
stopping darkly at its source. She was dying blindly 
in her error ! Fancy-slain by one who had been true 
to her beyond the magnet's truth ! I thought of her 
meek soflerings in her fever chamber, and her un- 
complaining grief, and her silent anguish ; I beheld, 
pale and sad, that face which had so often been 
turned to me in perfect happiness and love ; I remem* 
bered that a word might have prevented this. It was 
now too late. 

As I looked towards the castle, I presently saw the 
shutters of a room drawn to, and the flag which had 
floated on the tower, taken down. I knew that all 
was over, and that the glory of the house of Sidney 
was no more. I sank upon a chair, in agony unut- 
terable. I thought that my frame would be rent 
asunder by the violence of my emotion. 

It is a wise provision of our nature, that some of 
those mighty sorrows which fall upon us in life, ex- 
ceed the strength of the sensibilities to grapple with 
them. Great griefs lie like sluggieh loads upon the 
mind, oppressing but not torturing it ; it is only when 
they have become familiarized to the feelings, that we 
are able to measure their extent, and taste their full 
bitterness ; it is only when remembrance at h^ leisure 
flashes darts from what before has been one globe of 
suffering, that the racking of a loss is commensurate 
with its magnitude. There are many misfortunes of 
which it may be safely affirmed, that they can never 
be adequately felt. It was in a dark bewilderment 
that I existed at this time— a maze of dull despair, 
through which no clear reality was seen. As I now 
look back upon it, I wonder that 1 lived. 

On the following day, the servant whom I had left 
in London, came down. He had detected the mys- 
tery of the iniquity by which such ruin had been 
wrought. Some one whose presence he had con- 
stantly traced, but whose name and person he could 
not identify, had determined to destroy my character 
in the estimation of my cousin and my uncle, and had 
arranged a wide and intricate scheme for the purpose. 
I listened to the account of my servant with perfect 
amazement; it seemed that nothing but a demon's 
depravity could have suggested such enormous vil- 
lany, and nothing but an arch-demon's ingenuity have 
directed its execution. It is not my intention here to 
unfold thu scheme ; but it is such, that from the cir- 
cumstantial evidence which reached my uncle, I could 
not but allow that he was reasonably justified ip ood» 
eluding roy infamy. Yet 4 single question to me 
would have dissipated all his convictions. 

" But one of the accomplices," said the servant, 
*' the female attendant of Miss Sidney, may certainly 
be convicted, and made to feel whatever your ven- 
geance can prompt." 

** No, no !" said f, ** let them go ; let them live if 
they can. It would be a mockery of my grief to 
think that any i«venge could satisfy it. It would be 
a crime against her memory to imagine that the loss 
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could be compeDfated to my heart. I feel no enmity 
against them ; it is a wrong too deep for veeentment" 

That afternoon Elizabeth Sidney was buried. The 
lonely and sombre evening was gathering about the 
earth when I set out for the castle of Lord Sidney. I 
opened the door, and passing a group of surpriBod 
attendants, entered the parlor, where my uncle was 
sitting alone. 

*' My Lord !" said I, with vehemence, " it is idle at 
micbi a time to talk of exclusion. I wiU be heard. 
The monstrous contrivances by which you were 
abnsefl, have this day, lor the first time, reached my 
ear. You have done me utter and most fatal wrong. 
In the hearing of God, and in the awful presence of 
the spirit of my cousin, I swear that you have done 
me wrong." 

The viscount trembled as he listened to me, and 
his face became dietorted with emotion, for he felt 
that I spake truly. He rose and walked to a secretary 
in the comer, and taking out some letteis, put them 
in my hands. 

** tHd you not write those letters V said he in a 
screeching voice, and he panted so that he could 
scarcely speak. 

" Oh ! never, never I" 

** Was not your green carriage at my door on the 
evening before Lady Belford's ball?" 

*' I sold that carriage a week before." 

His frame shook as if it had been palsied. Every 
feature of his countenance quivered with masterless 
disorder. In a broken whisper he sobbed, "It is 
awful," and bowed with anguish— >he tottered from 
the room. 

I went out from the house, and wandered I knew 
not whither. It was midnight before I had con- 
sciousness enough lo think of returning home. My 
way lay past the village grave yard, and I was beoide 
it before I was aware. By a mechanical impulse 
I looked over the wall, and my eye fell upon a small 
fresh mound of earth, which I knew to be the grave 
of Elizabeth Sidney. I leaned over the wall, and 
gazed upon the narrow ridge. The silence of the 
scene and the holiness of the spot subdued me to a 
soiter temper than I yet had felu I rested upon 
the roof of the bricks and wept. 



After some time, I was startled by a slight noise at 
my side. I turned and saw a man wrapt in a cloak* 
standing still and looking upon me. As I moved, he 
took off his hat, and the moon shining eleariy upon his 
facor revealed the countenance of Rafe. His face 
was deadly pale, and much attenuated ; his eye glared 
with a fiendish power, and there was a savage exulta- 
tion on his rigid lip. 

'* That is one drop in the cup of revenge," said he. 

" And you have done this ?" 

" Listen to me," said he. " Along this path, and in 
yonder grounds, I walked in former years with Eliza- 
beth Sidney ,* your emotions may tell you what waa 
my afiection. She went to London, and when I again 
met her, you had crossed my path, and fiitally. My 
suit was rejected ; and I determined that your success 
should be your ruin. You seized upon the highway 
one whom necessity and a wounded mind had led to 
that life. That man was my father. The inceaant 
eflbrts of his son had at length procured iot him a 
foreign post of credit and emolument, in which he 
might spend bis declining life^and the night on which 
you met him was the last which he would have spent 
in England. He was a ielon to the world ; but to rae 
he was a father. I knelt by his lifeless body in a 
convict's cell, and I swore that while you lived, the 
sole purpose of my life should be revenge. One step 
of the ladder by which you descend to the lowest 
deptli of misery and despair, has been taken. Know 
now, that go where you will, mingle in action, or re* 
pose in idleness, my hate has marked you for ita 
own. Sleeping or waking, at home or abroad, my 
eye is upon you, and my hand abott you. When taft- 
tune seems to smile, and peace suggests a hope that 
your doom has been conquered, say to yourself^ ' De- 
struction only pauses.' When the thunderbolt of ruin 
bursts over your head, and the tempest of desolation 
wreaks its rage upon your happiness, say then, * This 
is not the last^' fur there shall be another and another. 
My vengeance may have leaden feet, but it will have 
hands of iron." 

He lefl me; and I remained, stunned, upon the 
spot. 

[To be continued.] 



RHYMES, 

BENT TO A YOUNG LADY WITH A SMELLING BOTTLE, WHICH SHE HAD BORROWED OF THE WRITER. 



To my fair friend. Miss Murray, I write in a hurry, 
(And haste must excuse an abundance of faults,} 

Requesting the freedom, as I shall not need 'em, 
Of returning the bottle of volatile salts. 

When, quite sentimental, you sadly are bent, all 
In tears, o'er some story of Cooper*s or Gait's, 

You'll find it restoring-~for fainting is boring— 
So pray you accept of the volatile salts. 

Nay, do not refuse it, yon oft-times may use it. 
In •▼'nings fatigued with cottllion or waltz, 



If better it find you, oh let it remind you. 
Of when you first saw these same volatile salts ! 

That night when you met me, a head ache beset me. 
But beauty the soul over suff'ring exalts — 

Ere the hour of forsaking, my head had ceas'd aching 
But my Jieart needed, lady, the volatile. salts! 

I pray you may never have cause to endeavor 
To cure any ill 'neath the heaven's high vaults 

But had I the power, I would give at this hour, 
A ch«m o'er them^U^to ^-^rajfjl,^^ 



PHILADELPHIA PUN-GENTS, 
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PHILADELPHIA PU N-G E N T S 

A RELAXATION. 



Haste tbee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jett and youthAiI Jollinr 1 
QuIAt and Crank*^ ana wanton -vriles, 
NiDds and beelu, and wreathed unilei, 
Such aa hang^onHebia* cheek. 
And lore to dwell in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled care derides. 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 



Jtfjftm. 



Tu deniaeiis of the equilatend city of Penn have 
long been distiBguiriied for a proficiency in the prac- 
tica of punning. Is it fiom the infiaence of the many 
lawyeiB wbo crowd about the State House, and fill the 
adjoining atneta f Lawyen are a word-loving, quib- 
bUng, phraae-twistiDg race, and have ever been note- 
riona in the annab of good living and good humor. 
Sheridan telk of one who wrote his puns on the 
back of hifl brief, and found them of great use in a 
dry cauaeb Bo we of Penn pun bv warrant of AMor^ 
ney f Or has tha intersection of the streets any con 
nexion with the interweaving of our words ? Can the 
ireqaency of bi-angles of brick and mortar induct a 
propensity to pan, by suggesting a double point to our 
jokeryf Can the contiguity of the two rivers pro- 
duce a biparous flow of ideas ? Can the unequalled 
purity of the atmosphere have an hilarious efllect apoo 
oor minds f Can habits of extensive intercoarae 
grve a porly-colored tinge to our conversation that 
eTemuates in punning? It is likely, for wine and wax- 
Ughte assist the wit, and jokes tell best after the celery 
and over the Sillery. At one time, I imagined that 
the cieamesB of the Schuylkill water bad some influ- 
ence on our wit, but I have since been convinced that 
dmmpagne, properly administered, produces the most 
hriHIant pons ; I have not yet ascertained the relative 
irelae of the various brands, but I believe that a few 
laoge draughts of Biddle put a man into better spirits 
then any thing else. 

A word or two in defence of puns : *' There are a 
sort of men so loose of soul," that they assume a dcs- 
picahle opinion of the practice of punning, generally 
h eraos e they are unable to perpetrate even a pigmy. I 
hare heard men of some repute say, ** I never conde- 
seend to pun !" and know others who condemn the 
propensity as a low habit, devoid of any portion of 
wif s estale. Punning was much in vogue among the 
Gicctans and the Romans ; many hundred instances 
can he adduced in support of the antiquity and classi- 
caUty of the pursuit 

With regard to the claims of the pun to be esti- 
aaled as vrit, I would observe that we must first 
ascertain what wit really is. 

Dr. Barrow, the celebrated divine, in his sermon 
agsint vain and idle talking, has exemplified the ills 
of jesting in a strain of the porest wit; wishing, per- 
faepB, that the aobiect of his discouise should cause its 



own destruction, as the fire-encircled scorpion is sup^ 
posed to sting itself to death. But a perusal of the 
doctor's powerful sermon against wit, as Addison some- 
where observes, aflbrds the highest evidences of its 
utility in argument, and the consequent necessity of 
its cultivation by all men of mind. Read what the 
learned divine, who was himself celebrated for wit* 
says against wit — and in his comprehensive definition, 
observe how closely the nature of the pun is describ- 
ed, although the inanities of this workingday world 
deny its wittiness or grace. 

" It is indeed a thing so vemtile and multifbm, 
appearing in so many shapes, so many postures, so 
many garbs, so variously apprehended by several ^yes 
and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a 
clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a por- 
trait of Proteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting 
air. Sometimes it lieth in pat oUusionM to a known 
story, or in seagonabU application of a Irivial saying, 
or in feigning an apposite tale ; Eometimes it playetk 
in words and phrases, taking advantage from the am- 
biguity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound; 
sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of humorous ex- 
pression ; sometimes it lurketh under an odd simUi- 
tude ; sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a 
smart answer, in a qvdrkish reason, in a shrewd inti- 
mation ; in cunningly, diveriingly, or cleverly retort- 
ing an objection ; sometimes it is couched in a bold 
scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyper- 
pole, in a startling metaphor, in a piatMhU reconeU- 
ing of contradictions, or in aevOe nonsense ; soraetimas 
a scenical representation of persons or things, a coun- 
terfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, paaseth fiir 
it. Sometimes an afliected simplicity, sometimes a 
presumptuous bluntness giveth it being. Sometimes it 
riseth only from a lucky hiUing upon what is strange .* 
sometimes from a crafty wresting of oiniout maUer to the 
purpose. Oflen it consisteth of one knows not what, 
and springeth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways 
are unaccountable and inexplicable, being answerable 
to the numberless rorings of fancy and windings of 
language.*' 

This extract is sufiiciently convincing that punning 
is ** a portion of the realm of wit," and the general pre- 
valence of its use exhibits the estimation it is held in 
by authors of the first celebrity. The puns of Shak- 
speare are innumerable s and he cared not how a 
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word lequirad twistiog, if it could be turned into 
any louDd resembling its archetype. The pronunciation 
of the word Rome has long been a point of dinen- 
tion — Boroe followers of the old school call it as if it 
was spelt roam, while others, imitators of John Kemble, 
minoe it into room. A Shakipearian once cited his 
iavorite author to prove that the last pronunciation 
was correct, and instanced the bard's puns of" there's 
room enough in Rome," — '* The honored gods keep 
Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice," — " Let me 
have room with Rome to corse awhile." These in- 
stances seemed conclosive ; but the antagonist, advo- 
cating the open sound of the greal city's name, also 
quoted Shakspeare in his behalf, and cited Winches- 
ter's threat from Henry the Sixth-^' Rome shall reme- 
dy this," with Warwick's punning reply, *' Roam thither 
ihen.*^ 

But Shakspeare makes all his characteri, whether 
kings or clowns, tops or Bottoms, warriors or carriers, 
pun and cross-pun, till occasionally the interest of the 
scene is marred, and we sicken somewhat of the fiery 
word-play that characterises the dram. pern, in " the 
keen encounter of their wits." Perpetual punsters are 
always annoying, whether on or off the stage. We 
cannot always be quafling champagne, and even par- 
uidges will pell upon the palate, as Cardinal Riche- 
lieu discovered, when Louis the Thirteenth compelled 
him to feed for several days upon that dish alone, for 
remonstrating with the profligate monarch upon his 
infidelity to the queen. 

" He who would make a pun would pick a pocket," 
is the stereotyped dogma fulminated by all kugh- 
lyiichers— the cast-iron damper letdown upon a funny 
fellow's fire, just aa he begins to bubble and lets off a 
little steam. And the obfuscated donkies impute the 
origin of the insult to Doctor Johnson — siultiloquently 
maligning the ponderous Sam. In Boay's records, 
we perceive in the Doctor's remarks an obvious strain- 
ing after wit— an unceasing attempt at smartness, 
which occasionally produces ** a good thing," but sel- 
dom attains the eminence of a pun. I say, seldom ; 
for the leviathan lexicographer did sometimes succeed; 
" and then," says his biographer, *' he would look round 
upon the company with an air of conscious superiority." 
No! the spiteful adage was the produce of John Den- 
nis, the vinegar-cruet critic, whose morbid tempera- 
ment rendered him unable to enjoy life ; his crab-apple 
notions kept him in the shade, and he vented his spleen 
upon the happy dogs on the sunshiny side of the way. 
Pope, Steele, Addison, Foote. Gray, and all the wits 
that frequented Button's coffee house, used him as 
their butt; annoyed by the clack of the clique, and 
unable to antagonize them at their own weapons, he 
resorted to the usual malignancy of mean minds, and 
fell upon them with abuse. A wit will never be with- 
out his Dennis. 

John Kemble loved' a pun, and shook his Roman 
sides with cachinnations, *< not loud but deep." He 
made one once, and laughed at it, extempore, for a 
month. It has never been published, and is scarcely 
worth writing, but it will serve to show how easily 
the immortal and glorious John was pleased by his 
own production. An actor named Ryan had been 



hooted off the stage for his incapacity ; he encountered 
Kemble afterwards, and, relating the fact, supposed 
that he should never make an actor. " Tes, yes, you 
will," said John, with a Coriolanus shrug, " and from 
what you have told me, we may even now call you 
the great kitsed Ryan (histrion);" and then John Kem- 
ble chuckled greatly, and all the actors laughed at the 
manager's joke, as in duty bound. 

There is not a barber's boy in Philadelphia who 
would not have made a better pun. I once heard a 
fanner, who was retailing vegetables from the tail of 
his wagon, in High Street, achieve a pun of far supe- 
rior merit. " Farmer, have you any flowers f said « 
young girL ** Mo, no ; I don't sell flowers, not I," said 
he, rather roqghly. " Well, don't be so proud," re- 
torted the girl. *' Proud *" said the farmer, *' i am not 
proud — 1 grows tateys and things in a quiet, plain 
way — if I was proud, I should be a haugUy cuUurUty. 
and then you could have some flowers." The roan 
never could have uttered this joke, if he had net been 
regular in his attendance at Philadelphia markM for 
some years. 

I am intimate with a round dozen of jolly com pa- 
nions — PhiUdelphif 



** Fellows who ne'er can ope their muns. 
But out will pop a brace of puns," 

that is, in convenient season, for the beauty of a pun 
depends upon its fitness in every sense and bearing — 
and I would not barter their fellowship for an intimacy 
with the twelve Coesars, were it possible to resuscitate 
the imperial jury, and endue there again with the taint 
of mortality. Before the reader and I part company^ 
I intend, in one of my chapters, to exhibit a few of 
the puns of these worthies, requesting him to bear in 
mind that jokes which excited unbounded mirth at the 
moment of delivery, appear fiat and dull upon paper. 
Dugnld Stewart, the metaphysician, renurks that " the 
pleasure aflbrded by wit is founded on the surprise of 
the hearer at the command which the man of wit has 
acquired over a part of the constitution so little sub- 
ject to the will. Hence it is that we are more plesiaed 
with a hon mat which occurs in conversation, than 
with one which appears in print" 

There is a game frequently used by the younger 
branches of society as a means of winter-evening 
amusement, called *' What are my thoughts like V 
In the course of this play, many excellent puns are 
occasionally brought forth. The leader of the party 
thinks of something — a noun — and, keeping his notion 
to himself, inquires of his right-hand neighbor, " What 
are my thoughts like?" The person asked must im- 
mediately respond aloud, naming any thing that he 
pleases; the question goes round the company tiH 
every body has stated some subject in answer. The, 
leader then tells his thoughts, and requires each per- 
son to find a comparison between the selected otgect 
and the subject of the answer previously given. For 
instance, I ask a party what my thoughts are like, end 
am answered by the several individuals — an auction- 
room — a dead body— a dancing master— a bed — 
and a hen fowl Now here is a pleasing variety of 
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wmUtodes to be embodied in one word— and that is 
feir, wfaieh I declare to be the object of my thoughts, 
and require the first speaker to give a reason why a 
ship is like an auction-room. The answer is obvi- 
oos — tales are requisite to both of them. Dead bodies 
require Arovds, so do Bh\ps. The next must be a 
little &rtber fetched — a ship is like a dancing master, 
because it gives haUs. Sheets are the connecting 
points between ships and beds. Why is a ship like 
a hen fowl t this is rather puzzling, I confess, but we 
must stretch a point, and say that although a ship 
cannot lay one egg, she can lay tOj and abounds in 
iateh-vxiyt. 

I have been explicit, but not* tedious, I trust— hop- 
ing that this game may be seasonable to some of my 
young readers, and help them to pass more than one 
merry evening. Several good punning conundrums 
will be the resalt of an hour's relaxation this way. 
I once heard an excellent and witty answer given at 
this game, to a demand why a soldier was like a grape 
vine ? the reply was — ^because he is listea and trained, 
baa tem-drUs and shoots. 

Just before the lineK>f-battle ship Pennsylvania left 
her moorings opposite the navy yard, some of the vi- 
siters observed a couple of sailors under the guard of 
a marine for an ofience against the discipline of the 
aervice. ** What will be their punishment T inquired 
one of the party. *' They will merely be placed in 
irons," said an officer. ** At sea, they would receive 
a dozen iashes each.*' ** I am glad/' said a lady, " that 
their poor backs will not be lacerated, and I dare say 
that they rejoice in the difference of punishment" 
•* No doubt," said the gentleman, '* they would sooner 
be iromed than mangled" 

Jadge Peters, a Philadelphian and a punster, has 
left behind him a countless host of well-remembered 
puu. Some few of his rarest are well worth record- 
ing. In the blaze of their brilliancy, ( shall retire; 
mtoding, at aome future opportunity, to perpetrate 
•oother chapter on the puns of Penn. 

A gentleman preaenting his only son to the notice 
of the judge, aaid. ** He is my alL" The boy was a 
kog, thin, whey-faced stripling, and the judge, look- 
ing in his face, aaid to the father, '* Tour aui, and your 
hit loo, I should suppose, but I cannot call him a 
dnfgmig fellow." 



When on the District Court Bench, he observed to 
Judge Washington that one of the witnesses had a 
vegetable head. " How sor' was the inquiry. ** He 
has carroty hair, reddish cheeks, a turnup nose, and a 
tage look." 

During one of the public days connected with La 
Fayette's reception, the judge was riding in an open 
carriage with the General, who regretted that he should 
be exposed to the annoyance arising from clouds of 
flying dust. *« I am used to it," said Peters, '^I am a 
judge, and have had dust thrown in my eyes by the 
lawyers for many years." 

When practising as a lawyer, he had a case on trial 
before a judge who was well known to indulge in ex- 
traordinary derelictions from the truth. This judge 
was evidently biassed against Peters' case, and while 
the jury were absent, and considering their verdict, 
he wished to postpone the cause, pleading illness as 
an excuse, and declared that he was unable to sit on 
the bench. Peters saw his manoeuvre, and said, " If 
your worship caimot sit, we know that you can lie, and 
therefore you can receive the verdict in a recumbent 
posture." 

He was appointed member of a building committee 
ooimected with the afiairs of a new church. A wine 
merehant had made an excellent offer for the use of 
the vaults of the building, intending to use them as 
the place of deposite for some of his immense stock. 
The liberal party were for accepting his offer, but the 
strict church-goers thought the af&ir was something 
of a desecration, and wished to decline it Peters 
sided with the latter party, and when his surprised 
friends demanded his reasons, *' I have always thought 
it wrong," said he, *' to allow any preaching over good 
wine" 

He attended the anniversary diimer of the Cincin- 
nati Society, on the Fourth of July, 1838 ; and when 
about to retire, he waa assisted towards the door of the 
room by one of the colored waiten on his left, and a 
gentleman, a member of the Society, supported his 
tottering steps upon the right The Judge turned round 
to say farewell to his old acquaintances, and looking 
at his supporters, said — ^ My friends, I take leave of 
you in black and white,** This was his last pun in 
public, for he died in the course of the succeeding 
month. B. 
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Cold January cornea in Winter's car, 
'Mtk hung with icicles — ^iti heavy wheels 
Cumbered with clog^ng suow, which cracks and 



With ita least motion or ooncnssive jar 
'Gaiort hard hid ruts, or hewn trees buried far 
In the heaped whiteneas which awhile conceals 
.The green and paalonl earth. Old Christmas feeb— 



I That well-fed and wine-reeling wasniler^ 

With all his feasts and fires, feels cold and shiven, 

And the red runnel of his indolent blood 

Creeps slow and curdled as a northern flood. 

And lakes and winterrills, impetuous rivers 

And headlong cataracts, are in silence bound. 

Like trammelled tigen lashed to th' unyielding giound. 
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We have been snrprised, while convendog about 
the aflaiis of Texas, to find that few persona, even 
among the best informed, entertained a correct know- 
ledge of the properties of this interesting country, or 
were more than partially acquainted with the particu- 
lars of it> natural or political history; and yet, from its 
contiguity to the United States of America, Teiaa has 
received a larger share of our attention than any oiher 
province of the Mexican Republic. The great change 
that has lately taken place in its political inBtitutions, 
and the immense tide of emigration that is daily flow- 
ing from every part of the Union to the banks of the 
Brazos, the Sabine, and the Colorado, has given the 
Americans an interest in the prosperity of the Texians, 
and created an anxiety to be familiar with every illus- 
trative particular. We have therefore collected, from 
a variety of sources, a body of facts descriptive of the 
natural history of Texas, and beg to assure the reader 
^t the strictest reliance may be placed upon their 
authenticity. 

The extreme length of Texas is from one thousand 
to twelve hundred miles, and its average breadth three 
hundred and G&y miles; it is, therefore, a country about 
a thizd or perhaps a half larger than the island of 
Great Britain. Its extent of sea coast along the 
north and north-west shore of the Gulf, is about three 
hundred miles. One of the most striking features of 
its character is the number of riveia, great and small, 
which flow through it into the Gulf, and afibrd the 
means ef extensive inland traffic by water. The 
principal rivers are the Brazos, Colorado, Trinidad, 
Guadulupe, Sabine, San Antonio, Rio de las Nueces, 
and Naches. The name of the Brazos (in the Spanish 
language. El Brazos de Dies — the arm of God) is figu- 
ratively significant of its character ; it being placid and 
beneficent in repose — mighty and terrible in wrath. 
It affords the means of steamboat navigation for some 
hundreds of miles into the upper part of the province. 
As in the case of most of the other rivers, the Brazos 
empties itself into a large salt lake, or inlet of the sea, 
around which, to a vast extent, the land is charged 
with mineral salt, which may be gathered in abund- 
ance during the dry seasons. The river Trinidad, 
lying east from the Brazos, falls into a large salt-water 
lake or bay, called Galveston Bay, by which a good 
deal of commerce has hitherto been carried on with 
the upper country. The Nueces river bounds Texas 
on the west, separating it from the province of Coa- 
huila. In Texas, the number of what are called se> 
oond and third rate rivers is considerable, and among 
these we find the San Jacinta, which is navigable for 
thirty-five miles from Galveston Bay— the Navidad, 
a hundred miles in length, and also navigable for a 
part of its eouise — ^BufiUo Bayou ; and some others ef 



A iiiigle glance at the map is sofficieDt to show the 



great advantages which Texas derives from its rivers 
and its local position. In an inland direction, its cooi- 
meroe may be extended many hundreds of miles, into 
the United States on the one side, and the Mexican 
States on the other. The intercourse along the shorea 
of the Gulf is easy and safe. A day or two's sail will 
take you to the mouth of the Mississippi, and thence 
you may penetrate by water as far as Canada. At an 
additional day or two's sail from the Gulf, you have 
Vera Cruz, Havanna, and other West Indian markets. 
Nature would thus appear to have been prodigal in 
her favors to this finely situated territory, which may 
one day be 4he centre of a prodigious internal and 
external commerce. 

All descriptions of the country coincide in stating 
its lower regions to be little else than a series of ex- 
tensive flat plains ofr prairies, spread out as far as the 
eye can reach, and here and there interspersed with 
what is called a rolling country. The greater propor- 
tion of the land forms an immense inclined plane, the 
apex of which is the high land souA of the Red River. 
From this summit, which is by no means high, the 
inclination is towards the south-east, and snrpriaingly 
uniform. The surface is beautifully undulating to 
within about sixty or seventy miles of the coast, where 
it becomes level. The whole tract is, without excep- 
tion, free from marsh or lakes, even down to the inlets 
which skirt the coast. A geologist, on looking at the 
country, and examining its soil, would at once pro- 
nounce the level region to be alluvial ; a mere collec- 
tion of particles of earth washed down by the rivera 
from the great central districts of North America. 

The appearance of the prairie lands is thus described 
by the author of the Visit to Texas : — *' I waa very 
much struck with the uniformity of the surface in the 
prairie, which I had often heard of so particularly, 
but never observed before. I had now run a mile or 
more oyer it, without meeting a single irregularity or 
obstacle, a stone, a pebble, a bush, or even a ahrab. 
Scarcely a blade of grass seemed to rise above six 
inches in height And thus this extensive plain, 
neglected by man, and tended only by the hand of 
nature, presented a surface as level as the most care- 
fully rolled garden-walk, and was covered with a coat 
of green as uniform as a smooth shaven lawn, or a 
vast sheet of velvet And this scene was not confined 
to a small vale or meadow, or bounded by a range of 
neighboring hills, but stretched off to a vast distance 
on almost every side, on the one hand aeeming to 
melt into the Gulf of Mexico, and on the other to meet 
the horiaoB. There was nothing elevated or roagh, 
or wild, to*coDtiast with the flat surface of green ; and 
after a fow moments spent in conteffiplating the plain, 
finding it varied only by the distant groves which 
were aaen towards the north, the mind fteb a kind of 
■nrpriw at findiof diat tibe Mwes ai« alwait umiUm 
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iriMi* there is so litde to give them exerciie. Such 
Here aome of my feelingi at the fiiat sight of a prairie." 
The aame writer in travelling near Galveaton Bay, 
lamaike— '* We had afterwards to paw over anotlier 
beaotifal prairie region, where our eyes were refreshed 
with the lozuriant scene presented on every side. The 
grass waa nearly np to the horses' knees, and so thick 
and green, that it entirely concealed every trace of 
the hbek anrface formed by the burning of the dry 
phnis n few weeks preceding, and which was in some 
spots discernible when we passed this way before. In 
ioiDe placee I observed patches covered with sensitive 
plants, and in others flowers were blooming in great 
variety, v&hile we were usually the only living objects 
to be seen. We saw occasionally the fine cattle be- 
hnging to the farms, ranging over their extensive 
estates ; but in the wide intervals between them, we 
seldom iband any thing but the birds possessed of 
animal life. The cattle had already begun to show 
the efleeia of their improved pasturage, and were re- 
markably fiit, deek, and vigorous, ranging totally un- 
rsstrained over regions immensely disproportioncd 
even to their great numbers, and grazing to their 
hearts' content on herbage which grew tenfold faster 
than they could consume it. With my pocket compass 
to direct ns, we now set off across the prairies, pro- 
ceeding somewhat carelessly over the verdant and 
boandleas Inwn that spread before us, in some places 
apparently to the horizon. What acres, what miles, 
wiukt leagues square of the most fertile land were now 
in sight witfaont a human inhabitant! And how easy 
would it be for a stranger to become bewildered in 
travelling over them ! There was not a road to be 
traced, not even the slightest appearance of a path, or 
of a single footstep. If any passenger had taken that 
eonise before this season, the rank herbage had en- 
tirely oblitented every evidence of it An unbroken 
sor&ce of grass, intermingled here anfl there with 
beautiful flowers, extended on every side of us to a 
great distance : in some places bounded by a distant 
grove or range of trees, and in others stretched far 
between points and islands of woodland, till lost in 
the thickness of the air. These, however, were often 
shot out from the view by the thickness of the vapor, 
and there waa nothing to vary the scene, more than 
is fbond in the midst of the ocean. 

I bad never been at all prepared for the indescrib- 
able beauty of a Texas prairie at this season of the 
3rear, which I now eoald not avoid admiring, even 
under snch unpleesant circumstances. The wild- 
flowen had greatly multipUed, so that they were often 
spread around ns in the utmost profusion, and in won- 
derftil variety. Some of those which are most culti- 
vated in our northern gardens were here in full bloom 
and perfection, intermingled with many which I had 
never before seen, of different forms and colors. I 
Aoold despair of giving my reader any adequate idea 
•f the scenes which were thus so richly adorned, and 
ftmagfa which we often passed for acres In extent, 
hnaking for oonelves die only path perceptible on the 
whole prairie. Among die flowen were die laigeat 
and moat delicate I had ever seen, vrith others the 
aoaCgaody. Amoog ihem were oonspictioiM diflarent 



species about aiz inches in diameter, presenting con- 
centric zones of the brightest yellow, red, and blue, in 
striking contrasts. In more than one instance, theae 
fields of flowers were not only so gay and luxuriant 
as to seem like a yast garden richly stocked with the 
finest plants, and abandoned to a congenial soil, but 
extensive almost beyond limitation ; for it was some- 
times difficult to discover whether they stopped short 
of the horizon. It was singular also that patches were 
here and there overspread by mimosas, which, as our 
horses passed through them, drew up their leavea and 
dropped their branches whenever they were brushed 
by their ihet ; thus making a withered trace on the 
surface, which was but gradually oblitented as theae 
timid plants regained their courage, raised their steoia 
again, and expanded their withered leaves. The 
plants whose sensitiveness had thus been overcome, 
were rendered distinguishable to the eye from others, 
by the exposure they made of the lower side of their 
leaves when they folded them up; that side being of a 
much lighter hue than the upper. There was a phe- 
nomenon connected with this striking appearance, 
which I was at the time unable to account for, and 
ooold hardly credit : that was, the shrinking of die 
delicate plants a litde in advance of us, before we had 
quite reached them. A friend who had witneased die 
same thing, accounted for it by supposing that diey 
received a shock through the long horivmtal roots 
which connect them together. 

Through these vast and splendid regions coursed 
occasionally a few deer. We saw aeveral herds of 
six or eight through the day, and some much larger. 
Most of them were accompanied by fiiwns, smooth, 
red. and beautifully spotted, as innocent and frisky as 
young lambs, and like them keeping close to their 
dams wherever they went We found in this case, as 
in others, that we might sometimes approach pretty 
near to. them when we came against the wind, but 
they would scent us a considerable distance from the 
leeward, and bound iiir away. We also saw several 
small droves of wild mustangs as we travelled on, 
which betrayed greater interest or curiosity towards 
us. They would start off at their^low gallop with 
their long manes and tails flyuig, while their thick 
fetlocks and foretops gave them a wild untutored as- 
pect; and sweeping off in a semicircle to the right or 
left, scour over half a mile or a mile of the prairie* 
and then stop to survey us until we again approached 
them. After repeating this manoeuvre several times* 
they generally changed their course and disappeared. 
These litUe horses, though not ill formed, are desti* 
toto of the peculiar beauty and elegance which are 
attributed to certain wild species of larger size. They 
are also not very swift, but yet are very valuable to 
the inhabitants, and will doubtless long prove so. 

These regions present no obstacle to the traveller 
in any direction, except where they are crossed by 
streams ; their soil is also generally rich, and often of 
almost incalculable fertility. No forests are to bo 
cleaied away; and yet, in many plaoes, there u sufll- 
cient wood for die limited necessities created by die 
climate. How many attractions does dua splendid 
oonntiy appear at fbst 
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our cold and northern statee ! No rocky and barren 
ledges to lie waste for ever, no eteep acclivitiea to be 
tilled or to be climbed over ; no proviaion to be made 
' for the hoDsing of cattle ; no raising, cutting, curing, 
removing, stowing, or feeding out of winter fodder ; 
not even the construction of hay stacks, much less the 
erection of bams or stables for crops and stock. How 
difficult it is to a northerner io bear in mind the reality, 
that all these great features of soil, climate, and rural 
life in his own country, are here to be dispensed with! 
He naturally inquires, * What then can remain for the 
industrious man to do?' The whole business of raising 
cattle is of course reduced, as it was in the land of 
Canaan, to the simple operation of letting them take 
oare of themselves, eat, drink, and fatten on the rich 
pastures and under the genial climate, until the owner 
chooses to claim tribute of their flesh, hide, and boms." 

The rolling lands of Texas are described as not lees 
beautiful than the level prairies, with their flowers 
and islands, or groups of trees. The author of the 
History of Texas, D. B. Edward, rises into enthusiasm 
in describing his sensations on- first beholding the un- 
dulating j)lains between the Red River, (a boundary 
with the United States on the north) and the Trinidad. 
** Now, reader, your relater is lost for words to describe 
Ihe landscape after crossing the river Trinidad ; as no 
language can convey to the mind any thing adequate 
to the emotions felt by the visiter, in ascending this 
vast irregularly regular slope of immense undulated 
plains, which expand before the eye in graceful rolls, 
aflRMding from the summits of their gentle swells a 
boundless prospect of verdure — blending in the dis- 
tance, to the utmost extent of vision, with the blue 
of the horizon. Few spectacles surpass it in beauty 
and magnificence. The boundless expanse and pro- 
found repose of these immense plains, excite emotions 
of sublimity akin to those which arise from a contem- 
plation of the ocean, in its display of undulatory move- 
ments. Yea, a more grand and stupendous silence 
even broods over theae regions, where often neither 
Bound nor sight, foreign to the scene, disturbs the con- 
templation of the passing traveller. 

These rolling prairies are generally divided by a 
broad declivous vale, through which meanders, in 
sweeping curves, one of those brooks, creeks, or 
branches, which enter the Trinidad or Braxos, or Colo- 
rado ; on which, as they approach these riven, there 
is more or leas of timber, relieving the eye, in unison 
with those fine airy groves of every shape, with which 
the prairie mounds are studded. These rows of tim- 
ber and picturesque groves are called islands, from the 
striking resemblance they present to small tracts of 
land yurrounded by water. Nothing can be more 
natural than the comparison, as the praires often as- 
sume the appearance of a lake both in surface and 
color ; and in the remoter parts, the hue melts into that 
of distant water. And it requires no very great eflbrt 
of the iitagination, especially in certain states of the 
weather, and changes of the light, to fancy that such 
is the reality of the scene. Yea, so much has nature 
contributed to the illusory appearance of these groves, 
that they often preient all the beaaty of art; for the 
trees are of nearly equal stie, and grow near together, 



without underwood, and present outlines perfectly 
well defined, and often surprisingly regular, some ap- 
pearing to form exact circles or ovals, while others are 
nearly square or oblong, with scarcely a single tree 
projecting beyond ; so that it is found difficult to divest 
one's-self of the impression that much of the land had 
been lately cleared, and these were the remains of the 
forest Taking this interesting part of the province 
in all its bearings, I doubt whether another ooald be 
found like it on the continent — from its one mile en- 
circled prairie, to those of twenty miles in extent" 

Extensive vallies of alluvial soil are found among 
the mountain ranges in the upper country, particularly 
upon the water-courses; and the scenery in these hilly 
districts is at once wild, sublime, and beautiful. They 
are also considered to be the most healthful and free 
from the numerous insects which plague the lower 
regions in the hottest part of the year. 

The various natural productions of Texas of coarse 
depend on the nature of the climate and soil. The 
climate of Texas is completely tropical in character, 
but greatly mitigated by the absence of swampa and 
thick matted woods, which render some hot countries 
intolerable during certain seasons of the year. The 
dryness and openness of the Itinds give purity to the 
atmosphere, and cause broezy draughts of wind from 
the sea, which temper the heats. When the breezes 
cease, which they do every afternoon, the air becomes 
hot and close, and consequently produces exceeding 
languor. The general average temperature is stated 
to be from seventy-three to eighty-three degrees, 
but it is often as high as one hundred and three. 
So powerful aiki continued a heat, acting on a 
soil unsurpassed in richness, naturally produces the 
most luxuriant vegetation. The grass grows ao high, 
and thick, and so rapidly, after being cropped, that it 
is hardly possible to keep it down by placing any num- 
ber of cattle upon it The number of wild floweri, 
roots, and shrubs, is very considerable. Among the 
flowers, we find roses of different varieties; the May- 
flower, the wild pink, the red and yellow lilies, the 
jessamine, cowslip, golden rod, heart's-ease, hollyhock ; 
among the roots, the angelica, the sarsaparilla, ginseng, 
beorice, mandrake, wild potato, ground-nut, snakeroot, 
wild parsnip, onion, garlic, white and black hellebore ; 
shrabs, several kinds of tea plants, and indigo ; also 
the nopal or prickly>pear. This is the vegetable which 
is fed on by the insect which yields the cochineal dye, 
and here it grows to a height of ten or twelve feet 
This plant produces an immense quantity of fruit, and 
furnishes food for vast herds of cattle and wild horses. 
The fruit is nutritious and choice, and on one occasion 
it saved a whole army from famine. It is found in 
inexhaustible abundance. 

The woods of Texas are very scattered, and are 
remarkable for growing in patches and stripes of indi- 
vidual kinds. The live-oak is one of the largest and 
most valuable trees. It grows to an eiwrmous sizei 
some trees measuring sixteen feet in circumference, 
and keeping this size more than thirty feet from the 
ground, before they spread out their enormous branchea. 
Larger trees than this, however, are not anoommofi ; 

some of them measuring even. twentyKme feet in cir* 
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comference. Besides the live-oak, there are the white- 
oak, the red-oak, the fir and pine, the hickory, the 
mhiat, the ash, the elm, the cypresi. the linden, the 
hemloek, the yellow pine, the spruce pine, the locust, 
the muskii, the cotton- wood, the wild cherry, the pecan, 
the lycamore, the hackberry, the mulberr>% and the 
bottonwood, besides many other kinds which might be 
mentioned ; also, smaller trees or shrubs, as the laurel, 
the sumac, the juniper, the sassafras, the willow, the 
large elder, the dwarf elder, the poisonous elder, the 
thrab oak, the winter-green, the wiich hazel, ihe 
myrtle wax-tree, the wild plum, the prickly ash, the 
shin-wood, the spoon-wood, the moose-wood, ihe fever- 
bush, the sweet fern, the raspberry, the whortleberry, 
Ihe blackberry, the cranberry, and the choakberry. 

Canea or reeds grow to a large extent near the 
maigins of rivers in Texas. Tracts of this remarkable 
plant aia called cane-brakes, and these are so singular 
in appearance that we shall quote a description of them. 
-" The main cane-brakes of the province are between 
the Brazos ond the Colorado, on what is termed Cany 
Creek, or Bayou, which never overflows, and where 
the cane-farakea are from four to twelve miles in 
brsadth, with but few trees to be seen among them 
through the whole length of this creek, seventy miles. 
These canes, or reeds, are known in the Northern 
States as fishing-rods, where they oAen sell at a high 
price. To pass through one of these cane-brakes, by 
one of those narrow paths commenced while they were 
yoQDg, and which is kept open through the year, by 
the irequeot passing and repassing of men on horses. 
is a novelty seldom to be met with in any country but 
that of the lower Texas. Consider yourself entering 
•one of these singular avenues, arched overhead, and 
with die viaw of the sky shut out, for the space of a 
mile or so, with an impenetrable wall of reeds on 
meb side of you, to the height of twenty feet or more, 
and these reeds so slender, that, having no support 
directly over the path, they must droop a little inward ; 
and so meet and intermingle their tops as to form a 
eomplete evergreen bower. The sight of a large tract 
oovered with so rank a growth, of an annual plant, 
whiek rises to such a height, decays, and is renewed 
•very twelvemonth, afi&rds a striking impression of the- 
fertility of the soil." 

He fruits of Texas are the frrape, mulberry, apple, 
pitrai, eberry, sweet gum, peach, butter-nut, walnut, 
hasel-nnt, pecan-n^t, and many others. The grapes, 
for variety and delicacy, rival those of Italy and Por- 
tugal, and might be rendered equally advantageous in 
commerce. ** There cannot be the least doubt, (says 
our aatbority,) that the day is not far distant when 
there will be vineyards in Texas equal to any in 
Switzerland, France, or Italy, for the quality of their 
wines and fruits. Those products of industry will 
indeed be as easily attainable by the inhabitants, and 
almost as cheap, as the honey, which is at present, and 
irill coDtinne to be collected by the busy bee from 
myriads of flowers, and by them deposited in the bo- 
som of every hcdlow tree ; so that cqtting down (for 
there ia very little searching required) is all that is 
wanttngtin order to procure that delioate and luscious 
The wax thw obtained is not only valuable 
c 



to the farmer, by hardening his beeve tallow candle*, 
but as an article of commerce it commands a high 
price. It often happens, therefore, that the bee-hunt- 
ers, at a distance from habitations, will throw away 
the honey and save only the wax. In addition to all 
these rewards of industry, through the instrumentality 
of wood, there is another, which has of late years 
drawn the attention of a number of American agri- 
culturalists; to wit, the culture of the mulberry, a 
tree to be found very plentiful in Texas, and by means 
of which silk-worms might be reared to any extent'^ 
The abundance of natural nuts is another feature in 
the productiveness of the country. ** Pecan nut gar 
tbering is, and will continue as long as people conti*- 
nue to live in sea-coast cities, a source of no ordinary 
emolument to the Texas farmer — if not every year, . 
at least every second year, as they fall then from the 
trees by handfuls,and are in general of a very superior 
quality indeed. These command a constant market, 
not only in sea-ports pf the eastern and western coasts, 
but in those of Europe also ; producing at an average 
to the first collector, from one to two dollars per busheL 
So numerous are the native pecan-trees, in the upper 
parts of the country, that it requires nothing but their 
preservation to insure a continual emolument, inde- 
pendent of those the farmers plant around their dwell- 
ings, as one of the few ornaments which they could 
adopt, combining both pleasure and profit. It requires 
no uncommon exertion, for a family consisting of half 
a dozen children, say from the age of six years and 
upwards, to provide themselves during the space of 
six weeks in the fall, with a hundred and fifty bushela 
of that pleasant and valuable fruit, to say nothing of 
the walnuts, and the ether marketable nuts of every 
kind, already spoken of." 

Both the climate and soil of Texas adapt it for the 
production of cotton, sugar from the cane, and coflee. 
As yet, little has been done to bring these valuable 
capabilities into operation ; but so far as attempts have 
been made, they have been most successful. *' Sugar, 
coffee, and cotton (says Mr. Edward,) can be raised 
cheaper than in the United Slates, or in the West 
Indies, but owing to the civil troubles not enough ia 
now raised fur home consumption." The author of the 
Visit to Texas thus speaks of the appearance of a 
cotton and cattle-raising estate : — " The fine estate 
which we were to visit, presented a beautiful oppear- 
ance as wa approached it. A large part is appropriated 
to grazing, and left unenclosed, with the exception of 
a single tract, as a vast pasture-ground for the cattle 
of the owner. The enclosure, though it seemed to 
bear a small proportion to the whole estate, embracea 
not less than two hundred acres, and is secured by a 
substantial fence of twelve rails. It contains the 
garden, with a noble cotton field, which, the year 
before, had yielded a crop that s(^d for five thousand 
dollars. Even after it had beeiv removed, one of oat 
companions, who was from Alabama, declared there 
was still as good a crop on the ground as they com- 
monly gathered in his own state. Beyond the enclosed 
ground lay the boundless prairie, variegated with ifa 
numerous islands of trees, and spotted with a scattered 
herd of six hundred cag^ftd^f ty^tlSRlk^g PC^ *>*' 
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Tktj an afiipMiad w«U fed, moAy, and TigoffoiM, and 
t^ftad thftir Uvw throvgh winter and ennner in the 
open air. Of OMUie, bo haomog m neoeemy in rach 
• ciiiate, and no jftvvmon of ftod for them ii to be 
Bade, in a eountry wiiere there is perpetnal green." 

The greater pert of the Teiian terriioiy, having 
•nly lately emerged fion a state of nature, still pos- 
■flsiet a number of those wild animals which are 
iniwl in almoM all ooontries when first visited by 
ohrUixed man. Bean» wolves, wild hogs, wild horses, 
and foies, are ooeasionally seen ; the oougar, or tiger, 
Ii only to be ibuad in the most remote and higher 
farts of the country. The opossum and the raccoon 
•re still somewhat troableaome to the good wife of the 
konse, who prides herself in the goodly number of her 
feeoe, turkeys, and chickens. The inferior animals 
af the oonntiy are neither very numerous nor trouble- 
Sana, aliheugh ooeasionally one may stumble cm a 
able or a dormouse, or perhaps at times see a skunk. 
m weaiel, or a mink. As for rats, batB,and mice, they 
•re common annoyances, not worth mentioning id any 
•oontiy, for lem in this, which has been so recently 
jahabited. Among the birds fit for food, ara the wild 
terkey, (commonly found in the woods, and near the 
adges of the prairies,) the turtle-dove, the piairie-hen, 
the partridge, and the quail ; the two last are, how- 
•Tor, thinned off by hawks. Among the sangiien are 
tfie thrush, the mocking-bird, the whipoor will, and the 
nightingale. 

The rivers and shores of Teiaa teem with fish of 
■mny varieties, aad in the bays are found alligators of 
considetable size. Neither the alligators, nor the wild 
quadrupeds above mentioned, are so troublesome as 
tfie swarms of small insects which infost the country, 
particularly the lower parts. It would be most im- 
pvoptt to overlook this terrific pest, in speaking of the 
mitaUeness of Teas for the location of northern set- 
tiem. There are a few kinds of snakes in the coun- 
try, but the trouble which these give, is nothing to 
that from the insect tribes. ** After the house^y (says 
Mr. Edward) comes the Spanish or bUste^fly, to be 
found in greater nnmbets, quite innoxious to the be- 
liolder, but dangerous to be handled. Then there are 
Imt fow coontries which can boaat of such a number 
and variety of ants. The woods and the dry prairies 
literally swarm with this industrious, and because of 
te industry, pesterous little insect. Of reptiles, there 
•re linrds of every hue, generally harmless, except 



the smooth or broad-baoked eoas. fipiden alao af 
every diversity abound, finMn the tanrntola, one of the 
most diq^sting and venamons crsatures in the conn- 
try, (which, when full grown, will measure, when 
expanded, from five to six inches^ to the small alender 
striped one of the most insinuating appearance, bat, 
as the author can testify by dear-bought experience^ 
of the most poisonous nature. Scorpions and centi- 
pedes are as numerous as they are dangerous, espe» 
cially the flat, black-headed centipede, which grows 
enormously large, and whose haunts are chiefly to be 
found under rotten logs and moss-grown rocks. 

The camping traveller, and the land hunter, vrill do 
well to keep a bright lookout, particularly in the 
woods and their vicinity, for a species of red bog, and 
the tick. From them, especially the ticks, there is no 
escape. In a single night in warm weather, they will 
gather so aflectionately upon one's outer man, is 
hardly, in the morning, to leave its oomplexion distin- 
guishable; and aoch is their love and attachment to 
humanity, that they cannot be removed without great 
care and ingennity. In aixe, shape, and color, thef 
r e se m ble that bug which is the honor of good honse- 
wiTos. Provided with a proboecia or trunk, aM» 
stroosly dJsptoportJDPed to the rest of the body, they 
nip ottt a portion of the ontida, aad lay bare the 
smaller vessels, firom which, with their oemhined 
powen of suction, they make no trifling draught npon 
a man's system." Another of our anthorities giTSS a 
similar account of this dreadful scourge—-'* The flisB 
are very tronbleaome at this season in this region ; and 
when the heat came on, we found them intoleraUe. 
We had seen them before, and obaerved the eflfocts of 
their bite on our hones, but never in each nnmbera as 
they now presented. A hundred or nnore woidd fasten 
on each of our aninuds at once, make a coosidenble 
wound in a moment, and suck the blood abundantly, 
while the poor creatures would show marks of ex- 
treme pain, and shrink with drend whenever they 
felt their tormentors light upon thena. It was of Utile 
use to drive them oS^ for they returned immediately, 
and repeated the bite in another place ; and so deep 
was it, that every spot they had toaofaed was marked 
with a drop of blood." October and November are 
the two best months to make observatioDS in, and 
AprU and May are the next best, so as to avoid not 
only the rapid changes of temperature, bat the ezlxeiae 
heat of the weather. 
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When for away on the deep blue sea. 

Remember the friends you have left behind. 
And let your soul go forth as free 

As the bird that floats on the summer wind — 
To your own green land let your thoughts return, 

With a foeling devoted, and warm, and true— 
And while for their presence your bosom shall bum, 

O, think of the bosoms that bom for yon. 



When you vratch the planet of ere decline 
In beauty and glory where day has set. 

Believe there are eyes that will mark ita efaine, 
Believe there are hearts that will never forget 

And while in its bright, but departing ray, 
A type of the pleasures of earth you ae«, 

O, soar to the heaven above, and pva^ 



For the fadeless hopes of el 
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FAIL OF WABBBN. SLEEPING BOY. 
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THE FALL OP WARREN 



Whin thoughtleM princes loaght to biiul 

In fetters, which themseWes had forged. 
The free Tolition of mankind. 

The humble patriot whom they soooiged 
Upon these shores a refnge fbond. 

Where tyrants followed soon, and planted 
Oppression's standard in the ground. 

While on the air her ensign flaunted. 

like exiles, in unholy strife, 

A ftctious crowd strove not to be ; ' 
But fearless knelt, and pledged with life 

Honor and fortune to be free. 
Weary of the tyrant's chains, 

ne iron bands they snapp'd asunder; 
And aloQg Columbia's plains 

Awoke the reyolution's thunder. 

nen peaceful men their war>l]]ades drew, 

Their homes and firesides to save ; 
Tliey swore for liberty, and true, 

l^ch sought his triumph or his grave. 
Columbia's banner floated high, 

Tnaauk with ardor hail the sight ; 
BnesCfa its folds they chose to die, 

Buher than compremise their right 



Pint in the conflict Warren came, 

A star upon the field of blood — 
A pharo's light, pointing to fame, 

Amid the battle's blaze he trod. 
He fell, a hero's death was his, 

And freedom's page will tell the stoiy. 
How dear a soldier's mem'ry is ! 

How death-like is his meed of glory! 

Twas freedom's fight ! they fought it well; 

From many a heart the life-blood lan: 
As falls the brave, so Warren fell, 

A martyr for the rights of man. 
The youthful warrior dauntless led 

A little band forth to the battle. 
Before them British vet'ransfled, 

Tho' harden'd to the war-gun's uid^ 

The lighted brand firom Boston's heighli^ 

Went blazing o'er a new-bom wodd; 
Freemen, oppress'd, rose for their righfiH- 

Oppression from his throne was hurl'd. 
The flag of liberty on high 

Still bears in pride her stripes and elaii^ 
Beneath them freemen '* do or die," 

Like Warren in their gloiy wanu \ 

Bahimore, 1837. 



TO MY SLEEPING BOY, 

ON HIS FIBST BIBTH DAY. 



TuuM n brig htneas on the heavens. 
The hroad sun is ling'ring there. 

And hie wide-epTead smile reposes 
Od the sweet and balmy air. 

The world is blithe around thee,i» 
On the tip-toe of delight; 

JBvt all undistorb'd thou sleepesi— ^ 
Tet how beautiful— how bright! 

Thou hast had thy joyous frolic 
On the fond maternal knee, 

Tbovk hast leapt and sported wildly 
In thy young heart's ecstacy. 

But thy voice is hushed in slumber— 
Those high and silvery tones, 

Those warm monitions of the heart 
Which only childhood owns ! 

nose pure, gently-beaming glances. 
Oh, their language all is hid^ — 

Tbi» bonds of slumber linger now 
On diat perfect, deep-fringed lid ! 



And the spell of sleep is on thee. 
And thy oup of lifo is blest— 

Not a dreamy sigh to startle- 
Not a care to break thy rest 



<^ may that cup for ever 
Still thus sweetly*pa8s along, 

like the cherish'd dreams of childhoodf 
Full of love, and joy, and song ;— 



Blay the cup be never broken ,* 
May its pleasures never cloy. 

But rich brightness light thy heaveiH- 
Oh, my own-^my dark-eyed boy ! 

One year of mirth and gladness. 

One short year of peace and joy- 
May years on years as sweetly 
Bless thy life, my gentle boy! 



ColamliiayPs.,Dee. 



11* a^ed by Google 
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THE POORARTIST 

A F RAG M E N T. 



BT J. JONKE 



The accomplished Miss Eno was pleading for a 
native ariist in diitren. She v/na addressing a Mr. 
Gleaner, a frigid-featured man, who bad amassed an 
immense foriane from an obscure beginning, having 
once been a hawker of commodities in the streets. 
*< What is the name of the young man ?" inquired Miss 
Eno. 

<« I've nearly forgotten — or didn*t read it perhaps — 
here it is — here's his impertinent epistle. I'll read it 
to you," saying which, Mr. Gleaner pulled the crum- 
pled letter from his pocket, and reed as follows : 

"Nov. 21,18--. 

"Dear sir — Being reduced by circumstances, of 
which I had no control, I am induced to offer some 
paintings, at any estinuLte you may place upon them. 
The two I propose disposing of, having once been ad- 
mired by you when in company with a member of 
Congress. The gentleman alluded to, yon may re- 
member, was anxious to purchase, bet considerations 
that no longer exist induced me to decline parting 
with them. 

" Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

"BUONAKOTTI B^AN." 

" Let him bum his brush and take up his pen in 
some counting-house, and there will be no necessity 
for his begging. The country is full of such lazy 
vagabonds, who think to live on the generosity of those 
who toil for a living,^' emphatically remarked Mr. 
Gleaner. 

** Where did you say he resided, Mr. Gleaner !** in- 
quired Miss Juliet, with a crimson glow on ker cheek, 
and her lips curled in scorn. 

" Somewhere — No. 11, 1 believe, in Dust Alley," 
said Gleaner, turning ofl; and inspecting a rich otto- 



" Ladies and gentlemen, one and all attend, if there 
is one spark of humanity in your boaoms. Father," 
said she, addressing a cheerful, gray headed personage, 
who had done his country distinguished services, '*do 
you take the chair on the end of the sofa here, and 
I'll make a bit of a speech. Mr. President, when we 
hear of disasters, it matters net w^ are the sufferers; 
the first emotion we experience is pity. But when a 
fellow citizen, who is not unknown, whose genius has 
elicited the praise of the community in a more propi- 
tious hour, and whose reputation as a man has known 
ne diminution through every change of life, is by any 
means fallen into the dis&vor of fortune — we aid ! It 
is in behalf of such an individual that I now address 
yo«. I move that all present patronise him, and have 
their portraits taken." 



"Huzza!" cried the old general, "I second the 
motion — who says nay? D — n it, (I beg your pardon 
ladies,) Gleaner, don't hold back." 

Oh, if Miss Juliet can get you all to help htm, I 
don't care if I do throw away something too." 

Ab, Mr. Gleaner," continued Miss Eno, "if you 
only knew the tortures of a gifted mind, in indigence, 
you would not hesitate. It is true that genius seeks 
aliment in its lofly aspirations, whilst the languid body 
wastes by piecemeal, and yet the innocence of the 
infant, and the honor of the man, hover roond the 
heart, like the fluttering dove, vainly endeavoring to 
repel the assaults of the vulture on its young, until the 
last drop of blood is congealed by death." 

" Why should they follow the business then, if it is 
so unprofitable? Do they expect to have glory and 
be fed by usV* replied Mr. Gleaner. 

"Yes!" continued the lair advocate, "were the 
Americans but grateful to their own artists and authaia, 
they would acquire fame and be fed too. For what 
do they labor ? Do their works not benefit the coun- 
try that nurtures them ? ay, for generations and centu- 
ries after the authors are slumbering in their graves! 
What Englishman does not venerate his Shakspeare, 
his Reynolds, and his Sterne ? True, the last of thoae 
suffered sometimes for a morsel of bread, but it only 
serves to swell the load of man's ingratitude, and teach 
a lesson for future amendment'* 

" Bravissimo !" exclaimed a fashionable author, who 
possessed the anomaly of an immense fdttune. 

" You have said nothing yet, Mr. Martel," continued 
Juliet, addressing our hero, but I have observed the 
assent of your eye to every remark I have made ; I 
therefore tako it for granted that your 'expressive 
silence' may be construed into an affirmative, and in 
that thought I summon you to attend our august self to 
the lodgings of Mr. Beman, at eleven o^clock, to mor- 
row morning." The gentleman thus highly honored, 
made a very low bow, and remarked " that the fulfil- 
ment of her commands would ever aflbrd him infinite 
pleasure." 

• * • • ♦ • 

It was one of those damp cloudy days which make 
a city look dreary, and the streets are deserted by the 
accustomed number of pedestrians, that General Eno, 
Miss Juliet, and Martel, wended their way through 
unfrequented alleys and dirty courts, in quest of an 
unfortunate fellow creature. Angels, if it is true that 
they take cognizance of mortal affairs, hovered over 
them. Ah, what was the contrast between this trio 
on their holy mission, and the inmates of the splendid 
carriage that wheeled off in giddy speed, and halted 
at the door of the magnificent jaweller's, where worth. 
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lev diamonds were purchated at enormous price, to 
glitter at the opera * 

"Blenmylife! what a den of a place this ie!" 
ejacalated the general, on arriving at the destined 
]dace. The honae waa dark with the staina of half a 
century; and waa aitaated in one of the narrow alleys 
that ran in from a street, terminating in darkness aboai 
midway to the neit. The shingles were covered with 
green mosa, and the bricks seemed as if they had been 
nibmerged in the damp earth. On the contracted 
walk before the door, the swine were regaling on the 
parioga of yegetablea. And yet, on a rough board, 
nailed to the boilding, was written in rude letters, 
" Gentlemen accommodated with board and lodging." 

" Is Mr. Beman in ?" the general inquired of a mi- 
aerable looking colored girl who anawered the re- 
peated rape at the door, and stared at the visiters as 
a sight she had not often regaled her eyes with. 

" Yea sir — walk in and sit down— 1*11 go tell him 
to come to you." 

" Can you not show us to his painting room ?" 

"Oh yea— but it's 'way up stairs." 

They proceeded up range aAer range of frail stair- 
way, until they were evidently at the top of the house, 
then turning into a dark corridor, tliey felt their way 
to a door, which, on tapping gently, opened with a 
aadden jerk on its crazy hinges, and slammed violently 
against the inside wall. The room was of some strange 
angular Ibrmalion, terminating in front by the ceiling 
running from the centre at about an angle of fiHy 
degrees ro the floor; in the midst of this descent waa 
an "attic" window, looking out from the roof The 
artist was seated on a leather bottomed chair that 
might have been made in the days of the Protector, 
with the brush in his hand, retouching a historical 
painting. It seemed that his soul was concentrated in 
his abstract gaze. The violent shock caused by the 
door flying back, which made the apartment quake, 
waa unnoticed by him. Once be closed his eyes and 
tamed his head aside, as if consulting some bright 
vision of the mind : when he opened tiiem, they rested 
fully on the visiters, but the absorbing object of his 
apint triumphed over mere tangible objects, and he 
resomed his labor unconscious of their presence ! He 
was not more than three or four and twenty, yet 
amidst hia graceful dark hair, his ceaseless vigils had 
aprinkled the gray. His face was sallow and sunken, 
bat the twinkle of his starlike eyes, surmounted by a 
capacioas forehead, rendered his contour noble. Now 
a smile played upon his lips as he surveyed the finish- 
ed production, and «ucAa smile! It was not the effect 
of the mere satisfaction of a jest, nor the coarse chuckle 



of broad hilarity, but the benign, the seraphic radiance 
of the cherub. And thus it is with the visionary 
mortal, whose propensities lead him from the ordinary 
pursuits of man, and retain in his manhood the inno- 
cence and simplicity of the babe. 

When Beman was aroused by the General, he 
started up wildly, but instantly became conscious of 
his condition. 

<• Please take this chair, lady— gentlemen, I am 
aorry I have no more at present, but you can see the 
picture best when standing." 

" We come," said the general, « to have our por- 
traits taken, and we thought it best to apply first* 
having heard a number mention a desire of getting 
you to do theirs. But d — n it, my lad, you must do 
it in some other place than this cursed rat-trep!" 

*• Ay— yes — I have not been here long ; it was to 
finish this, (pointing to the piece mentioned above, and 
which has since been admired by thousands,) that I 
selected this place with the view of not being annoyed 
by the noise of drays." 

Puor man ! he could not hear thunder whilst en- 
gaged. There could be seen in his manner, despite 
the humiliation of gnawing poverty, a portion of the 
pride of conscious superiority; and that he would fain 
conceal his horribly straitened condition. 

" When will you be ready to make a commence- 
ment, Mr. Beman, and where shall we find you ?" 
asked Juliet, whose emotion disabled her Irom speak- 
ing until now. 

" I cannot be precisely certain of the place, but will 
inform you immediately I take a room. I shall be 
ready, I think, in a day or two." 

•' We came," continued Juliet, « with the expecta- 
tion of a commencement to-day, and will therefore 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to leave our money, 
thereby claiming the privilege of the first sitting." 

" Thank you — but— ^no — there is no necessity for 
doing so. True, I must acknowledge that my finances 
have become somewhat low; but such sometimes has 
been the fate of celebrated masters — yet they plied 
th^ brush, and never cared a fig for fortune. He- 
he! — (he affected to laugh) — besides, lady, I shall 
soon be in funds ; I have consented to let that, picture 
and another that is rolled up, go to the rich Mr. Gleaner 
fur something like five hundred dollars, I presume." 

It was well the artist escaped the thunderbolt by 
being ignorant of the contempt of that person for 
the painter's craft! Alas! that the sanguine expec- 
tations of many children of sorrow should be crushed 
by so many unappreciating Gleaners! The money 
was left, however, and the party retraced their steps. 
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As the beam of the morning comea over the flower. 
It displays the lost beauty's of night's lonely hour. 
Hot it brightens the dew-drop to take it away, 
And the flower withers soon in the life-giving ray! 

Aa the humming-bird comes to the opening bloom— 
A little winged rainbow— to skies of perfume ! 



I For a moment he brightens the jessamine bower. 
And is gone with the fragrance and sweets of the flower. 

So the fancies that play round the poor minstrel's heart 
For a moment may dazzle, too soon to depart; 
And departing, with joy and with light they forsf ke — 
Its brightness and beauty and fragrance they take! 

J* H. M* 
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TO AL E T H E 



BT PHILAIIDKm •• RUTKft, FHILA. 



I think of thee, — 
Whea the purple mom ii braakiBg, 
When the golden ean le wekiag , 
And the forest, glede end bower. 
Feel the negie of hit powers— 
When hii light is on the eea 
Deneing bright and meirily. 
And the cloode float o*er the sky, 
like the smiles in women's eye,-^ 

1 think of thee. 

I think of thee,— 
When the sunlight leaves the stream. 
When his last bright golden beam 
Fades amid the hues of even, — 
When the moon is bright in heaven. 



Savering ocean, lake, and river. 
Where the leaflete gently qniver 
In the breath of nigfat'e soft gale» 
As it gently fiins the vale ^* 
I think of thee. 

Ithinkof theei— 
In the hall— at festive boor— 
When hearts how to beauty's pewar. 
When the gay and lovely meet, . 
And when flatt'ry's voiee js sweet, 
'Mid the gayest of the throng, 
And when loudest is the song, 
'Mid the gentle and the fair, 
And the bright ones gathered there/— 

I think of thee. 



TO THE MOON. 



Ijet others wonder at the sun. 

His glorious blaze at noon ; 
I'm, like fall many another one. 

Much more MlrtLck wUh the manu 

** The moon but shines with borrow'd light," 

Some sunshine bard objects— 
But then she does, my laddie bright. 

What you don't — she reflecU! 

Oh, curious orb ! — oh, wondrous planet! 

Thon'rt made our hearts to please; 
Thou look'st on earth as breezes fan it — 

And seem'st made of green cheese ! 

How large thou art at rising! yet. 
How small when risiag higher ; 

Now. like a little fyp-pen'bit ! 
Then, like a house on fire! 

Art cobbler thou ? or wagoner? 

Thour't one of them 'tis plain, 
Thou'rt often waxing to an end ! 

Thou also hast a wain / 

Thou hast great fondness for the sea. 

And suck'st the ocean up; 
And makes a wonderment, which we 

Call tide; at one small sap. 

When thou h^t drank a sea or two, 

ls*t then they call thea full? 
How round and plump thy stomach is, 

When thou hast had thy pulL 



Thou look'st as round sometimes as O ! 

And then all out of figure; 
Then like the letter C you show, 

When growing small— or bigger. 

Oh what a deal of love is sworn. 
Sweet pretty moon, by thee ! 

How faithfully their love is worn, 
Till they learn change from thee. 

How many bards take glory for 
The rhymes on thee they stick ; 

Tet creditable rhymes of sense. 
Are merely Luna-tic. 

How many bards have toil'd l^ night. 

Thy beauty all to show ! 
Diana! with the crescent bright, 

Forming a silvery bow. 

Thour't Cynthia, sailing in thy car. 

And Luna in the sky ; 
How would we do, if every star 

So many names went by ? 



Yet, spite of all thy pretty i 

Thou'art but a moon — J see it 
So health to Philadelphia dames! 
And then. Amen, so be it! 
Philadelphia. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 



XZBIBmNO I 

CORRECT DATES 

09 

THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 

tkVD AMI> 8BA FCOHTS, TREATISS, EXTRAO&DINART AND ICEMOBABIA XTBHTSy Ain> 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

The following Calendar hat been compiled at a gnat expeine of time and labor; and will be ooBtinned 
every month till the year is completed. We trust that this perfectly novel arrangement will be acceptablo 
to our subscribers, not only from the fullness and accuracy of the Chronology, but from the consideration that 
there is nothing of the same description in existence. It is assumed that no person will be guilty of th» 
impropriety of copying this Calendar, which is private property, and has been duly entered as copyright, a&> 
cording to the provisions of the Act of Congress. 



JANUARY. 



gj^ 


^ T-r. 


1 


1741 


— 


1755 
1776 


— 


1781 


— 


1787 
1805 


r 


1801 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1727 
1777 
1788 


— 


1810 
1815 
1837 


3 

4 


1T77 
1814 
1815 
1778 


— 


1789 
1796 


— 


1799 



The fint Literary Magazine published in America, the General Magazine and Htstorical 
Chronicle, was Qommenced this day by Dr. Franklin, in Philadelphia. 

The first No wspaper in Connecticut, the Connecticut Gazette, published by James Parker A Co. 

Norfolk, Virginia, burnt by the British under Xiord Dunmore. 

Colonel Richard Montgomery killed before Quebec, by the only gun fired by the enemy. 

The whole of the Pennsylvania Line revolted, excepiiog three Regiments, which were Hred 
into» and compelled to join, at Morristown, New Jersey. The men had enlisted for 
three years, and their time being up, they wished to leave, but the ofHcers refused con- 
sent 1300 men marched for Philadelphia, but were intercepted by a Committee ap- 
pointed by Congress, and Ihe affair was settled, but not without the shedding of blood. 
Gen. Wayne and other officers were severely wounded, and one Captain killed. Soma 
spies sent by Sir H. Clinton to induce the revolters to desertion, were detained at 
Princeton, and executed. 

Died, at Charleston, Arthur Middleton. one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

The Permanent Bridge over the Schuylkill, at the end of High street, Philadelphia, first 
opened for passengers. Thanksgiving Day. 

Died, in PhiUdelphia, aged 78, Colonel Francis Wade, of Montgomery Comity, PennsylYaiiia. 

Buffalo attacked by United States Dragoons. Lieutenant Totman killed. 

The British commenced cannonading New Orleans. 

Died, aged 88, William Hillhouse, more than 50 years member of Legislatnre of CooiL 

The new Bank of United States first opened at Carpenter's Hall, Philadelphia. 

Bom, General Wolfe, at Westerham. near Sevenoaks, £ngland. 

Cannonade of Trenton. British repulsed. Washington retired in the night 

The Federal Constitution adopted by Georgia, being the fourth State in succeasian of agree* 
ment 

Murat, King of Naples, received orders from Paris to seize all American Teasels and cargoea. 

General Adair joined General Jackson at New Orleans with 4000 men. 

Wreck of the Barque Mexico, on Hempstead Beach, New Jersey. Only 8 penwna saved ottt 
of 104 passengers and crew. 

Battle of Princeton. Washington defeated the British, and took 800 prisoners. 

Court Martial commenced sitting at Albany on General Hull for surrendering his army. 

British Frigate Junon captured American Privateer Guerriere. 

Capture of Savannah by the British, with all the Stores, Shipping, Fort, and a namber of 
prisoners. 

Died, aged 50, Thomas Nelson, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Gen. Washington sent a Message to Congress with the French Flag preaenied by the Com^ 
mittee of Public Safety. 

Ship Ontario lost off Sorato. Digitized by VjiUU^ ItT 
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12 
13 

14 
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Ymr. 
1745 

1779 
1781 
1796 

1777 
1781 
1815 

1718 
1779 
1781 
1782 
1811 

1812 
1732 

1777 
1815 

1817 
1779 
1788 
1793 
1809 
1811 
1813 
1815 

1776 

1815 
1775 
1815 

1815 

1815 

1716 

1784 
1813 

1716 
1780 
1781 
1783 

1815 
1816 
1817 
1706 
1718 
1813 
1817 
1777 
1813 
1777 
1817 
1732 

1776 
1781 
1783 

1790 

1798 

1815 
1816 

1702 



Born» at Philadelphia. Benjaniii Riuh, M, D. and Signer of the Declaration of Independeno«. 
Born, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, Stephen Decatnr, a celebrated Naval Officer. 
Arnold invaded Virginia, and destroyed the Public Buildings and Siores at Richmond. 
Died, at Norwich, Conn., aged 64, Samuel Huntington, one of the Signers of the Declaration 

of Independence. 
Washington retired to Winter Quarters at Morrisiown, New Jersey. 

Cannon Foundry and Public Siores destroyed at Westham, Va., by order of General Arnold. 
A brig, laden with rum and bibcuii, for British Fleet, burnt at Bayou Bienvena, near New 

Orleans, by Wm. Johnson, assisted by the crews of three boats. 
Bom, at Salem, Mass. Israel Putnam, a distinguished Revolutionary General. 
La Fayette embarked at Boston on board the Alliance Frigate for France. 
General Tarleton defeated by ihe Americans at the Cowpens. 

The Bank of North America (the first Bank regularly incorporated) opened in Philadelphia. 
Ship Rapid, Captain Dorr, of Boston, with 280,000 dollars in specie, lost off c«ast of New 

Holland ; crew saved. 
Died, at Philadelphia, John Dannie, litterateur. 
The first Newspaper in South Carolina, the S. C. Gazette, published at Charleston, by H. 

Whitmarsh. 
The British evacuated Clizabethiown, New Jersey ; General Maxwell harassing their rear. 
Battle of New Orleans. The Americans under General Jackscm beat a superior British 

Force under General Packenham, who was killed. 
Two Shocks of an Earthquake felt at Charleston, S. C. 
Sunbury, Georgia, taken by the British. 

The Federal Constitution adopted by Connecticut; being the fifth State in succession. 
First Balloon Ascent in America. J. P. Blanchard. from Philadelphia. 
Congress passed Laws to enforce the Embargo Act. 
Insurrection of Negroes at New Orleans suppressed by the Militia. 
British ManifeMo issued against America. 

Commensement of Bombardment of Fort St. Philip by the British — ^lasted till 17th. 
Truce between English and Americans before N. Orleans, for the purpose of burying the dead. 
New Hampshire dissolved the Convention, and, assuming Legislative Powen,sent Delegates 

to Congress. 
British Forces retreat from before New Orleans. 
The first Provincial Congress of South Carolina met at Charleiton. 
British Sloop of War Barbadoes captured American Schooner Fox. 
Captain Barrie, of British Ship Dragon, took possession of Camberland Island, Georgia. 
General Fast Day throughout the United States. 
Captain Barrie, of British Ship Dragon, seized the Fort on Point St Peter, and the Tower of 

St. Mary, Georgia. They were aflerwards destroyed by Fire 
Died, aged 86, Elizabeth Patch, the first female born in the old Colony of Massachosetta. 
Congress ratified the definitive Treaty of Peace with Great Britain. 
Gallant action between American Privateer Schooner Comet, of 14 guns, and 3 English Vea- 

sels of War and one Portuguese, ending in capture of one of the former. 
United Slates Stores at Smithfield burnt by General Arnold. 
Ineffectual attacks upon the British Forces on Long Island. 

Born, at Albany, N. Y. Philip Livingston, one of the Signers of the Dec. of Independenee. 
Died, at Albany, aged 57, Major General William Alexander, frequently called Lord Stirling, 

a RcYjlutionary Officer of distinction. Born in New York. 
Capture of U. S. Frigate President, by British Frigate Majestic, Tenedoa, Endymion and Pomoiia. 
Schuylkill Falls Bridge, Philadelphia, fell from the weight of the snow. 
Died, at Trenton, aged 58, Alexander James Dallas, a celebrated Statesman and Lawyer. 
Born, at Boston, Benjamin Franklin. 

Died, aged 78, Colonel Benjamin Church. Commander of the Party that took King Philips 
British Frigate 'Narcissus captared United States Brig Vixen. 
Severe Cold Weather, with Thunder, throughout the United Statea. 
The Hessians attacked at Kingsbridge, N. Y. by the Americans. 
First Battle at River Raiiia, Michigan — Americans defeated the English. 
Died, Brigadier General Hugh Mercer, from wounds received at the Battle of Trenton. 
Riot among the Students at Princeton College, New Jersey. 
Born, in Virginia, Richard Henry Lee, mover of the resolution resulting in the Declsrvtion 

of Independence, to which he aHerwarda affixed his name. 
General Schuyler disarmed the Highlanders at Johnston, on the Mohawk. 
The Jersey Line revolted at Morristown, New Jersey; see January 1st. 
Preliminary Articles of Peace signed at Versailles, between the American and British Com- 
missioners. 
Marquis La Fayette supported in the French National Assembly, a motion for the abolition 

of all Titles of Nobility, renouncing his own, and never afterwards resummg it. 
Frigate Crescent sailed from Portsmouth, N. H. A present from the United Statea to the 

Dey of Algien. Her worth, with other gifts on board, amounted to 300,000 dollars 
Commodora Patterson captpred 54 Dragoons and Seamen, on Lake Borgne, near New Orleans. 
John Carson was shot in Philadelphia by his wife's paramour, Richard Smith, formerly a 

Lieutenant in the United States Army. He waa executed for the deed. 
The affirmation allowed to the Qoaken in England, extended to PennsylvaDia, 1^ older of 

Queen Anne. Digitized by VjOOy IL 
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24 
25 



26 



27 



29 



30 



31 



1775 

1780 
1795 

1600 
1812 
1813 

1815 
1822 
1781 
1692 

1787 
1800 

1779 



1815 
1797 

1807 
1814 

1756 
1805 
1814 
1829 



1810 
1815 
1820 
1825 
1713 



- 1793 



Second BatUe of RivQr Raisin, near Frenchtown, Michigan. The Engliah ander FKctor^ 

Indiana under Tecumteh, defeated the advanced guard of General Harrtaon*a army. 
Fennaylvaoia Convention determined to reaiat the enforcement of the arbitrary Lawa of' 

England. 
British Seventy-four Gun Ship, Culloden, wrecked off Long Island. 
Died, at New Haven, aged 54, Miyor General John Sullivan, a distinguished Revolutionary 

Officer. 
Died, aged 51, Edward Ruiledge, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Severe Earthquake felt in Virginia, Louisiana, and Missouri. 

Died, aged 74, George Clymer, one of ihe Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Indian Massacre uf wounded American prisoners taken at the battle of Frenchtown. 
General Thanksgiving and Illumination at New Orleans for Victory of the 8ih. 
Dreadful Fire at Orphan Asylum, Philadelphia. Twenty-three children burnt. 
British Garrison at Georgetown, S. C surprised by Colonel Henry Lee. 
York, in Maine, destroyed by the Indians, who killed 50 of the settlers, and took lOO 

prisoners. 
Shay's men defeated in a skirmish at Springfield, Connecticut. 
British Sloop of War Brazen, wrecked on Ave Rocks, near New Haven. Only one of the 

crew saved out of 120. 
General Arnold, by the sentence of a Court Martial, received a reprimand from General 

Washington, for oppression and extortion while in command of the American troopa in 

Philadelphia. 
American Privateer Chasseur captured the British Schooner St Lawrence. 
DreaJfnl Fire in Cheftnut street, Pbiladelphin. Andrew Brown, editor of Federal Gazette, 

with hia wife and three children, burnt to death, and buried in the same grave. 
Burr's conspiracy developed before Congress. 
The Indians repulsed with great slaughter at Camp Defiance, near Chatahoochie, Georgia, 

by General John Floyd. 
Born, in Virginia, Henry Lee, a distinguished Revolutionary General. 
Academy at Hallo well, Maine, burnt, with all the books and apparatus. 
Action between U S. Schooner Alligator and a squadron of British barges near Charleston, S C. 
Died, Timothy Pickering, a distinguished patriot in the revolutionary war — many years a 

member of Congress; he filled the offices of Adjutant General of U. S. Army, Post* 

master General, Secretary of War, and Secretary of State. 
Various meteoric stones fell in North Carolina. 
The British embarked from the neighborhood of New Orleans. 
Died, John Laihrop, Philosopher and Litterateur. Bum at Boston, 1772. 
Died, General Araasa Davis, a distinguished Revolutionary Officer. 
Bom, at Picardy, Anthony Benezet, the celebrated Quaker Abolitionist. Died at Phils- 

delphia, 1784. 
The Lehigh Coal Mines, Pennsylvania, discovered. 



THE SUM OF LIFE 



Why are we here ? Yon infant's wail. 

Warm neetling on iu mother*8 breast, 
With feeble lipe begina the tale— 
We're pasaing to a better rest ; 
A aob, a aigh, a falling tear- 
Why are we hero f why are we here 1 

Why are we here f The bod of hope 

That springs in childhood's happy hour. 
Lies crush'd, ere yet its blossoms ope', 

'Neath leaden care's all-wiih'ring power- 
Fit emblem of man's weak career ; 
Why are we here f why are we here t 

Why are we here I as brief, as frail. 

Is man's maturity and prime. 
Lime wanderer down life's stormy vale. 

Swift voyager of fleeting time. 
A breath, a thought — and death ia Bear t 
Why are we here ? why are we here f 



Why are we here 7 those silvery hairs. 

And palsied limbs, bespeak decay ; 
Those sightless eyeballs' sick'ning glare, 

Too surely tell life's closing day. 
The trial's o'er— he's on his bier ! 
Why are we here f why are we here ? 

♦ ««*«♦ 
Why are we here ? Dost see yon star 

In splendor glitlering o'er the seat 
E'en thus the souls of virtue are 

When purged from earth, from sorrow free. 
In heaven no sorrow can appear. 
For thiM we're here 1 for this we're here ! , 

Why are we here f who could bat choose* — 
Tho' thrice earth's cares beset the rqad,— 

And toil life's feeble jonraey through. 
To dwell eternally with God. 

To fit Ds for that glorious sphere. 

We're tarrying here? we're tarryinc he 
Digitized by VJjOCJ; 
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A NEW COMIC SONG. 
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govenM all. By tag-rag, tip • top, dances, scholars, There's nothing done without the dollars. 
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That mo - ney flies, the po - et sings, On pa • per, ail - ver. 
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gd -den winga, Thu ■olemn truth eacb bipsd knows, It makes him look stnit down his noso. To 




«h« ^adiotar, tired «r dngl* Ufe, 
Bcs^-ve« to venture om m, inrlfe) 
Hie Konee 1« AgtTnUh'ai Ml In taste^ 
And -pv^ree mnil poelcet ran to ^raite* 
SlM e gdw re eofiikvy eonehes, elialre« 
Cnrtatafl) anil carpets, and elOna wares* 
Preneh eloelu* Frencli lampe* and French 

qnelqne diosCf 
Saelt dajr ber taste more costly g^row^^^ 
And tkaUs tke way tka money goes* 

Ere twelve months their course have runy 
HJa irtfe presents him "irith a son, 
Inst sad of making the pappy flplad* 
Ih' expenses almost drive him mad* 
Child's cap, child's frock, child's cradle, 

child's chair, 
Asetor and nnr se ^expensive pair«i" 
Cordials, cahe, and ivine o'erflows, 
Cliristening frol lcj ' " f riends in rows*" 
Aad thafs the 'vray the 'money goes* 

AH lottery tiehets turn up blank*. 
And those 'vrho play at pharo banks, 
At poko, hraf(, or loo, or bluff, 
Hust all he sure to lose enough* 
Of horses fond, yon go to a race, 
Asd hack your favorite's time and pace | 
iome hotter nag does him oppose-" 
Tou los c "" » nd cursing fortune's throivs. 
Say, thafs the 'vray the money goes* 

"Vha ladles^ hy their love of dress. 
Canoe ntankind's pockets deep distresst 
Fashion's follies each one follows. 
And plays the devil with our dollars* 
Teur wife Just chucks you under the chin, 
Rats, caps, go-wns, shawls, are orderyd in | 
daughters, sisters, Ashing for beaux. 
Want fresh hait*"who can oppose. 
Or grudge that vray the money gocsl 

4 lot of real estate you buy-* 

Te rent your houses out you try^^ 

Bot spite of all that you can do, 

Hspairs and taxes eat you through! 

At last, and much to your delight, 

Your tenant n&oves away at night ; 

Where he's gone you can't suppose** 

Ofeonrse a twelvenu»nth's rent he owesi-* 

And thafs the way the money goes* 



And then again the wholc-sonUd hoy% 
IVho w^ill indulge in tavern Joys^ 
And round the bar are daily found* 
And bitters and i^ne and w^lt go round* 
Sangareos and cocktails not a few, 
Toddios, and slings, and Juleps too| 
Champaigns in goblets freely flows. 
Till drunk, they stagger home to doxe| 
And thafs the way the money goes* 

No wonder n&onoy is so scarce, 
IVhile market charges arc so flerce f 
The price of flour brings great distress. 
And Ave cent loaves gro%r daily less ) 
In naeat's high price there's no decrease. 
In turkeys, fo^rls, or game, or geese* 
How we're to live there's nobody knows, 
Or paF for fire to w^arnx our toes«« 
The devil knoivs homr the money goes* 

In suntnter time the dollars have mrings. 
The ladies all naust see the springs 9 
Travelling charges— hotel bills- 
Steamboats, railroads, and other ills* 
In i?rintcr, parties and balls abound, 
Or in a sleigh you skint the ground* 
Stay out all night, though hard it snow^sw 
Blull'd ^vlne, hot punch, and no repose^ 
And that's the way the n&oney goes* 

Some folks, in hopes to cut a dash. 
In stocks vrill venture all their cash. 
And buy on time^la long and short, 
S* O* or B* 0*iMSold and bought* 
'When tinso is up, 'tis you -who pay. 
Or if you win, your friend's awt^y* 
Fall or rise, you're sure to lose. 
How His managed nobody knows. 
But well you know your money goes* 

Then since the times are really bad. 
Your spirits ^rill get dull and sad| 
To cheer your ntinds and get delight. 
Best crowd the theatre eyrery night* 
Care klll'd a cat, and life is short, 
IBuJoy yourselves in mirth and sport { 
Come in hundreds, belles and beaux, 
Crow^d completely all those row^s* 
And well ItU say y^Mgpfi Jft^fH^^t^^lC 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 



THE HISTORY OF ROME, fkom thk German op Schlossbe, Wachsmitth, Nbibubr, and Wecrxn. 
One Vobtme, large octavo. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 

NotwiihBtanding the existence of a thousand and one yolames purporting to treat of Roman History in all 
its possible bearings, we welcome the appearance of this work with considerable satisfaction, and congratu- 
late the public upon its accetnion to their literary stores. We have long wanted a History oi Rome which we 
could put into the bands of the unlearned, whether youth or adult, without having to explain or eradicate the 
legendary nonsense that encrusts the details of ancient history transmitted from our ancestors. The fables of 
Herodotus have too long been reoeived by schoolmen with implicit vsneration ; it is due to the students of the 
present age to present them with a more careful analysis of reputed fact — to question the authority of impos- 
sible events — to separate, in truth, the fabulous from the historical, the prodigious from the possible, and not 
require them to believe in mythological results, upon the authority of men who lived many hundred years 
after the ages they pretend to describe. For five centuries, the Romans were without a historian, yet we are 
asked to place faith in the traditionary legends of an itinerant Greek, recited before the populace assembled to 
TvitnesB the Olympic Games. Rollin*s extravagancies are still placed in the hands of inquirers, who are ex- 
]>ected to believe in the unimpeachable sanctity of the oracles of Apollo, which the ardent Frenchman en- 
deavon to inculcate, with other fooleries that long ago should have been driven from the page of history. Kn 
ptumnlt why are not Guizot's valuable notes to Rollin given to the pobli<i in an English shape ? 

The compiler or editor of the Hiatory of Rome, announced above, has gone to work with the right spirit. 
He has held Cicero's maxim as a lantern light — ** that a historian should never dare to relate a falsehood or 
conceal a truth." " The Analytical and Chronological Table," is in itself an epitome of history of transcen- 
dant value, and speaks in language not to be misunderstood of the nature of the rich and rare contento. In 
conclusion, we affirm that it is the most valuable, complete, and useful History that has ever emanated from 
the press, and the publishers deserve the thanks of the literary world for issuing an expensive and important 
volume, in the midst of the stagnation of commerce which yet affects our land. 



THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. Bt thz Author of "Thx Collkgians," &c. Ttoo VdumM, Carey and 

Hart. 

" The Collegians" has generally'been considered one of the best productions of this novel-writing age — ^Mis- 
Cregan, Hardress, Danney Mann, and other characters that figure in the work, are skilfully drawn and exhibit 
the touch and finish of the master. The author, Gerald Griffon, attained the highest popularity, and inquiries 
were daily made for other emanations from his pen ; but he seemed content with the laurel wreath he had 
won, and several years have elapsed since the phrase, '< by the author of The Collegians," graced a publisher's 
announcement. He has, however, again essayed the public ; and if his new work does not compete with the 
old one in point of interest and strong development of character, it is every way worthy the public attention, 
and must prove a source of gratification to the loven of historical novels and romances of reality. 

The Duke of Monmouth, although chosen as the titular hero, is not the principal character; the Duke is de- 
spatched in the early part of the second volume, and a hero of a difierent temperament introduced to the reader's 
notice— the notorious General Kirke, whose cruel butcheries aAer the t»attle of Sedgmoor obtained him an un- 
enviable reputation. The author, in a fit of false delicacy, has injured the strong point of his work — the villany 
of Kirke, who, supplicated by a weeping lady of passing beauty and high birth, ibr the safety of her brother, 
promised to pardon the rebellious youth if she would share his bed. To save the life of a beloved one, the 
lady consented to her own disgrace, and was rewarded by the sight of her brother's cone hanging from a gibbeK 



hanging fro 
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beawth her window. The eflS»ct of this hbtorical Act the eatbor of '* The Dake of Monmouth" has oon- 
siderably weakened, in making the lustful general inveigle his victim by the stale artifice of a pretended mar- 
riage, and destroying the value of the maiden's sacrifice. 

The novelist has not made the most of bis materials. The base intrigues of the Duke with his friend the 
Earl of Shaftesbury are not included in the detail of bis life^his campaign in Scotland, where the troops under 
his command achieved victory at the battle of Bothwell brig, is altogether omitted ; and the manner of his death 
is not even described, although the conversation with the divines attending his dying moments is somewhat 
tediously spun out. The effect of the death of England's disturber upon the multitude assembled on Tower 
Hill, arising from the awkwardness of the executioner, who dealt his victim several blows before he eould ei^ 
feet decapitation — the asseveration of several of the nobility that the sufferer was not the Duke of Monmouth, but 
a&ithfol adherent who rejoiced in the pains of death to save his beloved master — the opinion, which for a time, 
was freely expressed, that James dared not doom his brother's ton to the death — the supposition that Mon- 
mouth was the Man %i the Iron Mask — altogether afibrd materid for an historical romance of the most ex- 
citing interest, but, strange to say, these enumerated incidents have been entirely omitted. 

The reader will form a correct idea of the work from the following extract, describing 

THE BATTLE OF SEDGMOOR. 

The night was clear, and the morning was still far diatant, when, pursuant to a preconcerted plan, the army 
of Monmoath was drawn out in silence from the town. Lord Grey, at the head of the cavalry, was sent a litde 
befiire, as the force least liable to suffer from a surprise. Monmouth himself followed with the main body of 
his army, nearly three thousand of whom were armed, and in some tolenble degree of discipline. 

The men, who had been well-furnished with the excitement of stnmg liquor, marched with alacrity, and 
reached about one o'clock in the morning the edge of the moor. The royal army had, however, already taken 
the alarm. Lord Grey, at the head of five squadrons of honw, was ordered to push forward and burst into the 
camp of Feversham, but a wide and deep ditch which intersected the plan presented to both armies an unexpect- 
ed but efiectnal obstacle. As they rode along in search of a place where a passage might be effected, volleys 
of musketry were opened upon them from the enemy's lines, and an awkward skirmish in the dark with a 
party of their own men, somewhat in advance of them, completed their confusion, hoid Grey himself, once 
more subdued by his infirmity, added a new disgrace to thatof Brideport, by flying with his troops to a little dis- 
tance, where he took up a position oat of the range of musket-shot. The three remaining squadrons made a 
gallant attempt to force a passage, but were repnlsed and obliged to retire in disorder. Monmouth now or- 
dered the infantry to advance. After a long continued fire, which had only the effect of wasting the ummuni- 
tion of the insurgents, day broke upon the combatants, and disclosed to the eyes of Monmouth the royai infiintry 
eighty paces distant, quietly reserving their fire, and suffering the artillery alone to answer the volleys of the 
insurgents, while Feversham's cavalry, newly arrived from Weston, was posted on his right flank. Without 
losing a moment, the infantry was ordered to pass the ditch, a manoeuvre which was soon effected. The im- 
posing sight of Feversham's disciplined troops, with their artillery and their calm and confident aspect as of 
men certain of success, might well have checked the ardor of a newly-levied force like thatof Monroonth. The 
latter, however, did not spare to pursue their purpose. The signal for attack was given and with shouts of fury 
the insurgent yeomen dashed forward on the royal force. It was impossible to resist the terrific energy of the 
onset; and the royal generals were astounded at the gallantry displayed by these poor fellows, who found in 
their own courage a substitute for all the skill and knowledge that are only gathered from experience. It was 
in vain that Feversham put in practice all the manceuvres of the field in order to resist the vehement charge 
of the insurgents— now drawing his men into line, now condensing them into squares and columns. The sol- 
diers of Monmouth, in indiscriminate masses, rushed forward to the charge whorever they beheld a foe, and 
carried all before them with an impetuosity which nothing could resist The royal army was routed and 
driven from the ground — it was rallied and routed again— there was not a man on Monmouth's side who did 
not labor as if he had been engaged in single combat, and thaf combat for his life. Astonished at what they 
beheld, the royal generals began to despair of the day, and their exertions now were bent to render the retreat 
as orderly as it was possible. But the triumphant yoenunry pressed too close upon their rear to admit of their 
recovering order. 

" It is in vain, Kirke," said Feversham, as that oflicer galloped by him. " What are your lambs about? These 
fellows fight like furies. They will not leave a man of us to tell the news." 

** They seem to have changed their minds already," said Kirke, " for they have ceased firing." 

It was so in point offset. Monmouth was at the instant exulting in his victory as a certain thing--a victory 
which would, in all probability, have effectej^ a permanent change in the dynasty of England. His astonish- 
ment, therefore, was extreme when the firing ceased. The cause, unhappily, was irremediable, the ammunition 
of the troops bad failed ! The secret soon became evident to the adverse force, who gathered confidence and 
strength from the discovery. They rallied now with difiiculty ; and while the insurgents, perplexed and eager, 
■eemed at a loss what next to do, a most destructive fire openeid on them from the opposite army. The scene 
which followed leaves description powerless, ll was to no purpose that the insurgents, unprovided with the 
means of maintaining an equal combat at a distance, rushed down in masses on the foe, and endeavored to 
efl^t by the mere momemtum of numbers what they could no longer do with the weapons. By skilful 
manoeuvres the enemy evaded their onset, dividing into numerous bodies, and galling them from one quarter 
while they were striving to make an impression in another. It was to no purpose that many were seen dash- 
ing all uimrmed upon the royal lines, and expiring beneath the pike and musket to which they offered their 
defenceless breasts. The royal force prevailed, and Monmouth's army was on the point of ruin. At this in- 
stant Colonel Jones, the oflicer already named, who divided the command of the cavalry wih Grey, looked round 
in vain for Monmouth, and seeing the little army deserted by its commanding ofliaers, took the only step which 
could have given them a chance of safety. Lord Grey, who had not ventured within range of musket shot 
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MM hii fimt iMpabe, ym» iUliMMd with a OHMdemble body of cavalry in naanra; the Duke laKMiiiig Ihat 
the infimtif could better oondiict ibe beavy work of the day, and that the boweawn might be wore adTaalai*- 
ovaly called into action in a crisis than as partakers in the general eDgagement. By chaining Tigoronsly now 
in fiont, they might enable the infiintry, who were at present suflfering severely, either to efiect a tolerable 
Tetreat, or to procure time for recovering confidence and order. 

« Mr. FaHarkm," cried Colonel Jones to Artbnr, whom as being attached to no corps, he tetainad near him 
in ^slity of aid-de-camp, ** ride to Lord Grey at onee, and otdar him to charge in front with all bis Ibree." 

Arthur FuUarton put spun lo his horse, and galtoped at full speed towards the rising groond on which tha 
cavalry were stationed. The Colonel observed with an anxious eye the result of his dispatch. There waa 
no movement amongst the cavalry. Toung Follarton was seen to use a hasty action, as if urging his messager 
but Lord Grey seemed obstinate. Again, at full speed, his horse all bathed in perspiration and scattering ibam 
•round him, young Fullartoa returned to Cok>nel Jones to say that Lord Grey refused to act upon the orden. 
Safore the former could make an observation, the fate of the engagement was decided. Disbearteoed at length 
bgr their associates, a general panic seized on the insurgents, and a disordered flight ensued, with all its acooi»> 
panying horrors. The victorious royalists contined their fire while the rooted army remained within the rang* 
of their shot ; after which the pursuit was maintained 'by the dragoons alone. The musketry ceased firing, and 
no sounds were heard except the fierce shouts of the revengeful conquerors, the shrieks and groans of the 
wounded and the dying, mingled with the occasional thunder of the few pieces of artillery that accompanied 
the royal army. Colonel Kirke and his dragoons seemed thoroughly in their element, and revelled like ex- 
ulting fiends in the havoc which their weapons made. A comparison of the loss on both sides shows, however* 
the despemtion with which the insurgenui fought Three hundred nsen were killed or wounded on that of 
Fevenham, while five hundred were left dead of the followers of Monmouth, in the course of three houn* 
fighting, and in the flight which followed. The prisoners taken were about three times that number. And ao 
1 the battle of Sadgmoor, on which Mnnmnnih*s hope was sat as on a single cast 
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MasKi. Maaball, of Philadelphia, have iasaed a seaKmable and befittiBg work, well cdeulated to en. 
fwer as a Chnstmas Token or New Year's Gift, althoDgh proleasing to be designed as a Freaent ibr all Seaaons. 
Th» minority of the poems contained in this little volume have already seen the public eye in the pages of 
the Lady's Book, a monthly publication, issued by Mr. Godey, of Philadelphia, and celebrated for the variety 
and excellence of its contributors. Sevenl of the pieces are of first-rate excellence, and we are satisfied th«t 
Mr. Brooks has done sufiicient to ensure him an honorable place among the poets of the land. " The I>^ 
sinietioB of Sadom" deserves a higher encomiam than it is in oar poor power to bestow— dm grandaar of tlia 
solgects is treated in appropriate language, and gems of poesy sparkle in every page. A deep and earnest 
leeling of piety pervades the whole tone of the work. We copy a specimen for the satis&ction of our raad- 



Salem*s sons, 
la garb of batde, mailed proof; arrayed, 
Sloed forth the guardians of the holy towers, 
Fencing the wall with palisade of spears^ 
Or cooling in the fount of Roman blood 
Their thimty falchions in the flying rout 
Beneath the walls in wildest horror raged. 
Making sad havoc, warfare ; while within 
Faction, with torch infernal, lit the fires 
Of hellish anarchy, and ianaed their blase ; 
Hate raised the steel against his brother's life, 
And smote }-~the battlements ran Streams of gon ; 
And oorsea. Uackeniog in the sun, bestrewed 
T^ streets, by fratricidal arm struck down. 

, Dire discord flagged her wmgs, dripping with blood 
Mad murder raged. In their paternal halls 
Children were slaughtered in their parent's view, 
Buents, before their children ; and the steel, 
Steeped in the life-ibnnt of the hridegrtx>m's breast. 
Sluiced with its crimson rain the bride's white robe. 
Pious and iraptons lell — the man whose heait 
Gloried in slaughter and dark deeds of death. 
Vengeance o'eriook — and the meek worshipper. 
While at the altar, yielded up his life, 



E'en with the victim's, he had bronght to God — 
His ephod sheltered not the priest ; oppressed* 
He sank, profaning with his. blood the fires 
His hands bad kindled up for sacrifice. 

The pestilence, from between her livid lips. 
Blew poison ,* and the atmosphere was death ; 
Gaunt famine raised her pale and spectral form. 
And hunger, with her sharp and skeleton daws. 
Tors the pained vitals of all things that breathed. 
Whole families fell by fasting — faint arose 
The cry for bread, from children, as their tonguea 
Cleaved to their husky palate ; sucklings cooled 
Their burning lips in their dead mothen's blood ; 
Parents the morsel from their oflspring wrenched. 
And mothers tore the delicate infant limbs 
Their wombs had borne, and gorged themselve 

thereon. 
All hope — all love — all pity was extinct ; 
All natural aflection had grown cold. 
Benumbed by the torpedo touch of wo ; 
And as the fainting thousands fell around. 
Straining their eyeballs to the holy house. 
Their only hope, they called on Israel's God, 
And mingling prayen and curses, madly died. 



Various embellishments from Martin, West, and Westell, illustrate the subjects of the poems, UK:: 
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QEMTLEBfAN JAGS. A Natal Stort. Bf the Author ofCtrtnlkh. Tm FoImmm. Cwtf tM BtfU 

Anpther naatical ooveU umI a good odo— the tnuHcript of • lone yarn, suppoied to have booB tpui hy 
the oUeet boatewain in ihe iiaet. There it ooe great beaaty in thki work— the author hae not vxSbnd hie 
lagee to be crowded with sea technicalities, an impertinence which writers of naval stories generally seem Id 
foander of more importance than a clever development of plot or character. Some of the popular ealt-watec 
chionicles aboond with forecastle slang and cock-pit technicalities which two-ihirds of the readers are ooablt 
la oonpveheod. The author of Geotleman Jack has jodicsioosly avoided these ezcreseenoee^ and yet hm taU is 
jiill of fan and life, and smells sufficiently of brine and tar. There is another propriety in the pagea ^bder 
Bolioe wkich sea scribUers would do well to observe. We are not disgusted with puling sentimentality and 
ednol-boy snivellings from any huge sea-monster in canvass trowsers and Bowie whiskeia. Gentleman Jack 
and hifl friends, whether in the cabin or on the ibrecastle, speak as sailors speak, and not as knighls in di»> 
gaiM, or atage-aliuck prentices in love, and we like the honest tan all the better ibr being shi|>«hape. la 
the n^fority of " tales of the sea*" the navigators are either on the stilts ef romance or deep in bilge walar 
and Uack-guardism— our author has avoided both extremes. 

** Gentleman Jack" is fall of adventares^ell told, and of light sketches of character well conceived. 

Tliere is a true and entertaining account of the Mutiny at the More, wherein the sailors and marines of 
twenty-eight sail of the line, nine frigates, and seventeen brigs of wai^-comprising the greatest portion of the 
channel fleet of England, refused to obey their officers, and soflered an enemy's flag to wave unchecked. 
The hklory of their wrongs is well related, and worthy the attentive perusal of every sea-bring commander. 

The MlowiBg nelieea of d^p camfmi under the old system of patronage in the British mrry flnrns an ap- 
posite pendant to the history of the mutiny, which is much too long for insertion here. 



The cock-pit neaMs, in these days, were totally diflarent to the dandy mess-places of the present age. One 
hoy only was aOowed to cook and do all thirteen required ; and, all day long, there was a continued brawl of 
«* Koa d — d boy, where are you T*^ In addition to this, those embryo heroes cleaned their own shoes, 
made their own beds, andi when they dined with the captain, generally had to wash their own stockings, — that 
is, if they could not reef them, to hide low-water-mark, as they used to call the black line made by the shoe- 
binding. Some old hands, long practised in the trade, could take as many as. four reels in, which consists in 
tuning the dirty part into the shoe, so that the part shown between the bottom of the trowser and the shoe ap- 
p o M od tolerably white. But these were most fortunate rascals !^-quite lads of genius in their line. 

The ooUars and wristbands of their shirts were also otgects of their ablutionary care ; and each took it by 
tons 10 pick the stones out of the raisins, to make their puddings, the rule being that, whilst picking theDi» 
they were obliged to whistle, as a proof they where not eating any. The moment the whistling cesised, books, 
quadrant-cases, &a flew at the head of the offender, by way of remindmg him that he was well watched. 

When these happy vagabonds had cards, it was seldom that they could muster more than one pack, and, by 
way of recoUeciiog who dealt last, the dealer to wear an old cocked hat, and pass it to the next when die hand 
waa upi. There was at this time also a barbarous custom of examining the sick men in the cock-pit. Accord- 
ingly, aore legs and all kinds of disagreeables were obliged here to present themselves. 

As the surgeon never would allow more than a certain number on the sick list at one time, the consequence 
was^ that when that number was complete, any application, however urgent, was answered by,<* Tou bed — "d, 
I Vfon't haye any more on the sick-list to-day ;" and oAen again and again, the seamen would be heard to say, 
" Cosae, Jack, bear a hand out of the sick-list, it's my turn next." By this means, the ship always appeared by 
tte returns, to be healthy: whether this was right is another question. 

If a poor fellow presented himself with a kmgand pitiful face, the doctor, before he felt his pulse, used to 
say, *• You are a cursed skulker!— -I know you of old — no sharo-Abnhams with me; — go to the devil, yon 
rascal! — I won't hear a word!"— and if, by dint of persuasion, he looked at the man's tongue, he always got 
rid of him by saying, ^ If you are not better to-morrow, you must leave off drinking grog. This perscription 
seted like magic on every sort of complaint ; but the result of the whole system was a complete squeeie ; and a 
Cght, on the cock-pit ladder, almost daily took place, to be one of the first eighteen, since this was the number 
to which oar eccentric surgeon limited the sick-list in a seventy-four-gun ship's complement in the winter time. 



Tte pnblicatkm which we notioed in a previous number as particularly neosasary to the Merchant tho 
Tmder, and the Speculator, Ths Financial Rmsna ov thb UNmn Statis, rapidly increases in pnbtie 
ertimation. The Thirteenth Number is now upon our table, and contains much valuable information, devoted 
chiefly to Finance and Currency, and to Banking and Commercial Statistics. It is published semi-weekly, by 
Wirtx and Taten, FhUadelphia, at the price of three doUais for one copy, or ^^fg iff^^y^'Q^o ^^ 
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THE OLD COMMODORE. By the Author tf Raldin the Reefer. TVoo Volumes. Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 

Of making naval tales there ii no end ! — they ibllow one another " like rolling waves upon the troabled 
■ea." We had scarcely concluded a notice of ** Genileman Jack," ere a couple of good sised tomes were 
placed upon our table, and to our surprise and diBmay, the ominous agnomen of" The Old Commodore" met our 
vision. We threw the books aside, *' aweary of the sea/* but a soothing reminiscence of IncIedon*B execution 
of the good old song, bearing the same title, came across us, and we opened one of the volumes, while io. 
dulging in a vesper flirtation with a tea poL A spirited and novel method of introduction in the first chspler, 
seduced us to a continuance of the perusal. A well written and eloquent scene, wherein a mother combats 
the old commodore's intention of taking her only and beloved son to sea, confirmed us in our seat ; and we 
Tose not from the side of our glowing grate of anthracite till we arrived at the termination of the work, 
somewhero in the middle of '* the wee sma' hours ayont the twar." 

The Old Commodore is the best nautical story that has appeared for many years. The gouty, fighting, hot- 
beaded, warm-hearted hero, is depicted in the glowing colors of Smollett, but softened down to the level of 
modem sufTeranee ; there are other characters of great peculiarity, divested of caricature — ^the situationi are 
varied, and exciting or pleasing in their effect, without a spice of the imposeible. The author has improved 
upon his last effort, Raitlin the Reefer ; and if his next work exhibits an equal advancement, he will hsve 
the hoDor of writing the very best marine production of the age. 



THE GOOD FELLOW. Translttted/rom the Frendi of Paul de Kock, by a Philadelphiaii. Carey and Hart. 

In the December number of the Gentleman's Magazine, the Good Fellow was briefly noticed, and an ex- 
tract, giving a fair specimen of the spirit of the work, was put in type, bat excluded from publication by the 
pressHre of other matter. As the sketch is complete in itself, and is one of Kock's most characteristic chap- 
ters, we give it a place in this number, satisfied that oar readers will cheerfully welcome a recital of adven- 
tures during a morning's ride in 

A FRENCH OMNIBUS. 

Ha VI you ever seen any thing droller than a person running, on a rainy day, after an omnibus loveral 
hundred feei ahead of him, and which has still farther removed, because the boy at the door is busy gaping 
towards the right or left, or counting his money, or looking in every direction except that of the puffing 
wayfarer? 

If it be a man, he runs, then stops, and waves his hand— or lifts up his cane, or umbrella, if he chance to 
carry one;— or rolls his arms, as if he were drumming; — cries here! halloo! — boy! here!— then runs a 
little farther; stops; becomes desperate and dashes off in the pursuit again at full speed, regardless of mud 
puddles, or garbage, until he at last overtakes the vehicle near the place of his destination. 

If it be a woman, she will either run without pausing, or she will not run at all ; fpr the ladies seldom do 
things by halves. Besides, they are quicker in deciding than we are; they run, too, with more grace, and 
have the singular faculty of planting their toes on the cleanest stones in the street, while they are making signs 
to the boy. It is true, that in thoir hurry, they sometimes tuck up their dresses a little too high; but you 
never saw a lady do that who had not a well turned calf. — 

It was a young man who was running after the omnibus. He was a tolerably handsome fellow, of 
middle size, but well built; of a frank and mild countenance; well dressed, and of genteel bearing. He at 
last reached the omnibus, and observed that it appeared to be filled. 

" Is there any room, boy ?" 

"Yes, sir, on the right, at the head. Gentlemen, make room if you please.*' 

The young man tried to thread his way through legs hooked in from opposite sides ; projecting knees, ^^^ 
umbrellas, muddy boots, and cross faces; for, you must have observed, if you have ever been in an omnibus 
in Paris, that, when nearly filled, the entry of a new passenger makes the other occupants look grum; firt^ 
because the carriage is stopped ; and secondly; because they expect to be squeezed or cramped in their 
places. The new comer is therefore met by vinegar aspects, and nobody siirs to make room for him. 

The young man, however, succeeded in getting to the middle of the interior, and took his seat in a 
doubtful opening between a fat, large, old gentleman, and a lady who did not look as young as she tried to 
look. 

*'They pack us in here like herrings!" growled the bulky old gentleman. The lady said nothing, but she 
drew out a fold of her dress, and edged oflT with an air of offended delicacy. The young man tried to install 
himself as comfortably as he could, in his narrow seat, without noticing the murmurs or the airs of his 
neighbor on either side. When he had fixed himself as well as he could, he cast his eyes aroiud to survey 
the countenances of his fellow travellers. Now this kind of review is that which, of all thinga, gives zest to 
a ride in an omnibus. It is rare, in a vehicle, in which fifteen or eighteen persons are thrown together, 
that the curious observer is not aroused by the sight of two or three originals. 

Next to the lady, who did not like contact with a strange gentleman, sat a good, motherly looking woman, 
wearing a cap and apron, one of your half rustic and half urban looking personages. Next to her, came a dry* 
thin old gentleman, dressed in a suit of threadbare rusty black cloth, who had M^J^§9W ft^^ pn^^®* 
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tytx rince he had taken bis Mat, doubtlon in the teareh tner a amy tii pence that he retnembered having. 
A4ioiniiig ibe fat old genileroan, sat a lady who was neiiber handsome nor ugly, nor young nor old, nor 
mil uor ill-dreased ; in a word, one of thoM persons who present no salient piiinis for criiicisin. 

After having examined all the inmates on his side, our young man cast his eyes over to examine those on 
Ibe other. Fint, waa a middle aged woman having a child five or six yeaiw uld on her lap, a basket between 
her feet»and a large bundle at her side. Next, a man in a drugget siirtoui, cloih cap. and leather gaiieri» 
oneUiag of garlic and wine, very drowsy, and using his next door neighbors aliernaiely for pillows. Then 
caaM a young lady of genti»el appearance and modest deportment, and seemingly troubled to know what to 
do with her eyee. Aside of her sat a young man with spectacles and new gloves of the ooiur of grass buiter, 
▼ery spruce, and half a dandy; he was doing all he could to win the regard of the modest young lady. On 
km right waa a young woman, neatly dreased, and not bad-looking, who was ogling the fat old gentleman, 
piobablf because he wore diamond buttons in his shirt, and looked like a representative of the moneyed 
aristocracy. Then came a man of no remarkable exterior, who, with the boy, completed the number of the 
daniaenaof theomatboa. Bat they, in all, made only twelve penons; and although tbe vehicle seemed pretty 
well filled, thia waa not enough for the boy, whose orders were to make fifteen seats. 

Aa the rain was marring a day in June, it seemed more than probable that tbe remaining three aeali 
vonld aoen be in reqoisiiion. 

■* Tow fine, if yoa pleaae, genUtmtn 9" To the gentlemen alone, did the young collector address himself; 
bat the ladies took the hint, and one of them waa the first to pay. The dry, thin old gentleman comroeneed 
Mining in hie pocketa, and concladed by putting aome coppers in the hands of the boy, who, after ooanting 
ihen, aaid, *' another cent, (sous) sir, if you please." 

*' The devil 7 Didn't I give you your complement?" 

"No, air, you only gave me five cents; here they ore; oooat them." 

** Well, aie not five cants enough I" 

'* No, sir, it is six cents a trip." 

*SiK oenia, is it! and pray bow long haa it been six cents?" 

** Ever since the ombious has been run." 

** It has, eh ? Well, go your round, I'll give you the cent presently." 

** Here's for one," cried the large fat gentleman, with the diamond studs holding out a twenty cent piece. 
It was well he did say '*for ojie," otherwise the boy might have naturally charged him for two. 

Having completed the business of the collection, except as regarded the ci'nt due from the thin old 
gcmleniaa, who whispered a promise to pay to the little treasurer, the latter pulle<] the bell-cord and the 
omnibus was stopped. 

•* Are they going to cram any more in here, T wonder?" inquired in a choleric tone the large &t gentleman. 

''If is very disagreeable to stop so oflen," said the young man of the speciadea and buiter-colurml gloves 
to the naodest young lady aside of him, ** particularly to me, /or I am upon business which requires despatch, 
i preaame yoa are not in a hurry, miss 7" 

*• No^ air," was the faint reply ; and then she turned her head aside, to avoid farther conversation. 

A new oomer showed himself at the door. It was a little man with a jovial counienance. red nose, wall 
eyes, and a manner that savored of the shop-keeper. He held an umbrella saturated with rain, which he 
wiped upon the legs and knees of the paraengers as he threaded his way up to the head, nodding to the 
right and leA with a sweet smirk, and occasionally treading upon some incautious toes. 

** Well, this is delightful," said he of the spectacles and gloves ; *' come as nice as you may into an omnibos* 
and see how you'll go out of it. Look here, miss, your dress is quite wet " 

Tbe latter made no reply, but wiped away the marks of the wet umbrella with her handkerchief. 

The bell-cord was again pulled, and again was the omnibus stopped. Fresh murmurs proceeded from the 
nnpatient travellers, and cries of "we are full, unless you intend to put peo|ite on our laps." 

''There are two places yet," said the boy; ** please to move up at the head." 

Here a very genteel lady, of agreeable aspect and pretty ioiirnure« made her appearance on the tail-steps. 
She paused, looking into the omnibus, saying, " I don't see any vacant place." 

''Yes, madam, yes, there are two; get in, madam, there is plenty of room." 

With this encouragement, she ventured to enter, and, hoppily lor her, the young man, whose portrait we 
drew some time ago, was not insensible to her charms; he therefore pressed himself up against his far 
neighbor, regardless of his remonstrances and exacerbation ; and the lady espying a slight opening, let herself 
down into it 

** Ob, my God, madam ! you*ll smother me," cried the lady of doubtful age. 

"Madam, I am very sorry for it. but ihey toll me that there are vacant places." 

"Press up towards me, madam," cried our yoang man. Thus invited, and in order to eaoe her smothering 
neighbor, the lady farced herself up against the gallant stranger, with such good will, that his cheeks became 
quite red. But this is not remarkable, as friction between two bodies will ever produce fire, where there is 
ttnt in the epidermis. 

" Well, I hope we have got our load at last," seiJ the large fat gentleman, "and that we shall get to oar 
joamey's end wiihoat farther interruption." 

At this moment the ombinus underwent a violent concuasion, caused by some one's springing upon the 
■tops without wailing till it stopped. "Towards the bend, sir, there is one seat more" 

Tbe last oomer waa a military man; a lieutenant in the uniHirm of a hussar, young, large, with long 
Uaek muatachios, which, in connexion with eyes and brows of the same color, features boldly developed, and 
a swarthy complexion, invested his physiognomy wiih an expression at once harsh and repulsive. 

" Where tho deuce are they going lo stow that gentleman?" muttered the fat gentleman, in a tone too by 
no means as impertinent as before. 

The officer, without appearing the least embarrassed, walked very deliberately in. pushing aside legi 
and knees, looking to the right and left as if to select the best place, when hi« eyes rested upon the modest 
yonng lady, and finding her to his f^ncy, he very composedly plumped himsea down between her and the 
■eDilefliaa of the spectacles and baiter^oolored gloveo. 

^ Halloo, my dear sir, there is no room here ; you are tilting upon me," exdatmed he of the gloveo» en 
i thigh the weight of the hnasar was pressing. Digitized by VjOO^ It: 
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** Flihaw, clow up the ranks, then. How am I to get a seat unleiB you cloae np ?" 

" Bat, my dear air, the leat ia up at the head ; this ia my seat Boy, show the gentleman the seat; make 
him quit this." 

" I should like to see him do it or you either. Go to the head yourself, if there is a seat np there. I am very 
well here and I intend to stay here. Misi, I shall incommode you as little as possible. Have yon room 
enough ?" 

To this interrogatory she made no reply, but moved down as much as she could, so as to give him all tho 
room that was possible. But ihe fact was that (here being seven already on that side, the insertion of the lower 
parts of the officer squeezed the others logeiher as if in a vice. In this dilemma, oneofthe possengers rose up, 
and took the seat at the head. 

** I knew there was room," said the n/ficer ; and without more ado, he quietly pushed up the wearer of the 
butter-colured gloves, who thought that it was exercise of a sound discretion not to appear to notice farther 
the usurpation of his place. 

" What a cursed, infernal day," said the hussar, taking off his schako, and beating the rain from it. " Here, 
boy, take your quid. Excuse me, sir, but 1 must have room for my legs too, and I defy the devil to get in his 
big toer for these enormous shafis of yours before me." 

This was addressed to the large fat gentleman •who sat immediately oposite, and whose nether extremities 
did seem to monopolise the room necessary for two pair of legs. Suiting the action to the word, the officer un- 
ceremoniously separated the knees of the former, and stretched out his own legs between them. 

The fat gentleman's face became red ajid his cheek swelled out with choler ; but after surveying the officer, 
he expressed his indignation in the following subdued tone : " I do not see, sir, why i should incommode myself 
for you. Why should your legs bo stretched out more than any other roan's f" 

To which the officer rejoined : " I can't ride unless I do it. We must accomodate one another as much aa 
possible. Miss, make yourself comfortable and lean on me, I beg you. What infernally disagreeable wea- 
ther." 

Again the bell rang and again did the omnibus stop. Murmurs now arase from all sides, and demonatratioiti 
of rebellion were made in the interior. " It won't do, my lad, unless you think you can impoae upon ua. 
Where the devil is there a seat ?" asked one of the malcontents. «' She can have my place," said the former. 

** Oh, it's a lady, is it?" exclaimed the hussar. " Let her come in ; if she is pretty. III take her on my 
knee." 

**jQBt at that moment an enormous dumpling of a woman made her appearance on the steps; the volume of 
her body was so uniformly of the same ititckne«s, that you could not have told where she located her waist, 
had it not been for a riband that encircled it. 

*' Oh, the devil," ejaculated the hussar. '* I'd as lief take a howitzer on my lap. There is no room in here, 
my good woman ; you can't come in." But without paying any attention to his protestations, she threw herself 
infand while endeavoring to get over the array of foei and legs which opposed her, was, by a sudden lurch 
of the omnibus, which in the interim had proceeded on, pitched upon the fat gentleman who with a groan im- 
mediately tossed her over upon his opposite neighbor, him of the spectacles and gloves, who pushed her upon 
the little man in black who slid down with her on the top of him. Here she was relieved by the interference 
of the others, and with some difficulty got securely upon the aeatof the boy, and all became again quiet 



SLICKISMS; OR, YANKEE PHILOSOPHY. 

ExtracUd from Ihe Clockmakcr ; or. The Saying t and Doings of Samud Slide, of SUdmUe^ 

See Voiiime I. page 427 of the Gentlcman't MagBZine. 

Society is something like a barrel of pork. The meat that*s at the top, is sometimes not so good aa that 
that's a little grain Jower down: the upper and lower eends are plaguy apt to have a little taint in 'em, but 
the middle is always good. 

If a man don't hoe his corn, and he don't get a crop, he says 'tis all owing to the Bank; and if he runa into 
debt, and is sued, why he says the lawyers are a curse to the country. 

We can do without any article of luxury we've never had, but when once obtained, it is not in human 
natur to surrender it voluntarily. 

When a feller is too lozy to work, he paints his name over his door, and calls it a tavern, and aa like as not 
he makes the whole neighborhood as lazy as himself 

I guess if you were at our factories at Lowell, we'd show you a wonder— jEi» hundred gaOa at work toge- 
ther all in silence ! I don't think our great country has such a real natural curiosity as Ihat—I expect the 
world don't contain the beat of it— for a woman's tongue goes so slick of itself, without water-power or aieam, 
and moves so easy on its hinges, that it is no easy matter to put a spring stop on it, I tell you. It comes aa 
natural as drinking mint julep. 

What it the use of reading the Proverbs of Solomon to our free and enlightened citizens, that are every mite 
and mortal as wise as he wast That are man undertook to say there was nothing new under the sun. I 
guess he'd think he spoke a little too fast, if he was to see our steamboats, rail roads, and India-rubber ahoe»— 
three inventions worth more nor all he knew put in a heap together. 

Our tree of liberty was a beautiful tree— a splendid tree— it waa a sight to look at; it was fenced and well 
protected, and it grew so stately and ao handsome, that atrangen came from all parts of the world to see it 
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Thej all allowed it waa the moat splendid thing in the world. Well, the mobt have broken in and tore dowa 
their fencea, and anapped off the branchea, and scattered all the leaves about, and it looks no better than a 
gallows-tree. 

There are some folks who think a good deal and say but little, and they are wise folks ; and there are 
olheFB agin, who blaat right out whatever comes uppermost, and I guess they are pretty eonsiderable superfine 
darned foola. 

When I aee a child, I always feel safe with these wumen folk; for I have always found that the road to a 
woman's heart is through her child. 

Any man that understands horses, has a pretty considerable fair knowledge of won>en, for they are just 
alike in temper, and require the very identical same treatment. Encourage the timid ones, be gentle and steady 
with the fractious, but lather the sulky ones like blazes. 

The female heart is just like a new India*rubber shoe; you may pull and pull at it, till it stretches out a 
yard long, and then let go, and it will fly right bark to its old shape. Their hearts are made of stout leather, 
I tell yon ; there's a plaguy sight of wear in 'em. 

Never tell folks you can go ahead of 'em, but do it. It spares a great deal of talk, and helps them to save 
their breath to cool their broth. 

It aint them that stare the most that see the best, I guess. 

An airly atart makea easy stages. 

Politics makea a man aa crooked as a pack does a pedler ; not that they are so awful heavy, neither, but it 
teocftes a man to ttoop in the long run. 

It's better never to wipe a child's nose at all, I guess, than to wring it off. 

I'd rather keep a critter whose faults I do know, than change him for a beast whose faults I don't know. 

There's nothing I hate so much as cant of all kinds; it's a sure sign of a tricky disposition. If you see a 
feller cant in religion, clap your hand into your pocket, and lay right hold of your jtum, or he'll steal it. as sure 
as you're alive; and if a man cant in politics, he'll sell you if he gets a chance, you may depend. Law and 
phytic are just the same, and every mite and morsel as bad. If a lawyer lakes to cantin, its like the fux 
preaching to the geese; he'll eat up his whole congregation. And if a doctor takes to it, he's a quack, assure 
aa ratea. The Lord have massy on yoa, for he won't. 

When a feller winks till his gall gets married, I guess it's a little too late to pop the question then. 

Judg^Btlet pot a notice over his factory gate at Lowell, '*no cigars or Irishmen admitted within the^ 
waIJa/' for, said he, the one will set a flame agoin among my cottons, and t'other among my galls. I wont 
have no anch inflammable and dangeroua. things about me on no account. 

Natur ia natnr wherever yeu find it — in rags or in king's robes — where butter is spread with the thumb aa 
well aa the silver knife. 

All lolka that grow up right off, like a mushroom, in one night, are apt to think no small beer of themselves. 
A cabbage has plaguy large leavea to the bottom, and spreads them out as wide as an old woman's petticoat, 
to hide the ground it sprung from, and conceal its extraction. 

When a feller has run as fast as he can clip, he has to stop and take breath ; you must do that or choke. 

A long &ce ia plaguy apt to cover a long conscience — that's a fact. 

Nothin aeu op a woman's spunk like caliin her ugly--4be gets her back right up, like a cat when a strange 
dog oomea near her; she's all eyes, claws, and bristles. 

Make a farmer of him,'and you will have the satisfaction of seeing him an honest, independent, and respect- 
able member of society — mo^ honest than traders, more independent than professional men, and more respect- 
able than either. 

Tbere are only two things worth looking at in a horse — action and soundness, for 1 never saw a criiter that 
had good action that waa a bad beast. 

It's in polilica as in racin, every thing depends upon a fair start If you are off too quick, you have to pull 
up and turn back agin, and your beast gets out of wind and is baffled, and if you lose in the start, yuu ha'n'i 
got a fair chance arterwards, and are plaguy apt to get jockied in the course. 

There's a plaguy sight of truth in them are old proverbs. They arc distilled facts steamed down to an 
«aienee. They are like portable soup, an amazin deal o* matter in a small compass. They pre as true as a 
plum line, aiid aa short and sweet as sugar candy. 

When you've too many irons in the fire, some on 'em will get stone cold, and t'other ones will get burnt, 
>nd so they'll never be no good in natur. 

Now's the time to lam, when you are young. Store your mind well, and the fragrance will remain long 
trter the roae haa abed its leaves. The otter of roses is stronger than the rose, and a plaguy sight mure valu- 
able. 

The Yankeea may stomp the universe. We improve on every thing, and we have improved on our own 
speciea. Too'll search one while, 1 tell you, afore you'll find a man that, take him by ami large, is equal to 
one of our free and enlightened ciiiiena. He's the chap that has got both speed, wind, and Imiiom ; he'b clear 
gfit-ginger to the back bone, you may depend. It's generally allowed there a'n't the beat of them to be found 
lay where. Spry as a fox, supple aa an eel, and cute aa a weasel. Though 1 say ii that shouldn't say it. ihey 
fiiiriy take the ahine off creation— they are actillv equal to cash. Digitized by V^UOy It: 
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THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, Conducted by the SludenU of YaU Cot^ge. 

Wi have raceived the November and December ODmbera of this excellent pablksatioii. Tbej i 
▼eral ariiclet thai would confer honor upon any magazine in the Union. There are aome " Sea Sketehei^ 
truly capital; a paper on Jefferson is well written, although outrageoualy ultra in its politics; "A Tile of 
■y Landlord" is a good tale, and well told — but we are not going to mention all the good thioga in thia well* 
deserving periodical; although some of the poetry deserves especial notice. 



TALES FROM THE GERMAN. TrmuUUed hy NdAanid Greena, 7W Volumet. Amerieaa Stationen' 

Company, Boston. 

Mr. Greene has conferred an obligation of weighty import upon the reading public, in preaenting aerenl of 
the finest of Van der Velde*s Tales, in an elegant and appropriate guise. He haa done every jostioo to the 
German author, and we confidently recommend these two volumes of Tales to the attention of oar frioDds, 
not only as seasonable works, but as sterling proofs of the power of Van der Velde» and the talent of tho 
translator. The language is perfectly free from all foreign idioms, except when national chaiaetarisdca are 
to be described, or technical ideas to be explained. The first tale, Aewko Gtllknbtiuuia, ocoupifoa ilie 
whole of the first volume; it is a depiction of much power and historical interest, commencing with an exci- 
ting description of the death of Charles XII. in the trenchea beibre Frederickshall, and embodying amongst 
its dramatis perronn. the assassins of the warrior king and the mystic philosopher and ghast*seor Swedenboi;g. 
The second story is named Thk Lichtbnstkins, the Catholic regiment of Germany, and embraoea aome of 
the events of the memorable Thirty Years' War, and the adventurer Wallenstein figures in the field. Thi 
Sorceress is a i&le of unmiiigoted German witchcraft and romanticism, but is not without its moraL The 
Anabaptist, the concluding tale, details in forcible language a series of events connected with the fanatic 
out-brpokiiigs of Johannes B4)ckhold, otherwise John of LeyUen, Maihias, Knipperdolling, and Rolhman, who, 
in 1534. seized the ciiy of Munster, in Westphalia, and committed dreadful excesses. The whole detaila of 
the story are hi*«turirally correct, and considerable interest pervades every psge. We trust that Mr. Greene 
will find time to renew hid acquaintance with the German novelists, and that his present essay will meet with 
its deserved reward, and induce him to favor the public with the produce of his future leisure. 

The style of the work, as regards its mechanical execution, is particularly creditable to the Amerioan Sta- 
tioners* Company ; there are several publishers who would do well to compare the appearance of their om 
productions with (he Tales from the German, and borrow aa idea or two of good printing and fine paper. 



PRETENSION. By Misa Stichtey, auOor of Poetry of lAfe, Two Volumes. Carey and Hart 

This is one of (hose enchanting (ales of modem life, which, like Crabbe's Poeme and Hogarth*a Piotima, 
delight by their reality and minuteness of effect " Pretension" tells its plot in its name— a young giri, ooun- 
try-born. is educated beyond her sphere of life through the partiality of her mother, and, at a fashionable boeid- 
ing-sciiool contracts, fee lings and desires that prove her torment in after life. The moral is particularly appli- 
cable in these days of general pretension ; and we sincerely hope that the author's well-meaning intentions 
may be productive of the end she desires. In the preface, Miss Stickney eloquently observes :—>** It ia to wo- 
man that I would appeal, to look into the evidence of her own heart, to examine the result of her own expe- 
rience, and to ask o( the secret counsels of her own bosom, whether her dignity, her usefulness, and her peace 
of mind, are Hot sacrificed hy that Kystera of education which substitutes the artificial for the real, the gliner- 
ing for the substantial, and the ornamintal for the good. — whether the subjects to which her time end her 
talents are now almost exclusively devoted, are calculated to prepare her for being a help to the feeble, a 
guide to the erring, and a friend to the distressed ; or whether they are not rather such as render her mer«ly 
an object of interest and admiration (o those who have taste to enjoy, and leisure to commend ? Whether ahe 
is treasuring up for seasons of sickness, sorrow, and suffering, a store of kind feelings, and diainlerested thoughta, 
and practical usefulness, to be ready for the service of those whose happiness is committed to her oare ; or 
whether she is expecting that the information acquired in the routine of school learning will supply the ne- 
cessities of penury and disease, and that the music of her lyre will charm away the anguish of a soul trem- 
bling under (he sentence of spiritual death ? Whether there is not, beyond the learning which ahe haa ac- 
quired, a " wiMjtim whoHe ways are ways of pleasantness, and whose paths are peace?" 

It is impossible to add a single word to this admirable exposition ; the author has well carried out her Tie 
and a pleasant book is the result. 

This work is better printed than generally fidls to the lot of London novels re^puUiahed id Amarioa, an 

oapiul engraving fronts the title. . / ^^ ^« n /^ 
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*( An m^enioiis {f^ent'eroan was asked whnt vyat the beat Isnaa fbr yontli ; he answered, < The life of a good man.* Seine 
aakfid anin what was the next beat, he replied, * The life of a bad maju* The flnt would make him in love with rirlae, and 
leadi him how to conduct hinuelf thruugh lire, so as to become an ornament to society, and a bk»in|( to his fami y and 
ffiends ; and the last would point out the hateful and horrid consequences of vice, and make him careful to aToid those actiona 
which appcwred ao detestable iu othen.** GtMsmU^ 



NoTSiifO is a atrooger proof of wisdom in a rational 
being, than an ability to extract informotion for the 
guidance of his condoct from every subject that falls 
ivilhia hia notice. In the field of literature, indeed, 
the opportunities for improvement present themselves 
ao often, that he would be jusily chargeable viiih a 
dereljctioo of his duiy. wIki should omit (o avail him- 
self of them whenever they come within his reach. 
It must be confessed, however, to the shame of human 
naiare, that there are many individuals to be found, 
who heedlessly pa«s over the occurrences of life, as if 
they were indifferent whether mankind fulfilled the 
end of their being or not, and who disregard, at the 
aame lime, all those lessons of wisdom which ore to 
be obtained from the contemplation of science. Cold 
and comfortless as may be thought many of the ah- 
otractioQs of philosophy — uninteresting as may be 
deemed many of its principles— it yet seems passing 
ainuige how any of those beings, who may cmphati- 
caHy be said to be the handiwork of their creator, can 
be content to pase over with neglect any subject which 
maoi(eets, in the slightest "ibanner, the uay in which' 
the D<»tty conducts his operations — v\hich at all unfulds 
the beaaties attending his workmanship, and the ex- 
eeUent and well-cuni rived mechanism which is ob- 
acfvable in all that he has formed. That abstract 
raeeoning which is necessarily employed in all onr in- 
qairiee concerning the nam re of the mind, laborious 
aa it is, one would think could not fail to afllord the 
kigheat gratification lo him who is at all conscions 
bow diversified are the delights of which it makes us 
^e partakers — how abundant are the beau lies which 
it presents to oar notice — and, above all, in what an 
exalted posiiion it places us in the scale of being. 
^Rut it aepirea to an imperishable exisienqp^ and is 
destined lo snrvive ** the wreck of matter and the 
CHMh of wofflii," i« aurely sufficient to awaken the 
oiOHsl attention, and lo eicite the most eager inqui- 
M nspeciiug it. 

9 



Perhaps, however, in extenuation of the neglect 
with which this subject has been for the mbet part 
treated, and the little attention which has been sbowa 
to it hpTlie great mass of mankind, may be justly al« 
leged the difficultybf «iming to any precise and de> 
finite conclu^ion upon it. 'i'he abilities of philoso* 
phers have indeed been so frequcnily bofiflod, and 
their wisdom so ofieniimes confounded, in their inqui« 
ries concerning this roost important part of onr nature , 
that tha generality of men, whose avocations are not 
of a character to allow of much abstruse ihinking and 
abstract reasoning, may be justified in excusing them* 
selves from that serious consideration which it de. 
mands, to arrive at just conchisioiis upon it. To what- 
ever cause it may be owinr, it is impossible losay; 
but certain it is, that the inquiries of philoaopliy, upoa 
hardly any subject, have terminated more unsatisfac- 
torily than upon this; and indeed it does seem as if 
it had been the lot of every one who has touched upoa 
ii. ** to sow the wind, and reap the whirlwind." 

To say nothing ol the hypoihesea of Aristotle and 
his disciples, it may be affirmed, that even the induc- 
tive philosophy recommended by the illustrious Bacon* 
(bough in most cases the only sure road totrulh,seeraa 
in this to have been compantively valueless. Whe- 
ther it be owing to the particular nature of this sub- 
ject, or to the misapplication of Bacon's rules of phi* 
losophisinj in this instance, it is a fact unquestionable 
thai hardly any knowledge acquired since the time qf 
' Bocon has been more unstable and fluctuating. Past- 
ing by the funcilul opinions of Leibnitz and otherip 
and forgetting the earnestness with which they were 
severally advocated, we need do nothing more than 
look at the opinions of Locke, and Berkeley, and of 
Ilumo, and the almost complete overthrow which 
they have received at the hands of JReid, to see thai 
I this science is still in its infancy. 

Intricate, however, as is the maxe in which this 
portion of knowledge lies; confused as ie apparently^ 
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the labyrinth in which it is entwined ; end perplex- 
iDg as is the sophistry which is too often thrown 
^around it, there are many other sabjects which are 
worthy of the utmost attention, andi by the instruc- 
tion which they are calculated to impart, they far 
more than counterbalance the labor which may have 
been spent upon abstract inquiries. It is not in div. 
ing into metaphysical subtleties, and in ranging over 
the intricacies tf strict philosophical discussion, that 
real knowledge is alone to bo obtained ; much, and 
what, perhaps, is the most valuable and useful fur the 
purposes of life, is to be gathered from those subjects 
which are, or ought to be, interesting to every man. 
To contemplate man in the abstract, divested of all 
those appendages of character and taste which gene- 
nlly take their riae from the circumstances through 
which he is called to pass, may seem to be the task 
of the philosopher alone; but to consider him as be 
actually U in soctety«— to view the dispositions which 
influence his conduct, — the diversified habits which 
he assumes while passing through this stage of exist- 
ence^— >the manner in which he is liable to be wrought 
upon by the varioas incentives which he is likely to 
meet with while pursuing the path allotted to him,— 
and to mark with atteniion the difierent feelings which 
actuate him,— is the business of everyone who wishes 
to regulate his own conduct arij^ht, and to act from 
rational and oonsialem motives. ^!^ 

It is on this aeeeunt that biography is capable of 
answering such exalted ends. Human nature is in- 
deed the same in every possiUe situation of life ; but, 
when it' is remembered how modified it is likely to 
become by circumstances, how much influenced by 
contending motives, it will be seen that biography w 
capable of afibrding a vast deal of instruction. To 
know the manner in which mankind have been 
wrought ut»n by a particular ^conjunction of things, 
is the only way of knowing how to guard against 
Aeir operation in future, if they happen to be evil in 
their tendency; and to regulate them so as to answer the 
meat important purposes, if they happen to be beneficial 

Id lookin^baek upon the many eminent men whose 
names are recorded in the pages of biography, we find, 
that, notwithstanding their eminence, they were fre- 
quent^ the tutgeets of such strange and unworthy 
notions, that their talents were so frequently misap- 
plied, and their abilities made subservient to the at- 
tainment of each base and worthless objects, that they 
were often timea marked by such obliquity of the will, 
and were guilty of actions so utteriy inconsistent with 
their characters as ratbnal creatures,^ — that we shall 
assuredly discover enough to warn us from acting in 
the like manner. It is a lamentable fact, that tlicse 
who have been the possesBors of the most command- 
ing talents— -Who seem really to have arisen for no 
other purpose than to dissipate the darkness which 
hangs over the univetse, and shuts out fit>m the sight 
of mortals that light which is capable of adding dig- 
nity to their nature,— appear to have been the very 
characters who were destined to convince posterity 
of the utter futility of all human expectations, and the 
iblly of placing a dependence upon the efiforts of hu- 
J&an genius. 



In Alcibiades we find implanted by natore almost 
every thing which was calculated to make a wise, a 
useful, and an honorable man ; but by no one perhaps 
have such gifts been more set at nought, or more mis- 
used, than by him. Thesensibility of tbatmanisnot very 
enviable, who can read without emotion the eztraordi- 
nary aberrations from duty of which Alcibiades was 
guilty, and the wonderful fertility of genius by which he 
managed to extricate himself from the difficuliiei in 
which bis own misconduct had involved him. The 
great anxiety with which his venerable preceptor 
watched over his movements, and the eagemem 
which he always displayed to guard him from the 
evils to which he knew he was prqne, appear but ill 
requited by the carelessness with which he attend- 
ed to his admonition?, and the little attentk>n which 
he paid to his advice. 

Individuals have indeed arisen in many countriea, 
who were qualified by their abilities to lead their 
countrymen forward in the race of improvement— in 
that race by the means of which those bl s a nnp 
which are truly valuable are alone to be obtained ; in 
teaching them to elevate themselves above the minor 
objects, which too much engross the attention of the 
greater portion of their fellow-men ; in showing them 
that liberty of thought and liberty of conduct, which 
can alone arise from a consciousness of their import- 
ance on the scale of being, are the objects whidi are, 
above all others, worthy of their pursuit ; and, that 
setting themselves free from superstitious reveience 
and enslaving notions, they should be bent upon the 
attainment of something above those debasing objeeta 
which keep the spirit bound, and the mind fettered ; 
but who have, notwithstanding, been the most ooo- 
Slant deviators from the pa h of rectitude, who have 
been most prone to wander along unhallowed and un- 
consecrated ground, and who have the moat given 
themselves up to the allurements and fiisciaations of 
evil. There have been those, who, according to Cfaa 
original censcitution of their nature, appear as though 
they were really fated to trample under foot all those 
sjrstems which have in any way tended to keep men 
chained by the iron bands of despotismf and by the 
still more enduring fetters of perfidy and firaod, which 
have been but too oftMi the instmments which tyimnta 
have used to enslave them, but who have, neverthe- 
less, joined with the advocates of these systems to 
strengthen the yoke which has been formed, and te 
add more permanent and lasting power to the evila 
which uniformly attend them. 

Could we, in fact, draw aside the veil which con- 
ceals the motives of action — ^were we able to pull off 
the mask from that' numerous order of men who have 
pretended at least to be the benefactors of their fel- 
low-beings, which hides from our notice Ihooe springs 
of conduct by which they were actuated, and pre- 
vents our inspeotkm of that source from wfaeoee 
their actions originated, we should find that, in 
the gre#^ minority of instances, those who have 
most.seemetf to be the friends of hhman kind, have 
in reality most wanted the essential fegredienla of 
friendship, and exhibited the most powerful legaid 
to their own aggrandisement It ia not by tfaoae enly 
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wbo \mw bean the mo« capacUated 6)t improving the 
eondition of the speciec, but who have been too per- 
vonely inclined to attempt auch a task, that the evil 
lug been wrought which has oo oAcn deiolated the 
world ; but it has been b^ those, who, covering the 
oatnral deformity of their character by a fair disguise, 
have proclaimed themselves the (ciends of virtue and 
of ireedom. - Such characters, by assuming to them- 
selves qualities utterly incompatible wiib their na- 
tures, have made those qualities the means of raising 
them in the opinions of others, and have then em- 
ployed their elevation to trample upon the victims of 
their fraud ,* and, claiming kindred and alliance with 
those illustrious devotees o( liberty with whom they 
have not one thing in common save the semblance of 
goodness^ have cijoled mankind into the belief that 
they too were the worshippers of liberty, and have 
made that belief the instrument of treading under foot 
evoiy thing which has been esteemed sacred and ve* 



Alany s^gain there have been, who, unconsciously 
piihftps, were the supporters of the most pernicious 
slaC* of things, from a want of that firmness and de> 
dsno which ought to be the characteristic of every 
nan ; who, unable of themselves to stem the torrent 
•f 4eBUru6tion, which may be rolling over a state, 
oontributo, unwarily, by their own imprudent conduct, 
to add to its violence ; and who, possessed of too little 
vigor to oppose themselves singly to the errors which 
outf be prevalent in society, furnish a fresh incentive 
to their increase, by lending an appearance of sane- 
tioD to them. 

It ia humiliating to witness the illostrioos and phi- 
knphical Tally, the sport of every breeze which flit- 
ted aeiosB the commonwealth of Rome— the siioces- 
mw9 fictim, firom his own want of openness and the put- 
suit of a suaigbuibrward conduct unawed by power, 
of akaoat every faction that reigned during his life ; 
at one tiine lending his talents to the support of the 
cpoae of Pompey, and at another time, to that of 
Gnaar; aecotdiog as the one parly possessed a predo- 
wiaaaoa over the other. With the eiceptioo, indeed, 
of one or two of his oratioDS, such as those against 
Catatine and Antony, most of them ezhifaii indications 
af all that timidilf, which is always an aocompani- 
■HBt of the man of a vaoillatiog dispositkm ; indiea- 
ttes, indeed, oC that servile fUttery, and that gross 
vsoariufi of power, which are uniformly ftlt by him 
who haa too little stability to act an independent part, 
VBpiaJQdioed by feelings, and unbiassed by personal 
eonrideratioas. 

Vifhoever feels a veneration for the name of Cice- 
«ar*-aDd sorely no one possessed of any portion of 
h ean foil to do so,— must be anxious mahily to 
at him ae a philosopher and as a theoretical 
, subtracting from his notice all those devia- 
practice fiom the path of consistency, of 
which das eloquent man was guilty, during the coume 
af his politieal life. Few men of the afo in which 
hi livad w«re better acquainted with ||e proper theo- 
fy af govemiaettt; had coitivated more successfully 
aatiooal and enlightened ejrstem of philosophy j and 
MM eettaifllf moie capable of investing with beauty 




the abstractions which they had formed. As long as 
laate and sensibility shall continue to exist, so long 
will the writings of Cicero be esteemed the models 
of elegance. Looking, however, at this great man as 
one who was called upon by the voice of his country 
to act a consistent part in the mighty struggles which 
then awaited the republic, we areobliged to pass a very 
different judgment upon him, from that which we form 
concerning him when viewed as a philosopher. Those 
feelings which should always be repressed in a public 
man, triumphed over his patriotism ; and, though he 
may have had an ardent attachment to his country, 
and a desire to promote her welfare, personal conside- 
rations swayed him, who was fitted by his talents to 
guide the republic safely through the internal contests 
in which she was then engaged, and to avert the dan- 
gers which threatened her. 

Interesting, however, as is the contemplation of the 
lives of statesmen, and well calculated as they are to 
warn those who may be herestiler place^l in the same 
circumstances, from foundering upon the rocks on 
which they were wrecked, 4here is a species of biou 
graphy, which, though perhaps less attended to, is 
more fitted to become generally beneficial, and likely 
to be followed with more eitemive influence. It is 
not the less true because it has been often times re- 
marked, that the oharactem who have most benefitted 
maakind, and improved the condition of the species, 
have been — ^not those who have blazoned iheirnamea 
by conquest, and who, to spread abroad the lustre of 
(heir achievements, have not scrupled to violate all 
the duties of humanity, and to burst asunder all those 
ties which have been imposed upon thO race for the 
purpose of linking them together in one common bro- 
ther liood, — but they have been those who exerted all 
their talents to tame down that nature which so often 
arises in order to assert the dominion of vicob They 
have been those who baVe bent all their enetgiee 
to make those virtues shine forth with greater splen- 
dor than they otherwise would, cast into the shade as 
they continually are by the prejudices and passions 
which are incident to human nature ; those who, for- 
saking the punuks of ambition, and the paths of that 
which is falsely termed glory, have employed all their 
talents towards improving the moral condition of their 
fellow-beings, and towards dispelling those thick 
clouds of error and prejudice, which serve so much 
to obstruct their mental vision. If it be lawful to 
bend the knee to any thing human, it surely arises in 
that case, where we see a man attempting to mitigato 
the evils attendant upon this life, and trying to coun- 
teract the baneful and pernicious eflecis of vioe, by the 
moro salutary influence of virtue. 

But strong as may be the principles which lead to 
the, adoption of such excellent conduct as this, it is 
painful to see how comparatively useless the eflbrts 
which are used on these occasions frequently are, and 
the strong probability there always is that ihey will ter- 
minato in nothingness and vanity. 8houM, however, 
even such be the case, one who contemplates it with at- 
tention, will not fail to derive valuable and important 
information therefrom. Sorely he most be dead to 
all the finer emotioiM of the mind, who can see with- 
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out ioiereftt the manner in which that spirit of good- 
IMB8, which takes lis rise from the principles of vir- 
tue, is first kindled, ond afterwards kept on fire : — the 
ipnay in which '* he that has light wiihin his own clear 
htemu** can elevate himself above that regard to the 
opinions of the world, which are but too often the 
source whence spring many of the actions which are 
hero looked upon as honorable and useful ; and ihc 
means by which ho that has made viisdom his choice, 
euk absiract himself from all association with those 
more grovelling pursuits which characterize the many. 
ttod, looking abioad upon the face of things, can *' fol- 
low the even tenor of his way," regardless of every 
thing which might tend to interrupt his progress, to 
sbul out from his sight the scene of beauty and love- 
Itoeas which his fancy may have lighted up, and by 
seeking an alliance with which he might in any way 
have kis prospects obscured or hia vision darkened. 

It will indeed be found, in looking back upon those 
who have best accomplished the end for which they 
» called into eiistence, that there was something 
) animating to cheer them forward through the 
I of this life, than are to be obtained from the 
•idla applause of the world ; something more inspiring 
thai all that admiration which may be obtained by a 
auoccasful course of enterprise and ambition ; some- 
thing, iii fact, more satisfactory and soothing to the 
miod« than any thing which can be gathcKd from the 
flbori-lived pleasures which in this state so much en- 
gt^e the attention. It will be seen, that it was by 
eoUivating a habit of retirement from this too busy 
atsige of life — such a retirement, however, as left them 
not without the means of doing good to iheir fellow- 
beings — that they cherished that virtue which always 
shriakjs from the gaze of vulgar eyes ; that took those 
lessoos of wisdoip which are here only valuable ; that 
they pushed forward in the career of improvement, 
iaaitentive to the giddy and illusive objects which 
surrounded ihcm, and looked forward to a more noble 
seconpense for their pains, and a brighter satisfaction 
in ibe contemplation of their misfortanei^ than a con- 
seiausness of being the mere subjects of wonder and 
admiration could possibly aflurd. They seek the se- 
diwons of solitude, because 

" Wisdom's self ^ 

Oft seeks the sweets of peaceful solitude. 
Where, with her best nurse. Coniemplation. 
She j>Iuroc8 her feathers, and lets grow her wings." 

They indulge in the privacy of retreat, because it is 
there they can look abroad on the immensity of the 
creation, and contemplating themselves as beings who 
avefo called into life in order that they might be sub- 
servient to the promotion of good, can best perform 
there the parts which are allotted to them. 

There have been many speculations respecting the 
natare of man. and many questions with regard to his 
having been from his original constitution asocial be- 
i^g; but it should never be forgotten, in every argu- 
ment upon this subject, that society does not necessa- 
rily imply ilmi he must mil with all the follies and 
all the vanities which disiinguiah the far greater por 



tion of men, but that he is called upon to join in so- 
ciety only so long as the members of it strive to out* 
vie one another in the attainment of goodness and of 
truth, ond continue to reach after that uhich is truly 
honorable and glorious. 

It is impossible, however, to sKut our eyes to the 
Cict, that the pleasuies of solitude have been greatly 
abused, and that it is the retiring from the more ac« ^ 
tive engagements of life which has sometimes given 
occasion to the fostering of evil. Many have been 
the philosophers, who. secluding themselves from all 
intercourse with their fellow beings, have given them- 
selves up to all the vagaries and inconsistencies which 
can be dishonorable to rational creatures. Pretend- 
ing, perhaps, that they have the attainment of truth 
in view, and that, in retiring from the bLsile of the 
world, they are anxious to consecrate their time to the * 
service of wisdom, and to free mankind from the dark- 
ness which hangs over their miihls, they have been 
mainly solicitous, even in privacy, to attract attention, 
and, by eccentricity of thought, and a new though ir- 
rational system of judgment, to draw upon themselvea 
the notice of thoae whom they, notwithstanding, afiect 
to hold in derision. 

It will in truth be sometiraee fonnd, that even he 
who has published* himself as the enemy of ostentap 
tion and the observer of humility, and who has de- 
clared himself to be engaged in the pursuit of Yirluo 
for its own sake, has no other object in view than the 
gratification of his own pride in all that he does; that 
self is the idol at which he falls down; that this is the 
shrine at which he pays his devotions ; that this is the 
altar at which he is the roost constant attendant, and 
at which he tarries longest It is his own self that 
is the centre of his system ; there it is that all his de- 
sires meot, and all his wishes end; and, provided he 
can but) obtain the means of gratifying this desire, he 
cares little if all beside fall a sacrifice to the accom- 
plibhment of his schemes, and become the mode of 
elevating him, although at the expense of their ovin 
absolute ruin. 

Calm and tranquil as may be thought the retreat of 
some who have given ihemselvee out as philusopbeia, 
it would be found, with many of them, that retirement 
has been the scene where they have been the roost 
actively engaged, and where they have most /ailed in 
reaching the peace and solitude which they aniici- 
pated. There it is, perhaps, where they have been 
most busily employed in devising plans to obtain the 
greatest reputation for wisdom — in plotting a method 
:o insure the prostration of the minds of their felloW 
creatures in reverence of their superior knowledge* 
and thus be best able to bind the understandings of 
others in the fetters which their ingenuity had forged, 
and to keep their intellects chained down to those oIh 
jects alone, which they might deem it fit to preeent 
lo their notice for inquiry. Regardless as they Okay 
appear to have be«n of tho calamities of life, it will 
be found that few lamented them more violently, and 
repined at than more grievously. Every thing which 
intercepted me homage they woald wish to oblaiii« 
was a source of misery, for which they had nothing 

to solace them — an occasion of despondency, which 

« 
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all their pretended philosophy could not enable ihem 
to overcome. Retirement, the netural tendency of 
which it lo parify the mind, and to rid it of all those 
aHociatione which are calculaied to debase it, and lo 
render it worw th^n nselese, has been the place where 
they have most cherished all those passions and ill- 
constituted feelings which are at once the bane and 
the disgrace ofhoman nature. 

Even the lives of literary men — of men who really 
have made the acquisition of knowledge their aim, and 
who have truly sequestered themselves in solitude for 
. DO other parpose, but that they might obtain it in a 
more pure and refined slate than that in which it is 
possessed by the greater portion of mankind, — have 
many times manifest^ a total disregard of the benefits 
which are the proper results ofknowledge, and of the ex- 
cellencea to which it should conduct its po seesors. To 
tame down prejudices — to overcorao that spirit of do- 
miaatioa and rule which all are so prone to exert in 
questions concerning the rights of conscience; to mas- 
ter those feelings in the breasi, which so oOen incline 
one roan to assume the prerogative of judging, nsif he 
were infallible, in matters which properly can alunc 
interest him for whom he is desirous of exercising his 
judgment. — might seem the natural and necessary ef- 
iecta of extensive knowledge. But, even tapon scho- 
lars, sometimes, information, instead of havir% the ef- 
fect of liberalizing the mind, and furnishing it with 
the means of forming enlarged and capacious concep- 
tions, has the very contrary effect, and serves only to 
confirm the bigotry which it had before imbibed, and 
to strengthen the prejudices which it had previously 
formed. Founded, however, upon such claims as 
these, many have arisen as the censors of others, and 
have aOected to dole on: to them the exact meed of 
praise and censure to which they were entitled. 

But it mast be confessed, that all are not such. 
Some there are, who "have unassoming lived, and 
died neglected.*' but who have been the characters 
that were justly deserving of imitation, and the nar 
raiives of whose lives are the most fitted for impart- 
ing iostrnction. To watch the progress of genim, 
and observe the process by which talent dcvelopes it- 
self in those who have no other claim to attention than 
their abilities, can never be an uninteresting task to 
the reflective and contemplative man. In seeing 
hew many flowers there are who " are born io blush 
ODfleen, and waste their fragrance on tlie desert air,'* 
he may, perhaps, upon the first sight, be disposed to 
indulge in discontent at the allotments of providence, 
and think them unequal and unjusti but, even if he 
look not beyond the confines of this state, if he simply 
regard the feelings of those whom ho deems unequal- 
ly recompen«ed, ho will find, fur the most part, that 
the neglects which ihcy experience, and the sorrows 
they endure, are more than compensated by that in- 
ward satisfaction and peace of mind, of which they 
are the subjects. 

Placed in a state where so much misery awaits 



every one that enters it, his certainly should seem th» 
most enviable lot, who can tell how to assuage the ills 
which he may encounter, by reflection and roedit^ 
tion; who is acquainted with a way of hushing into 
calmness every emotion which would lead to unwar- 
rantable conclusions with respect to the dispensatioae 
of the Deity; who knows how to meliorate that bilter> 
ne*8 of spirit, which, more or less, is the portion of 
every one; and who carries about with him a princi- 
ple which will serve at all tinves to soften ewerj ptr- 
turbation, and alleviate every painful feeling. To e 
person who is anxious to " vindicate the ways of God 
to man," there will always appear, even in the lives 
of those who may seem to have been roost the sport 
of fortune and the creatures of chance, something ex- 
cellent and valuable in their condition, which was 
more than sufl^cient to counterbalance the evila with 
which they may have had to struggle. Ir ia only to 
those who, shutting their eyes lo every thing in |he 
situation of man which has a tendency to difliise hap- 
piness and tranquillity, take into view only those 
parts of that situation which may appear to be mixed 
up with calamity, that the conduct of the Deity will 
seem harsh and mysterious. It will be well, bow- 
ever, if, from the exhibition of the leading traits ef 
character which have distinguished the many emi- 
nent characters of every kind that have existed, their 
posterity would learn instruction. Many are the temp- 
tations to error; many are the incentives that present 
themselves,, to induce them to wander from the right 
course; and, perhaps, these evils cannot be more eA 
fectually guarded against, than by looking beck opoo 
the fates of those who have gone before. The al- 
lurements to lead astray are indeed not less numeroaa 
than in former days ; the path of error lies stilt before 
us, enlarged and made more broad, perhaps, than for- 
merly, by the multitudes that have since and are still 
continuing to travel in it ; its gotes are still ihrowD 
wide open, inviting us to enter, and, if once any con- 
siderable progress be made in it, the means of retrae- 
ing our steps will not be easy. 



-facilis descensus Averni» 



Per noctes atque dies patet atri janua ditis; 

Sed revocare gradum, superasquo evadere ad aurasi 

Hoc opus, hie labor est. 

Let mankind learn, then, from the accumulated 
wisdom of ages; and, whenever tempted to tuAi aside, 
and depart from the path of rectitude and duty, re- 
member how others have f?ucceeded in their davia- 
lions; and, from a contemplation of the roisfortunea 
which have attended those in their wanderings,, sup- 
ply themselves wiih a principle, if they can do so by 
no other means, \Nhich shall deter Ihcm from acting 
in the like manner, and bringing upon themselves 
those calamities which those who have gone before 
80 painfully experienced. 

PlIILOMATIIEB. 
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TwAS iu (he height of winter*g might, 

An evening drear and dark, 
And bowling whirlwinds rent the akiea. 

And swell'd the watch-dog's bark, — 
There were bunts of snow, and sleet, and hail. 

And ice-men stiff and stark. 

Away in a rough and lonely spot 

By the Susquehanna's aide, 
Away where the tall trees* branches wave, 

And the woods streich far and wide. 
To a wretched cot, thro' the wild storm's rage, 

A dark man onward hied. 

And a woman frail, infirm, and worn 

By time's and care's impress, 
My a feeble flame on the hearth she sat 

In her widowed loneliness. — 
No ** thick nor child'* on earth had she 

Her withering years to bless. 

She sat, and the bowling storm raged or. 
And she breath'd her maker's name ; 

Tet ihe cold winds swept with maniac howl 
And chill'd her tottering frame : 

The door was rent with a fearful crash. 
And the dark intruder came. 

He came like a demon wild with lust — 

He came with a bloody hand — 
And long, deep draughts trom the mad'ning cup 

The frantic flame had fann'd. 
It seem'd as if imps of bell were by 

When the cursed scheme was plann'd ! 

The storm went by, the snn rose bright, 

The lonely cot was there ; 
Bat, spite of the dreamy glory flung 

Athwart the frosty air, 
There were some that wept— for the kmely cot 

Had been murder's horrible lair ! 

Oh, why should the dark man sneaking come 
Thro' the bleak and dreary night, 

When the wild winds rend the shivering skies 
And the storm-king wreaks his might ; 

Why should the blow be struck that made 
That spirit wing its flight ? 

A few short years on earth at most — 

A few short years to roam — 
And nature's voice had sounded sweet. 

In whispering her to come— 
And gathering bands of angels sought 

To bear the wanderer boQie ! 



Long years had passed, and ramor's blast 

Had bush'd its visk>n*d song ; 
That night's dark deed had ceased to flit 

The bosom's thoughts alon; ; 
The mind no longer dwelt upon 

That work of blood and wrong- 

But the dark man wander'd up and down 

Away in far oflT lands, — 
And the gay world's smile, and the reckless laugk 

Of rude and lawless bands. 
They could not chaw the guilt from his soul, 

Nor the blood from his tremb'ling bands. 

In the dream of night, in the blasEe of day. 

That woman frail and old — 
He heard the shriek of her broken voice, 

And saw her shivering cold. 
And her wild and glazed eye-balls start 

At his fierce and murderous hold ! 

The power within with the dari ng sin 

Still grappled hard and strong. 
And his guilty soul with visions ^^ild 

And quaking thoughts would throng : 
" My heart will break, and my brain will nv«r 

To bear this burthen long !" 

The dark man tum*d to the world agatn» 

And the goblet high would fill .- 
" I will taste of life's bright pleasures yet!—- 

Shall I wreak out my own ill f — 
I may laugh at the fiends that haunt my bninr 

If my covrard tongue is still !" 

But the thought still bum'd his J>nrthen'd soul 

Like maniac fiends of hell, 
Tile brightest joy that besought was pain. 

For there would the black fiends dwell ; 
And they whisper'd to him of the bloody deed. 

Still urging him to tell. 

Nor day nor night, nor dark nor light. 

Under evening's crimson *d sky. 
When the balmy breeze perfum*d the air. 

Or the storm was hurrying by. 
Could he chase that pale cold form tL'wny, 

Or huBh that dying cry. 

" I must tell my guilt!— come well, come ill. 
The tale I mutt unfold !^ 

She frowns on me from the lone hearth-«ide, 
And the night is bleak and cold ; 

She totters about, and her breath comee hard- 
She is poor, and frail, and old 9 — 
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I Me the marks on her wri&kled neck 
Where my dark hand did ateail,- 

Her gray hain atream and her lip is blue* 
And her cheek ia hollow and pale !*' — 

Hie black fiends grinn'd,and leering, said, 
" Yon moat teU that horrid tale !" 



'Twai a pore and sunny day in spring. 

And msrtial bands were there- 
Banners and plumes were waving high. 

And streaming bright and fair,— 
And the dark man marched to the gallows tree 

To a dull and solemn air. 
Columbifl, Fenn. AlT4 



FATHERLAND 



CHABO HAEKINQTON, PHILADELPHIA. 



No— no, I cannot quench the ihonght- 

It bama within my brain— 
I feel 'tvr'ou'd kill me not to see 

My fiathcrland again. 
Though richer soil may be beneath, 

A brighter sky above. 
It cannot wrest my heart from thee-^ 

It cannot win my love. 

I walk abroad in multitudes, 

A ioa«e and wretched thing ; ^ 
The blesned wells of sympathy 

In mca forbid to spring, 
life's sweetest ioys and charities, 

I feel them self-consume ; 
My teemiag mind a prison-house, 

My glowing heart a tomb. 



All fond association closed^ 

All early love and pride. 
Or if but named, to hear in scorn 

The Btrsnger's lip deride : 
I seem to breathe on Buflerance 

The free air of the skies ,* 
Tho* heaven no distinction owns, 

Man's impious soul denies. 

This land is full of happy hearts — 

Of beautiful and brave, 
Tet their bright source of happiness 

But mocks the foreign alave. 
The work of ibols and tyrants this. 

Who turn all bliss to bane, 
Still-^till 'twou'd kill me not to see 

My fatherland again. 



THE ADIEU. 



B T M E 8. 



LEAVENS. 



When in scenes, far away, thy footsteps shall linger. 
And life's busy cares thick around thee shall throng; 

When time on thy brow hath prest his rude finger, 
And sprinkled gray hairs thy brown locks among : 



Let sometimes thy thoughts, at the still hour of ev'ning, 
Turn aaide from the bustle of manhood's career. 

To commune with the friends that now thou art leaving, 
And tuicy that with us once more thou art here. 

I aifc ooC a thought when thy prospects are brightMt, 
And iame has perchance thee a laurel wreath wove; 

When in thy glad pathway the flowers spring lightest, 
And ihoii art encircled by friends of thy love. 



I Ah! no, 'twere not meet that thy mem'ry shenU 
waken, 
'Mid pleasures like those to romember the past; 
But when, link by link, fortune's blight chain ia 
broken, 
Turn again, and find friendship still trae to the laaL 

Then fare thee well, loved one ; may fate for the» 
ever 
Wear the aspect of gladness — the image of joy ; 
Be the calm of thy breast like the deep silent 
rivei^- 
A peace that earth gives not, and cannot destroy. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" MoTBKi, are yoo unwell T' and the daughter 
looked up from the work on which she had, for the 
laat half hour, been busily and silently engaged. Her 
mother had been tiroilarly employed; but her work, 
MMne unfinished muslin, was lying on her lap. while 
her head rested upon her hand, as if she were io deep 
thought. 

** Mother, are you unwell? you Inok pale." 
"No, my child," replied the mother, in a sad, calm 
lone, more sorrowful than it was her wont. The 
daughter put" aside her work end took her parent's 
band, gszing. with a troubled look, into her face. A 
tear glistened in the eye of Mrs. Lemand, at this de- 
licate though forcible demonstration of filial aflection. 
** Ellen,*' said she, as she drew her child to her 
bosom, and imprinted a kiss on her fair forehead, 
"eixteen years ago, this evening, your father bent af- 
fectionaiely over my sick cuuc-h, to gaze upon his first- 
born — his cinoghler— yourself, my dear child! and 
twelve years ago, this same everting, I bent uver his 
sick couch. The angel of death was there also, and 
I became a widow !" The tears of the mother and 
daughter were mingled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lemand were of English birth. They 
were married in their native land ; but soon afler, 
left for this country. They were not, by any means, 
rich, hut enjoyed a comfortable independence. Mr. 
Lemand came over as agent for a house in I^iverpool, 
and resided in New York. Here Ellen was born. 
After a residence of about five yean in New York, 
the house in which Mr. Lemand was engaged became 
bankrupt. A few frogments were all that he was en- 
abled to save from the wreck; and, broken in spirits, 
poor in health, Mr. L was left to struggle along in a 
•trange land as he best could. For two years he 
strove to regain the footing he had lost; but he only 
** wrestled with air." He was taken sick, and soon 
died, leaving his wife and child a slender slock to sup- 
port them in the rough journey of life. 

Mrs. Lemand had no friends in England to whom 
ahe ooiild appeal in her extremity. She had rich re- 
lations, or rather ao uncle ; but she never had any in- 
tercourse with him, orid probably her existence was 
entirely unknown to him — at best, uncared for. She 
soon found her little aiock running low, and she be- 
gan to cast about for means of support. She was not 
one of those whosit down in idleness, repining at her 
lot, and murmuring at the decrees of Providence. She 
had faith in the ** promises," and her heart had a 
leaning place of which the >Aorld knew not. Being 
expert with the needle, she made application among 
her few acquaintances for needle-work, and by con- 
«tant industry was enabled to keep want from the 



door, and bestow upon her daughter that education, 
which, in adversity or prosperity, is alike a blessing. 
Elten grew up all a fond mother's heart could desirs. 
She early made herself UFeful, and soon the united 
eflorts of the mother and daughter allowed them to add 
some of the luxuries to the necessaries of life. Their 
dwelling was retired from the noise and bustle of the 
city. It was an humble 'though pleasant abode. The 
hand of taste was vierible in all that appertained to it 
The rooms were plainly, though neatly and comfort- 
ably furnished, end contentment, if not happiness^ 
reigned there. Such wos the situation of afiairs od 
the evening when our story commenced. 

It was the annivci^ary of her daughter's birth, as 
well as of her husband's death. No wonder the brow 
of the mother was shaded. The graves. of buried 
hopes were re-opened : the fountains of memory loosed. 
It was the resurrection hour of departed joys. She 
thought of the trials she had passed through — of her 
far off home, where, in childhood she was blest Wiih 
a mother's love, and a father's care, and a sister's 
companionship — of hex lost partner. All these came 
thronging on her thoughts — the white and the dark 
spots— the shadows and sunVeams of life. No won- 
der the tear drop stood in her eye. Again and again 
she pressed her child to her bosom ; for she was the 
only earthly treasure that remained to her — the sole 
link that chained her afiections to this world. 

** May thy path through life be lesa thorny than thy 
mother's, Ellen! Nevertheless, not my will be done!" 
As she gave utterance to this humble reliance, her 
eye brightened, and the shadows lifted from her spi- 
rits, and the wonted smile of content again lit up her 
countenance. 

We said that by their industry they were enabled 
to add some of the luxuries to ihjB necessaries of life. 
This was true for a time,whA prosperity smiled on 
the country. But dark shadows began to creep over 
the land. The tide of fortune waa suddenly checked, 
and began to recede. Retrenchment became the or- 
der of the day. Superfluities were discarded, and the 
closest economy woa studied. Many persons were, 
conaequently, thrown out of employ, and distress be- 
gan to pervade the poorer classes. Mre. Lemand es- 
caped not the general doom. Day af^erday she found 
less employment fi»r her needle. Many of those who 
furnished her wiih work were obliged to inform her 
that they had no more to offer ; and those who con- 
tinued to afford employment were so uncertain in 
their calls upon her, thai she barely -earned enough to 
supply the simplest necessaries of life. Mw I* view- 
ed the dark cloud settling over her late sunny prt»" 
pects with an anxious eye. Winter was approaching. 
The times became more and more pressing. The in- 
clement season called for new outlays. How 
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thete demands on her purse to be met ? Even by the 
most pinching economy, she barely received enough 
to live fioin day to day. She found it necessary, at 
last, to dispose of household articles, from time to 
time, at a great sacrifice, to procure the means of sub 
ibtence. . It is a dreadful condition for a female, 
brought up in independence, to be thus siluaied. 
Alas! how many have been thus placed — been thus 
doomed to witness the gradual wasting away of their 
little property, lo satisfy the calls of hunger — or, 
^hat is nearly as imperative, the urgent soliciiations 
of an iry-hearled cfeditor! To ihia extremity was 
Mrs. L. reduced. Article after article disappeared, 
until she retained scarcely enough fur her limited 
use. And how did EUen bear this reverse? Like the 
daughter of such a mother! More anxious on her pa- 
rent's accoQBt than her own, she did all that one 
could do, in her situation, to sustain her, and ^to alle- 
viate her sufierings. A murmuring word never es- 
caped her Iipa. Cftten,when their board was reduced 
so low as to afiord hartlly sufficient to satisfy one pi^r- 
iOD— often would EUen plead indisposition, that her 
mother might not divide the slender stock, although 
the pangs of hunger were gnawing within her. Not- 
withstanding this self-sacritice, sho was doomed to see 
her beloved parent gradually sink under the troubles 
tfa&t surrounded her. 

As poverty came upon them, they were obliged to 
leave the comfortable roof that sheltered them, and 
Uke op tbeif atmle in the second story of a miserable 
teneraenr, in an obscure and unhealthy part of the 
eity. Cut off from their former employment, they 
were obliged to have recourse to such work as they 
ooald procure- They now depended on the slender 
pay received for washing clothes iur the txmrJera of 
a neighboring hotel. The burden of this fell on El- 
len, fiir her mother's health and strength had become 
10 reduced, she was only able to^render very blight 
assistance. Ellen faltered not. She prosecuted her 
work with an air of cheerfulness, and strove, by every 
act io her power, to keep up the sinking spirits of her 
Dotber. Tet she did not— cuuld not shut her eyes lu 
her parent's gradual failing : and onen, when her mo- 
ther slept, would her firmness give way, and the hut 
teats soak the midnight pillow. 

We have refrained from describing thb person of 
Ellen. We have desired that the reader should first 
become acquainted with her mind, and feel an inte- 
rest in her, on account of her good qualities, rather 
than the beauty of her person. Still, Ellen lacked 
not those external graces, which, if they do not con- 
ititote woman's chief charm, still render, her an ob- 
ject of greater attention and admiration. In a gay 
>nd fiishiooable assembly she would have shone 
uaoQg the brighteat : and yet, never did she appeur 
«> lovely, as when, arrayed in her humble garb, bhe 
poibrmed, with a willing heart, those menial services 
fer her mother'a aopporL 
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CHAPTER n. 

It was a cold blustering evening in November. Af- 
roging north-easterly storm had prevailed thiough the 
day. and as night shut in, the wind and sleot swept' 
sullenly through the streets, and drearily against the 
buildings. The shops were nearly all closed. The 
lamps shed a dim and flickering light on the slippery 
pavemrnt, over which, occasionally, some passenger, 
bending to the blast, would hurry on his way. On* 
this evening, emerging from a narrow, dreary-looking* 
street, a young female was seen, Btruggling along in 
evident haste. Turning the corner, and passing twv 
or three blocks, she ascended the steps of a large 
house, before whose d( or an expiring lamp threw our 
a few faint gleams. AOer hesitating a moment, as if 
to recover herself, she rang the bell. The door wae 
shortly opened by a young roan, who hastily inquired^ 
her wants. 

" Does Doctor Herbert reside bereJ" was askei], inr 
a timid, irresolute voice. 

^ My name is Herbert," was the reply, in a tone^ 
that evidently showed that the speaker was not altO' 
gether pleased with the call. 

" Can you not visit a lady — a poor woman," cor- 
recting herself—'* who is dangerously ill!" 

** Will not to-morrow do ?" and the young man drew^ 
back, casting a significant glance at the driving sleet, . 
as he partly closed the door, ** will not to-noorrow do— 
I have an engage — " 

*' For the love of God, sir, do not refuse me!" inter-' 
rupted the female, in a trembling and . beseeching 
voice — ** My mother is sick — very sick— the distance- 
i>i short — you shall be paid!" 

" Cannot you find some one else, Miss f" said the 
phjrsician in a more yielding tone. 

"Oh, no, sir! I have been refused by two othen.- 
My poor mother I fear is dying. Oh, sir, if you have' 
a mother you will go with me— ir you have not, by 
her memory I charge you not to slight the orphan's- 
prayer!"* And the speaker turned her face full upon^ 
I he young man. It was very pale, but strikingly beau- 
tiful. 

Whether the affecting appeal or the lovely counte- 
nance influenced the young physician, it matters not r 
but he hesiiated no lunger. Hastily throwing on e 
cloak, he followed the female. Although she said'^ 
the disiance was not great, yet to the young man it 
deemed interminable. APer following her ihrougtr 
two or three ohecure streets, and as ihey were plung- 
ing down an uniighied and dismal-looking alley, he - 
inquired if they had much farther lo go. 

" This is the house, sir, ' »aid the female, stoppings 
before a mean and shattered tenement, u hose crazy 
frame could hardly withstand the heavy gusts that 
swept over it — "Take care of the broken step, sir!" 

With this caution he picked his way into the low 
entry, and followed his conductress up a pair of creak- 
ing stairs, prepared to witness a scene of squalid 
wretched nen. A door was opened, and he was in- 
troduced tp a dimly lighted room. He started on hia* 
entrance. The signs of poverty he surely beheld ; but 
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it wai not the poverty of crime aod intemperaDce— 
the dingOBtiog and revoUiog exhibition he expected to 
encounter. There was no appearance of diaorder — 
no unpleafant odor-~no filthy floor and dirty aack oi 
atraw ibr a bed — too rommooly foand in the abodes 
of want. He gazed about him in asloi)i»hment The 
scanty funiiture Mas plain, and of the cheapest kind ; 
but every thing was nedt and well arranged. A araall 
tallow caudle gave light to the room. There was the 
white pine Uble, covered with a dean cloih.on which 
reeled a bible; the ruah-lwttomed chair*— three in 
number ; the well scoured floor, and the neat bed — 
straw to be sure— but covered with spotless white 
though coarse sheets, and a plain counterpane. A 
few smoking embers burnt on the hearth. The phy* 
aiciaa had but a moment to view the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the room»as the girl threw off her bonnet 
and eioak, and knelt by the bedside, displaying in the 
act a form of perfect symmetry — not the less attractive 
for being arrayed in garments of the cheapest mate- 
lial. 

** Mother, dear mother, the doctor baa ooae to see 
yoB !" whimpered the kneeling one, in a voice exceed- 
ingly sweet and tender. 

** Oat of my sight, girl ! Why follow me ibrever,' 
like a curse, with your perpetual cry for bread — 
bread ! Drink tears, as I do, and let them saiitfy you !*' 
and the sick womsu tossed bar arms impatiently 
abjut. 

The phyiician drew near, while the daughter 
buried her face in the clothes, aobbing with ifrepreos- 
iUe emotion: 

- My poor mother !— wko never before looked un- 
kindly on me, now drivea me from her like a hated 
Ihingf" 

•*Ha! ha! hear the hypocrite!" said the sick wo- 
man, in a lone of withering acorn— ** sir, beware!" 
and she partly raised herself in bed, and pointed her 
emaciated arm towards the weeping girl — ** beware 
of that girl — she will prove a bitter curse to you! 1 
gave her the last moaihful — robbed myself of the sole 
remaining cfu»t — forvfhat? — to feed a viper! May 
you never be cursed with an ungrateful child!" aod 
she fell back eihausted on the pillow. 

«'0h, sir, she raves/' said the daughter deprcca- 
tingly; ** for two doys ) have heard only reproaches 
from one who never before opened her lips but in 
kindness!" 

*' You must not hee^l them, miss," said the doctor, 
who had been closely examining the patent ; " it is 
the efltfct of di«ease. Your mother is laboring under 
a high fever-^her senses are disordered, and it is cus- 
tomary fjr persons in her situation to fsney those their 
enemies and perseruiors, who are most beloved in 
their lucid etaie. Be n<»t troubled, therefore — when 
restored to her right mi ltd, her afl*eciions will be un> 
changed." 

- But will her senses be restored t^-is thare hope f 
said the giil in an aniious tone. 

** Your mother is a very siok wmnan«>-very ; but 
her case is far from desperate. With proper iraat- 
laent she may rcoDvery and mf i«rrioaa ahall sat be 
wanted/' 



The daughter thanked him — not with words— but 
in a more expressive language — that of the heart, 
whi<-h the physician read in her glowing lace and 
speaking eyes. 

We presume we need not inform the reader thai 
the sick one was Mm Lemsnd. In atsisiing £llen to 
accomplish some work which she had been unex- 
pectedly called upon to perform, she had overiaskad 
her feeble strength and exposed herself. A severs 
cold ensued, which terminated in a fever. £lleD 
would immediately haw rolled in a physician, bnt 
her mother treated her Sickicss as a slight matter, pre- 
ferring rather to sufTer than to exhaust their miserable 
pittance in I'aying for medical advice. But Mra L. 
grew worse. Indeed, so rapid was the disease, EUlen 
dared not leave her. Twice she despatched a child of a 
neighbor for a physician, as she found that her rooiher*a 
wits began to wander. But, *' good SamaritaDB** 
are scarce in a large city, and the calls of a ragged 
urchin rarely receive that attention, or are answered 
with that alacrity, ps the calb of those whoae appear- 
ance holdaout a fee in prospective. Ellen, however, 
had, like the young in general, a better opinion of 
human nature. Always ready at the call of suflRpr- 
ing. she imagined that oihcrs were like herself, and 
when the boy returned with ihe physician's answer—- 
•• Will be there diiecily" — she waited in^tiently and 
listened to catch every foolstepb but she waited in 
vain. No physician came. Iler mother grew hourly 
worse. Ellen would have gone herself to get advice*, 
but she was fearful of leaving her mother's bedside. 
The delirium increased, and required all her care 
and watchfulness. To add to her affliction, the deli- 
rium began to assume that peculiar type which wa 
have described, and the already burdened heart of 
(he poor girl received a new pang in the dislike her 
mother began to ^how toward her. For two days ah* 
was expoaed to this new trial On the evening of the 
second day. her feelings were wound up to such a 
pitch, ihat ahe determined to go in person in search of 
a physician. She got an occupant of another part of 
the house to attend to her mother, while she want 
forth. It was a night of storms, as we have described. 
Inquiring of the few passengers she met, she received 
hasty directions, and applied to one and another of the 
medical proftssion. The fiist one to whom aha ajv 
plied, hardly allowing her to state her wants, pleaded 
a prior engagement ; and from the second application 
bhe turned with almost a bursting heart as she ra> 
ceived a flat refusal. It was novV getting late.— tha 
Vihops began to be closed, and the sierm to beat more 
furiously. Wet, chilled, and almost in a atate of da- 
spair. she sought still another — with what success the 
reader is already acquainted. She was fortunate 
in her choice, for Dr. Herbert, though young, waa 
eminently qualified for his business. 

Immediate measures were taken to combat the dis- 
ease. After a copious depletion and the adminiaira* 
lion of sedatives, Ellen had the satisfaction of seeing 
her mother sink into a dumber — the first she had en- 
joyed for a long time. The physician, after doing all 
I' that the ciicumstancee of the case demanded, leaving 
diractioos, etc. for the night, made prepaiatieiia lo de^ 
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put £Ueo left the bediide^ aod taking from the 
ttUednirar • pune^ en^itied in contents. oonsistiPg 
of aiMMbar oTimall silver pieces, with a few coppers, 
'md tendered them to the doctor, remarking, with some 
(lepidaiioD, ** I know not your charge, sir-^if you will 
be se kind as to call lo-morrow, should not this be a 
nffieieBi fte^ I will endeavor to obtain the eiaci 

The physician stood for a momeni regarding the 
ipsaker with an embarrassed air: then said, as he took 
the proflered change—" I shall certainly call lo-raor 
WW yoor mother's case demands it. But-—*' and he 
hesitated, while a slight flush paued over his fac»— 
^bol— I liked to have forgotten it— there i» a recipe 
I with to leave," and he seated himself at the table, 
while Ellen returned to adjust something about the 
bed. 

"Theie is the recipe/* said he, rising and pomting 
10 a folded paper on the tableu » Yon will recollect to 
give the powders I have left every two hours, and 
tbediopa immedialely. Good evening. Miss Lemaud — 
I trust your moilier will be better in the morning," 
and he took hie leave. 

Ellen took the folded paper to put it in her purse— 
the sight of which caused her to sigh, for it was en- 
tirely empty— when she was induced to look at the 
recipe. She opened the psper— a bank note for a 
isom Cell from its folds, and the astonished 
, instead of a recipe-^ 
'*iittf SMT* Ueumi to gum tkan to ttetio^V* 



CHAPTBR III. 

Tnv&TJfi it HMve blessed to give than to receive, 
«hHi4hs obfect of our charity \» known to be deserv- 
ing. Voeng Herbert fell it to be so on his return 
famm. He knew that his patient was poor, for eyery 
(biiig he saw spoke of extreme poverty;-— the humble 
imUing— the aeam furniture— the incoherent expres- 
woe of the nek woomn, and if these were not 
esDugh, the purse with its few bits of copper aod 
iilveri and he knew she was worthy. The neatness 
■edoeder of the room — iho demeanor of the daughter— 
svery thing around aiKTaboor them convinced him 
ibai his gift wea well bestowed. What argument he 
^mnd for this oondusion in the brilliant charms of 
fiUen— and they never shone so conspicuously as in 
fasraisidiioas attention to her pwr mother — is not for 
Oslo lay. Svftice it, that when young Herbert laid 
bis bead on his pillow, he fc|t more saiiitfied with his 
evening's performance than if he had received a good 
isi fee from a purse-proud patient. 

Bat how shall we describe the emotions of Ellen 
on learning the contents of the pretended recipe 7 It 
would be difficult to paint them in all i>ie>r varia- 
twos. How deep was her intense delight aL the unez- 
pseted treasor e .coming in this, her sorest need : and 
then came other feelings. Should, she accept this. 
fiiU-fiom an eniaii» ekunfr, tooJl Woald.tt he pro- 
pwt Bat had tk»aii||tets^jrj«ct.ii.f W«i it not. 



intended for her mother as well as herself? Theie 
and a thousand similar questions she put to herself 
without, however, being able to solve them to her 
satisfaction. Never before^ did she eo much deaiio 
her mother's counsel and advice. Bat when shcr 
thought ovier the situation in which she was placed, 
with no possibility of earning any thing by her owa 
hands so long as her parent continued sick ; whea 
she thought of the extra expenses that must neceasa* 
rily be incurred to provide articles for a sick room; 
and when she remembered, too, that she had not 
funds enough of her own to procure more than a 
week's provisions* email as were her wanie— ehe de» 
cided at once to accept the gift. 

We shall not attempi to analyse poor Ellen's feel^ 
ingstaashe sat that night by her mother's bedside, 
watching her uneasy. alombers. She thought— as it 
was natural that she should — much of her benefactor, 
but not in the light of a benefactor solely.- There 
was an under-current of feeling, as she dwelt upon 
his personal appearance— his fine manly form — ^his 
expressive countenance, and his sympathetic tones, 
which she did not attempt to fdthom. She suffered 
the stream to flow on in its seductive brightness, 
without questkming its source or destination. Thns 
she passed a sleepless, but not a wearisome night 

In the morning her mother's symptoms appeared 
much more favorable. Though wandering at times^ 
•he did not exhibit those distressing tokens which so 
alarmed Ellen the evening previous. It was with no 
small anxiety thai she now awaited the expected visii 
of the physician. She listened with a throbbing heart 
to every approediing footstep— fearing,yet desiring, his 
presence. How sheoUshe acknowledge hie donatio!^— 
how express her staUiadet Should ahe be silent 
respecting it, oi ahoald she represent to him the trao 
state of the case, and infot m him that she should ooq> 
aider his gift as a lean, until she should be able to 
repay it ? Thii last thought suuck her the moat favor<> 
ably, and she resolved to be gi>vemed by it. She had 
scarcely arrived at this conclusion, when a chaieo 
rattled up to the door.' Presehtly footsteps were heard 
on the stain. She started, and the bh)od flushed her 
cheeks as some one rapfied on the door. She opened 
it, and the young physiciaB entered. He, too, waa 
slightly embariamed. Hastily paying bis respects, he 
approached the bed, and inquired after his patient. 

•' My mother rested exceedingly well last night," 
said Ellen, " and appears much belter this morning- 
do you not think bo, sir t" 

«« Why — ^yes — ^here is a surprising change !" said 
Herbert, as he felt Mrs. Leroand's pul«e. I could not 
desire a more favorable case. But she requires great 
care and attention. Have you no friend, Mias Le- 
maud, to anist you in the axduous duties of the sick 
chamber. 

•• I tM» had not. Mr. Herbert ; for the poor-p-lhose 
who moat need the bleming of friendship— are gene- 
rally deprived of it When we were in prosperity, 
we reckoned friends; but when advenity came upon 
us, friendship took her departure." 

•^ It iai a- hitter LeaeMi we all must sooner or later 
laaro;' mA Uccbefft, ",i was early taQg$it it Whe» 
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I moBt desired friends, I found them not ; but when I 
needed not their aid, then they crowded around me. 
You said you once had no friend ; have yeu been so 
fortunate as to secure one, M*88 Lemand ?" 

Ellen felt her cheeics glow at this question. She 
hesitated a moment before replying; iheii, with a 
throbbing heart, and a slightly trembling voice, she 
said — " He who remembers the widow in her afflic- 
tion — who feels it ts more blessed to give than to re* 
ceiw — has proved himself a friend, indeed !" and she 
£xed her gaze earnestly on the young physician. 

He started at this delicate acknowldgment, and, 
taking Ellen's hand, vsilhsome wormth replied, "Miss 
Lemand, I will not pretend to misunderstand you. I 
thank God, who has given me the power, as well as 
the will, to do an act of kindness. But the trifle I left 
last evening must not be alluded to. We must be 
better friends — become better acquainted. You were 
not always as yod now appear — ^you have seen better 
days. Am I too bold in thus seeking your confidence?'* 

Charles Herbert was a man of generous impulses- 
He walked through the work] with a warmer heart, 
and had a more exalted opinion of human Mature than 
most men. He was enthusiastic in his allachments. 
When once the fountain of feeling was stiired, it ge- 
nerally overflowed. Left in early life an orphan, he 
' had struggled on unaided — bufleting the waves with 
a strong arm and determined h^art. He entered on 
the study of medicine with barely a change of rai- 
ment — ^a poor student thirsting after knowledge. He 
overcame difficulties under which others would have 
sank. He bore tip against trials which would have 
crushed a less determined man. TM elements of 
greatness were implanted in bis nature, >ind all the 
array of advene circumstances could not subdue them- 
His career was upward and onward, as will be the 
course of all those who have fixed an eye on the goal, 
resolved to win it He was now, at an early age, in 
the enjoyment of the confidence of a numerous and 
wealthy class, reaping the harvest of his early suflerings. 
He ranked high as a young physician, and every day 
was adding new strength to his claims. Such was 
Charles Herbert; and, with this brief exposition of his 
character, the reader will not be surprised at his ad- 
dress to Ellen, and the sudden proffer of his friendship. 
With such a cast of mind, the barriers of restraint are 
■oon broken down, and though Ellen shrunk with an 
- instinctive delicacy from entering at once into a narra- 
tion of her past history, she could not reject bis friendly 
overture. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The winter months had passed away. Spring had 
come with her train of flowers and choir of singing 
/birds, and nature was decked in her beautiful gar- 
ments. 

It was evening; and the streets of the city were 
thronged with a gay crowd, enjoying the delicious at- 
mosphere and the rich splendor of night Every mov- 



ing thing seemed glad, and in keeping with the fresh- 
ness and beauty of the season. But, let us step apart 
from ihe crowd, and enter this genteel looking house. 
The rooms, if not richly, are handsomely furnished. 
Every thing gives evidence of being arranged by the 
hand of taste. Its occupants consist of two females- 
One, a middle-aged lady, bearing the marks of recent 
illness, reclines on a faofa : the other, a beautiful girl 
of about nineteen, whoae simple white dress sets off a 
firm of exquisite proportions, is seated at a neat work- 
table, riding aloud in tones exceedingly rich and 
clear. The picture is one of pure, unadulterated com- 
fort: and, were it not for the lines on the brow of the 
elder — those leger-lines of care and suffering — one 
would suppose that sorrow had never shaded so fair 
and bright a scene. 

" It is a sad story, mother," said the young lady, as 
she finished and laid aside the book, " and it bears a 
painful similitude to our own dark history." 

" Without its happy termination, Ellen," replied the 
mother. '* Perhaps, if there had been a good phystdati 
nigh, the story would not have closed so darkly," and 
Mrs. Lemand fixed her eyes with an arch meaning on 
her daughter. A smile and a sigh struggled on the 
lips of Ellen. 

*'Oor obligations to Mr. Herbert are many and 
great," said she, while a faint blush stole over her 
features. '* Had it not been for him, we might stiU 
have been the occupants of a hovel, and dependant da 
the precarious means by which we so lately were 
supported." 

** You have often heard, my daughter, that God 
never resorts to ordinary means to accomplish His 
ends, and that He often causes good to sprmg from, 
what we, in our finite judgment, call an evil. In- 
stance my late sickness. To that we are indebted fi»r 
the acquaintance of Charles Herbert^fay him we 
learned the existence of that letter, the receipt of 
which has worked the change in our situation." 

«* True," said Ellen, " but we might have received 
the letter without the doctor's aid." 

'* We might, my dear, but"—- continued her mother* 
who never neglected an opportunity to enfbroe a use- 
ful lesson-**' 1 had rather ascribe the changea that 
have taken place to a wise providence than to a blind 
chance." And it was in this devout reliance that 
Mrs. Lemand found strength to bear patiently the ills 
of life. She had been schooled in adversity, as we 
have seen; but a submissive, docile spirit had shielded 
her io the hour of trial. ** Thy will be done," were 
the magic words that buoyed her life-bark up, when 
tossed on a tempestuous sea. It formed the burden oC 
a favorite song of hers, written by a friend of her 
husband and presented to her. 

When sailing o'er life's changeful sea. 

Should storms my bark assail. 
Oh, may I put my trust in Thee, 

Whose power controls the gale ; 
And though opposed may be the wind. 

My course but just b^gun, 
Let this but harbor in my mind — 

** Thy will be dons." ^ 
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Though w«veB around dash high and dark» 

And bunt upon its deck ; 
Dooming my frail and straggling bark 

To early, audden wreck ; 
Though cloud on cloud their forms should rear» 

And shroud entire hope's sun ; 
Still may I say wiihoat a fear, 
•» Thy witi BE DON* !" 

Where'er through life my path may lead, 

In sunshine or in gloom ; 
Though thorns should every step impede — 

How dtirk soc'er my doom ; 
Oh never may I dare contend 

Against the Holy One ! 
Bat whiaper, as I lowly bend, 

" Thy will be done." 

Bat how are we to account for this happy change 
ID the circumatancea of Mra. Lemand ? To enable 
the reader to undeiatand it fully, he must go back with 
UB to the aick chamber, which we left rather abrupt- 
ly. We mentioned that Mr. Herbert took a deep in- 
teraat in the welfiire of the family, and made an ofler 
of his friendship. He was one of those characters 
with whom one feels at home on a short acquaintance. 
^P?e have all met with such in our intercourse with 
^he worid — ^men who win oar confidence almost at 
lint ajgbt Strangen thoagh they are, the heart, as 
it were, goes oat to meet them, and by a sort of epi- 
ritual magnetism, the afieciions become cemented in 
the solid bonds of friendship. 

Blrs. Lemand's sickness continued for some weeks, 
and her recovery was slow. In the frequent visits of 
H«rfaert— and they were not «11 professional— he 
learned the history of his patient This knowledge 
added to the interest he felt for the mother and daugh- 
ter ; and he determined in his own mind to restore 
tiiem, if possible, to their former comfortable situation. 
We will not say that it was friendship alone that 
pvampled him. If he had another motive, however, 
il will appear. 

One morning, about six weeks aAer his introduc- 
tioii, he called rather early and unexpectedly. He 
apcdogised for his unwonted visit, by slating that he 
hoped he was the bearer of good tidings. Mra. Le- 
mand, who had so far recovered as to be able to sit 
QIS smiliagly remarked— 

" If your tidings are very good, as a judicious phy- 
sician you will break them to us gently, for we have 
been ao long used to adversity, that, like light to the 
recovered blind, sudden joy might be injurious." 

** One who can bear suflering so well need not fear 
fiora such a cause," replied Herbert. *' But I am as 
mach in the dark as yourself— here is what will solve 
the mystery ;" and he handed Mrs. L. a packet, sealed 
with black, and bearing a foreign post mark. ." On 
looking over the papen," continued he, " I noticed an 
old advertisement, stating that there was' a valuable 
-letter in the Post Office, directed to Mrs. Ellen Le* 
nand. f took the liberty of calling for il, — ^now for 
' the mystery T' 



Mrs. Lemand hastily broke the seal, and glanced 
over the letter. It fell from her hands, and the tean 
sprang to her eyes. " This is indeed good news," — 
she exclaimed in an excited voice — ** unexpected 
news ! Read the letter, £ilen — aloud, that I may not 
be mistaken — ihat uur friend may share with us in 
joy — if, indeed, I do not dream !" 

Ellen took up the letter, and read as follows : 

Weymouih, England, January 17, 18—. 
Mv Dear Madam — It becomes my duty, as execu-v 
tor to my lamented friend, your late uncle, William 
R^cby, Esq., who died on tho 30ih uU, to inform you 
that he has, by his last will and testament, bequeath, 
ed to you the sum of JC5000. os^a testimony of respect 
for your late mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Thorndike. 
I am, madam, very respectfully, 
Your obd't serv't, 

Hknry Jajieson. 

** This is indeed good' news !" said Herbert, spring- * 
ing from his seat and clasping a hand of the mother 
and daughter. " Permit me to give you joy — heart- 
felt joy, on the occasion !" 

The reader must imagine the feelings of Mr^ Le- 
mand and Ellen — thus raised, as they were, from the 
depths of poverty to independence. The legacy was 
in due time received from England. Mrs. Lemand 
procured another residence, and with a truly grateful 
heart; prepared to enjoy the blessinga ao unexpectedly 
allotted her. 



Phjrsicians* horses have a wonderful faculty, it is 
said, of remembering the houses of their master's pa* 
tients. At any rate, for a long time the doctor would 
have to pull the oflf rein, wh6n pasaing by the obscure 
street, down which the animal had daily been accijs> 
tomed to trot Nor was it long before his nag was 
wont to prick up his ears and pass with a brisker gait 
up a certain other street ; for, with an instinctive sa- 
gacity, the noble beast knew that a longer call than 
usual was made on a certain patient^ in a certain 
house. Indeed, at a particular hour in the day, he in- 
variably bent his steps to that quarter. So accustom- 
ed had he been to the practice, that one day, at the 
usual hour, he started off on his own account with 
an empty chai&e. When the doctor found the horse 
was missing, knowing, perhaps, his nature, better 
than the groom, he did not trouble himself about the 
elopement, but proceeded to call upon the i^foresaid 
patient There stood the animal, sure enough, af the 
accustomed spot, safe and sound, leisurely pawing the 
ground as usual. Herbert parried the jokes good hu- 
moredly played upon him by Mrs. Lemand, as he best 
could. It was a marvel, to her, she said, that the doc- 
tor's horse should have such a liking to that particular 
post before her door — and she appealed to Ellen to 
solve the mystery. 

^ This very act of the horse hastened an event which 
his master had long brooded over. When Ellen was 
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appealed to, ehe leA the room in lonie oonfuiion. Her 
mother cootinued to banter Herbert, declaring the 
■hould not consider herself bound to poy a fee for 
•▼ery visit the hone took it into his his head to make. 
She should surely protest the bill, if the doctor charg- 
ed for every call. 

*' This 'is what troubles me,'* said Herbert, with 
more emotion than the occasion seemed to require, — 
** I fear you will not allow my charges. Yet — " and 
he hesitated in some confusion — " yet — mediini— 1 
will make hold to present the bill." And he seated 
himself at the table, and scribbled on a piece of paper 
as follows — 



" Mrs. Elian Lmnand to Dr. Charlea Herb6rt-4>& 
For — family visits, $ — — 

Received payment in full fty A«r dmighler'§ kni. 
Chau,is HsEBivr." 

** If this is allowed," said he, as he handed Mis. L> 
the pnper, «• my hopes are sealed." 

She glanced her eye over it, and then, with a flash* 
ed countenance, and quivering lip, took the pen and 
wrote on the back of the paper — 

" Accepted, with Ellen's Consent !** 

And Ellen ? Why, she was a dutiful child, 
ratified the bargain ! 



THE PLAGUE IN ROME. 



BT ME8. X. A. LXaVKIffV. 



• ' Rigfatfhl kid!* the Flagoe is>lofd of sll iiow."-£. L. 



Tis mom o*er the land of the olive and vine— 
The leaf trembles not in the zephyr's light breath; 

*Tis a stillness portentous — an ill-omened sign 
Of the nation's destroyer — the ajtgel of death ! 



AH deserted and void are those beautiful plaint, 
Where late sang the peasant to lighten his toil ; 

None living are left to weep o'er the remains 
Of the victims of plague— the dread conqueror's 
spoil. 

But ikou. *' City Eternal," a yet deeper curse, 
And a deadlier doom, is on record for thae ; 

Thy nobles are smitten, becchioo* and hearse 
Are the herald and pomp of the proudest in thee. 



In palace and cottage alike is the scourge. 
The lord and his vassal alike are its prey ; 

The gold-broidered mantle — the friar s rude serge 
In the dark vault are mingled— each ahrouding 
decay. 



All ties are ibrgotten— friend thinlis iK>t of friend ; 

None heed but the way from contagion to fly. 
Love — even maternal — is now at an end. 

And the plague-stricken babe is abandoned to Sb. 



In yon princely mannon a bat^quet is afiread. 

And the bgght wine is ponredTor illustrioiia gneilts 

But beauty and knighthood are laid with the dead. 
And, unhonored, the host in the chamel-hooae 
rests. 

And see, here a hall (or the dance waa prepared. 

So recent, the garlands have scarce luat their bloom« 
But the festive are not— destruction haih spared 
Nor joyous, nor youthful — they lie in the lombw. 



Such wert thou, proud city, when o'er thee had swept 
Resistless and mighty the pestilence dread s 

When thy chivalry perished hy kindred anwepf. 
And thy tide waa written, **Tbm pUoo of the 
dead." 



«Mi who bailed die dcM. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS 



IMPORTANCE OF LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS. 



In t1» present state of improvement and groeral I 
information, it b presumed that no one will deny (he 
importance ofsocieties' for the promotion of literature 
and philosophy. It is well known that where the 
votaries or learniAg and science convene and comrou- 
Dicate the fruits of iheir research, a stimulus is applied, 
and a corresponding progress is made in all that po- 
lishes the intellect of man and gives elevation to his 
mental character There is a lemporary communica- 
tion of genius — an impelling power — which propels 
Ann in their intellectual progress. All feel a common 
eotbuaiasio in a noble cause, and if the impulse is oHen 
renewed, all ander its inftoence mako rapid advance- 
ment. An influence 'is sent forth from this central 
point which is felt in every portion of ihe surrounding 
community. Art increased spirit of literary and phi- 
liaophieal enterprise is engendered which tends to the 
developntnt of those powen with whicA man if en- 
dowed. Acknowledging the beneficial effects of such 
ittMitcMJoiis, we should adopt the best possible means 
for permanently establishing them and insuring their 
prosperity. 

The primary object, then, not only to perpetuate 
«Dd multiply these aasociations, but alio otherwise 
to diffuse knowledge in general, should be to lay a 
dnmble foundation, by establishing an adequate num- 
ber of good elementary schools-^we need a system 
thsl will nmke education cheap. so as to bring it with- 
in the reaeh of every induatrioos man. We need 
■ohoola dispersed throughout the country, at which the 
instruction given will be to excite our youth to acquire 
more extendiKl knowledge— where such a taste wilj 
beaOorded as to excite a vehement desire for more — 
to inspire them with the "spirit of a youth deter- 
mined to be of note.*' 

A man fitted for his office by temper and attainmeiH 
can genefaliy rouse the minds of apt ond ingennous 
papils^ and enkindle in them a thirst Ibr knowledge 
when seconded by a paternal coadjuvancy ; but where 
aihall an adequate supply of comjietent teachers be 
oVioined— sorely not from the petty institutions deno- 
minated old field schools — there would our national 
imprevement be retarded. We should look to well 
oondneiwi academies and colleges, and they should be 
patronised. Academies where boys are kept under 
closer inspection than is possible at college— where 
tlisy are diaeiplinod for college studies—Hire of great 
valook By such raeana as these woukl oar youth he 
prepared Ibr iho faiftloeotof Ihe noble designeof our 
m em m n mad the foil frahionor ltberiy»and at the 
ttaae tian ■ppwuiaie'ttieedvaalagmMidagfraBi lite* 



raryand philosophical a.«80ciations. What a propitious 
circumstance it is for them, while surrounded by temp- 
tation, to have acquired a tnste for literature — to 
have at hand facilities for pure and high enjoyments— 
to hold converse with minds that have adorned human 
nature, and have dignified ihfi character of man as an 
intellectual being? 

This converse with the minds of such great bene- 
factors of mankind is indubitably a powerful safe* 
guard to character. He surely needs not an extrinsic 
stimulus to animate his s|iirit8 and capacitate him to 
endure tho lediousnevs of time, who can rouse his 
mind and grstify his taste by such means as are to be 
found in the magazine of literature. Those who love 
books, and delight in literature generally, have inte- 
rests and feelings in common. It is well known that an 
inseparable connection exi»is between mental improve- 
ment and national. pros{)erity. " Knowledge is power." 

History attests the assertion that a wane of litera- 
ture is- one of the most certain presages to national 
decay. The fate of Greece and Rome avouch the 
verity of this, and an increased attention to education 
was hailed as a happy prognostic that modern Greece 
uas ribing to shake off the fetters of oppression. In- 
deed, a degree of intellectual el^^vation is necessary to 
capacitate a nation for the enjoyment of liberty.. A 
vicious ond ignorant people are not qualified for self- 
government — ergo, they can not be free. 

They who depend on the government of others, are 
the slaver. It is necessary, then, for the pnisperity of 
the republic, that mind should be cultivated ond im- 
proved, that when wise and faithful men have made 
wholesome laws, the people should be quaiilied to see 
the necessity of them, to understand theni, end to feel 
the propriety of obeying them. Now, if these things 
are so— such societiis raubl render great service to 
ilio country by exciting in the bosom of the members 
aspirituf li'erary and philosophical acquirement. Con- 
iiideriiig philo.sophy as conversant with material things, 
what a va&t field for research is opened to us. The 
mineral, vegetable, and « animal kingdoms all uffotd 
wonderful oppbrtuniiies for tho researches of the phi. 
loaophcr — the di8C4>veries in which not only gratily 
i'uriosiiy, btit meet the interest of man. Science ia 
siil)^idiary to industry, and it provides national ivealih. 
Watt has done more in diminishing distance and faci- 
liiating commerce than myriads of unskilled mecha- 
nics. The citizens of different states are thns made 
to Q»el their affinity, and the bands of union are 
strengthened. IC would perhape be soperfloous to 
dttPeU 00 dM-Doaeieai edvaaiagei derived fiofll 
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various philoeophical applications. The power and I Bcience. We Bhoold endeavor to fulfil the deaigns and 
influence of knowledge are seen by the knowing and j grand conceptions of our magnanimous forefathers — in 
jefleciing. It is known that vice and ignorance gene- which event, America will stand forth a bright and 
lallj pave ihe way to despotism and slavery. It is glorious example to other nations J. M. F. 

our duty, then, to unite in the promotion of virtue and ' Virginia. 



STANZAS. 

(Written for a Litersry AMOcistion on the Commencement of a new Seasitm.) 



BY C. W. THOMSON, PHILADELPHIA. 



" Once more upon the waters — yet once more" 

Our little bark is usher'd forth to sea — 
The winds are hush'd — ^the storm has ceased its roar, 

And every zephyr breathes of amity. 
So be it npw — eo ever let it be — 

Peace is so sweet* why should it not remain I — 
Thus o*er the waters may we calmly flee, 

Nor dark distention lift her voice again, 
To mar our banner fair with her unwelcome strain. 

'* Once more upon the waters, yet once more" 

The bounding bark goes forth upon the deep. 
Again the rower hangs upon his oar. 

And wakes the tranquil ocean's silent sleep. 
He, who delights his heritage to keep, 

Has shadow'd us with hit protecting wing, 
From the black pestilence that loves to creep 

In darkness, — ^and the thousand ills that spring 
Along the road of life to serve death's tyrant king. 

Our bark is launched again — our sails are spread — 

Our streamers floating fairly in the wind-^ 
The sky is blue and cloudless over head. 

And blue the lessening shore we leave behind. 
Is the crew numbered ? — see if we shall find 

All that we named when last our course was run, 
And to our summer haven we inclin'd. 

Yes — all who then beheld the mounting sun, 
Look still upon his broad and burning disk, — save one. 

Save one alone, and he has gone to rest 

Where the sun never shines, nor day beams break, 
His is the slumber which no dreams molest. 

From which e'en stern ambition cannot wake. 
How peaceful sleep the dead — the dead who make 

Their calm and tranquil beds low in the ground ! 
Where the dark storms of passion that so shake 

This feeble state of man, are no more found, 
But silence, long and deep, holds government around. 



There slumbers undisturbed, all that couVl die 

Of him, who thus in solemn guise we monm ; 
Autumn will come in beauty to the eye. 

But never to its shades can he return. 
Winter shall follow with his icy urn 

Heap*d high wiih snows — to cast upon his moondr 
Blithe spring shall come upon his fooislepa stem. 

And summer spread her roseate wreaths around^^ 
While still he lies at rest beneath the verdant ground. 

But in the realms of everlasting day 

We trust his spirit now in freedom soars. 
Where ransom*d from its tenement of clay. 

It mounts, exults, expatiates, and adores. 
O ! for a ray of glory, such as pours 

Around the throne of ^im, who dwells on highl 
Thought cannot reach the joy of heavenly ahoraa. 

Words cannot paint the raptures of the sky, — 
None know the bliss of heaven— but only those who 
die. 

And thou art fled-* thou who in days gone by 

We ofl have met in social conclave here ; — 
Forgive the feeble tribute of a sigh 

From one who knew thy virtues to revere; 
Thy fresh grave own'd full many a falling tear 

From those who lov*d thee fondly here below,^ 
To whom even now thy spirit still }b dear. 

More dear than any human heart can know. 
Save one that has been taught such bitterness of wo. 

Peace to thy ashes I — they who knew thee beat 

Can best embalm thy memory in their sighs — 
Men may forget where thou art laid at rest. 

But ofl of thee a sober thought shall rise. 
Peace to thy ashes ! — ^let no heart- despise 

If thine was but a small and humble frame ; 
Virtue is worth more, in impartial eyes. 

Than many a brighter and more lofty claim, 
i That lifts itself upon >the '* magic of a name 2" 
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HENRY PULTENEYj 

OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 

(Contimwd from Pafe 46.) 



CHAPTER IV. 



To Mime *ti« tfiren to stnre. 

To all it given dark care ; 
To •ome *tis said ** Rejoiee^ 

To all 'lis laid *♦ Beware.^ 

Crawford, 

Thi two next yean of my life were spent in tra- 
ntling retilenly mbont Europe. A thousand con* 
flieiing painona were battling within ray bofora with 
lyehemence which forbade repose. I dreaded to 
look within, and call before my mind the harrowing 
•Tents which tortured my memory. Whenever 1 
recarred for a moment to former times, I felt stung in 
ny inmost soul ; and from these frequent goadings of 
the spirit, I found no escape but in moving rapidly 
fiom place to place* and occupying my attention with 
the thoQiand small interests that necessarily engage a 
voyager. The incessant change of objects, the exam- 
ination of improssiTO monuments of art, and the con- 
templation of grand and beautiful scenery, diverted 
nyftelings in some measure from the one painful 
nlgect which presMd always upon them ; but still, 
smid all the engroasments which I could contrive for 
aywlf, I felt that I was alone. My utmost eflurts to 
IWRJect my thoughts into the cares of the present and 
the prospects of the fdture, could not always prevent 
that predominance of the past, which assured me of 
the titter vanity of all that remained for roe in life. 
In ileep, especially, I was harassed, not through the 
nediom of dreams, but by a corporeal sense of ner- 
^vm oppression, which often startled me from slum- 
^t with a momentary belief that madness was upon 
no. When once disturbed, in this way, the terror was 
tSDOwed as often as I relapsed into forgotfulness, and 
00 Boeh occasions I was compelled to poce my cham- 
ber till dawn, with a rapidity that drove away the 
•oeendancy of mental fears, or to call up some of my 
ittendanis, that companionship and conversation on 
oomiDonplace afikirs might tranqoilize my spirit from 
viiioDory agitation, and withdraw my consciousness 
mRD the infinite solitude in which it had been lost, 
>ni to press forward on the following morning into 
tho realities of nature, or minglo in the business of 
the actual world. 

Beranger, in representing it in " Le Juif Errant," as 
the deepest curse of the eternal wanderer, that he 
'••s driven ceaselessly before a whirlwind, and Beck- 
fcrd, in describing it as the doom of Carathis. that she 
^^os compelled with a heart of flame " i courir pour 
•• plus s'arreter, ni goOter un moment de repos," have 
b«oa alike guilty of a great departure from the troth 
«f naiore. In either case, the mind was the seat of 



torment, and to a breast scourged with the lashes, 
whether of guilt or regret, driving before the tempest 
were the best relief; the punishment should have 
been everlasting rest. ShakspearCf the inerrant, has 
rightly shown us Lear as eased by his wanderings 
over the moor, and tasting an uncouth pleasure in the 
tumult of the storm. 

It was on a fine, fresh day in the beginning of sum- 
mer, that I crossed the Julian Alps from Lombardy, 
on my way to Upper Austria. A soft west wind was 
blowing, and the deep blue sky was piled with ranges 
of white pillowy clouds, which rose in substantial 
grandeur, as if to mock, by their resemblance, the im- 
puted permanence of the lofty hills. We had passed 
the summit of the ridge, and were beginning to de- 
scend on the other side, when a lovely little valley 
upon the left rose upon my sight. I paused for a mo- 
ment to look, upon its pure and Ijght green grass, end 
to contemplate the beautiful repose which rested upon 
it. As I gazed, its pleasantness impressed upon me a 
kindliness of feeling which had long been a stranger 
to my bosom, and a faint gush of love welled softly 
from my heart. I felt inclined once more to converse 
with the gentle thoughts and sentiments which had 
so long been aliens to my breast; and now, for the first 
time, the memory of my cousin and her fate, occurred 
to me with o sweet tenderness, divested of the bitter 
harshness which bad before surrounded it. I dis^ 
mounted from my horse, and sending the attendants 
forward to wait for me at the foot of the hill, walked 
on through the valley. 

It terminated by an abrupt and'deep descent after 
a short distance, and the brilliant and endless land- 
scape of Tyrol was before me. The distant peaks 
rose far above the lower clouds, and their white caps 
were storcely distinguishable from them; the blue of 
the sky shaded itself through the darker blue of the 
distant hills into the green of the adjacent woods, 
and the heavens and the earth together seemed one 
vast amphitheatre. As reposing on the soft turf, I 
contemplated this superb display, the majesty of nature 
ond the quiet of the sky passed into ** my purer mind 
with tranquil restoration." I looked back on the 
events of the past years with a manlier and a juster 
appreciation than I had before attained. Till now. k 
was the conduct of Harford which had chiefly rested 
in my thoughts, and irritated me so madly; that now 
faded from my memory, and the inward strife which 
it had kindled subsided. Hitherto, also, I had consi- 
dered my cousin with a certain feeling of alienation^ 
corresponding to the relation which we had last held 
to one another ; now I viewed her as conscious of the 
truth, and of my fidelity.^^nd^s^i^inf;^ ijpy^^ re- 
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Dewed aflection. As her chaste spirit noiv shed its 
holy inflaence on my heart, I wept in silent tender- 
ness,— not with sorrow, bat in sympathy, — *'a soft de- 
jection, a transparent tear." I rose amended and 
strengthened, — calm from the convulsive passions 
which had torn my boeom, and erect from the sad de- 
pression in which I had for two years been humbled. 
Awed by the mighty dignity of nature, I felt ashamed 
of that selfishness which had so long involved me in 
mere consideration of my own grieft and wrongs ;^ I 
Alt hew unworthy is any system which limits int«- 
Mfta to our own bosom, and how unwise it that weak- 
neat which loses a moment in regret. *'I will mingle 
again," said I, as my native energy, to long slumber- 
ing^ again made my eye to flash and my lip to quiver, 
•* 1 will mingle again in the action of the active 
world. I will Ibrget my petty sorrows in the interests 
of states and the concerns of mankind. I will con- 
tribute something to the grand system of enterprise by 
which man' and nations aro arrayed, and led on to 
nfemorable deeds. I will ogain be a man." 

I descended the mountain, and continued my journey 
towards Vienna. My way lay through the dominions 
of the duke of Rosenburg, a prince once powerful, 
but whose territories wer« now reduced, by the policy 
and arms of the emperor, to less than half of their 
Ibrmer extent. It was on a fine cool morning that we 
passed through the forest of Gratz, on the borders of 
the duke's possessions. The sound of horns occasion- 
ally heard echoing about the hills, indicated that there 
were huntsmen in the woods, and I thought it possi- 
ble that the duke himself was engaged in this pas 
time^ In a few minutes a young man, plainly dressed 
in a tight hunting coat, rode up. 

" You have seen nothing of the boar in this ^uar- 
lei?" said he. 

*' Nothing," said I. " He is more likely to have 
taken to the hills above." 

** I think so," replied the other, joining roe in the 
lejsurely pace at which I was nding. ** Tiie duke 
roused a peculiarly noble animal this morning, bnt we 
have scoured this part of the forest without getting 
eight of him again. He must have crossed the hills, 
and, in that case, the sport is done for to-day." 

" The duke is fond of the chase, I believe." 

** For want of any thing belter to do. But you may 
ba sure» that if his highness* found it practicable to 
angage in any thing better, he would not waste his 
time in this barbarous and barbarizing sport." 

** 1 should think," said I, " that as long as his dorai. 
nions are covered by foresu like these, and peopled 
with such savages as 1 have hitherto met, the duke 
would be at no loss for objects to employ his atientioa. 
There is nothing either in things or men which does 
not require improvement." 

«* You say true, evry thing is to be done ; bnt how 
to do it is the question. A man cannot work without 
tools. The tools of a statesman are active, intelligent 
man; none such are to be found, for the whole coun- 



*- The title of an Austrian Duke ooireeponds to 
' Highness," not " Grace," as in England. 



try is bmtified. If the duke were toattempt to pat 
in operation any of the many plans of iroprorement 
which I know he contemplates, his first and strongest 
opposition would be in his own household." 

** If a man wants tools, he can make them, or he 
can do withoat them. I know no possible condition 
of things, in which a cool head and a strong heart 
cannot triumph, if it wills it." 

** A prince, here," said the other, '* is the slave of 
circumstances. Immemorial custom has petrified 
around him, and shot him up in a cage of stone. Hia 
privileges are compulsory, his rights are duties, hia 
powers are fetters." 

" Circumstances are rocks under which a weak man 
hides, and which a strong man scalas and carves hia 
statue on the top. If circumstances cannot be con- 
quered, they may be directed. If ihe river cannot be 
stopped, it may be sent into a new channel. All that 
either the statesman or the mechanic wants, is power; 
the operation of that power he can prescribe himaalf. 
If custom and circumstances have a power on people, 
that power may be u^ed for any end. I am a native 
of England, a country in which the art of managing 
men is better understood than in any other in the 
world. The method there is, not to give the people 
new dispositions, but to take advantage of their old 
one*— not to instil good principles, but to torn the bad 
ones to account — in a word, not to change the wind, 
but to turn the rudder. The secret of success there, 
is to identify a cause with the natuial interests or the 
prevailing passions of the people^ Under shelter of 
this, adverse details may be introduced, as the fiah 
swallows the hook for the sake of the bait" 
^"That," said the stranger, *' ia praolicable vehere 
great and ateady passions are in action, which, haviog 
been once tried, may again be calculated upon. Here 
there is nothing to grapple with." 

'* If a nation has a soul it may be employed ; if it 
has none, one may be put into it. There is a renedy 
for every national defect. If a people are dull and 
apathetic, war is the natural remedy. If they are 
servile and degraded, privileges, valuable on the one 
hand and safe on the other, will give them digni^ 
and seif.«espect If they are predatory in inclinataon, 
the possession of property will leach them its value- 
Thus for all diseases yon may provide a cara. Bnt 
the difficulty is, that those countries which want tiui 
wisdom, have not the experience which has laugla it 
to others ; one possesses the knowledge, and 
has occasion for its exerciso. It is the part of wie 
in politics to make observations lather than experi 
ments, and if these princes could profit by the exaasple 
of older kingdoms, or if one imbued with the spirit, and 
familiar with the tactic of an active nation, could di- 
rect the measures of these sovereigns, the union woald 
be blessed for the latter. Light is combination, and 
so is truth and power." 

" You say well," said my companion, atopping hia 
horse as we arrived at a small road which turned off 
from the main one ; " the duke. I am sure, will be 
glad to see you. Slop at his castle aa you ride tip. 
I have your promise V* 

** Certainly." ^ t 
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* Good morning/' and he cantered off, and was soon 
oat or sight 

It was on the following afiemoon, that aAer riding 
fer some time throngh a elear and cultivated countiy, 
I entered a deep and sombre woods. Ono of mjr at- 
tendants had ridden forward to announce my approach 
to the casde of the duke, and the rest had lagged be- 
hind tHI they were now out of sight. In a few minutes 
more, I heaid a tend noise in front of me, and stopping 
ny horse, I distingnished it to proceed from the clash- 
ing of sworda. I sparred forward, and afler passing 
a torn on the raad, saw a young man engaged in de- 
ftndinft himself with great gallantry from the aasauli 
of three large and powerful men, who from their 
dreas and appeamnce I at once judged to be robbera 
The sword of the person attacked was broken, and 
flwogfi his skin in wielding the fragment which re- 
mained in his hand protected him from a blow, it was 
dear that be must sdbn be overpowered. I drew both 
my pistolt, and, riding up, discharged one of them at 
the man who was most closely engaged wiih the in- 
Teller. The ball struck him in the arm, and he drew 
back at onee. I then put the other pislol in the hands 
of the stranger, and drew the enormous rabre with 
which E always travelled, just in time to ward off a 
blow which another of the party had aimed at my 
head. Before I could give effect to the stroke which 
f directed agaimt him in return, the whole gang gal- 
loped off and disappeared in different directions 
tbiDogh the /orest. 

" To your bravery I am indebted for my life,*' said 
the stranger, extending his hand cordially to me. and 
1 now recognized him to be the. person whom I had 
accidentally met in the forest on the preceding morn- 
ing, <* and yon shall find that if the duke of Rosen- 
berg is inferior to the English in cnierprizo ond skill, 
he is in no degree inferior to them in gratitude." 

" I srneerely trust that your Highness is not wound- 
ed/' said I. 

** Not m the least, thanks to your opportune arrival. 
Bat I had a narrow escape, for, not imagining ihat the 
aadaeity of these rogues would suggest an attacic 
apoQ me within a mile of my own castle, I was pro- 
Tided with a weapon ntterly incompetent to the uses 
of defence. But come, you must be fatigued with your 
journey ; we had bettor lose no time in reaching tho 
eastle. This country," continued the duke, as we gal- 
loped rapidly along, "has long been infested with 
robbers, And the small power which the condescension 
of the emperor permits me to maintain, has hitherto 
been insufficient to check their lawlessness; but we 
bad belter resign all into his paternal hands, than hold a 
power which cannot ensure our safety out of sight of 
our residence. The matter, one way or other, must be 
reformed, and I am in hopes ihat yonr counsels may 
suggest some eflective plan. But here we are at the 
castle, and we will talk oTer these things more at lei- 
sare," 

The castle of the duke of Rozenburg was a fine 
specimen of the old feudal domicile, and its size and 
strength indicated that it had once been the head of 
a power which was not wont to fear the depredations 
of freebooteis. The duke sounded a blast on a small i 



horn which he wore at his neck, and the large gate 
opened. We passed through a file of armed attend- 
ants into a noble hall, of which the appointments 
showed that if the power of the duke of Rozenburg 
had dwindled with the lapse of time, no decline had 
been permitted in its feudal state. 

" Our steward will show you to your apartment," 
said the duke, instinctively assuming the plural per- 
sonality, which the lesser and the greater sovereigns 
of Germany alike adopt, and which belongs to all po- 
tentates, whether regal or reviewal. *' When you 
have rested, we shall crave the pleasure of jrour com- 
pany to supper in our own apartment." 

The major domo accordingly ushered me, with the 
most obsequious dignity, into a vast apartment, which 
he informed me was uniformly reserved for guests of 
the highest consideration. "The chamber which his 
highness has allotted to you," he added, as he com- 
menceil iiii interminable seriee of obeisances, " has 
also the uivantage of adjoining to the library of the 
castle, in which you will doubtless find many works 
of the greatest interest." 

When I had refreshed myseff by a lavation, and 
surveyed the Gothic grandeur of the room, I turned 
with some curiosity to the library which had been ex- 
tolled in such attractive language. I found it to be a 
small room, containing about a hundred volumes upon 
one side, and covered on the others with parchment 
records and deeds of feoffment. The books were 
chiefly histories of the German states and princes, and 
I amused myself in turning them over, till the stew- 
ard came to summon me to supper. We passed down 
through the great hall, wheVe the attendants of the 
castle were carousing with my own servants, into a 
fine room in the wing of the building, where the duke 
was sitting, with no other company than an abomina- 
bly ugly dwarf. 

" Yon and I, Mr. PuUcney," said the duke, as we 
sealed ourselves at the rich and lordly board. " are, 
you know, of the same Teutonic stock, and I lielieve 
that your nation retains the flavor of its northern blood, 
both in its fondness for the chase, and in its inability 
to transact any business without the inspiration of a 
dinner or a supper. The fortunes of the hunt led to 
our acquaintance, and the wine-board shall complete 
the renewal of that kindred nationality which has so 
long been severed." 

'* I take it,^' said I, " to be the high and peculiar boait 
of the Gothic nations, that they alone of all the races 
of mankind are capable of rising to the just and ear- 
nest worship of the god of wine. The Greek could 
sip his mild Chian pleasantly, as with his brows roae- 
wreathed and languid, he reposed in the arms of his 
mistress; and the Roman could temper with his dark 
Falcrnian the ardors of politics, or mellow the dryness 
of philosophy, with his strong-bodied Marsic; but the 
* sublime energy of conviviality,' the deep and soul- 
enkindling quafllngs of the cup, belong only to the 
blood of the Northmen. Wherever the Latin rare has 
raipgled itself with the Gothic, the same inferiority 
has attached itself. The Italians and Spanish are dead 
to the enchantment of the grape, and the French Boo- 
chic poetry sounds like a shout whistled through a 
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«»w. In all tbeae caMi, wine is eitolled m mn ao- 
eemory to love or oonvenatioa; the wUd abandon of 
becchanality— the adoration of the goblet for the 
wine-of the wine for the god of wine— ii denied lo all 
but the native of the forest. All the loathern festive 
chants are more or less exoUc; the true drinldng song 
is essentially and exclusively northern." 

"Dittinciionsof thatkind.l imagine/'said the duke. 
- run through the whole moral and intelleciual cha- 
racter of the two inces, and may be detected in most 
of their monuments." 

"They are especially discoverable in their archi- 
lecture and religion— two things which a nation rare- 
ly borrows, and never without modification. The 
Greek and Latin mind was fond of the definite, the 
■ensuous, and the precise ; it held to the apparent and 
the known; it rested in the external. The Gothic 
•pirit, nurtured in nncoped forests, and crndied amid 
shade wiT and conceal . lent, longed always for the vast, 
the undefined, and incomprehensive ; it craved com- 
munion v,uh the spiritual and unseen; it sought even 
Uie inward and mysterious. The Greek temple, ac- 
cording ly, is regular and complete; it expresses the 
whole idea which it contains; the Gothic cathedral is 
aspiring, unrestricted, and indistinct In one, the ef- 
fects of form are studied ; ia the other, the impression 
of spirit predominates; the one is the complacent shop- 
ing of a learned artist; the other, the dark utterance 
of a poet, restless with the movinga of an immortal 
soul, and charged with the uneasy inspirations of un- 
developed life. In the creed of the people, the same 
thing appeara. The gods of the Greeks had finite 
forms ; their genealogy was known, their character 
and functions were all settled. The god of the Goths 
was an infinite spirit, inconceivable in origin, unfa- 
thomable in nature. The Christian religion, a reli- 
gion of mysteries, was preached to the Greeks, and 
was rejected by them; it was planted painfully and 
slowly among the Romans ; it spread like the unchain 
ed wind among the Goths, and never became national 
but among them. Mark now the ineflaceaMe distinc- 
tions of race. The southern nations at onrc material- 
iied their religion; first by the erectio;i of a human 
representative and vicegerent of God ; afterwards, by 
image- worship, saint- worship, and the prominent ado- 
ration of the human mother of God ; and among them 
the reformation has never prevailed. The north, in 
the palmiest hour of Popery, was always Protestant, 
that is, immaterial, in feeling and doctrine, however 
Catholic it may have been in government ; and the 
trumpet of Luther was a blast of the forest, and its 
echo died away there. The antagonist characterisiicti 
of society in the east and the west are also developed 
in the history of religion. , The Goihs were domestic, 
and Christianity, a religion of peace and union, wns 
adapted to them. The Arabs, the Saracens, and ad- 
joining nations, were lawless, wild, and hattghty. and 
the proud and fierce religion of the cre^^pnt suited 
them. In those eastern lands in which the cross had 
been established, it was wholly and permanently sub- 
verted by the Mahometans; and that defeat has been 
the marvel of the pious, who have not considered that 
a social religion must necessarily yield to an anti-social 
ODO. among an anti-social people." 



" Those nataral diflerences have not been ao much 
studied as they oaght to be," said the duke. « They 
might be of infinite value to the statesman." 

"The appreciation of them is the foandatioa of po- 
lilies, and the failure of every political scheme may 
be attributed to the neglect of them. One natioo is 
distinguished from another of the same origin by va- 
riations similar to those which divide one nee from 
another. The love of popular privilege which belongs 
to the extreme west, takes, in France, the form of love 
of equality; in England, of liberty; in America, of 
both liberty and equality. Smaller diflferences, I pre- 
sume, run down through every district, shire and town 
in each nation. But the grand distinction in Euro, 
pean nations is that of north and south, and in every 
reform must, be kept in sight The south roust be re- 
generated on the plan of France under Napoleon: one 
member supreme, all under it. equal. The north roust 
be revived on the model of England, by a pyramidal 
system of descending classes, distinct but united, like 
the orders in a Palladian palace, and each having privi- 
leges in inverse proportion to the number which con- 
stitutes the class. For this distinction is to be taken, 
that though the south accepted the form of feudality, 
the north only, that is, England and Germany, was 
imbued with its spirit And the principle of the feudal 
system was personal freedom and social connection— 
(he independence of the individual, and the subor- 
dination of the rank. The baron was the subject of 
the king, but his castle was his throne; the peasant 
was the subject of the baron, but his cottage was his 
sanctuary. These dependencies were easily maintain- 
ed in war. for they were its support The danger 
was that they would decline in peace; they were only 
to be preserved in peace by the appointment of civil 
institutions which should be german to the feudal 
spirit This, in England, was done by the fiction of 
land tenures, which led to courts, baron and leet, and 
by the trial by jury, which is the Maxima Charta of 
British liberty. The English, you observe, did not 
want equality, but independence ; and the rights of 
the people among them, though rights of inferiority, 
were equally definite with those of the nobility, and 
for purposes of distinction equally valuable. If Ge^ 
many is ever raised up, it must be by establishing a 
pacific system cognate with the feudal; it must be by 
following the English plan, moderated, of coune, from 
its present development; the cord must be the same, 
but the key lower. Your highness will pardon the 
native freedom with which I speak." 

" Your remark is striking, and, I have no doubt. 
just," replied the duke. " It is, I suspect, from the 
want of fit civil institutions that the feudal relations 
of emperor, baron, and peasant, have got, among us, 
so hopelessly entangled. The evils of this district, 
however, are accidental. The encroachments of the 
emperor have broken the mesne suvereigntves, and the 
peasantry suffers in consequence. I have inherited 
from ray ancestors the obligations of a prince, and from 
my father, the power of a private gentleman. It will 
be a long task to restore the balance. But we must 
not be gloomy ; c'ome, Benedict, a northman's song!" 
The dwarf) thus designated, rolled his large eyes in 
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ailence between myself and ihe duke several times, 
sod then struck up a loud and spi riled chant 

As [ reclined in my deep and high Gqihic chair» 
before a table heaped up with the best juices of the 
Rhenish vineyards, and echoed, with the duke, the 
wild choral of the dwarf's song, the sense of a new 
•on of existence came upon me. A mode of life open- 
ed before me, diverse utterly from what I had before 
known; and so wearied was I of the duUness of En- 
gliih feelings, that I was gladdened by the prospect of 
mingling for some lime in these novel impressions. 

The remainder of the evening was passed in gay 
convivial iiy, and when I rose to retire, the duke in- 
ibnned me of his intention of visiting me in the morn- 
ing, in my own room. The steward told me that a 
fire had been kindled in " the library," the larger room, 
it seemed, disdaining the degradation of a fire-place. 

** Well,** thooght J, as 1 seated myself before the 
fire in the duke's hopeful young Vatican, **\ have drop- 
ped into a situation that admits of important action, 
and it shall not be my fault if I do not tarn matters 
kere id aome account We shall see what a cool and 
praetiaed Englishman can do among the tardy and self- 
ish princes of Germany. The day on which the duke 
of Roeenburg encountered Henry Pulteney may be a 
Biomentooa one ibr the fortunes of both. But I must 
acquaint myaelf a little with the history of these peo- 
ple." 

I took down a volume con taking a history of the 
hooae of Rozenburg, and spent an hour or two in the 
■tody of ilB contents. As 1 read on, 1 came to a part 
of the book in which two or three leaves bad been 
turned down, and the appearance of the pages indicat- 
ed that it had been frequently read. It contained an 
account of Casimir, twelfth duke of Rozenburg, who 
had, upon some quarrel with the emperor, thrown off 
his allegiance, and during the whole of his life resist- 
ed the attempts to subdue him. Under his son, the 
imperial forces bad conquered and sacked the castle. 
It immediately struck me that these leaves must have 
been inmed down by the present duke, and if so, (he 
circumstance indicated a kindred disposition with his 
rebellions ancestor. 

** That,** said I, "is the passion I will work on. We 
will re-enact the drama of Casimir, and the emperor 
and his satellite shall find their equal. The manner 
most be left to the coming on of time ; but the clue 
to actioii is gained. A keen eyo and a calm pulse may 
weleonie difliculiy, and laugh at danger." 

The duke came into my room on the following 
momiug. and we talked for some time on various sub- 
jects. I led biro, at length, to give me an account of 
the position of his own dominions, and their relation 
to those of his neighbors. 

* This extensive district," said he, tracing its limits 
open the map, ** which, as you see, is nearly surround- 
ed by mountains, was formerly divided in nearly equal 
proportion between fouir princes, who generally spent 
their lime in fighting with one another, and disputing 
with the emperor about the taies which he occasion- 
ally reqaired. About thirty, years ago, a subsidy of 
onosual magnitude was demanded, and all of them 
lefosed to pay it An army immediately entered their 



dominions, and the dissensions of the princes keeping 
them from uniting, they were easily conquered in de- 
tail. To prevent the recurrence of future difliculiies, 
the dominions of all were divided, and four new duke- 
doms erected, atid given to persons in whom the em- 
peror had confidence. Since then, matters have gone 
on very quietly, and we have gained, by the loss of 
half our hereditary territory, the necessity of paying 
whatever subsidies the emperor may request." 

*' There was no Casimir," said I, <* to beard (he im- 
perial majesty, and vindicate the just privileges of his 
house." 

" Kol" exclaimed the duke, and his eye flashed and 
his hand was blenched as he spoke; "but if I had 
been living then, the emperor should have had a seat 
on Minoa'tf Uench, sooner than be should have entered 
the gales of this castle." 

" Does it occur to your highness," said I, " that it is 
not too hie yet to resist the supremacy of Vienna ?" 

" Unfortunately, we are all alienated from one ano- 
ther by feuds whic^ have stood too long ever to be 
removed. Could all unite, something might be done, 
but that is impossible." 

" Supposing that such an union could be effected, 
your highness would join in any offensive measuree 
against the emperor that might be deemed prudent!** . 
" Of course, most gladly." 

" Then, my lord duke, I promise that if I may make 
honorable employment of your name, every one of 
these men shall sign a treaty of friendship and enmi- 
ty, as strict and complete as yon can desire." 

** My excellent friend, you know not what you are 
undertaking. The duke of Holza is indolent and con- 
tented, the count Harslan unapproachably proud, and 
prince Wilsiein my most bitter enemy." 

** Hy virtue of every one of these qualities they 
shall be your friends. Only give me such an evidence 
of your disposition in the matter, as I may show to 
I hem, and I engage for the fulfillment of what 1 have 
said." 

In two dajTs I was on my way to the duke of Holza. 
1 reached his residence on the next morning, and found 
him on horseback at the gale of his caslle. I made 
myself known to him as an Englishman who was tra- 
velling to Vienna. He received me with courtesy 
and kindness. 

'• I am just on the point of setting off on the chase» 
and it will give me pleasure if you will join us, al- 
though I can promise you no nobler quarry to-day than 
the stag." 

I accepted his offer with thanks, and we set out to- 
gether. We had been riding about an hour when the 
keen eye of the duke discovered another deer crouch- 
ing behind a small eminence, at some distance to the 
right 

*< It is an old law of the chase in this forest," said 
he, "always to bring down the animal which is first 
started ; but in compliment to you, I will break (hiough 
the rule, ond send my a(tendants on. while, with a 
couple of dogs, you aini I wiH rouse this sleepy fellow 
on the hill.'* 

We accordingly led the train, and rode aside on this 
fresh scent. About noun, we came to a low range of 
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hUlf, and the «tag> nearly exhanaled, waa toiling up 
the steep to escape on the other side. 

<' Those hills/' said the duke, "were once in the 
centre of ray domains ; they now form their boundary. 
It is a bitter thing lo give up that deer, but I disdain 
to encroach upon ground which is another's, and if he 
goes over we must stop." 

We reined in our horses, and watched ihe result 
The dogs were just upon him as we saw him gain the 
summit, and spring forward into ihe opposite valley. 

'* You may thank the emperor, my antlercd lad," 
said the duke, *' for the wholeness of your velvet skin," 
and he at once whistled back the dogs. " [ have rid- 
den, Mr. Pulteney, when I was a boy," said he, *' for 
two doys together, on the other side of thc>se hills» and 
I fancy that my father and myself are iho only dukes 
of Holza that ever knew what it was to bo stopped in 
the chase by (he barriers of territory." 

" This dismemberment of the old sovereignties was 
a high-handed measure," said I. 

*'I have no objection," replied the duke, "to pay 
any subsidies the emperor may desire, because the de* 
fence of the empire may call for ihem ; but lo be de- 
prived of the ability of following a stag as iar as I 
please, is galling." 

'* Is it quite impossible to restore these matters to 
their former footing f" inquired I. 

** Oh ! entirely. Singly, nothing of course can be 
done, and these dukes hate one another so cordially 
that they will never join in any thing but batUe. I 
should be glad to do any thing, fori despise animosity, 
and as long as I can hunt as far as I like, I ask for no- 
thing more ; but Rozenburg and Harslan, and the rest, 
are so impracticable about iheir honor, and their dig- 
nity, and such fooleries, that we shall have to stand 
just where we are." 

" As regards the duke of Rozenbnig," said I, " I am 
confident that there is no unwillingness to co-operate. 
Nayt I can assure you that he is anxious fi>r an agree- 
ment, and only doubts your inclination." 

"If that were so," said the duke, " there would be 
but little difficulty ; but are you not mistaken t" 

" I will convince your highness of the truth of what 
I say," and I put the writing which the duke of Ro- 
zenbnig had given me, into his hands. 

" Tou will perceive," said I, " that the duke has 
done me the honor to employ my services as mediator 
between your highness and himself; and there can be 
no danger of failure, if your highness will signify a 
willingness to meet the other princes at an appointed 
time and place, and give your signature to a treaty 
of union, for the election of new dukes, the re-distri- 
'bution of the old poEsesaions, and the maintenance of 
this division against the emperor." 

The duke readily assented lo this. proposal. 

" I will give you my written promise to that effect 
when we reach the castle," said he, " and I heartily 
wish you success. I will give you a letter to Haislan, 
and you may succeed in that quarter, but I am afraid 
of Wilstein ; he is as craily as a fox, and hates Rozen- 
burg fiercely." 

Early the next morning I set oflffor count Harslan's. 
I had little doubt of carrying my purpoie throughout, 



for I knew that all must seOMtly be wit 
ciliation, and would come into any scheme whioh pro- 
mised to attain that object without any sacfifice of 
dignity. Pride and passion might tend to keep tbem 
apart, but interest drew them together ; and a eleady 
principle like the latter, will always prevail over on 
irregular impulse, though this be the stronger. 

Count Harslan met me with politeness, but vrith 
considerable coldness and reserve. He had a portly 
and commanding figure, and hauteur was stamped on 
every feature of his face. By the influence of all the 
art which I possessed, and under the conseiousnesB 
that he was conversing with a stranger, his reserve 
gradually melted, and he talked with freedom and 
openness. I quickiy perceived that deep bitterness 
was behind his loAiness, and that pride- was with him 
as it is with many, the refuge of a wonnded spirit. 
In the afternoon, 1 put my arm in his, and we walked 
into his pictbre gallery. 

" The contemplation of an array of anoeaten like 
this," said I, as we strolled past the pietured Ibrxna of 
a long line of warriois, " must give you a giatifieatioa 
of which a commoner, like myself, who can barely 
trace his descent through six generations, can form no 
conception." 

" You might, I should think, easQy iraagioe," said 
the count, btiteily, "that it gives to me for more pain 
than pleasure. When I stand here and remember 
that the sword of power which these 'men wielded, 
passed from the hands of their descendant, that theiij 
broad lands are divided about among this one and 
that, and that the armed force which they always 
maintained, has dwindled down till the name of Hars^ 
Ian has become a mockery and a repjoach — I feel as 
if I could tear these frowning fooea fiom the walli 
That man," pointing to a mailed figure of unusoa] 
size, " led thirty thousand men against the Soldan ; fait 
descendant does not number a tithe of the amouBt^ 
among all his dependants. That one holds in bm 
hand a map of his territories, which must be quartered 
to show what I hold. These are things vdiich ] 
would speak of to no man but yourself: 1 may saj tc] 
a stranger what I would fell an Austrian for thinfcyfig 
of." 

" But could not some of these ancient poasi sBJuai 
of your family be won backt" said I. 

"The attempt would be as fatal as it would be Taizi 
What could I do against the forces of the emperor ? J 
should bring my dominions again under the dismena 
bering pencil of Austria, and should be stripped of th< 
little that I now possess." 

" But with the assistance of the princes, your neigki 
bora, you might successfully withstand the imperim 
force which could be sent ogainst you." 

" Assistance ? Yes, but who is going to ask it f ' 
said he, with the feeling natural to a yeiy proud ra&ij 
" It is the maxim of my family never to ask a favoq 
for that puts it in the power of another to refuse y<»«! 
I would rot in my castle sooner than ask the aid of nD{ 
hereditary foes." 

" Suppose they were to ask your aid, would yo 
yield it?" 
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^CmktMfi I«bo«ld hiMible tham by granUng it 



* Bat if 4lMf w«fe to oome forward, and axpreai 
liwir nadiiMia to naiit the emperor, on eondition of 
your joioing them in like oppoBition, would you lend 
jpear eiH>parmtiOB f " 

■* Of coune," aatd he, aAer a moment't pauie, *' for 
we alwnkl tbeo meet af independant equals, for the 
baMfitofall." 

*^I have it in my power, count, to convince you 
llwi aoeb a atep has been uken by the dukes of Ro- 
aeobafg and Hoka ;" and I put the papen into his 



Hia fheek flashed aa he read them : — ** This is sen- 
' be eielaimed ; ** these men are wiser than 1 
this piomises benefit to all, and attaches 
' to none. It might have been done years 
agow had there been any one like yourself to assume 
the honorable task of conciliating those who ought 
alvraya to have been friends. I will give you my 
aigDatnre at once, and my utmost co-operation at all 
tines; and the broad banner of Harslan shalt again 
float, nncortailed. over the battloments of my castle." 
With prince Wilstein I had a veiy diflerent game 
ID conduct He had suflered but little from the ty- 
ranny of the emperor, and indeed it was suspected 
that there had been an understanding between them, 
and thai he had covertly assisted the former, submit- 
ting to a small loss himself to feed an ancient grudge 
against his fellows, by occasioning a greater one to 
them. The only thing I knew about him personally 
was, that he was noted for cunning and bad faith, and 
was violently hostile to all his neighbors, and espe- 
dally to the duke of Roxenbnrg : to gain such a man 
wodd not be an easy task. 

My plan of proceeding was settled by the time that 
I reached his castle. '* This will be a nice hand to 
play," Ihooght I, as I dismounted at the gate, " and it 
will nqniie all my nerve and coolness to succeed. 
Bot I belioTe it is safe ; and if no god nor devil inter- 
fines^ I will take this intriguer in his own toils." I 
daimed admittance as a stranger on boiiness, and was 
ifaown into his cabinet He was writing alone at a table 
covered with papers. He was a small man, gray haired, 
and with a flguM much bent He fixed his small, and 
keen gray eye upon me as I entered ; and, as I caught 
at a glance, the impression ef his pale, sharp face, his 
wrinkled brow and shaggy white eyebrows, his lips, 
which had become settled into a faint, fiendish smile, 
and did not entirely close over two prominent teeth, 
which was all that reniained of what had probably 
once be«D a fine set, I thought that I had never seen 
a lace on which was more strongly stamped the natu- 
ral e^enee of craft, malignity, and passion. I per- 
eeived at once that he was a man too much in the 
habit of looking fi>r the real, to care any thing for for- 
mality; for all men of intrigue, in losing their self- 
reapect, kae regard for the respect of others, and 
deajasing opinion, are only annoyed by attention to 
appearance. Making, therefore, no apology for my 
intraaion, I dashed at once into business. 

*■ I have come, prince, to communicate to you iniel- 
lifettM wliidi I have gained of a circumstance which 



■my he to the advantage of both of us, by leading to 
the ruin of a common enemy." As I spoke, the princa 
bent down his brows, till the shining orbs beneaA 
were scarcely visiUe. 

** I was, many years ago, deeply and irreparably in* 
JHred by the young duke of Rozenburg. ' I have wait- 
ed for the hour of revenge, and that hour has, I thinks 
arrived. I have ascertained that the prince has been 
meditating the renunciation of his allegiance to the 
emperor, and the recovery, by arms, of that territory 
which was taken from his father : I know that he has 
r^ently made treasonable overtures to the duke of 
Holxa and count Harslan, which they have accepted." 

The countenance of the prince darkened with tri- 
umph, and every featuie of his rigid face seemed to 
grow intense with demoniac gladness. 

" It only remains, then," ssid he, " to give inteU^ 
gence of this to the emperor." 

"Pardon me, prince: there has been as yet no overt 
act, and my evidence might not be sufficient to cob- 
vince his m^esly. It is in your power, however, to 
lead them to complete destruction, with perfect safety 
to yourself They are aware that they are too weak 
to do any thing alone, and without there is some pros- 
pect of your co-operation, the scheme will perish in 
the bud. If your highness, then, wero to humor diem 
with a show of willingness, on your part, to join their 
plot, they would at once take the field, and their ruin 
would be complete. With entire submission to yoar 
greater prudence, I will take the liberty of suggesting 
a method of accomplishing this, which has occurred to 
ma The duke of Holza and count Harslan have 
signed a promise that they will meet the duke of Ro- 
zenburg at an appointed place, and there aflix their 
hands and seals to a league of confederacy against the 
emperor; but this promise has been upon the ezpreaa 
condition that a similar agreement be obtained' from 
you. This, Rozenburg has been weak enough to 
imagine possible, but when the thing has come to the 
point of trial, his pride or his timidity wiU prevent his 
making application to you. All this I have learned 
from a confidential servant of mine whom I have in*^ 
traduced into the attendance of the duke. Now, if 
your highness were to send to him a similar promiss, 
which he would receive without the slightest sospidon, 
for he has been led to think that yon are ev«n anxious 
for such a movement, and, at the same time, to depoaite 
in the hands of some safe person, a statement of the 
reasons why you do this, and a protestation of your 
perfect innocence of all treasonable design, which 
statement should be dated before ytui promise is given, 
the others would at once lead out their armies into 
the field, and you have only to go up to Vienna, and 
make your own terms with the emperor as the condi- 
tions of disclosure. Some better mode of entrapputg 
them may perhaps occur to your highness ; and if you 
will lend your assistance in any vray, you may com- 
mand my services in any manner, and to any extent 
that you desire, for there is no obligation of gratitude 
so strong as that which we feel to one who has aided 
our revenge." 

<*Trae, true," said the prince; then drawing his 
hands through one another, and looking round with 
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an mir of capital indiflerance, he added, " your plan » 
good, and although I have, to be sure, no reosun for 
deuring/to injure these noble*, yet, ai Rozenburg ha« 
injured you, i have no object iun to givo my assislance 
to redress a wrong. Be good enough to repeat dis- 
liocily the scheme v^hich yon have just suggested.*' 

I did so, amplifying a'nd enforcing some of the par- 
lieulafSi^ and casually expounding ** the safe person" 
who was to be the trustee of his counter statement, lo 
be " myself, or any body eUe," and I placed my C4rd 
upon the table. I concluded by saying, ** the duke 
has long since forgotten me, and 1 will carry him yoi^r 
promise, bring myself into hi* conddence, and keep 
you informed of all that is going on/' 

" Safe," said the prince, in a low deliberate lone, 
as I finished, "safe — perfectly safe. The emperor will 
not be eager to suspect me, and the statement in your 
hands, together with your evidence, will completely 
clear me, and leave Rozenburg and the rest in a nice 
predicament. But there must be do mistake between 
us ; do you understand that I am to fulfil the promise 
which I now give ?" 

** Your highness will observe," said T, " that nothing 
will be done by the nobles, until the signature which 
that promise offers, is obtained. That signature is 
therefore necessary; 1 will inform you soon of the 
place of meeting." 

The prince remained for a few moments in deep 
mediUition, and then took up his pen, and said, ** I 
see noobjeciion: I will draw up my manifesto while 
yon write the promise. You may then take the former, 
that there may be no suspicion that this was an after 
thought." 

The papers were accordingly drawn up, and after 
a little farther conversation, I expressed my deep gro- 
titude to his highness, and withdrew. 

" Now," said I, as with a dancing heart and a joy< 
oos lip, I sprang upon my horse, *' now, my good Sir 
Reynard, I have my thumb and finger on your wea- 
•and. J have only to get your name to the treaty, then 
to keep back this * manifesto,' as you call it. and, hold- 
ing your signature, in terrorem, over your head, ex- 
tract men and money from you d diicrdlion. For once, 
my hoary hypocrite, };our cunning has overreached 
your wisdom. Bui, happen what may, you, at least, 
•hall not c«cape,"and I took out his exculpatory stale' 
roent and tore it into a thousand fragments. 

** Well, my noble friend," said Ruzenbuig, as I en- 
tered his room, " what success?" 

I put the pa|)ers into his hand. *' It remains," said 
I, " to settle upon the time and place of meeting." 

He took them, and read in silence. When he came 
lo the signature of Wilstein, he uttered a loud incre- 
dulous ** No!-— it is not possible that you have Wil- 
•tein's name? How did you gain the old fellow ?" - 

** Your highness," aaid I, ** must not question mo 
about the method; it is enough that we have his 
hand." 

"Well! you have f.ir exceeded my expectations, 
and our success, of which I do not doubt, will be chiefly 
atiributsble lo you. You must make your arrange- 
ments fur taking possession of the castle in my icrritoiy 
now occupied by this ^roeiiu duke— not a word! it 



must be so. It will not confine you to Germany ; you 
may come and go when you like. The revenues are 
ronfeiderable, and the title of count attaches to the 
estate. We will amuse ourselves in legislating joialiy 
for these dominions." 

A deserted castle on tho borders of the duke's poe- 
.sessions, nhich adjoined those of the others, was fixed 
upon as the place of meeting, and the time appointed. 
I sent intelligence of this lo the duke of Holza'and 
count llarblan. and sat down to write a more partica- 
lar letter to Wilstein ; well knowing that the mind of 
an old diplomatist pullulates with suspicion. 

'* Princx — Rozenburg has caught your bait, with 
an eagernesa which it was amusing to see. He ■!!•• 
pects nothing ; but admits me to all his counsels. He 
is already issuing secret orders to hia men, and mafcinf 
various preparations for revolt. 

* The Gods first madden whom they would deatray.' 

The place of assembling is the mined castle on 
his dominions, near the point where |bey touch upon 
those of your highness. The bearer will inibrm you 
of its precise situation. The time is Wednesday next, 
at eleven o'clock. Each peer is to bring one attendant 
if he pleases, but not more. You may employ the 
bearer for that purpose, if you like, who will serve 
also for a guide. The chamber in the south eaat eor* 
ner will be prepared for jyou. After the signatures 
are had, it remains for your highness to say when and 
how the nobles shall be delivered up; my only wiah 
is the ruin of Rozenburg. Let us remain cool ; and 
the game is in our hands. 

I have the honor lo be, your highness's devoted 
and obliged servant, 

Hkmxy Pultkmkt/' 

** Shall I explain this intrigue to the duke?" aaid I 
to myself, when I had finished this precious epiatle ; 
*' or shall I let him rest in ignorance till the afikir is 
finished ? The former would certainly be safe, and 
perhaps more honorable ; but the other may do me 
more service with the duke, by impressing him with 
a high opinion of my abilities, when he sect me draw- 
ing resources from Wilstein and controlling him, in a 
manner which he cannot comprehend : besides, the 
more difficult and perplexed the game is, the more 
creditable and interesting ii is lo play it welL Yes, I 
will keep Rozenburg in the dark, and come winter 
evening hereafier, I will amuse him, fay an account 
of my manoeuvres." 

I sent my note by an Italian servant of my own 
who did not return. I inferred that the prince had 
accepted my proposal of employing him as an attendant 
to the place of convention— a circumslance of which 
I was not a little glad. The duke sent his servanu lo 
put the rooms of the old castle in readineaa tor the 
temporary reception of the nobles, and to make aucb 
preparations in tho hall as the businem of the intervievr 
would require. 

A little before dark, on Wednesday evening; the 
duke and royse'lf sat off alone for the place of reiutsz* 
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iMM. We reached the cMitau a few minatet before 
'eleven o'clock, and entering the room reserved for us, 
bf a private door, waited for the hour. A clock had 
teen placed on the Btairifor the occasion; we listened 
in silence till it struck, and then came together into 
ffae ball. 

Count Harslan aud the dnke of Holza were sitting 
mt the table, with their arms folded, and ihetr attend- 
ante standing behind them. As we entered, prince 
Wilstein came from a room at the other end, accompa- 
nied, not by my servant, but by a man, apparently ad- 
vsnced in years, and, as I judged from his dress, a 
cardinal of the holy see. The prince placed himself 
opposite to Rozenburg, and his attendant seated him- 
self beside him. As I walked to the foot of the table, 
the latter fixed his eyes upon me for a moment with a 
grave and severe expression, and then cast them on 
the ground. Not a word was spoken. 

I waited till the clock had done striking, and then 
drew out the parchment containing the treaty of union, 
and read it through, in a low, but distinct tone. It 
boand all the nobles to assemble at a particular place, 
in one week*8 time, with the whole force of their do- 
miniooa, to expel the new incumbents, divide the dis- 
trict according to its ancient boundaries, and maintain 
this division against the power of the emperor. When 
I had finished the document, I paused and looked 
round the assembly, to ascertain if it was agreeable to 
alL They all bowed in silence. The prince's attend- 
ant, with bis eyes cast dowii, sat like a statue of 
marble. 

•* The signatures and seals, I presume,'* said I, ** will 
be afiked in the order of rank.*' 

Wilstein turned round immediately to the duke of 
Hcdsa« with some polite remark, and, putting one el- 
bow on the table, thrust his other hand into his pocket 
ibr his snufl^boz. 

••In which case," I continued, "prince Wilstein 
will^'of course, take precedence." 

The prince, absorbed in relating some amusing 
anecdote to Holza, and taking a copious pinch of snofiT, 
afleeted not to hear me. Count Harslan perceived the 
trick, and expressed his contempt for it, by an audible 



** Since prince Wilstein," said he, putting out his 
band for the parchment, •* is courteous enough to waive 
the consideration of his rank, the lowest in station will 
begin." And without looking at what was written^ 
he subscribed his name in firm and heavy characters, 
sod his servant afllied his seal. The same was done 
by the duke of Holza, and the parchment passed to 
Wibtein. He glanced his eagle eye over the lines 
^th the rapidity of lightning, to assure himself that 
there wss nothing diflerent from what I had read, and 
then wrote his name, sealed it himself, and hancfed it 
quickly over to Rozenburg. His manner struck me 
•i peculiar, and I contrived to intercept it in its pas- 
^e. under appearance of intending to give it to the 



** 1 will see, my lord duke of Rozenburg, whether 
Unre is room for your name," and 1 held it up to the light 

** There is plenty of room,*' said the prince, ner- 
vonaij. 



During the interview which I had had with Wil- 
stein, ill bis cabinet, I had taken occasion to study the 
peculiarities of his seal, which then happened to be 
lying on the table, not knowing but the knowledge 
might, on some occasion, be useful. I saw in a mo- 
ment that the present differed from it 

" I beg your pardon, prince," said T, with aanimed 
iodifierence; "you have accidentally made a slight 
mistake in the seal which you have put here. Yours, 
you know, has a circle of six etoUes above the cross, 
instead of five." Count Harslan laughed aloud. 

" Ah ! is it so ?" said the prince, with a smile of the 
most charming candor. "I beg a thousand pardons. 
I happened to have two seals exactly alike in my 
pocket," here he drew out the right one, which waa 
of double ihesize and of a totally diflerent shape, " and 
1 am so blind that it is very likely that I have con- 
founded them." 

He then stamped an impression of the true one, and 
gave me tiie parchment " I am much obliged to you» 
Mr. PuUeney, for discovering the error," said he, with 
a smile, and a bow, and the glare of a basilisk. 

The duke of Rozenburg wrote his name, and I took 
up the document to attach his seal to it When I had 
finished it, 1 raised my eye and saw that prince Wil- 
stein's attendant had disappeared. I looked at the 
prince, to read his hypocritical face by contraries, and 
ascertain if any treachery was afloat I saw that he 
perceived at that moment, for the first time, the ab- 
sence of his companion ; but his face was perfectly 
composed, and I knew that he was not privy to any 
design of the others, for if he had beto, his face would 
have borne a couaterfoit of surprise. 

The next moment the low sound of footsteps was 
heard upon the porch, as of a number of persons com- 
ing stealthily up the steps. The slow tread came 
nearer and nearer to the door, and stopped. Count 
Harslan laid his hand upon his sword, and Wilstein 
looked at me, and asked in a low, quick tone, '* Is all 
right?" and the hall was as still as the grave. I sank 
into my chair, of which the back was towards the 
door. A feeling of inexpressible horror gathered abont 
my heart. The next moment, the table was surround- 
ed with the soldiers of the imperial guard. 

The company rose instinctively, with the exception 
of prince Wilstein, who sat with his usual calmness. 
A' profound pause ensued, which was interrupted by 
the step of a man entering the door. The file of sol- 
diers opened as he came near, and the attendant of 
Wilstein stood by the table. He exhibited a paper to 
the commandant, and, pointing to me. said, M You will 
convey that person immediately to the dungeons of the 
castle on the Danube ;" and his clear tone and strong 
English accent smote me with dismay. 

The duke of Rozenburg immediately drew hia 
sword, and coming before me as one of Ihe soldiera 
was laying his hand upon me, exclaimed, ** I protest 
against the seizure of this man. He is an Englishman, 
and under my protection. Whatever he has done, has 
been done by my order, and I only am responsible. I 
will make a corpse of the first man that touches him." 

The guard hesitated and drew back. The person 
who had ordered my arrest, put a lettet into the hands 
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cf <he dvkiBf and laidt with a bitter imile, " That may 
COOfviBee yoo how worthy of your ooofidance is this 
^kmbla-dcaling foieigner." I nw that it was th« 
lilter which I had written to prince Wilstein. Roien- 
Imtg, when ho had finished it, turned to me with a 
look of deep regret and keen reproach, and without a 
lioid, sheathed his sword and torned aside. 1 felt the 
ymutf of attempting an eiplanation, and ssmained 



I was immediately seiied» led fiom the caitle, and 
tegged off to a carriage which was waiting at some 



It WBS a bhick, wooden vehicle^ finaly m- 
cored by iron bands. Three of the guard seated 
themselves beside me, and se?ersl others amunted en 
the outside. The carriage was about to drive efl; 
when I heard a low voice at the wtadow, saying, "I 
will Me you again ss you are going to th^ scafibld." 
The lantern of the guard shone brightly oo the face 
of the prince's attendant, now iree from his diipuse^ 
and I behehl the features of Harfbid. Overwhelmod 
with rige and mortification, I fell back into my sssL 



DEATH 



Paui apoiler of the human laoe, 

Bf ovary pathway feond, 
in spring, in summer'e gentle pace, 

Avtomn, or winter's round ; 
Where morning holds her bridal sway, 

Where evening's shadows spread* 
By neon of night or blaie of day. 

We hear thy silent tread. 
The bod that all of promise gave 

To Uem the eocial hourt 
Thy hand hath gather'd for the giava. 

Ere yet it bkiom'd a flower ; 
The Uashiag rose, at noontide's heat, 

Beposing 'mid the shade. 
The stwdier stem, where time hath beal» 

Alike nnpitied laid. 

Now, lights are in my fether's hall» 

The evening board is spread ; 
Strange voioss answer to the call. 

And stranger footsteps tread. 
My mother! Oh, that cheridi'd word» 

To memory's light so dear— 
My fether ! Not a whisper heard. 

Comes on the list'ning ear; 
Not yet the summer's heat hath growiK 

Or manhood stamp'd my brow, 
Tel I am desola te - al o ne, 

A cmsh'd and wither'd bough; 
BUm'd sleep of those thy shaft hath riven^ 

A calm and peaoefiil shore. 
The bark all •haUer'd finds ito havan, 

Where stoffms of life are o'er. 

Now autumn moves amid the trees. 

Her blight pervading aU, 
And now all trembling in the breew, 

The green leaf snmmer fells; 



And song hath left the glen and glada; 

And brook— to kiai the shore. 
In rippling floods by sun and shade 

Comes gurgling new no more. 
Weep we die dead — 'tis good to weep, 

Tis manly every tear. 
That fella upon that lonely heap, 

Where rests.the stricken deer. 
Unbound from time, on earth no more 

To share its' joya or woes, 
When spring time ripples to the shnre* 

Or when her footstep goes. 



Pole spoiler, on! the cold wind blows. 

The winter of the year ; 
Not now amid the driving snows. 

May one sweet flow'r appear. 
The past is there, the present too. 

And grief of griefe is here. 
A mother who her young ones knew 

Stands bathed in sorrow's tear. 
And whither hath her young ones fled-- 

Scaroe yet their pinions grown t 
Up, where the sainted spirito tinnd 

Around their Falher^s throne t 
At mom, at noon, at night, the flild 

Come gathering to their home. 
Through thy dark waters, still and odd— 

'Tis Jesus bids them come. 
l^Hmphant hour, the good man yields 

His spirit for the flight. 
No more amid those airy fields 

To meet vrith thee and night 



LWLl^ 
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Thxrx is no ^Dgine more generally applied to 
•ndicate absurd or nnpopalar opinions than ridicule, 
•nd it is not only the favorite weapon of the wit, but 
hat even been aometimef employed by the philoao* 
pher ; it may be doubted, however, upon good 
ponadi, whatber in the aggregate it produces the 
deand rafbmatieo, or whether, on the contrary, it is 
wot lalhar ealealaled to ineraase moral evil. 

Thaol^aeiof ridieale n to deteriorate the obnoiiooa 
epiaioni, by i>laeiag them in a ladicroaa or preposter- 
aai point of view ; and thus, by lowering tbem in llie 
liBMiion of their eopponerB, caaae their abandon- 
1IHI, lather from a aease of sfaanw, than from any 
nal aoBvietioQ in the mind, that they are untenable 
Nnd. Ridicide aMBoha the pride and 

t of man, by ooreitiy patting his opinions at a 
• fllaadafd-than he had hinaelf iiiad, and thus 

I bia eapidity to an anexpaoted aasaalt, which, 

ftUacioaB and weak in ilself, by its snbilety 

I point disarma oppeaition, and-fer the moment sets 

i at defiance. Ridioale seldom admits of 

nt, bseanse it has the eiieot of instantly re- 
toeing its otgect below the level of eober eonsidere- 
tiso, by pkoing it on the groond of amumed absurd- 
ity ; at this the mind natorally revolts, as below the 
dignity of man. Ridionle always takes ineonsiatenoy 
and absonlity lor granted, and on this foundation 
bnilds a andden and specious conclusion, which sd- 
arils, in most minda, of no serious rdbtation. 

Tliars is no principle in the human mind more 
p ass oriu l than aell^love^— and this, ridicule wounds, 
and fhas gains a Tictory, whioh, however eowaidly 
and trsBsinnt, is nevertheless seoure. But,* happily 
dor tivth, reason is unconvinced, though her powers 
may be paralysed. Santimeato onoe fifed by the 
adm dedactioQB of tefleetion, can only be changed by 
■giinwnt ; and the same proceas is required to eradi- 
aite, as to plant theok It is upon this groond that I 
sssart,t£ sMy be doubUd wAeCA0r,tit the aggregeU,ridi' 
vAt pndmcet Ike deeirei reformaium, or whether, on 
He amitmry, it is -met rather ealcMXated to increaee 



Stdienle, eonsidersd in itself, is a fragile and point- 
Ism weapon, sines it takes an impetus from the hand 
that wields it, whioh its own gravity would be unable 
-siBBdUy to support, were it not borne to its destination 
^ the slroDg ourient of popular piejudiee. The 
sMinBt always deals in hyperbole, distorting facts to 
suit his pnrpese^and amuming falw premises from 
wUsh to dmw his condusioas. 

If watek info the history of human natuie, we 
ikall find this truth confirmed ; and though ridicule 
4Mal.bsaUo)wad to bava had itsidiaie in the demora- 
-^viiaQ af amnkind, it wiU be dificnlt to find one 



virtue that has emanated from its influence. Shams 
may, indeed, in many instances, have stopped the 
career of open depravity; but it is much to be doubted 
whether self-love was not more wounded, than con- 
science savingly awakened, or whether the sense of 
pride was not . rather shocked at the disrepntable 
character of the action in the eye of the world, thm 
the leaaon was convinced of its turpitude in the tf 
of God ; and in this case it might be abandoned finm 
expediency, but would not be renounced npon prinei* 
pie. On the contrary, I think it will appear, that the 
ties of religion, menlity, and social duty, in waU- 
rogulaied minds, have never been looseaed by :tha 
power of ridicule : for as they have bean liastad by 
conviction, nothing bnt conviction can seleBss ikem 
fi«m their hold on the reason. 

Nothing has been moie the dveet of ridioale than 
religum. It has been aasailsd by the wit of Vollairs* 
the ribaldry of Paine, and the elegant but subtlaaatiia 
of Gibbon ; yet the whole fi»rce of their combined 
talents has been insufficient to invalidate one facC,.to 
lefnte one fundamental truth, or to hold .np the aaccsd 
form of vital religion to the scorn and derision of well- 
directed reason. The pageantry of superstitiQn, and 
the dreams of fanaticism, have been demoUshed and 
scattered by their attacks; but the sacred iabrie, 
though thus despoiled of the votive decorations of its 
human votaries, built oti the rock of ages, has bid a 
proud defianoe to the pointless shafts of ridicule. 

Hence ridicule, when applied to eradicate vice and 
implant virtue, mast ever SuX in producing a perma- 
nent moral efleet, since it has no foundation in sound 
srgument and rational conclusion, on which religioas 
and moral principles are built ; neither, on the other 
hand, will it ever be capable of eradicating them, 
when once fixed on the basis of conviction ; and I 
believe there are few, if any,individnala to be fitund, 
who, having been brought np in the fear of God, and 
having been led by ridicule to deviate into the paths 
of vice, but may be reclaimed by strong and jndioinua 
appeals to reason. 

In the above remarks, I wonld not inculcate an 
ascetic gravity, or check the exuberance of i 
mirth. There are numerous follies in drees, n 
habits, and even opinions, which it is the legitimate 
province of ridicule to correct; and here its eflecls are 
always harmless, and often salutary, as Uiese have 
little to do with reason or moral convictions, and may 
be safely conceded to the received opinions of society. 
But when religion, moral feelingi and the sacred ties 
of social duty, are concerned, ridicnle is out of place; 
it may be the pander of vice, but it never can be 
made the handmaid of virtue. 
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THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 



HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

OF TBI 



RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE HOLY INQUISITION. 



The following mcconnt of the rise and progreet o 
the office of ihe Holy Inquiiition it taken from the 
■UJBinery of a Latin work, written by Louii de Para- 
mo, inquisitor in the kingdom cf Sicily, and printed in 
the year 1598, at the royal press of Madrid. 

The Inquisition is an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in- 
froduoed into Italy, Spain, Portugal, and even the 
Indies, by the See of Rome, for the purpose of eztir 
pating infidels, Jews and heretics. 

Without going back to the origin of the Inquisition, 
which Paramo pretends to have discovered was insti- 
iuted by the deity against Adam and Eve, we will 
limit ourselves to the time of Jesus Christ, who, ao- 
«oiding to Paramo, was the first inquisitor. * * 

After Jesus Christ, St Peter, St. Paul, and other of 
ihe apostles, exercised the office of inquisitors, which 
office they have transmitted to the popes and bishops. 
St Dominic arriving in France ^ith the bishop of 
Oama, to whom he was archdeacon, acted with so 
much zeal against the Albigenses, as greatly to ingra- 
tiate himself in the esteem of Simon count de Mont- 
fort ; and the said St. Dominic, being appointed by 
Ihe pope inquisitor in Languedoc, he there founded 
the order of Dominicans, in 1216, confirmed and ap- 
praved of by Uonorius the Third. The count de 
Monifort, under the auspices of St Magdalen, took 
the town of Beyiers by assault, and massacred all the 
inhabitants; and at Laval there were bumed, at one 
•ingle time, four hundred Albigenses ; upon this sub- 
ject Paramo remarks, that in all the histories of the 
inquisition l)e has ever read, he never met with an 
jict of iaith so celebrated, or a sight so solemn, as this. 
At the village -of Cazeras were burnt sixty persons ; 
and at another place one hundred and eighty. 

In 1S39, the Inquisition was adopted by the count 
de Toulouse ; in 1233 it was confided to the Domini- 
cans by pope Gregory IX.; and in 1251 was esta- 
blished by pope Innocent IV., with the exception of 
Naples, throughout all Italy. At the commencement 
of the Inquisition, the heretics in the Milanese, were 
not under pain of death, owing to the pope not being 
sufficiently respected by the emperor Frederic who 
possessed that state. A short time afterwards, how- 
ever, heretics were burnt at Milan, the same as at 
all other places in Italy ; and our author affirms, that 
•in the year 1315, many thousand heretics having 
spread over the Cremasque, a little country complete- 
ly enclosed within the Milanese, the Dominican bro- 
thers caused the greater part of them to be burnt, and 
thus stopped by fire the ravages of such a plague. 

In the first canon of the Council of Toulouse, it 
JVBS ordered that the bishops should appoint in eveiy 



parish a priest and two or three laymen of good re- 
pute ; who must make oath to search scrupaloosly 
and frequently for heretics, in such houses, caves, or 
other places where it was possible they might conceal 
themselves ; and the moment any were discovered, to 
give notice of the same to the bishop, lord of the do- 
main, or his bailifill first taking the utmost precaution 
that the heretics should not escape. The inquisitors 
and bishops at this time scting in coiyunction, the pri- 
soners of the bishops and the Inquisition were often 
the same ; and although in the oouite of the proce- 
dure the inquisitor could act upon his own authority, 
he was not allowed, without the intervention of the 
bishop, to apply the torture, pronounce final aeatenoe, 
or eondemn to perpetual imprisonment, &c. The fre- 
quent disputes between the bishops and inquiaitors, 
respecting the limits of their authority and the spoils 
of the condemned, obliged Sixius IV., in 1473, to ren- 
der the Inquisition independent of the tribunal of the 
bishops. He created a general inqointor for Spain, 
invested with the power of nominating private inqui- 
sitors ; in 1478, Inquisitions were founded and endow- 
ed by Ferdinand the Fifth.* 

At the solicitation of the brother Turrecreowta, 
grand inquisitor in Spain, the same Ferdinand the 
Fifth, surnamed " The Catholic,*' banished all Jews 
from his kingdom, granting them three months' time, 
from the publication of the edict, to depart; after 
which period, they were prohibited under pain of 
death from being found in any part of the Spanish 
dominions. He allowed them, however, to quit his 
kingdom with such of their efifocts and merehandiae 
as they had bought, but forbade them from cariying 
away any kind of gold or silver. 

The brother Turrecremata backed this edict at To- 
ledo, by forbidding all Christians giving, under pain 
of excommunication, the slightest succor, or the most 
common necessaries of life, to any Jews whatever. 

After the promulgation of these laws, there depart- 
ed from the kingdoms of Catalonii, Arragon, Valencia, 
and other countries subject to the dominion of Ferdi- 
nand, about one million of Jews ; the greater part of 
whom perished miserably ; in foct, the suflferings they 
underwent at that period, may be eonpared to the af- 
flictions they endured under the reigns of Titua and 
Vespasian. This expulsion of the Jews caused incre- 
dible joy to all the Catholic kings. 

In consequence of the various edicts made by the 
kings of Spain, and the general and private inquiai- 

* Ferdinand the Fifth as King of Castile, was only 
Ferdinand the Second as King oif Arrsgon. 
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ton in the kingdom, aboat iwo ihouBond heretics were 
in a Teiy ehcMt space of time bomt at Seville, and 
between the yean 1483 and 1520, upwards of four 
tfaonaand were burnt, besides an immense number who 
wenrcoodemned to perpetual imprisonment, or obliged 
to perfenn different kinds of penance. The emigra- 
tion, in consequence of these laws, was so great, that 
it was leekoned Rve hundred houses were left empty 
in this city ; in the bishop's diocese, three thousand 
heretics were either put to death, otherwise punished, 
or expatriated themselves to escape punishment. Thus 
did these jnous fathen make havoc among the here- 
tics. * * ** * * * * 

The introduction of the Inquisition at Toledo was 
a fertile source of riches to the Catholic church. In 
the short space of two years, fiAy-two determined he- 
retics being burnt, and two hundred and twenty con- 
demned fi>r contumacy : hence may be conjectured 
the imaunte uiUity of an establiflbment, which had 
periormed such great works in so short a period from 
its foundation. 

From the commencement of the fifteenth century. 
Pope Boniface the Ninth had in vain endeavored to 
establish the Inquisition in the kiogdom of Portugal, 
where he created the Provincial of the Dominicans, 
Vincent de Lisbonne, inquisitor general Innocent the 
Seventh, some yean afterwards, having named the 
Minim, Bidacus de Sylva, inquisitor. King John the 
First wrote to that Pope, telling him the introduction 
of the ioqaisition into his kingdom was not only 
against the happiness of his subjects and his own in- 
terests, but even against that of religion. 

The pope, touched by the representations of this 
prince, revoked the powen granted to the newly-esta' 
blished Inquisition, and authorised Mark, bishop of 
Sinigluglia, to abaolve the accased, which was ac- 
cordingly done ; and iho«e who had been deprived of 
their places, were reinstated in their offices and dig- 
nities, and many others delivered from the fear of 
having their property confiscated. 

But the Lord is admirable in all his ways .' continues 
Fsxamo; ibr that which the sovereign Poniiffa could 
HOC obtain by the moat earnest entreaties, King John 
the Third granted voluntarily to a skilful impostor, 
whom God made use of for ibis good work. 

Indeed the wicked are often made useful instru- 
ments in the hands of the Almighty, who reproves 
diem not on account of the good they work. Thus 
vrhen St. John said to our Saviour : — *' Master, we 
saw one casting out devils in thy name, aad he ful- 
knveth not us ; and we forbade him. because he fol- 
loweth not o&" But Jesus said, ** Forbid him not, for 
there is no roan which shall do a miracle in my name, 
that can lightly speak evil of me. For he that is not 
i^ainst us is on our part" Paramo relates subse- 
quently, that he saw in the Library of St. Lawrence 
at the Escurial, the document in Saavedra'sown hand- 
writing, where this impostor explains at full length, 
diat having fabricated a false bull, he made his en- 
tree in Seville in quality of Legate, with a retinue of 
a hundred and twenty sue servants, and during his 
twenty days abode in the archbishop's palace, he de- 
prived the bein of a rich nobleman of Seville of thir- 



teen thousand dacals ; this money he eitorted by 
prodacing a &1se obligation of the above mentioned 
sum, whidi that nobleman acknowledged having, 
borrowed, whilst residing at Rome, of the Legale; at 
length, arriving at Bad^jos, Saavedra there presented 
certain forged lotten as from the pope to King John 
the Third, upon the strength of which, that sovereign 
permitted him to establish tribunals of the Inquisition 
throughout the principal towns of his kingdom. 

These tribunals soon began U> exercise their jurif' 
diction by condemning and executing a prodigious^ 
namber of relapsed heretics, and absolving such aa- 
were penitent At the expiration, however, of six 
months, came to be fulfilled the words of the Evan- 
gelist, "that there is nothing covered that shall no^ber 
revealed ,* and hid that shall not be known.*' For the* 
Marquess de Villanova de Barcarotta, seconded by 
the governor of Mora, carried off this charlatan, con- 
ducted him to Madrid, and obliged him to appear be- 
fore John de Tervera, Bishop of Toledo. This pre- 
late, thundfntruck at all he heard of the impostures 
and address of this false legate, sent the minutes of 
the case to pope Paul the Third, as well as the acts 
of the Inquisitions which Saavedra had established, 
and by which it appeared a great number of heretics 
had been already judged and condemned, and that 
this impostor had extorted by his skill more than three 
hundred thousand ducats. 

The pope, however, could not help acknowledging 
that through the whole afiair might be traced the 
finger of God, working a miracle by his providence r 
and he formed an assembly of this tribunal in 1545, 
under the name of the Holy Oflfice, which in 1589 
was confirmed by Sixtos the FUXh. 

All authon agree with Paramo respecting the es- 
tablishment of the Inquisition in Portugal. Anthony 
Souz% alone, in his '* Aphorisroes des Inqoisiteurs,** 
doubts the authenticity of Saavedra*s history, affirm- 
ing, that he thought it very probable that this man 
might accuse himself without being guilty, for the 
sake of having his name handed down te posterity by 
the glory which would accrue to him for such an act 

But in the recital of the afiair which Soua substi- 
tuted in the place of Paramo*s, he lays his own Tera- 
city open to suspicion by quoting two bolls of P&ul 
the Third, and two othen also of the same pope to* 
the cardinal Henry, the king's brother; bulls, which 
Souza has not only omitted inserting in his own workr 
but which have never been found among any of the 
collections of apostolical bulls; two ^cogent reasons 
£ot rejecting his opinion of the matter, and coinciding 
with those of Paramo, d'lUeicas, de Salaaar, de Men- 
do9a, and othen. 

When the Spaniards passed over to America, they 
carried the Inquisition with them; and it was intro- 
duced into India by the Portuguese as soon as it was 
authorized at Lisbon. This makes Paramo remark in 
his preface, *' that this verdant and flourishing tree 
has extended its roots and branches over the whole 
world, and produced the sweetest fruits." 

No true idea, however, can be formed of the juris- 
prudence of the Inquisition without referring to the 
*' Directory of Inqutsiton,** written in Latin by Nicho- 
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Um Eymeric, grand inquisitor in the kingdom of Arre* 
gon about the fourteenth century, and addretsed to 
his brother inquisitors, in virtue of the authority of 
his office. 

A short tiiB« after the invention of printing, there 
appeared at Barcelona in 1503 an edition of this 
tvork, which soon got distributed Into all the Icquisi- 
tlonir. A second edition in folio made its appearance 
in 1578. with a short exposition and commentaries by 
Fmieis Pegna, doctor of divinity and a canon. This 
edition is dedicated to pope Gregory the Thirteenth. 
t^e abbe Marellet gave an abridgment of Eymeric's 
VTork in 1763, from which we take the few following 
qaotations — i 

Eymeric says, page 58, '* Commiseration for the 
wretched condition to which the children of the con- 
demned are reduced ought not to lessen the scarcity 
«f this office, since, according to all laws both divine 
and human, 'The sins of the fathers are visited upon 
Iheir children.' " 

Page 13.3, " If an accusation be entered in their 
annals, though there be every appearance of the said 
accusation being false, yet the inquisitor must not 
erase the same from his books, lest what may not be 
manifested at the time, should ultimately come to 
light" 

• « * « * « * 

Page 291, " It is necessary that the inquisitor meet 
the cunning of the heretic with canning, that he may 
say with the apostle, " Nevertheless being craAy, I 
eanght you with guile.'* 

Page 333, " When the culprit has been delivered 
•over to the secular judge, and the latter has pro- 
nounced sentence, the criminal shall be conducted to 
the place of punishment, accompanied by certain pi- 
ova people, who shall pray with him, and not quit 
him until he has rendered his soul up to his Creator. 
Bet they must be most particular, neither to say nor 
do any thing that shall hasten the moment of the cul- 
prit's death, ibr fear of committing any irregularity. 
Thee, ibr instance, the criminal must not be exhorted 
to Boant the scafibld or present himself to the execu- 
tioner, neither advise the latter to place the inslru* 
meats of punishment in a position, that shall facilitate 
the death of the culprit, and render bis sufferings 
shorter, for this would be an irregularity." 

Paramo printed at Madrid in. 1598, a book on the 
- Holy Office," which met with the approbation of the 
doctors, the eulogies of the bishop, and the sanction of 
the king. In this work, he mentions that the Inqui- 
sition put to death above one hundred thousand per- 
sons. It is impossible at the present day to conceive 
any horrors half so extravagant or abominable, but at 
that time they were considered most natural and 
landabte acts. All men resemble Louis de Peramo, 
when they are fanatics. Paramo, however, gives 
vrith the greatest simplicity, a relation of the esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition in Portugal; which, coin- 
tiding exactly with the accounts given by fbur other 



historians, we give the substance of what they relate 
unanimously. 

Curtoua Eitablidiment of the InquisiHan in Pertu- 
gat.— At the beginning of the fifteenth century, pope 
Boniface the Ninth had for a length of time appointed 
certain monks to visit Portugal, and go from town t& 
town to bum all heretics, Mahometans and Jews; bat 
as these monks were not stationary, the kings even 
sometimes complained of their oppressions. Pope 
Clement the Seventh wished to give them a perma- 
nent establishment in Portugal, the sa^eas wasgran^ 
ed to them in the kingdoms of Arragon and Castile; 
but there were diffi^rences arose between the oonrti 
of Rome and Lisbon; minds became embittered, the 
Inquisition suflhred, and in consequence could obtain 
no firm fboting in Portugal. 

In 1539, there appeared at Lisbon a Legate from 
the' Pope, who reported that he came to establish the 
Holy Inquisition upon immoveable foundations. He 
brought letters from Pope Paul the Third, to King 
John the Tliird, and asserted that he had other letteis 
from Rome, ibr the principal officers about the ceurt ; . 
his credentials as Legate were duly signed and sealed, 
and he showed indisputable authorities, for estaUidi- 
ing a grand inquisitor, and the difiTerent judges of the 
Holy Office. All this was the work of an impostor 
named Saavedra, who had learnt how to coonterftit 
the various documents, make the false seal, and ap- 
propriate them properly, and had brought the whole 
to perfection at Seville, from whence he had arrived 
with two other impostors. His retinue was magniA- 
cent, being composed of more than a huiiflred and 
twenty domestics. In order to support this enormona 
expense, he and his confidants borrowed at Seville, 
immense sums, in the name of the Apostolic chamber 
at Rome; the whole plan was concerted with the 
most skilful artifice. 

The king of Portugal at first expressed his surprise 
that the pope should send a Legate a later; without 
previously ha\ing given him any notice thereof; to 
this the Legate haughtily replied, that in so urgent an 
aflair as the permanent establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, his Holiness would allow of no delay, and that 
the king was sufficiently honored by the first courier 
who brought him the intelligence, being a Legate of 
the Holy Father. This speech silenced the king, who 
dared not indeed make any reply ; the Legate, on the 
same day appointed a grand inquisitor, and sent eveiy 
where to receive the tenths, and before the court 
could receive any answers from Rome, he had caused 
two hundred persons to be burnt, and collected up- 
wards of two hundred thousand crowns. 

In the mean time, the Marquess de Villanova, a 
Spanish nobleman, from whom the legate had bor- 
rowed a considerable sura by means of false bills, de- 
termined to pay him off according to his deserts: in- 
stesd, therefore, of making any compromise with this 
impostor when at Lisbon, he waited until the Legate 
repaired towards the frontiers of Spain, when he 
marched thither with Biiy armed men, carried Saa- 
vedra off, and conducted him to Madrid. 

The imposition was soon discovered at Lisbon, and 
Ae Council of Madrid condenmed the fabe Legate, 
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8ttV8dn, to &a whip, and ten yean at the galleys ; 
but what ja moat remarkable of the whole proceeding 
if, that pope Paul the Fourth haa aince eonfimied all 
thai this impostor had ectabliahed; and rectified in the 
pkoimda of hia divine power, all the little irregvlari- 



tiea of the proceedingi, and rendered that aacre4» 
which had been purely human. 

It ia thus the loquiaition became permanently eala. 
bliahed in Portugal ; and all the kingdom acknowledged 
in it the hand of providence. 



GOOD WIVES OP WEINSBER6, 



mOH THB OXRMAN OF lUEQCK. 



Who can tell roe where Weinaberg Ilea ? 

Aa btave a (own aa any ; 
It moat have cradled good and wiae» 

Both wlvea and maidena many. 
Should I e're wooing have to do, 
I' iaith, in Weinaberg will I woo! 

The ampeior Conrad, on a time, 

In wrath the town waa battering; 
And near it lay hia warriora prime. 

And atordy horaemen clattering; 
And, with fierce firing, rode and ran 
All about hia hone and nan. 

• 
Aa fain the little town withstood, 

Though every thing it wanted. 
So did he awear in vengeful mood 

No netcy ahoald be granted : 
And thus hia herald apoke— >< This know, 
1*11 hang yon, raacala, in a row V* 

When in the town waa heard thia threat, 

It caused a great dejection. 
And every neighbor neighbor met 

With mourofol inteijection : 
Though bread waa very dear in price, 
Tet dearer atill was good advice. 

" Ah, wo ibr me, most wretched man ! 

Gnat wo the siege has won nsT' 
T%ey eried, and every priest began 

"The Lord have mercy on us !" 
"Oh, wo! wo! wo!" on all aides clanged ; 
«« We leel e'en now aa good aa hanged !" 

When in deapair wiM men will sit. 

In spite of council'inasters, 
How oft haa saved them woman'a wit 

From manifold disasters ! 
Since woman's wit, as all men know, 
Is subtler than aught else below. 

There was a wife to her good man 

But yesterday united ; 
And she a wise scheme hit upon 

Which the whole town delighted, 



And made them all so full of glee. 
They laughed and chattered iamonsly. 

Then, at the hour of midnight damp, 

Of wives a deputation 
Went out to the besiegers' camp, 

PrayiQg for capitulation : 
So soft they prayed, so sweet they prayed ! 
And for these terms their prayer was made : 

*^^rhat all the wives might be allowed 

^Their jewels forth to carry ; 
What else remaioed the warriors proud 

Might rive, and hang, and harry ;" 
To this the emperor swore consent. 
And back the deputation went. 

Thereon, as soon aa morn waa apied. 
What happened T Give good hearing! 

The nearest gate waa opened wide. 
And out each wife came, bearing— 

True aa I live! — all picka-pack. 

Her worthy hoaband in a sack ! 

Then many a courtier, in great wrath 
The good wives would have routed : 

But Conrad spake, ** My kingly faith 
May not be false or doubted ! 

** Ha! bravo!" cried he, as they came; 

•* Think you our wives would do the 



Then gave he pardon and a feast, 
Those gentle ones to pleasure ; 

And music all their joy increas'd. 
And dancing without measure; 

As did the mayoress waltzing twirl. 

So did the besom-binding girl. 

Ay, tell me noW where Weinsberg lies. 

As brave a town as any, 
And cradled has it good and wise. 

Both wives and maidens many : 
If wooing e'er I have to do, 
'Faith ! one of Weinsberg will i woo ! 
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O day and night ! but thn is wondnwi •wage.* jAofc^^eirf. 



" Loot Mn. flnith, did yon hear the newt V 

" Good hMVeM ! no^what i« it V* 

" Awfiil-Hiwliil, indood !*' 

" Ml*. JtSMi, joo firighioD me— do toll me whei yOQ 

*• Whjr, joa remember Mn. Simpeoo'i maid Jena, 
don't joor 

** To be rare I do— a nieer, tidier, genteeler gal id 
lier eitiwaiiQii waan't to be foond in the whole village. 
What of poor Jane f Ton don't mean to aay that tbe'e 
got married f" 

" Mri. Smith, don't ewiandpaU me — I never lilie to 
be intermftod in a tad atory." 

" Pbor Jan»— poor thing! Who'd a thought ahe'd 
a gone to a thrown heiaelf away in that ere kind of 
manner ! Who'a it to, Mra. Jonea ?" 

** I declare, Mra. Sniih, yoii!retoo infecluna for any 
thing in the world. If yon don't chooae to let me go 
on, you may tell the story yoorselC" 

" Well, well, Mn. Jooea, pray excoae me. Do go 
on — when was the poor thing married 7" 

** Married ! — who said any thing about her being 
married ? I tell you, Mn. Smith, it'a aomething wotm 
than being married." 

" Wone than being married I Mn. Jones, tlie thing's 
impoaaible." 

"Perhapa if you were in poor Jane's place, jrou 
would not think aa" 

** Well, my dear, you raly do alarm me ; do relieve 
me from thia atate of eapenas, and tell me, at once, 
what haa happened." 

«* Well, DOW, don't interrupt me. You must know 
Jane went down last week to Egg Harbor, to see her 
•ooain. Her oooain livee doae on the beach there, 
and IB married to one Tom Wella, who keeps the ho- 
tel. Well, there was plenty of company, and there 
they was, going into the mnij/ every day, ladies and 
gentlemen, and all together— oh,'ii's a horrid thing, 
this aea bathing— don't you think so, Mn. Suiith T" 

** Tea, indeed, my dear, worry dreadful — its down- 
right iodeoent I wonder how genteel folks can think 
of going into the water in such shocking dhftabeV* 

- That's jiat what I say, my dear ; but aa I was say- 
ing, they all goee into the water, and Jane among the 
leet, and when they were just turning about to come 
out of the water, you see, there comes along a tre- 
nendoua big crocodile,"— 

** Mn. Jones, pray lend me yonr salts." 

" And before she could say Jack Robinaon, eata poor 
Jane up, in the presence of the whole company, juai 
with aa much eaee as you would eata buttered muffin. 
They do say her blood waa scattered all over the 



'*0h, shocking! I declare I feel quite Atsrertoat. 
But are you sure, my dear, that the creature was » 
crocodile— I can't help thinking it moat have been » 



- No, Mra. Smith. I'm certain rare it was a croco- 
dile— I had the thing from Mrs. Wilson heraeU; and 
she's the best authority in the world." 

*• Oh, no body doubts Mrs. Wilson, of coarse— b«t 1 
didn't know we had any crocodilee in thte country-^ 
I thought they all lived in the river Nile." 

*' La, my dear, how could you think so, when Mrs. 
Wilson says they don't — but, bless my soul, here she- 
oomes, and now you may ask her for yourself" 

And Mrs. Wilson entering as ahe spoke, made up- 
the trio of old crones. 

"Oh, my dear Mrs. Wilson," cried Mra. Jonea, 
" how do you do. I have just been telling Mis. 
Smith this shocking affair of poor Jane Clark. Now 
do tell us, to settle all dispute*— waa it a crocodile or 
a shark?" 

'* Oh, my dear creature," anawered Mn. Wilaon, in 
a drawling tone, " certainly a crocodile, by all man* 
ner of roeana. How could any one for n moment 
think otherwifie, when I had it from dear Mra. Tom- 
kina' own dear aelf, and she knows all the particn- 
lara." 

** Well, my dear madam," aaid Mrs. Smith, ** will 
you be so kind as to rttaU to us the circumstaneaa of 
this horrid oatertlrqfe t 

** Certainly, my dear, certainly, with the greaieet 
pleasure in the world. You most know Jane bad 
leave from dear Mn. Simpson to go down ta Cape 
May"— 

"£gg Harbor," said Mn. Jones. 

** No, my dear, Cape May," reaponded Mra. Wilatm. 

"Ton toldme Egg Harbor," aaid Mra. Smith to 
^n. Jooea. 

** And it waa Eg^ Harbor," peraiaied Mra. Jonee. 

'*Cape May— Cape May— certainly Cape May," 
reiterated Mn. Wilaon— "I know it was Cape May, 
because MrB.Tomkina' brothor'a wifo'a nncle'a fint 
couain*8 daughter was there at the time, and commu- 
nicated to Mn. Tonkins all the most important fiicts." 

"Well," said Mrs. Jones, "go on— Mra. Simpson 
gave Jane leave to go to Egg Harbor" — 

" I tell you, my dear. Cape May," ahrieked Mn. 
Wilaon. 

" O, aye. Cape May," aaid Mn. Smith. 

"Yea," continued Mra. Wilaon, "ahe had leave 
from Mra. Simpaon to go to Cape May to see bar sis- 
ter"- 

"Her cousin, my dear— her ooosin," interraptod 
Mn 
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"Oh, yes!" edged in Mrs. Smith, *'only hor cou- 
lin." 

"I know belter;" shouted Mrs. Wilson, **itwaB 
h«r own giniwine sister, I tell you — I guess I oughi 
t0 know who it was best, when I had the whole Btory 
from dear Mrs. Tomkins, and she knows the whole 
family, every mother's son of them. However, you 
may have it your own way — I'm not going to tell 
things to bo contradicted every minute." And she 
folded her arms and pursed herself up, as if determined 
OD the most obstinate silence. 

Joibat this moment, ibrtunately for the incipient 
beUigemats, a servant entered to inform Mrs. Jones 
that lome one wished to speak with her in the entry. 
The old lady immediately rose and followed her maid, 
hat the had scarcely reached the outside of the door, 
before, with a loud scream, she rushed back into the 
parlor, and throwing herself into a chair, covered 
her face with both her hands. 

Both the other ladies insiantly ran to her 



"My dear Mrs. Jones, what is the matter?" 

*'0h!*' sobbed Mrs. Jones, "her ghost! her ghost! 
die'i oat in the entry now — poor thing ! why didn't 
they give her decent burial? oh! oh?" 

** Yes, indeed, my dear," said Mrs. Wilson—'* but 
how ooald they do it, when the hungry crocodile left 
them nothing to bury." 

** Thai's very true," whimpered Mrs. Jones — " but 
why, my dear, should the girl haunt me /—why don*t 
•he go and scare Mrs. Tomkins?" 

** I don't want to scare no body," said Jane Clark, 
fopping her head into the room. 

'* Ah, there she is again," screamed Mrs. Jonea, as 
the once more covered her face with her hands, 
while the two other ancient dames tumbled over one 
another into the iiir corner of the room. 

**Ia the name of heaven," said Mrs. Smith, " do go 
away-— can't yon lay still in the crocodile, till you're 
well digested 7" 

"Poor spirit," exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, quaking 
with terror, " pray depart and rest Jn peace." 

** Vm not a spirit," answered poor Jane, her eyes 
■taring with astonishment — but Mrs. Simpson sent 
me to ask you, please lend her your preserve stew 
paa." 

As neither of the ladies had ever heard of a ghost 
talking of stew pans, they ventured to look up, and 
fbdiog her rather more florid than ghosts are gene- 
tUy allowed to be, they once more got upon their 
feet 

Bin. WilaoD was the first to speak—" Why, Jane," 
■he said, in a tone of the most ineffable surprise, *' is 
thia yoa ? — Is it possible you aint dead ? — How did 
ytm eoeape from the crocodile ?" 

" What crocodile, ma'am?" asked Jane, with great 
■iiBpljeity. *' I don't know apy thing about a croco* 

"Then it is not true,'* continued Mrs. Wilson, " that 
yov were eaten up by a crocodile at Cape May"^ 

*0r Egg Harbor," interrupted Mrs. Jones. 

" Why, no, ma*am — lad bless you, who put such an 
«U DoCion iiuVkPtir head f " 
■ 9 



tuuMKonr 1 



*' Well, Jane," said MA Jones, " I'm glad to find it 
is not true — so go down into the kitchen and ask 
Siella to give you the stew pan" — and Jane made her 
exit with a "yes, ma'am" and a low courtesy. 

"Til go right away," said Mis. WiUon, after a 
pause, " and luirrah Mrs. Tomkins for telling roe such 
an outrageous lie, and making me appear ridiculous 
by repeating her stupid nonsense. I'll let her know 
I'm not lo be mode a laughing stock whenever she 
pleases — that I will !" 

** Yes," said Mrf. Smith, *< she has been making 
fools of all of us. Do, Mrs. Wilson, tell her a piece 
of your mind." 

'* ril do it, with a witness, yoo may depend upon 
it," answered Mrs. Wilson, and she hurried off to have 
her revenge on Mrs. Tomkins for her supposed af- 
front. 

Poor Mrs. Tomkins did not dream of having given- 
oflence to her neighbor by the information she had 
communicated respecting Jane Clark's misfortune, and 
when Mrs. Wilson entered her parlor, she was utterly^ 
unprepared for the storm of words which followed. 

" How dare you, Mrs. Tomkins," said the exasper- 
ated lady, " come for to go to make a fool of me and 
Mrs. Jones, by telling us such a rigmarole abeut Mrs. 
Simpson's servant, when you knew every word of it 
was untrue. How dare you, Mrs. Tomkins, take such 
liberties with a person of my age and respectability?" 

*' Why, dear Mrs. Wilson, you astonish me— what 
do you mean ? I am sure I told you nothing but the 
blessed truth, and it's very hard, so it is, that I should 
be abused for telling yon the news as soon as I heard 
it myself. Poor Jane ! I am very sorry for her, I'm 
sure." 

" Yoo may spare your pity, Mrs. Tomkins ; there's 
no occasion to be sorry for her." 

" Why, Mrv. Wilson, I think I should be sorry for 
any body that had been eaten up by a huge croco- 
dile," 

" Pshaw," said Mrs. Wilson, " she's no more eaten 
up by a crocodile than you are." « 

** Oh, my dear creature," answered Mrs. Tomkins, 
" I had it from my son Jo, and I've always taught him 
to be very particular in telling me the truth." 

" Well, I don't know any thing about that," ob- 
served Mrs. Wilson, " but there roust be Fome grand 
mistake about this whole business, for I can tell you, 
Mrs. Tomkins, I saw Jane Clark, not half an hour ago, 
with my own eyes." 

" Bless me, Mrs. Wilson, you don't say so ! Well, 
that is odd, to be sore. Why, Josey," (lifting the 
window and screaming into the garden,) " Josey, I 
say, come here, I want you." 

And presently a stout, rosy, happy-faced, quizzical- 
looking boy of about fourteen, bounded into the room. 

** Well, mother," said Jo, " what do you want with 
me?" 

" O Josey, my dear," said the doting mother, " I 
wish you would not roll about so on that grass — just 
look how you have dirtied your new roundabout." 

" O, it's no matter for that, mother, I've got another 
clean one"— and Jo was about to scamper off again 
to his playw the garden. 
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*Here-— oome hen— come here," exclaimed his 
r. " ihat'e not what I want" 

**0, 1 be; pardon/' aaid Jo— **I thought joa were 
done wiihme." 

** No, I am not," said Mrs. Tomkins; '*now come 
to ne — Do quK twirling^ that handkeffchief. Toa 
restless little imp, can*t jroa be quiet- one moment, 
while I ask you a question f 

** Yes, nm'am, I guess so." ■ 

** Well, then, didn't you tell me that Mrs. Simpson's 
maid, Jane, had been eaten up bj a huge croco- 
dile r 

" No, ma*am.*' 

«<« Why, Jo, do yoo want to make your mother a 
liar?" 

** No. ma'am." 

''Oh! you little wretch! you'll break my heart 
What do yon mean ? Pray, then, sir, whal was it ]rou 
cZMtenmer 

" 1 told you, ma^am, that Jane* Clark had been 
carried^ off by an aUigaior," answered Jo, very 
calmly. 

" Well, sir, and isn't that the same thing f and It's 



not true, sip— for here's Mrs. Wilson saw Jane Clark 
not a half hour ago, ali^e and well" 

*' That may be, ma'am, but I told you the truth not^ 
withstanding." 

** O, Jo, yon are too provoking ! Do you mean to calT 
Mr». Wilson a liar V* 

'^No,ma'im." 

'* Well then, sir, pray what do you mean f* 

'* 1 menn what I said, ma'am— that Jane Clark was 
carried'off by an alligator." 

''Jo, you deserve a good beating. WilT yoa ex- 
plain yourself, or will you not?" 

** Yes, my dear mother, I \yill, and if you will l&^ 
give me for this one jest, I will promise to fry never 
to oflend' you again." 

" Come and kiss me, yon naughty boy." 

" Well, then, mother, didn'ut Jane Clark ran away 
last week, and get married to Sam Johnson? — and 
didn't they use to do all their courting at the alley- 
gate? — So, I'm sure, tho' she is alive and well, and 
has come back to her mistress, I wasn't so very far 
from the troth, when 1 told yoa that Mrs. Simpson's 
maid had been carried off by an aOey-gaU-r." 

FhHadelphiik T. 



THE HASTY WORD 



■ Y 1£IB» O. ■. WATXaiKAN. 



Foif et it, oh ! Ibrget the aound. 
That had such &ial power to y 
It wa4 not meant to deeply dwell 
With aoch a dark and withering spell; 
It was not meant to give a pain. 
Thai kind tones could not heal agaiik 
A hasty word will sometimes siait 
From out an overburden'd heart. 
That tears, however ftst they fall. 
Can ne'er again its sound lecall; 
And time, as still it onward rolls, 
Divides yet more the once knit soula^ 
Until the heart ia only sticr'd 
With mamoty of a hany word. 

Oh ! let it not in mercy rest. 
Within thy once forgiving breast; 
Look back upon the days of youth. 
Of guileless love, of trust, and truth; 
Look back upon the pleasant days. 
Whan life waa made of summer nja. 



When every look and tone of nine 
Was gently aMwered back by thine; 
Whea, not a thought of eiiher's heart. 
The other's love did not impart 
Look baok, look back, and tell me, will 
Thy wounded pride uphold thee atill; 
WiU ne fimd pleading voice be heaid 
Foff pardon, frf a hasty ward? 

When fleeting years shall pass away, 
And earth shall claim her kindred cUy; 
When parted by death's dreadful doom. 
There's no forgiveness in the tomb ; 
Think, how thy sick'niiig heart will jrMa 
For that which never can return. 
And all those sunny days will riaa 
Befiire ihy vainly aching eyea. 
And all the thousand lonea ef love» 
Again within thy breaat shall move; 
Then, in mine ear, will be nnheMd» 
Thy pardon, for a hasty word. jB 
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PAG E S FROM 

THE DIARY OF A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER. 



THE MURDERESS. 



« Quo temel est imbata lecen*, MrvaUt odoieii^' 
Ttata dio/*— JTorocr. 

<* It will have blood, they ny— b!ood wiD have hlotA.'**^Skak*peare, 



It !• a &ct eslabliBhed by the windom of the learn- 
ed, and the experience of the inquisitive, that there 
•re principles in the physiology of woman which pe- 
ealiarly capacitate her for endurance and perseverance 
vider protracted affliction. 

In the corroding paogs of hunger — under the ne- 
ceaary inflictions of temporary abstinence — at the 
bed of the sick or by the side of the dying, when 
naghity vigih are prolonged to almost incredible en- 
durance^— and under almost every physical hardship, 
tD which the constitution of human nature is subject- 
e<f, it is nniveraally admitted that the gentler sex have 
m cfaaiacierisiio patience and ability, Which remarka- 
My capacitates them for scenes of trial. 

lAm, in his sturdy nature, may bare his breast to 
tta iighming^s flash, or stand unshaken amidst the 
wrath of the devastating thunderbolt — he may stand 
«l the cannon*^ mouth, or mane the lion in his den — 
bot pot him under the chronic afflictions, which press, 
IhoQgh lightly, yet with prolonged and imiiring cer- 
liinty upon him, and his peevish and impatient nature 
sinks under the endurance of bis trials, while woman 
at his side, stands uncomplaining and resigned. 

In the mental vicissitudes, however, to which the 
bomaa ftmily are constantly subjected, there is a d is- 
titoction, which a course of some considerable expe- 
rience in the waywardness of the human mind has 
oonviaced me, throws no such favorable contrast in 
the oonsiitntion of the sexes. Man is impetuous, and 
geDeralty in extremes while under excitement, no mat- 
ter bow evil or debased, but he is nevertheless quick 
in his susceptibilities of change, and oRen traverses 
ilom the nadir of sin and criminal depravity to the 
aenith of moral rectitude. Reformation in the most 
abandoned of men, is a matter of occasional observ- 
ance with the mental physiologist, and temporary 
aberrations ftom the straight path of virtue with 
them, without irretrievable confirmation la their er- 
nn, ara instances of frequent occurrence. But the mind 
of woman oaoe tainted, and the oorruplion is irreme- 
iable. The foaniain of her thoughts once poisoned, 
•od there is no purity can ever flow therefrom. Once 
ckained to crime, and her fetters are rivetted ibr life. 
Ai I have the beautiful sentiment of an author unknown 
t> a e^ ^ When the drear winter throws his mantle 



over nature, and strips the verdure of the fbrests and 
the plains, and binds his icy fatten on the limpinl 
stream, there is a melanchuly, but not without its hap- 
py anticipations of returning verdure and wonted free- 
dom. The season of flowers will come again — the 
streams will flow gracefully and lightly as befbre— 
the trees will again toss their cumbrous load of greeo- 
ness to the sunlight— and by mossy stone and win(t 
ing rivulet the young blossom will start up, as at the 
bidding of the fairy guardians. But the heart of vVO> 
man has no change like that of nature^ It has ji9 
second spring time. Once blighted in its hour of 
freshness, it wears for ever the mark of the spoiler. 
The dews of afiection may fall, and the gentle raia 
of sympathy be lavished upon it, but the sore root of 
blighted innocence will never again waken into Ixie, 
nor the cherished flowen of hope blossom with their 
wonted beauty." 

A large experience in criminal practice, has ttogKl 
me that in a majority of cases, where oAndten aftf 
exposed before our human tribunals— the ol^t ef all 
earthly penalties — which are, or ought to be. only ftl^ 
flicted for the pr^benticn^ and not the punishment of 
crime — is obtained in a favorable number ef ca s e r» 
when judiciously administered to tnan, bat that tvo^ 
man, once arraigned, seldom conclndes her iniqaitottft 
drama until death draws the curtain upon her. 

My diary presents to me many appalling evideMMM 
of the irresistible truth of my conchisiona, ami a* f 
have received them from the liv'mg impreas, sa h«f« 
I recorded them, with nothing extenuated, attd sarallp 
I may add, ** nor aaght set down in naKoe^ to iW 
sex. 



Mart Stewart was arrested, upon inftgnnatlMk 
privately conveyed to the mayor of the city; vpoft' Ri 
charge of Infanticide. 

She was a woman of no partlctthir character ev 
feature, bat in her carriage and demeanor, exMbllett 
an attractive dignity and peculiarity of manner, thUtf 
won for her, from every eae who bebeM her, the iMM 
favorable prepossessions. Very respectably attirafl',; 
and giving evidence <^ atune oooridanbler refineneitt 
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in her convenationa with the officers of justice, she 
soon excited a lively sympath}' in the breast of 9very 
•ne who heard her. *She professed herself to belong 
to the family of a respectable farmer in an adjacent 
county, from which she had long been estranged, in 
the prosecution of her apprenticeship to a trade in 
this city, and her after settlement in the responsibili- 
ties of business for herself. She early requested that 
no publicity should be given to her unfortunate situa- 
tion, that might excite a suspicion in the mind of her 
friends, and urgently prayed to be allowed to meet 
the dreadful charge alledged against her, with such 
assistance only as could be commanded by her from 
the sympathies of strangers. To answer this request, 
the mayor concluded upon a private examination of 
the case, and with her approval, and with a generous 
desire to aflbrd every opportunity to the prisoner, de- 
spatched an officer for roe, to request my attendance 
as counsel for her. I met the prisoner immediately, 
and had « full and confidential interview with her, 
before I announced my readiness to enter upon the 
examination of the cause of her arrest What was 
disclosed to me in this interview, was never, and ne- 
Ter will be, divulged by me, except so far» as it will 
hereafler appear, her own voluntary act gave me the 
pe.rmission. 

The magistrate handed me a letter directed lo him. 
which contained the first intimation of any charge 
against the prisoner received by him, and on which 
had opened his investigation. The ibUowing is a copy 
of that letter; 



Philaddphisy 

, Esquire, Mayor, &c 

It is under feelings of the greatest excitement, I 
convey to you the intellignce which this note will 
opeTi to yoa, and I feel that nothing but the solemn 
pledge given by me to a friend while on her dying 
bed, could force me to make myself instrumental in 
the disclosure of a crime so horrible as the one which 
I am compelled to aid in bringing to light. Mrs. 
■ 8 ■ , who died on the twelfth of last month, sent 
for me to visit her a few hours before her death, 
and converse with her on a subject that ren- 
dered her miserable beyond hope, and without reveal- 
ing which, she felt that her soul was writhing in an- 
ticipated retribution. I accordingly waited on her, 
and learned from her the following facts, which, in 
obedience to her request, and my pled^ to her, I now 
briefly impart to you. 

Mary Stewart, a young lady now living in 

street, No. — , about six months since was a resident 
in the house of Mrs. S. While there, she gave birth 
to a child, which she, in the most cruel and horribly 
nnnatural manner, destroyed, and secretly disposed of, 
and from the force of her persuasions and entreaties to 
the deceased, and another inmate of the house, the' 
only persons who discovered her crime, prevailed on 
them to withhold the disclosure of their knowledge 
from the world, and thus partly to participate with 
her in her demoniac criminality. The only living 
ivitnea of this deed, now resides in street, 



No. — , from whom you can obtain the full informa- 
tion requisite for a judicial investigation. 
Yours, &c., 



In consequence of the reception of this letter, the 
mayor had sent to the direction of the witness therein 
referred to, and found a person whom he believed to 
be the one alluded to, and had her brought before 
him. At first, the witness disclaimed any knowledge 
of either party mentioned in the letter, but when the 
assurances of perfect harralessness to her were given » 
with the expression of a determination to have the 
matter most thoroughly investigated, by the oflicen of 
the law, she at last yielded, and confessed her full 
knowledge of the whole transaction. She being de- 
tained, an officer was immediately despatched to 
arrest the unnatural mother, who was found at the 
place described in the letter, and immediately cooduct- 
ed to the office. 

If I was prepared, the mayor announced to me, the 
investigation should proceed, and the witness for the 
first time, be introduced before the prisoner. I signi- 
fied my client's readiness for the exparte hearing, and 
every thing was arranged as for the most solemn de- 
nouement. 

The door of the private room of the police was 
opened, and the witness, an interesting woman of j^et 
youthful appearance, came forward and confronted the 
prisoner. 1 had expected at this meeting to witneaaa 
a scene of no ordinary excitement, and had nerved 
myself to meet a burst of agonizing apprehension from 
the prisoner. But she sat, fixed and unmoved in even 
a muscle of her face, and her dark and piercing eye 
flashed in indiscribable glances at the person of die 
witness, as she approached to take the ^ible from the 
hand of the clerk, who rose to administer the oath to 
her. Being sworn, she, under great agitation and with 
much apparent reluctance, deposed in substance, to 
the following efifect. 

Mary Stewart, the prisoner, was an inmate with 
her in the house of Mrs. S., about nine months since. 
One morning, Mary had remained an unusually Ions 
time in her chamber, with the door locked on the in- 
side, and, from the noise she made, appeared to be 
unusually engaged. About noon she came down 
stains and went out of the house, apparently by the 
back door, with something carefully concealed in a 
basket, that hung upon her arm. In a few hours she 
returned, and immediately retired to her chamber, 
which had been locked in her absence, and the key 
taken with her. A short time after her return, Mrs. 
S. and the witness went to the door of her room and 
demanded admittance, which was, after some delay, 
and with great reluctance, granted to them. On en- 
tering, they immediately discovered that Mary had 
been engaged in washing something like blood stains 
from the side wall of the chamber, and, in the quick- 
ness of womanly apprehension, Mrs. S. exclaimedi 
" Mary, where is your child ?" 

Mary faltered a moment, and, the tears gushing 
from her eyes, she threw henelf at the feet of Mis. 
S., and clinging to her, prayed her secrecy and for- 
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giveiMflL She bad been playing with her child in 
her anna, ahe aaid to na, and in an unlucky accident, 
had let it fall with much furce against the wall, by 
whieh it was killed. She feared to disclose her un- 
happy carelessneaa to any one, lest it might excite 
unjust suspiciona against her, and had secretly cou- 
Teyed the body of her dead infant to a distant com- 
mon, and. with her own hands, had dug, its grave 
and covered it over again with the green sod which 
she had disturbed, intending to tell ihu family that she 
had left it out to iMMird, whilst she should engage 
again in the bu^inem of her trade. »She was now dia- 
covered, and she had resolved, in the event of our 
expoiore of her, to prevent her public degradation by 
the deprivation of her own life. 

Under her strong appeals, and the threats of per- 
noal destruction, which she frequently made to us, 
we were coDstrained to pledge ourselvee to secrecy 
apon the shocking events which were disclosed to 
w. 

A crQai*examination elicited but few additional 
particulan. The prisoner had been married, by her 
own repreaentationa, and her husband — the father of 
her child — bad been dead near a ycnr. She had 
fieqaentiy represented his death as peculiar, and very 
nidden, and such as to excite in her mind strange 
iQBpictons, at the time of his decease. She had no 
company visiting her at the house of Mrii. S., save one 
male friend, an Italian, who had been the boon com- 
panioD of her departed husband, and who was the 
only Irieiid that stood by her, and assisted her in dis- 
charging the laat dutiea of aflection to his remaina. 
Hie examination closed. 

A consultation with the benevolent magistrate in- 
diKed me to advise a disclosure, on the part ff the 
ptiiooer, of the spot where she had deposit ^i the 
eorpse of her infant This advice, the professional 
■ao will readily observe, was baaed upon a calcula- 
tioD ef the force of the defendant's confession of the 
death, and the means thereof, as an entire evidence, 
and the derogating circumstances attending the con- 
eealmeni of the body. If no other evidence appeared, 
bat saeh as was derived from the lips of the prisoner, 
then, whilst from that source the commonwealth de- 
rived the information, and the unfavorable suspicions 
which hovered around the concealment of the death; 
m, from the aame aource, by the principles of the law, 
must they receive the evidence of the means by which 
that death waa effected. This had been fully and 
firmly stated by the prisoner in her every acknow- 
ledgment; and such being the case, it would exhibit, 
on her part, a frankness and honeaty of dealing with 
the prosecution, which must weigh heavily in her 
behalf, on her fatnre appearance before a jury of her 
fellow beioga. An interim of an hour or two trans- 
pind, dnriag which the prisoner remained in the pri- 
vate office of the police. On returning with the 
Biayor, after a ahoit abaence, we found that the offi- 
cait despatched for the purpose, had succeeded in ex- 
hoflUDg the body, and had brought it with them. The 
maaina were immediately submitted, in their decayed 
*late, to the scrutiny of intelligent men of the medical 
piofiMBOo, aad the result of their examination was 



greatly unfavorable to the prisoner. The led side of 
the skull, or temporal bone, was largely fractured, and 
the interior of the head, especially the brain, was in 
a state of great disorganization. This, however, it 
was generally admitted, might have been occasioned 
by the instruments, used in searching for. the body, 
coming in contact wiih the head, and particularly so» 
as the corpse was found in (he earth, unsheltered by 
a cofHn, and in a state of entire nudity. 

Upon this evidence, 1 felt myself compelled to sub- 
mit to a binding over. The chamcter of the crime 
precluded the admission of bail, and Mary Stewart 
was finally committed to await her trial, at the next 
term of the Oyer and Termtner, on the charge of In- 

FANTICIPB. 

The humanity of the keepers and inspectors of the 
prison, ena'bled her, at my aolicitude, to obtain the 
situation of assistant nnrse in the female hoapital, dur- 
ing her incarceration, so as to relieve her from the 
nauseous and contaminating associations of the felon 
inmates that thronged the prison. 

In two weeks after her commitment, the grand in- 
quest presented a '* true bill" against her, and the suc- 
ceeding day was appointed for her trial. She was 
accordingly brought into the crowded court room, and 
in a firm and aolemn tone, responded to the interro- 
gatoriea of her arraignment — *^ Not ChuUy** 

By permission of the court, she was removed from 
the criminal deck, and allowed a seat by me in the 
centre of the forum. Her dignified demeanor, and 
the efifect of a neat attire of the deepest mourning, in 
which I had caused her to be dressed, told with great 
force upon the sympathies of all around her, as well 
as upon the jury empannelled to try her cause/ 

The evidence was heard in full. The case was 
opened and concluded, on the part of the common- 
wealth, by the able attorney general, with much 
power and eloquence, and I, in my place, exerciaed 
all the pathoa and ability I possessed, in making the 
defence. The jury received the charge of the court 
and retired to meditate upon their verdict. An hour 
of fearful and dreadful suspense elapsed before the 
jury returned. At last the stillness around was dia- 
turbed by the stentorian voice of the attending officer 
calling out to " make clear the passage for the jury." 
They came in. The foreraaii handed the indictment 
to the clerk, and in anawering the interrogatory— 
** How say you. Guilty or not Guilty f " — spoke in so 
low a tone as to allow the word QutUy only, to reach 
the ears of those immediately around him. For the 
first time in all my relation with the defendant she 
gave evidence of deep sensation. As the word 
" Guilty*' fell upon her ear, she uttered a piercing 
shriek and swooned away upon the floor. "Not 
Chnlty" repeated the foreman of the jury, in a louder 
tone, and the breathless suspense which had rivetted 
all around in the stillness of death, was relieved by 
loud acclamatioRs of satisfaction from the by-standera. 
But it was a long time ere the defendant could be 
sufficiently recovered to undersUnd the true issue of 
her fate. As soon as practicable she was placed in a 
carriage, under the care of a person who had been 
provided to take charge of her, and removed to a re- 
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thed part of the city, to remain until >h» eoold meke 
■fnngemBiita, by her own detire, to leeve the city. 

The Beit day I waited on her, and fonnd her Much 
nlieved. She placed in my hands a aealed packet, 
and expreningr. with rooch apparent feeling and ain- 
eariiy, her gtatiiBde to me, reqnetted me to receive. 
m the only recompeniie she c(»uld make to roe, the 
encloaed evidence of her confidence in me, which she 
enjoined on me to reiain unbfoken in its seal, until 
I received ponttve intelligence of her death. - When 
I am gone." said she, " you may give the woiW the 
benefit of my experience in the bitter froita of a wick 
ed life." 

In a few weeka after her acquittal, I heard of her 
departure for the West, in company with her Italian 
friend. 

Before a year had elapsed after the departure of 
Mary for her new abode, I opened the morning pa. 
par, and in perusing it, was startled with an account 
oi**A shocking Murder and Suicide" which had been 

perpetrated in the Territory of . Two 

new settften, an Italian and his wife, who had resided 
in _....«.. settlement for several months, and 
had won the affoction and respect of the neighbor- 
hood by their urbanity and hospitality, were the sab- 
jecls of the bloody drama. The husband had con- 
ceived a jealousy for hitt wife, on account of the re- 
pealed visits of a wealthy neighbor, and, returning 
I a revel at a neighboring town, under the influ 
of intoxication, uud finding his wife absent, 
aeught her, and discovered her on her way returning, 
i» company with the object of hia suspiciuas. 

Without exobaoging a word, he plunged a laiige 
knife which he carried, into her breast, and feMed 
her, li^less. to the ground. He immediately com- 
meneed a pursuit after the fleeing and affrighted com- 
panion of his wife, and finding himself outstripped by 
his objeci, he halted in despair, and buried the un- 
eheatfaed blade, yet reeking with the warm red cutw 
Mnt of his victim's heart- blood— deep in hia own 
heart. 

My suspicions were immediately excited upon this 
intelligence, and I sought and received from the most 
positive sources the oonflrmation thac the parlies in 
this tiaosaction vsere my late client and bet bahao 
fliead. I wo* now at liberty, and broke the seal oi 
the packet which had been, aa it were, bequeathed to 
ae by Bfaiy Stewart Written in a neaA female chi- 
lography, I read the following: 

«<This brief confession of my sinful course is pre- 
pared by me, in the solitary moments allowed me in 
my prison, to be read by you, after my mortal dissu- 

lulion an event, which something within informs me 

is close at band, even should I escape my present im 
pending danger." 



My proper and maiden name is Agnee — — ^ 
I was educated and raised in If ew England, where 
an my kindred reside. At an earTy age I was placed 
at a boarding school of great celebrity, in the east, 
and entered upon a oouiae of tniiion the meet oom- 
prehensiw. At the age of sevwfeeD, I had nearly 



clofced ihe period of my scholastic probation, and wsff 
initiated, to some small extent, in the maxes of the 
world's society. I was precocious in the aflkirs of 
love, and had around me a host of professing admi- 
rers. From the number of theee I had selected one, 
as the object of my devoted attachment My destiny, 
afterwanls linked with his, proved, by the events I 
am about to disclose, to be twin-fettered to disgrace 
and crime. 

My first love, for such I then often termed him, 
was an exile from France, whose representations made 
him a patriot martyr to the cause of freedom, in the 
revolution which had then recently disturbed that rest- 
less people. To him I wholly con)>igned myself, and, 
wrapt in his idolatry, I made my heart but as the 
dial-plate, on which his finger should point out its lone 
and sentiment I heard with rapture his protesta- 
tions, and, in return, freely disclosed to him the isola- 
tion of his power over me. Never, however, shall I 
now forget the sentiment he often expressed to me, as 
if to rebuke the unchecked fervency of my adoration— 
On garde long-temps eon premier amatU, ^uand on 
n'en prend pas un second. 

The discovery of our attachment by my friendi snd 
family,' met with ihe most decided rebuke. 1 wss 
removed from school to avoid him, and for a time, wsi 
'debarred from every opportunity of seeing or hearing 

from him. I was at the village of H , ondcr 

the strict guardianship of a maiden aunt, whose rigid 
principles were esteemed the best panoply for my 
susceptibilities. 

One evening a stranger stopped me, while return- 
ing from a visit to a n^igbbor in ihe village, and placed 
in my hands a note, directed to me, ip a hand I quick- 
ly recognised. 

J hosiened home, and flying to my chamber, kiswd 
the seal for the hand that 1 knew had impreaied it 
there, and eagerly broke it to devour the contents it 
shut from mo. It was from my Charles— and be 
waited at the foot of the village by the bridge that 
stretched across the little stream that skirted our town, 
to speak with me. To fly to him was resolved as in- 
stantaneous as the thought. We met in the full gosh 
of feeling that two hearts so wrapt in each other alone 
can appreciate. 

He quickly informed me he had come ibr me, and 
I must elope with him immediately. It was a hard 
struggle for me to decide between the certainly of 
parental affection, among the friends of my childhood, 
and the venturesome dependence upon the leve of s 
stranger, in a strange land. But the devofedncm of 
my aflbctions, as I gaxod upon their long loM object, 
again before me, braved me to the resolve to hazard 
every thing for him. 

A chaise was close by, prepared for ua, and we 
were soon hurried away on our road to Albany. At 
Albany such provision was made ibr me, as supplied 
the deficiency of a deserted wardrobe, and we were 
formally united in the holy banda. We immediately 
resumed our travel, destined to this city as the flked 
place of our abodb. A short time found us comfort- 
ably einiated in a retiretf part of one of the adjacent 
districts, and many months passed away in doe und^ 
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tavbed revel of aflection snd erijuymcnt. My hus- 
ttadV intefl^enee of the country made him the friend 
Of mmny Ibreigaett, who gathered around hifai, and 
•tDMiluivi) the eieloBive aoeiety in which we min- 
^. 

AnoBg Ae number of these, were, an old fellow- 
eooniryman of his, of reputed weahh, who aAerwards 
became an inmate of our botiae, and the young lia. 
lian, referred to by the witness exs mined before the 
mayor, ai ihe time of my arrest. 

As the first year of our connubial course drew to a 
dose, my husband's resources began to fail; and, 
wiiiiODt the means of resuBcitaiing them, we beheld 
poverty and want gradually making their inroads upon 
oor prospects of domestic bappiners. Day aAer day. 
we strove to invent some plan by which , we might 
escape the gripe of penury that was closing, finger by 
finftr* apaa ub» bm without suoeess. £very useless 
end dispensiMvaMicIfrof furnitttrethathad ornament- 
ed our liiiie eyry, .went to pracnre oor daily suste- 
nance. At length, these weie exhaosted, and day 
after day paaMd in absolute want of the necvssarieb 
of life. Charles could endure this sitnatiun of thing" 
no longer, and after many restless nights spent in in 
efleciaal eflbtts to devise some honest plan to regain 
ourselves, a new thought seemed to flit across hi8 
brein. He niae earlier than usual, and paced the 
ehambet with a quick and impatient tread. After a 
long tioi^of siJenoe, I endeavored to stir into some 
warmth the smuuldering ashes of our hope, by the 
promises of better days—but no-no — it would not 
da - TAg^lmd muM bt dowr exclaimed Charles, as 
his eye-baJ4ediJated into a gorgon fiercenesa. » Whai 
deed V* I ezciaisaed, tecrilied at the nnnaturat appear 
ance that hmi oame over hiak " fik. pi—, must die,** 
continued he» *' Be ieold, and will soon go without 
my assistance. He haa the means of supply big com 
fim tone^yet he has stood by and seen the finger of 
bonger draw those lines apon that cheek, whose 
blooming fullness was first pressed by a stranger's lips, 
when I vowed to supply a bounteous parent's place^ 
he has seen our house stripped, piece by piece, of the 
linle luxuries that surrounded us, when he first came 
into ii, and he has not had the soul to say — take this 
pittance until you can return it again to me. St 
P ■ , I say, must die." 

To be brief— [ spent the sncceediog day and night 
in nnabating eflorts to dissuade him from his horrid 
purpose. But the struggle seemed over in his mind — 
it was to make the resolve, and that having been ac* 
eofflp^hed, nothing could shake him in his reaolution< 
His parpoee became mine, and we now only sought 
to devise the safest plan for its aoc-emplishment. 
Cbarlea had grown intimate, amid the numerous 
scenes of crfme which prevailed in bis native country* 
daring its dark period of revolution^ with various ad' 
■sa uj aa uf in§widi en is» thni wesai kiMsan m phaiwiiBry 
to produce the cUuut assimilation to iiatttf%.ii secnr- 
lift the ilMikof ihejp viaiiiik 

To this knowledge he applied hi—ilg; md I was 



irii parpose, to administer, in what w«|9nqrHgenuiiy 
WDold baaCioggaai. 8t P wasaooo taken sad- 



deiily ill and a few hours only, told the certainty of 
my success. This being in ihe period when the Asi. 
tttic cholera was at its height in the city, the sudden 
and violent dearii excited no suspicion in the neigh* 
borhood, but seemed, more eflectually to close the 

door to scrutiny. St. P was publicly buried, 

and Charles and myself soon possessed of the means of 
present relief, though to a fur less extent than we had 
antici|)aled. 

The stain of guilt was now on my soul — the virus 
had been instilled by the hand that should have pre- 
served my purity, and my heart was changed. Upon 
his soul rests the fatal consequences which followed 
afler. The afleciion which I had entertained for him, 
through all our trials, unshaken, now became chilled, 
and the fountain of pure love from which I poured 
out my adoration for him was now dried op. We 
strove hard to brighten oor past happiness into the 
show of praaant lustre, but the spoiler had tain hii 
blight upon our hearth, and wt9 were cheerless and 
miserable. Our Italian friend stili visited us, and soon 
discovered the change which had taken place in our 
demeanor towards each other. Hia suspicions imme- 
diately atiributi'd this to the ready cause of the incon- 
aiancy of u Oman's love, and he snoii addressed to mo 
ationtions of so unequivocal a character as to leave 
me no room to doubt his desires. For a long time I 
sustained myself against his wiles, but my heart was 
alreody pul luted by the worst of crime— my husband 
had nibbed hHuselfof all the attributes that rendered 
his province sacrod — and 1 at length fell into the SLare 
that ha J been ingeniously laid for me. 

We carried our illicit intercourse to such an im- 
pious extent, as to lead me into a new inlatnation, 
and to render ray hushoiMPs society odious to me, as it 
placed a temporary restriction upon my indulgeooo 
in the vicious oouiee of my perverted aflbetiona. At 
length, I worked myself into the resolve lo rid me of 
his longer prevence. But how was ihi^ to be efieetedt 
Alas!— he himself had taught me to think of it — the 

potion that destroyed St. P would put him to 

rest as quietly. My resolution was fixed, and my pa- 
paramour associated with me in my new purpose. 
Charles died suddenly— and I, involved in the deopest 
apparent grief, followed him, amid the sympathies of 
surrounding friends, who had been won to us by our 
urbanity as neighbors, without suspicion's faintest 
breath upon me— to the grave. It now became ne- 
cessary for roe to put on, for a time, the closest ob- 
servance of fresh widowhood. I broke up my liule^ 

household, and took board with Mrs. S .alluded 

to on my trial, receiving occasional visits only froa 
my confederate. Soon after, I gave birth to my fiiaC 
child. But oh! how different did I look upon m^ 
babe, from that soul throbbing and ezta^ic glance 
with which a virtuous mother first beholds the pledge 
of her connubial bliss. I felt as though there was no 
Kf^stiMN» in my breant fbe if, and ettrsed the fitat 
h e w» i ii yof it»itol» tfheai, Ant gMpe the token-of aai^ 
mation. I persisted in the strictest seelnsiov ftom all 
a«atoi»» np» I mkmUm flP» Hat t ewitwd unfkvwaMfr 
sospicioni of my materaai mud ai — % in f^ fiuuly 
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Soon ailer (be birth, I fell into a broken ileep— I 
dreamed my dead hiiBband — my murdered Charles — 
came to my bed aide and demanded my babe. He 
grasped it, and I wrestled with him for its possession. 
In the terrqr of this struggle I awoke. The dim light 
of a flickering taper cast its undulating shades over 
the room, and I fancied every moment I yet saw the 
figure of the departed father hanging over his child. 



I was lost in frenzy and madness. I knew not wh«t 
I did. My brain was on fire, and my heart felt like 
some molten load within me. I seized my babe by 
the feet, and with a giant's strength — whirling it 
round my head — dashed its littl« frame against the 
wall, and sunk upon the floor, with its smoking brain* 
bespattered over me. 
The sequel of my history you know. 



THE WORKS OF DIVINITY. 



An angel came from tho realms of light, 
Dressed in his plumage beaming bright— > 
He came to me in the dead of night 
And bid me, mortal, through the sky, 
Upon his pinions, high to fly, 
And view the works of Divinity. 

Aloft we sped through endless space. 
Myriads of worlds like oars to trace, 
And countless suns with radiance bright — 
The centres of their spheres of light — 
And secret stars h^ showed to me. 
All framed by the hand of Difinity. 

On, on we went, to brighter spheres, 
Beyond the sinful vale of tears. 
To the home where spirits, pure and blest, 
Take, with God, their heavenly rest — . 
And BOW behold, said the sprite to me, 
Man's last estate with Divinity. 



To earth we came, and Ihe dew- washed' mom» 
In its freshness, told the day was bom; . 
The smiling green, and the loaded trees, 
Waving their fruits to the gentle breeze — 
All spoke to the heart, their gifts to be 
Fresh from the hands of Divinity. 

A sprite of earth, we saw, in a bower, 
Twining in wreaths th* acacia flower: 
A being so light that her fairy form, 
Ling' ring on earth, like the dew of mom 
Seem'd -hanging in doubt, of which to be, 
Of earth to be claimed— «r Divinity. 

"Twas Woman, he said, the giA of heaven, 
The first on earth that to man was given; 
For lonely by nature he had been 
The discons'late child of Doubt and Sin, 
Had she withdrawn, ot denied to be 
His connecting link with Divinity. 
Philadelphia. J. H. B. 



O, TELL ME WHERE. 



BY C. W. THOHBON, PHILA. 



O where, tell me where have the vernal breezes 

' gone? 
The fresh'ning winds still sweep me by upon the 

dewy lawn, 
But the balmy breath of spring is past— its odors are 

withdrawn. 



O where, tell me where have the summer roses fled! 
The leaves still hang upon the trees, tho' sombre bow 

and red, 
Bat flowers that in the garden smiled are withered, 

sear, and dead. 



O where, tell me where have the woodland songsteni 

flown? 
But late the forest echoed loud with their enchanting 

tone, 
Yet now, alas! its only song is winter's dreary moan. 

O where, tell me where ate the joys of childhood's 

day? 
The vernal breeze— the sommer rose— the soogater's 

pass away- 
like them, the freshness of the heart denies aiengtiK 

ened stay. 
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LOVE AND AMBITION 

A JEWISH STORY. 

IT PHILANOKR 8. KUTER, A.. M. 



Love, fiune^ ambitkni, avarice— *tM the Mane, 
Eaehidle-aBdaUiu-«iid none the t 



Tor all are meteon with a difl^rentnaine, 

And death the •id>lenDoke where TaiiMbet the flame. 

ChUde aanid, Canu IF., Stanza IS f. 



CHAPTER I. 

Ten world of oun haa been called changeful, and 
with truth. Yet are there in it aome thinp which 
neither ito age nor its wiadora have been able to 
alter. Search the pages of earth's hiatory, and tell 
me when either love or ambition has been diflerent 
from what they now are. Even io Paradise, what bat 
ambition prompted the woman to touch the fruit 

'* Of that forbidden tree, which, tasted once, 
Bcoughi death into the world, and all our wo?" 

»-tho ambition of possessing, like Deity, the know- 
ledge of good and evil. And what, but love, could 
have induced the man to share with his erring wife 
the fulfilment of that denunciation— *< Thou sbalt 
surely die." Though in this, the first and saddest in- 
stance of their influencing human beings, they are 
apportioned diflerenily from their usual siiuarions; as, 
generally, ambition is stronger in man — love in woman. 
Tk not onfrequently the case, however, that both are 
fimnd, to a certain extent, in the same bosom. Both 
have caused aome happiness, but who shall say that 
their happiness can equal the sorrow they have pro- 
cored, from the banishment out of Eden, to thediaap- 
pointmenta which have led, in our own day, to many 
an unhallowed suicide t 

To ambition's ladder, who ever found the cloud- 
hidden aommit? Men have climbed its dizzy height, 
till their braia has maddened, and then their fiUl has 
made room lor the next adventurer. And to love, that 
enchanting dream, whose waking is as sad as the 
dream itself is delightful — to love, whoever found a 
reality f Yet, what young person is there, who does 
not look to love, with its shadows of happiness, as one 
of lile's greatest charms ? and feel, if not say with 



" Tho' 'tia all but a dream at the best. 

And still when happiest, soonest is o'er. 
Tec, even in a dream to be blest, 
la BO sweet that 1 ask for no more." 

The final reanlts of love and ambitwn are not nn- 
freqaently the same— disappointment, and an early 
gra?e ; bat their immediate eflects, and manner of 



operating on the heart, are far apart as light and dark- 
ness. Love, for others, will sacrifice self; ambition, 
for self, would sacrifice every thing else in earth er 
heaven. 

The sun rose, one morning, near three thousahd 
years ago, pretty much after the same fashion in which 
it now rises. At least, I question if v,e should know 
any diflference, for the wisdom ihe sun gets by seeing 
the follies of mankind, does not teach him how to rise 
and set : it but shows him what fools have the benefit 
of his rising and setting. Out from that varied world 
on which he looked, we will select for our story tho 
detail of some things; with their connecting circum- 
stances, not entirely irrelevant to the afore- mentioned 
subjects — Love and Ambition. # 

The kingdom of Israel was under the dominion of ■ 
its bravest monarch, its poet-king. For years had 
David reigned over the favored race. The nation 
which he ruled was known over all the earth, not only 
for their prowess, but for the wonders which had been 
wrought for them by their Deity. His court was filled 
with the wise among counsellors, and the brave among 
warriors. Who should reign happily if not hef 

It was the Feast of the Passover, and wheli the son 
rose over Jerusalem, he shone on streets crowded with 
myriads of Hebrews, from the grey-haired patriarch 
of five-score, to the boy whose wondering eyes pn( 
questions to every thing he saw, — fi»r all the malea 
in Jewry were there. Concerning this festival, and* 
its accompanying rites, there were dark stories abroad 
among the Gentiles ; but little was known certainly^ 
for the Hebrews were a people dwelling moatly alone, 
not mingling with other nations ; and few stnngen 
cared, even had they been permit^, to remain in the 
city during the observance of rites fearful as those 
were reported to be. 

And It 1MM a strange festival. For a week and a 
day was it continued, though its most interesting parts 
were the commencement and close. On the day pre- 
vious to the feast, every family provided its paschal 
lamb ; which, on the first day of the feast, at the ninth 
watch, (about three o'clock, P. M.,) was slain. Na 
word was spoken through the camp. The head of 
each family was his own priest. He slew his lamb, 
and in the eventide, when the fire had prepared it, he 
set it before his household. And then each one girded 
sandals on his feet, and gathered the folds of hia robe 
about him, and with a pilgrim's staff io hand, partook 
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in lilence of the sacrificial food. With the flesh of the 
sacrifice, waa eaten unleavened bread, with bitter 
herbs. And if there were any remnants, they burned 
them with fire ere the sun rose ; ibr nothing so holy 
as the paschal lamb must be left for comnwn usage. 

And then the children would inquire the meaning 
of what they saw. And the old men woold tell them 
how their fathers were slaves in a strange land, and 
bow, when their oppressors refused to let them free, 
the hand of the Most High scourged them with un- 
heard—of plagues ; and how, at last, the ^tmtioym 
spread his dark wings on the night-air, and the first- 
bom of Egypt fell as he breathed over the land. But 
wherever the bloody hyssop had stained the linteU 
the destroyer " passed over.'* 



CHAPTER II. 

m WHIOB A NSW SUBJXGT 18 INTRODUCKD. 

TiUB days of the feast had come and gone, till it 
vnM BOW the evening of the last day. And the mtil 
titode was assembled, not by hundreds, nor by thou- 
sands, but by hundreds of thousands, to witness the 
last ceremony. For then the high priest drew water 
finun Siloam*s Pool, and pouring it out unto heaven, 
made the last ofierii||^ for the people. 

And the monarch was there. Elevated somewhat 
above the oountless multitude of human heads he sat, 
surrounded by the chief officers of the kingdom. At 
hi* right hand, stood that ornament to hiM court, his 
son, the youQg prince Absalom. One would have 
thought in gazing on the yoq^og prince, that some 
seraph had been clothed with humanity, for that form 
seemed as if it could never have been cast in earthly 
mould. His countenance was one of perfect beauty, 
and his limbs had the must delicate and symmetrical 
proportion tbat;the fingers of nature ever Auhioned. 
Indeed^ it would have required no great stretch of the 
fancy, to imagine that some visitant from the unseen 
world bad been called to earth by the sacred riles. 

The water was poured out — the sacrifice ofifered — 
the hymn chanted, and tho vast assembly dispersing, 
when Absalom, with an obeisance to his royal father, 
turned suddenly into one of die more private streets, 
and hurried on till Jie reached the city gates. He 
passed rapidly out,*nU crossing the brook Kedron, 
overtook a veiled female, who was walking slowly 
before him. 

" Lady, who art thou ?*' said the prince, when he 
bad reached her side.* 

*' They call me Yehainab," replied the maiden, in 
a voice, the tones of which fell on Absalom's ear like 
the breathing of a harp when the wind passes over it. 
" I am the daughter of Raphar, the Tyrian ambassa- 
dor, and ray father's tents are just before us in the 
shade of yon cedar grove." 

* The reader is doubtless aware of the simplicity 
of manners and speech prevailing even now, though 
not so much as formerly, in the East 



** Yehainah," continued the prince, ** 1 have watched 
thee oflen during this feast, as I have seen thee in the 
streets of Jerusalem, and I knew that then wert a 
stranger—may I not see thy face ?" 

The lady raised her veil, and turned timidly to- 
wards the prince, who gave her a glance so earnest 
and admiring, that the veil fell instantly, while a deep 
blush covered the most beautiful face the eyes of Ab- 
salom eyer beheld. 

** Maiden, I love thee," said the prince, " wilt thou 
be mine?" 

" I fear," replied the lady, " my father will bestow 
me on the haughty Joab, the captain of the Jewish 
army, who baa demanded me." 

A frown passed acrosr tlie prince's brow for a mo- 
ment, as he asked hastily — " Dost thou love himf 

** O, no ! I cannot," responded Yebainah. 

" Joab shall not possess thee," said Absalom—" has 
thy father promised thee to him 7" 

'* He has; and Joab is a great man in King David's 
court— -my father dan* not offend him." 

" I am more powerful than Joab," said tho prince; 
** dost thou know me f" 

The maiden cast a single glance at the beantifbl 
form beside her; " There can be but one such," she 
said, within herself; then aloud, " am I not in the 
presence of the young prince royal, Absalom V* 

" ThoQ art in the presence of one," replied the 
prince, " who would prefer thy love before the throne 
of Jodea, to which he is hair.'^ 

''Would that it might be thus," said Yehainak, 
musingly, and almost nnoonsckHisly. <*Bat see!" 
she added quickly, ** the sun has set, I must go, mj 
father's servant will be in search of me." And ah* 
turned from him. 

'* Slay," said Absalom, earnestly. 

The maiden slopped an J looked around, raisiiig h»r 
veil as if to listen. 

" Promise lo meet me to-morrow at sunset, in yon 
myrtle grove." She smiled — blushed— -then, dropping 
her veil, ran ofl^ and was soon lost firom sight among 
the cedars. 

It was with a feeling, the natare of which be kiaa* 
self scarcely knew, that the prince was retvning t« 
the city, when— -^ re-crossing the Kedroo— be vras 
accosted by one whom we must introduoe to ottc 
readers in a new chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

A OHARACTKR, ANO A C0N8P1RA€Y. 

Among all the counsellors of King David, there 
was none to whose words and advice such heed was 
given, as to those of Ahiihophel. Bom of a fanailj 
which ranked high in one of ihe foremost of Israers 



t It is highly probable, that had Absalom lived, he 
would have succeeded his (aiher on the ihrone^ An- 
non, the eldest son, was dead. Of Chiliab^ the aecond* 
we find no montion. Absalom was the third and fii- 
vorite son. Solomon was, at this time, a mere child. 
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tribes, and educated in all the learning of the day, it 
. aaemed as if nature had determined to put the wisdom 
of a senate in a single head. 

He was not beyond the middle age of life, yet he 
bore, and perhaps jastly, the character of the wisest 
man in all the east In his person, he was rather 
mider the common size, though there was an air of 
dignity abont him which all who approached him felt 
His grave, piercing eyes were overshadowed by a pair 
of heavy, though handsomely arched eyebrows; just 
betweefi which, were those two deep lines that al- 
wayv'nuifk the man of thought; and which alone in- 
teTTupfjpd the smoooth expanse of his marble forehead. 
The only sospicfoqs features in htstkiuMenance were 
anmnd his motfll^'i^^ire the lines indicated, (if \hef' 
told truihO that the ruling passion of the son), what 
over that might be, would be gratified at the risk of 
every thing. For the smile that lurked there, sneered 
at every precept, divine or human, that crossed the 
heart's wish. 

Upon the whole, the impression that a stranger re- 
ceived, especially from a casual glance, was quite 
fitnorable. Yet was Ahithophel feared ranch, loved 
little, and known still less, by the common people, who 
saw in his unequalled wisdom, and haughty demea- 
nor, that aristocracy of nature which is always hated, 
while it is feared. 

The ruling pasion with Ahithophel was ambition. 
An ambition which would not have thought it blas- 
phemy to wish for a share in the throne of heaven 
itaelf, and which, like that of the arch-fiend would 
sty— 

" Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven." 

But as the counsellor had no particular wish to 
reign in hell, and no very strong hopes of serving in 
that heaven whose existence he questioned, he had a 
most ardent dnire to rule on earth, to reign over Israel. 
And well had he matured his plans. 

In a situation which exposed little danger to hrm- 
setf— that of counsellor— he had sloi^ly. but surely 
advancfd from one step to another^ till ndw, save the 
royal iUafly, there was but one man in the kingdom 
of higher atation than bimsejif. That man was Joab, 
die captain general of tlie 'kingV army. It need 
scarcely be a ddWIfj B S t {(ley were bitter enemies. 

Ahtifaophel had long seen, (and the conviction had 
ooit him more than one sleeple«s night) that it would 
be utterly impossible to supplant Juab while David 
WIS king; for the general's great military skill and 
renovm rendered him too necessary for the king to 
dispense with his services. But the bold counsellor 
had conceived a plan, the success of which would 
aisare to him all that he wished, and jvhich he saw 
most be completely successful, provided his instru- 
Dents would work well. His chief instrument was 
Absalom ; his plan— to make him king. Ahithophel 
well knew the fickleness of the Hebrews, and how 
much they were carried away by appearances. Ab- 
salem was a brave, handsome, and accomplished, yet 
careleM yoong prince ; fond of the pomp of power, yet 
^■■I'lkmg iti caiea.'niit was preciaely what the coun- 



sellor wanted. Could the wished-for revolution be 
efiected, Absalom might possess the name and pomp 
of king, while he wielded the power. Nor did he 
despair of being able in the end, to remove Absalom 
also out of his way. 

Ahithophel had begun cautiously — he never 8poile<l 
his plsns by haste — and first carefully but surely 
sounded the prince on the subject This he had done 
in a manner, the minutiss of which will scarcely ad- 
mit of description, (or weeks passed ere the counsellor 
had satisfied himself in what he wished to know. 
And then, what he had learned was by slight, and 
almost meaningless hints ; which conld have had no 
treasonable interpretation, even had they been over- 
:^ejV<I..: The prince himself scarcely knew all they 
meant, nor indeed did Ahithophel design he should, 
at first, know every thing. He wished him to have 
room for conjeeture, and to conjecture, if possible, 
worse than the reality, in order to familiarize his mind 
with the subject and prepare him for a full develop- 
ment of the whole plot which the counsellor had de- 
termined to make at the first convenient opportunity. 

The counsellor had watched and followed the prince 
from the close of the sacrifice, and, concealed among 
the cedars, had overheard most of what passed be- 
tween him and the Tyrian maiden ; and he congratu- 
lated himself on having found another spring to app^ 
if necessary, to his machine. 

And now was his long sought opportunity. Re- 
questing an interview with AbsaI(TO, he led the way 
to the myrtle-grove which the former had pointed out 
to Yehainah. Then, having shown the prince to a 
grassy seat; and — with a freedom which none but 
himself would have dan?d, or been allowed to take- 
scaled himself by his side ; with a piercing and sus- 
picious glance around, ho began. 

The counsellor did not commit himself by opening 
his designs at once, and without prelude, thus leaving 
all the enormity of rebellion, and rebellion ngainst a 
parent, to scare the prince irom his scheme. Wily and 
cautious, he at first infused gradually into tke.soulof 
y^bsalom a portion of that towering ambition which 
was the living principle of his own being. Carefully 
concealing, or alirouding in sophistry, every thing 
which could remind the prince of the crime ; the 
tempter painted, as he knew how, the kingdom and 
the glory of it — watching, in the mean lime, with his 
serpent-like glance, in ilbsalom*s countenance, the 
efllecf of his words. And as he s^ the increasing 
interest and eagerness depicted there, he unveiled 
more and more of his plans. 

He could not have chosen a time better suited to 
his purpose. Absalom's mind had Iieen saddened and 
discontented by the words of Yehainah that she was- 
promised in marriage to his greatest enemy; and yet 
he knew of no means by which he could prevent her, 
(with whom he had become deeply enamoured, and 
for whom he would have given the kingdom which 
was now offered him,j from becoming the wife of one 
whom he hated with his very soul. Even were ha 
to apply to the king, h^ knew that his father, however 
be might wish to gratify him, would not oflend his 
fiivorite general, by adjudging to Absalom the maidan 
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wlio had been promiied to Joab. But were he him- 
■elf king, all would be weU. 

Theee thoagbtt paned throogh his mind in fkt lata 
time than we have occupied in writing then, and 
they added to the eflectof the oouniellor'B penoaaione. 
All that Ahithophel urged, and- all that Absalom ftlt, 
need not, cannot be told. Tis lofficient to aay, that, 
intoxicated leti with the picture of royalty, than with 
the proapect of haying aoon hie deareet wiihea gratified, 
and blind to all elae, the prinee liatened willingly to 
every thing he heard ; and ere they parted, he had 
OQoeented to a plot which, Ahithophel fondly hoped, 
would, in a few weeki, give him the power, though 
Abialom might poeieM the nefne,of Judea'a monarch. 

There waa one remarkable feature in Ahilhophel'i 
progect. It wai indeed one which marked hie whole 
conduct. He had laken especial precaution lo secure 
his own personal safety. Though bold as an evil 
spirit in his plans, he always so arranged ihem as to 
)>reolude ihe |>ossibility of danger to himself. This 
Was manife^Mn the present instance. He would have 
no conspirators, for they might betray. Absalom and 
he, alone, knew the secret, and they were too deeply 
interested to prove false. As to the success of this 
plot, the counsellor would not for a moment allow 
himself to doubt. He knew that, of the common 
people, enough would follow Absalom. " And (or a 
leader to the rebel army, he had fixed upon the brave 
and experienced Amasa, who, (though utterly ignorant 
now of his design^l would, he was confident, in the 
hour of execution, join them under the promise of the 
army's command. 



CHAPTER IV. 

eONTAIiriNG 80MK NKW CHARACTXRS, TOGKTHER WITH 

mnmLY sapiknt oiasavATioNa kklativk to thx 

ANOIKNTS, WHICH, BOWKVBA, FEW PXOPLX WILL 
SUJIVS. 

Tbk name oC Joab has already been mentioned, 
with the rank and office which he held in Judea. He 
v?as probably, next the king, the moet powerful man 
in the kingdom. He poeseased not only the command, 
but the afiTections of the army. This, however, arose 
more from his manner of scaring with the meaneat 
aoldier, the fatigu^and dangers of war, than from any 
of those means which are frequently used to this end. 
Them he knew not how to use, nor would he conde- 
scend to insinuate himself into the good graces of his 
soldiers. He was remarkable for sternness and open- 
ness. His opinions of any person or thing were writ- 
ten in his countenance, and he disdained to conceal 
•them. In the handwriting of nature, ambition was 
stamped upon his brow in plainest characters. He 
bad aa much, probably, as Ahithophel, but his was 
less regardless of law and right. The counsellor was 
Ilia superior in wisdom and deception. Joab's ambi- 
tion was of the kind which would urge him to dash 
Ibrward— overleaping, if he could, the impediments 
in his way, or at least, risking his life in the attempt 



Afiithopbel, on the contrary, would proceed cantaoosly.. 
putting little or nothing at risk, and removing patiently 
aught which might interfere with hia wiahea, yet in 
such a manner as todeetroy the possibility of personal 
injury to himself. Self was his god — sel^intereat tha 
single, absorbing principle of his philosophy. 

Joab saw and felt his inferiority to the wise conn- 
seller, and this did not aid to heal the enmity which 
could not but exist between two powerful men, who 
were each striving to rise higher, and who had long 
since learned that principle, so well known and acted 
upon among modern politicians— that in order ibr one 
to riae, the other must fall. But, though less wise than 
Ahithophel, Joab had common sense enough to avoid 
entering into any plots whose easy failure might en- 
sure his own fall, and what waa worse, hia rival'a 
exaltation. He was. thereibre, obliged to be content 
with watching his opportunity, determined to nae the 
first that offered, to remove out of his way the detested 
counsellor. 

There was one person in the court of King David 
who shared wiih Ahiihophel the most cordial hatred 
of Joab. This was no other than the prince Abealom. 
The causes of this hatred were little known, and aa 
little cared for by the prince, who, however, returned 
with interest the warm feelings of the captain general. 
As to the real causes, Joab himself would probably 
have refused to own them, if, indeed, he folly knew 
them. The fact was, the captain general, like all 
other great men, had one peculiar weakneas. Thia 
was his personal vanity, which could not but be 
greatly piqued at the evident, and lo him vexatious 
superiority of the young prince's peisonal attractioDs. 
Joab would have been as well pleased with a oons- 
pliment to his personal beauty, (which, by the way, 
was not much above par,) as at receiving his mooarch'a 
approbation after a victory. In addition to hia unpar^ 
donably prepossessing exterior, Absalom had, in aeve- 
ral small matters, thwarted the designsof Joab— more 
indeed from mere j^outhful sport than from any design 
lo injure ; so that what commenced almost causelessly, 
and in simple aversioa, ended in mortal hatred. 

Let us turn now from these to another person, who 
has been introduced, but not sufficiently described. 
Raphar, the noble Tyrian ambassador bad, with most 
other strangers, removed his residence without the 
city walls, before the Passover commenced. But his 
beautiful and only daughter, Tehainah, with the pro- 
verbial curiosity of her sex, madcaa we have already 
seen, frequent visits lo the city, during the oontinn- 
ance of the feast, and aometimes too, with no othec 
protection than her veil and her innocence. 

She was an eastern beauty, in the fulleat aenw of 
the I 



- A form of life and light, 
That seen, became a part of sight:*' 

with eyes, large, sparkling, and black, aa thoae of the 
gaselle, which she had petted among the bowers of 
her native home, and a free, whose laughing, happy 
expression betokened the heart yet unacquainted with 
crossed wishee, and blighted hopee ; her light, airy 
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Step, when walking, and her sylph-like ibrm, gave her 
almost the appearance of a spirit. 

During her freqaent rambles through the city, she 
had occasionally met Absalom, and from seeing him 
■he loved him ; for let me assure thee, gentle reader, 
{if tboH hast not already anticipated my remark in 
thine own experience,} 'tis quite an easy thing to fall 
in love vrith a handsome person. The prince had 
seen her also, and was no less enamoured than herself. 
Bat he was not alone in his admiration. The power- 
ful Joab had also been smitten with a feeling which 
hia stem bosom had never before acknowledged. And, 
in the precipitance with which he nsually put into 
execation his designs, had demanded the maiden from 
her father, as his wife. Raphar was a father, and he 
loved his daughter with all a father's love. He wns 
also a iaiihiUl subject and lover of his king. He saw 
that by acceding to the request of the captain general, 
he would secure a good — that is a noble husband for 
hia daughter. But this was not all. He wouM thereby 
acquire a stroi^ influence with the prime minister of 
Jodea, which influence he might exert much to the 
advantage of hia own sovereign. And his determina- 
tion was made. He bade his daughter prepare to 
receive her future husband. Raphar could not but 
perceive, when he named the prime minister, that the 
color and cheerfulness left his daughter's face. And 
the feelings of a parent were excited, though they were 
perhaps tinged slightly with anger. But he was an 
iodoJgent father, more so than was usually found in 
thai age. He called his daughter to him, and, whi^ 
he folded her tenderly in his arms, inquired if his 
choice would not make her happy. The poor girl 
was entirely overcome by his kindness, and confessed 
that she loved already — loved Absalom, the prince 
royal of Judea. The ambassador easily learned, afier 
a few inierrogatioDs, that she did not suppose her love 
returned— this was before she had met Absalom, as 
related in chapter II. — indeed she was not aware that 
the prince had seen or noticed her. 

Reader, indulge me for a moment. We read histo- 
ries of the old world~4Uid when, in the lives of the 
andeats, we find mention of their loves ; ten to oae 
we pass over them with the same indiflerence that 
we feel in perusing accounts of the most common-place 
occurrences. We never ask if, in their marriages, 
there were feelings concerned— hearts as well as hands 
married. Indeed, we are apt to look upon the ancients 
as a stoical, unfeeling set of beings, with no capabi 
lities for those refined emotions of love which we are 
loo willing to place among modern inventions or dis- 
coveries. Now / do verily believe that Adam fell as 
deeply in love with Eve at first sight, as did ever hero 
of modem romance with his mistress .And that this 
love continued even after her sin. Was it not aAer 
their unhappy transgression that *' Adam called his ' 
wife's name £ve V* 



" Yes, such the love-taught name, the first 
That ruined man to woman gave, 
Eyn in his outcast hour, when curst 
By her fond witchery with that wont 
And earliest boon of love— the grave." 



We believe, moreover, such was his love for her, 
that without her he could not have been happy 
in Eden; and that with her he_could sometimes 
forget his banishment, his lost Paradise, and be happy, 
There was, in our opinion, just as much real love in 
the old world, and as much disappointed love, with 
its too frequent results— 

" A broken heart, and an early grave," — 

as can be found in this refined age; though the old 
world had not, and needed not, a modern novelist to 
describe that love. 

Now the object of this confession of faith is to pre- 
pare thy mind, gentle reader, for believing that Ye- 
hainah loved with all that so-much-celebraied woman's 
love. Nor was it from first sight only. The above- 
mentioned interview with her father — in which he 
affectionately warned her against indulging a passion 
for one so much above, and so little known to her, and 
especially, for one who did not love her — closed by 
bis telling her that he had promised her, and that the 
sacrifice on her past must be made. All she could 
obtain was his consent to have her marriage deferred 
some little time. 

It viias on the evening afler the above that she met 
Absalom, (vide ohap. IF.,) and heard from his own lips 
that he loved her. Though this itself did not give 
her more pleasure, than his assurance that Joab should 
not possess her. These things, however, she did not 
mention to her father. Nor did she tell him, (she 
most probably forgot it, ladies have sometimes such 
poor memories,) that for weeks, she met the prince 
almost every evening by moonlight in the myrtle- 
grove. 

As the Passover had long since ended, and the 
stranger Hebrews were scattered, Raphar would have 
returned to the city, but his daughter entreated him 
earnestly to remain. For what reason, the reader must 
judge, but the reason she gave the ambassador was, 
that she thought her health would be better in the 
country than in the city. 

A few weeks passed, however, and her father ex- 
pressed his disbelief in the fancied efficacy of the 
country air; nay, he thought the vwy contrary efifect 
had been produced. For, he said, since coming there, 
she had lost color and cheerfulness, and indeed was 
entirely changed from the happy girl he had brought 
with him from Tyre. This was ^l too true. Poor 
Yehaihah would scarcely have been recognued by 
the merry companions whom she had left behind at 
her far home, and among whom she had formerly been 
the gayest of the gay. Her unfortunate love had^ 

" Like a worm i' the bud, 
Fed on her damask cheek ;" 

and not on her cheek only, it had preyed on her 
health and spirits, till she was now but the shadow 
of what she had been. The life and fire of her beau- 
tiful eyes were sadly diminished — the spirit-like elas- 
ticity of her step had vanished. What added to her 
misfortune and sufiering, was a kind of half acknow- 
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l«dged ooDacioumeai that the erred in allowing her- 
■elf to love one whose the could never be. She never 
repaired to an iifterview with Absalom, without re- 
■olving that it should be the last. For she could not 
bat feel that there was something wrong in those 
meetings which served only as fuel to a passion alrea- 
dy too violent for her peace. 

But where was Absalom meanwhile ? The prince 
had endured severe conflicts of mind. Crime was 
Dew to him, and though the sophistry of Ahiihophel 
had, ibr the moment, kept from his view the wrong to 
which he was consenting in sanctioning the counsel- 
loir's plot ; yet in after hours' reflection would and did 
letum. He saw that he had sufiered himself to be 
led to the verge of a fearful abyss, over which another 
■tep would plunge him irretrievably, and he shrank. 
He yrwB not wiihout ambition, though his ambition 
had neither the recklessness of Joab, nor the crimina- 
lity of Ahithophel : and the idea of rebellion against a 
parent whom he loved, was one so utterly repugnant 
to his Dature and religion, that he repented within an 
lioar after he had given his consent to Ahithophel. 
And ha would certainly have retracted that consent, 
hut—and his evil angel whispered him — this plot of- 
fered the only possible means of obtaining her who 
had become a thoamnd times dearer to him than life. 
His good resolutions were staggered in a moment-^ 
Lose Yehainah !— He could not !— The thought was 
madn e ss death! But how else could he gain herf 
He called to mind all the reasonings of the counsellor, 
and if they did not satisfy, they assisted to stifle his 
reluctance ; and, with an anxious, undecided mind, he 
resolved to wait and see what turn aflairs might take. 

Lost Absalom! He would fain have returned to 
virtue, but he could not. He had taken the first step 
dovniward, and now his evil genius had erected an 
inauperable harrier to his return. 

Oh ! is it not ever thus in transgression f The egress 
fipom our Eden of innocence is easy, but when we 
would return, we too often find a flaming sword has 
been placed there. Our first outward step sealed our 
destiny. 

And with this sage reflection, (which most people 
will think had been better omitted,) closeih this long 



CHAPTER V. 

* And there were ludden ptrtings, rach ns picts 
TIm Hfe ftvM oM yoaag hcait»--«nd chfllung nghs 

Which ne*eriiu8;ht be repeated. WhoeooIdrueM « 
If erermorB AMNild meet thoee matnal eyet? 

ChUde RarM, 

It was one of thoae evenings which frequently 
darken under an eastern sky, but which no language 
ean describe to our ears of the northern zone, so as to 
give OS an adequate idea of their beauty. The sun 
had travelled all day through a heaven whose azure 
was unspotted by a single cloud. The sunset with its 
g1oiy,«nd the twilight with its shadows, had passed 
away, and the moon was up. Her light, as it glitter- 



ed from the gilded pinnacles of the temple at Jenisa* 
lem, and glanced away over the fertile plains of Cai-' 
naan, fell on the form of a maiden so beautiful, that 
one would almost have expected the moonlight to 
pause a moment, that it might gaze longer on a thing 
so lovely. 

If angels ever envy us mortals any thing in this 
dark world of oun, it must be the possession of tbea* 
gentle, seraph-like creatures, for whom — ^if ancient 
chronicles tell truly— heavenly beings once felt earthlj 
passion. But not long do they envy us their poes oo 
sion. For those bright but fragile beings, that seem an 
unfit for the storms and falsehood here, are alwaya ihm 
first — 

** Every lingering ti« 
That binds them down to earth— to sever ; 

And leave, for their bright home on high. 
This hollow-hearted world for ever." 

The one who was now abroad in the mooDlight, 
was attended by a single maid-servant, who accompa- 
nied her to a certain myrtle-grove, (mentioned in tbm 
former part of this history,) and there remafaied wbile 
her mistress went forward into the grove. The am- 
bassador's daughter— for it was she — ^had not pioceed- 
ed many steps after leaving her maid, till she met Ab- 
salom. 

*< Yehainah— dearest Yehainah r said the prince, 
as he pressed the trembling girl to his bosom ; " I haw 
waited here for the last watch— I Aared thou would'ft 
not come." 

Now, gentle reader, do not presume to imagine we 
shall tell thee all that he said, and she answered ; for 
they were lovers, and every body know s or ought to 
know — that when lovers meet, (especially after having 
been separated for a whole day,) they do and say a 
great many v^ry silly things. We find it convenient, 
however, for the better explanation of our story, tbA 
thou should'st hear somewhat of their converaation. 

*' Thou art sad, to-night,'* said Yehainah, as, with • 
face in which was pictured all the innocence of Eve 
before the fall, she looked up into the anxious counte- 
nance of the prince. 

*' I have reason," replied Absalom ; '* Imustto-nighl 
bid thee farewell for a long, long time." 

" O, say not so!" said the maiden, clinging cloBertD 
'her lover. 

" 1 would that there were no need ; but I must be 
in Hebron by to-morrow's eve." 

" And how long must it be ere thou return V asked 
the now weeping girl. 

" Nay, this must not be— thou must not weep, Ye- 
hainah ; 'tis surely enough that I am unhappy myaeUr 
without making others so." 

*" O, I am not— «annot be unhappy withfliee ; but 
must thou go f" 

** I must Yet, dearest, I will return as speedily m 
ponible; within"^ 

" How long f " 

" Perhaps, a week.'* 

" A week ! and cans't thou live a weclt ftook me t 
0, Absalom ! thou doat not, cans't not lovew** 
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** TehaiMk !*' wid the priiMe, in « tooe of ningled 
(fwf Old reproach, yet - more in eorrow then in en- 
far,"—*' dost thoe diacnrat me f*' 

There was silenoe lor e lew moments. Yeheineh 
felt ihet she had wounded her lover*s feelings, hot this 
was so new a thing for her to do, that she was at a 
Jam what to say. On the other hand, Absalom knew 
that her implied distmst wss undesigned, so that when 
he spoke mgain, he said— 

" Asst assmed, dearsst, I will return as quickly as 
pemiUe." 

"O, I know thou wilt," replied the maiden, amious 
mm to show that she had eoniidejioe in her lover, and 
^•d to find and leel henelf IbigtTen. " But dost thoo 
gO«iooe !*' added she, i^illing to ehange the tone of 

« Y es- no - t h at is— 1 should say, the king's ooan- 
saUor, noble Ahiihophel ; I shall meet him at Hebron.'' 
** I Isar that stem man," said she, not observing the 
prinee's eonfiMion ; " yet have I aeen him moeh with 
ttee ef kto. Absakm, perhaps 1 am ailly, hot I think 
he willlead thee to no^oed." 

r r^what f-^ho toU thee V* mid the ptineo, 

«Oh, nDthing--I was thmk- 

t not ftar hinh—he is ny fiieod." 

'I am glad ef that; hot-^hou art not liMening to 

>• Bam (—700—1 know I am. Bol— I was think- 



««orwhatr 

«* Why, whether I ought to tell thee*'— 

" Does it concern thyself ?--certainly thoo ooghtest" 

« WeU, but what if it make thee sadT 

"O, Abaabml^-eofely thoo dost not mean"— and 

the poor girl wept. 
The prinoe cast a searching, auspicious glance 

•iooBd him, and aaid^- 

'*Thoo lovest me, Yehainah, and I will tell thee 

that which will pol my life in thy hands." 
flhe hnked np^ trembling with ezpeclation. 
"Thou lovest me as a prince," continued he, in a 

law voice, " bot as a prince, 1 can never possem thee. 

I go to Hebron ; if I return, 1 shall claim thee— thou 

wib weleome no as Kum of Jodba. 



CHAPTER VI. 



.who wooldiriihtonile 
r crowd, thh common fbpl ! 



Witli whicli they shout the Douglat name? 
ITjA nice fteelBbn,the micmr thnwt 
ScnuBMl for King Jamet their morning note^ 
And like aeclaim woald Dougla* greet. 
If hBCoaldhnrlmefromaiyMSt.** ^ ^ , . 



Kma David was in his palace halls, and his nobles 
wme afaoat i«im- T%e master of ceremonies entered 
aaddealy, and bowed. 

« A asasooger fiom Hebron, for my lord, the king." 
1 r said Dnvid, '* let him enter." 



The door opened, and, covered with doat and aweat, 
a meaaenger atood in presence of the monarch. 

**Thoa hast been in haste," said the king, ** what 
briogestthout" 

<*0, king! live for ever!"— and the meaaenger bow« 
ed to the earth—" ifay aon, Abaalom, has been pro- 
claimed king in Hebron !" 

The monarch atarted from hia throne in unfeigned 
aurpriae; then, recovering himself instantly, he ques- 
tioned the messenger: 

" Doat thou know this t" 

** My lord, I heard the trampeta." 

*' Enough !"— the measeoger retired—^ send fer Ahi« 
thophel !" added the kiog. 

'• M9 kvd," Jbab sp<Ae, ** the noUe Ahithophel ob- 
tained permiaaion on yeaterday to ofler aaorifioe in Gi- 
k>h; but," added he, while a bitter smile played roaad 
his lips, lor he felt that the oounseUor was no longer a 
rival, ''I have certain inlbrmation, by a private nas- 
seiiger, that he is now with the priaoe Ahsakm, in 
Hebieo." ^ 

« Ah! I see it aU," said the king. •• Bot wa most 
hasteaway. Until the army ean be ooUaeled, thk ui 
no place for us. The rebels will soon be here." 

And the monareh descended from his thnme. At 
that moment, another msmai^er appeared, and making 
the importance of his mission his apology^ hunied, im- 
annouBoed, before the king. 

** O, kiog! live for ever !— the men of loiael flock 
by thousands to foIk>wAfasakMn—Judah enlyisfoith- 
fultotbee!" 

<"Tis well!"— the messenger bowed and rotigsd. 
** Nobles ! away to Mabanaim ! — we meet there. In 
the meantime, let memengers be sent (he spoke to 
Joab) to call the army together. It may meet on the 
plain, near the forest of Ephmim.'* 

And they left the city— the monarch and his train. 
As ihey paaaed out, Hushai, the Archite, the seeood 
counsellor in the kingdom, overlook them. 

« 1 know that thoo art faithful, and that then woold'st 
go with roe," said the king, **' bot thoo most return to 
Jerusalem. Heaven will give thee wisdom to defeat 
the counsel of Ahithophel" 

In the meantime, messengers were sent absoad 
through the land, bearing the trumpets which should 
call the hosts of Judah to their monarch's side. Like 
the bearer of Roderick's fieiy cross, did these 

"Heralds of battle, fate, and fear. 
Stretch onward in their fleet carseri" 

and before the next day's even-tide closed of or the 
plains of Ephraim, the king saw himself at the head 
of a numerous and well-appointed army, waiting the 
riae of the roorrow'a ann, to decide the fete of Absa- 
lom and the kingdom. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



JTgUey, « Nay, then, fareweU I 

IVe touched the highest point oT all my greatDfew ; 
And, from the full meridian of mjjflorff 
I haste now to mj setting : I shall fall, 
Like a bright exhalatim in the eTening, 
*_. - j^ftg Bgnry rjIL 



TuEN we now some days back, to the rest of our 
friends, and give explanation of some things mention- 
ed in the last chapter. 

Absalom bad, as we have already told the reader, 
designed to wait, or at least to be in no baste, relative 
to the contemplated revolution. This, however, would 
by no means suit the counsellor. Ahilhopbel saw that 
the prince's reluctance to the proposed scheme in- 
creased the longer its execution was deferred. He 
saw, also, that his love for Tehainah, and the certainty 
that she was lost to him unless this plan succeededt 
alone prevented his withdrawing altogether from the 
plot This would be fatal to the counsellor, and, lest 
the prince should find some means of possessing Ye- 
liainah, and thus utterly ruin his plans, he determined 
to have them executed without farther delay. 

3ttt he met an almost insuperable difficulty in the 
imwillingness of Absalom to an immediate perform- 
ance of his part. With his utmost sophistical skill, he 
made use of every argument which superhuman cun- 
ning could devise, and at last succeeded. . The deci- 
aion once made, there was no lime to be lost; so they 
made immediately all arrangements necessary lor suc- 
'Oeas. Ahithophel sent secret agents through the whole 
land of Israel, with instructions, so that in the yery 
hour when Absalom should be proclaimed king, there 
night be raised an army. The prince was to repair 
to Hebron. The coonsellor would request permission 
to visit Giloh, his native city, under pretence of offer- 
ing sacrifices ; and from that place he would rendez- 
▼ous to Hebron, where Absalom was to be immediate- 
ly proclaimed. 

On the evening before he left Jerusalem, the prince 
iiad an interview (vide Chap. IV.} with her for whom 
alone he was now seeking a crown -and kuigdom at 
the risk of his life. And when ihey parted, it was 
with a presentiment in each, thongh neither dared 
-speak it, that this meeting was their last. 

The next day, Absalom went to Hebron, as had 
been preconcerted, where, towards evening, be was 
joined by Ahithophel. They raised the standard of 
the prince^proclaimed him king— and all Israel fol- 
lowed them ; for Absalom was beloved by all, and 
though the people feared and disliked Ahithophel, yet 
they were glad that he was with them, for they knew 
that he was wise, and they trusted in his counsel. 

. An army was soon raised, the command of which 
was given to Amasa ; fur the counsellor had not erred 
in aupposing that this brave commander would join 
them as a leader. The army marched immediately 
to Jerusalem; and Absalom sat in the palace-hall 
which David had so recently left. As he called 
around him his counsellors, it was with no small de- 
gree of surprise that he saw Hushair the Archile en- 
4er the presence-chamber, for this man had always 



professed particular attachment to David. Hushair, 
however, soon gave him to understand how well he 
had studied politics, by assuring him that he alwaye 
made it a rule to side with the strongest. 

Counsel was called for. Ahithophel spoke, as 
usual, first, and as usual, spoke wisely. He said — 
that the ex-king was now with few fbllowen— cona- 
paratively alone — taken* by surprise— and without 
means of defence. And, as Israel had declared for 
Absalom, the man David alone prevented his being 
universally acknowledged. It was necessary, there- 
ibre, that he — David-r-should be secured as speedily 
as possible. And he recommended that a lew thou- 
sand men be despatched immediately to seize his per- 
son ; this being the most effectual means of prevent- 
ing a civil war, and of sealing Absalom firmly on the 
throne ; for, David out of the way, there were none to 
dispute his right 

This was certainly the very best advice that could 
possibly have been given, in view of the proposed 
end, — Absalom's quiet possession of the throne. But 
the young prince resolved eecretly that it should not 
be followed. He knew that Ahithophel would give 
private instructions to these who should be aent to 
secure the ex king's penoBr-^when they had seized 
him, to put him to death. And though he had rebelled 
against his fiither, and was now trying to rob him ' of 
his crown, he would not — could not consent to his 
murder. Concealing, however, his dislike to the 
counsel, he feigned approval, and called on the other 
counsellors to speak. 

Hushair spoke. He said—that considering the 
well known wisdom of the noble Ahithophel, it might 
appear presumptuous in him to differ from him, but, — 
from his sincere attachment to the young monarch, 
and his anxious desire to see him immediately and 
firmly seated on that throne which would derive ad* 
ditional lustre from such a possessorr— he must aay, 
he could not but think advice might be offered, which 
would, at that time, be more suitable, as well as mora 
practicable. He proceeded to enlarge upon the 
known bravery of David and his present adherents ; 
staling that it was more than probable they were, ere 
this lime, in some strong hold, whence it would be 
impossible to dislodge them with the present ondia- 
ciplined troops which had been collected. Defeat 
now, he said, would be utter ruin. Haste was pro- 
verbially productive of more harm than good. He 
was therefore of opinion that it were better to wait a 
little, till their army should be augmented by the 
thousands who were hourly flocking to his standard ; 
and by whom, be said, it would soon be increased lo 
such numbers, that, if necessary, they might actually, 
in the absence of weapons, take ropei, and draw into 
the sea any town or citadel wherein David might en- 
deavor to secure himself. 

This advice, so plausible, was well received by the 
rest of the council, who preferred it to that of Ahitho- 
phel for more reasons than one. The fact was, they 
had all been jealous of Ahithophers power of influ- 
ence under the uld king, and they determined to unite 
their efibrts, and prevent, if possible, his exercising 
the same under the new monarch. They knew, or 
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supposed, that Absalom would be governed by the 
majority, and they were secure in any case. For 
should their counsel be followed, and prove success, 
fol, it could not fail to give them that influence with 
Absalom which Ahithophel would, necessarily, lose. 
■On the other hand, should their counsel prove unfbr* 
(unate, and Absalom lose his usurped throne, they 
might retam to David wiih the credit of having given 
the advice whereby the usurjwr had been defeated. 
(Our readers will learn by the above, doubtless to 
their entire satisfaction, that the members of ancient 
cabinets were not a whit behind the moderns, in their 
<»pability for wearing coats with two sides to them.) 

Hushai's courisel was, of course, preferred by Ab- 
salom, as it secured his father's life for the present. 
And he expressed his determination to receive it be- 
ibre 4hat of Ahithophel. The first counsellor was 
akrmed. He saw clearly that delay, in the present 
crisis, waa certain destruction to all hope of success, 
and he attempted to explain his views. But his ex- 
planations were disregarded; and when, upon bis 
dropping nnguardedly some disrespectful expressions. 
Absalom dismissed him from his presence, he left \h6 
cooncil-chamber with the fullest conviction that forty- 
eight hours would reseat David on the throne which 
his son had usurped. 

I^t us follow the disappointed man, for a few mo- 
ments. He went to his home. None, but the 
banished archangel, when ho saw the walls of heaven 
close him eternally out, ever felt as did then the 
counsellor. In his ambition, he had towered to hea- 
Teo, and his disappointmeru was proportioned to his 
iklL The loAy destiny which had seemed to await 
and invite him, was changed in a moment, and O, 
how changed I 

Hie disappointments of love bear no comparison 
with those of ambition. Indeed, they are not of the 
eanie kind. Love is a refined — almost an effeminate 
emotion, which enters but seldom the breasts of those 
who make thrones and crowns their play things. Dis- 
appointed love carries in it^ery bitterness, a gentle- 
ness which not unfreqoently forgives the author of iu 
misery. Disappointed ambition would, like the arch- 
6eDd, spend, if possible, an eternity in revenge. 

Ahithophel knew that his revenge was sure. Ab- 
salom would be defeated. But that would not re- 
store to him the promise of that kingly power which 
ke bad, btit an hour since, almost within his grasp. 
To him the present gave no enjoyment, the future no 
^ps- To what end did he now live f He would 
live no longer. He set his house in order ; and, in 
^ vety hour wherein he had hoped to wield the 
power of Judea's sceptre, his own hands prepared for 
^uiBself the ignominious grave of a suicide. And 
Jiere endeth the history of the ambitious Counsellor. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WHICH CONTAINETH A VERY MOURNFUL CATASTROPBK. 

" O ffrief above all othera !— when sad (kte 
Th 8 leaves the younjf heart lone and desolate 
In the tvjde world, without that only tie 
For which it loved lo live, or feared to die." 

Lalla £oour. 

A FEW days passed away, and the morrow came ; 
that morrow which, as we have said, was to decide 
the fate of Absalom and the kingdom. 

The rebel troops, under command of Absalom him- 
self, had marched to the forest of Ephraim. David 
had, tha night before, withdrawn his foroes from the 
plain into the city of Mahanaim. But when, in tha 
murning. ho saw the rebel host encamped near the 
forest, he drew out his army in three divisions, and 
under three commanders. Before he sent them to the 
battle-field, however, he gave them strict charge, (aa 
they would not consent that he should accompany 
them,) that, if possible, Absalom should be taken alive^ 
and be treated kindly. 

The armies approached each other* — ^that of the 
rebels most numerous, that of the king best disci- 
plined — and the battle was joined. The issue could 
not long remain doubtful. Discipline prevailed over 
numbers, and the rebels were beaten with immense 
slaughter. 

It was not till ha saw that, for the present, all was 
irretrievably lost, that Absalom would follow his fly- 
ing troops. And then it was with many a bnckwaid 
look, that he fied from his victorious enemies. And 
once, as he turned to look at those behind him, hia 
uoguided mule passed under an oak whose thick 
boughs extended so low as to entangle the person of 
the prince. A violent efl&rt to disengage himself only 
entangled him the more, and, as the frightened mule 
fled from under him, he was left suspended between 
earth and heaven. 

Many soldiers passed him, but they remembei^ 
the injunctions of David, and, satisfied that he could 
not extricate himself, left him uninjured. At length 
Absalom saw one approaching, whom he recognised, 
but too well, and from whom he knew what to ex- 
pect Joab came nearer, and a fiendish smile of mor- 
tal hatred glimmered over his dark features, as he saw 
his enemy at last within his power. In that look the 
prince read his own fate, but he was too proud to aik 
that mercy which he could not expect from his dead- 
liest foe. He turned away hit face, and at that mo- 
ment, with a mattered curse, Joab threw three darli 
in rapid succession, with a force and precision which 
drove them through the very heart of Absalom. The- 
ill-fated> young prince uttered no word» but a souk 
thered groan escaped him, and had any one been 
near his lips, he would have heard a name whispered, 
the name of one whom AbMlom loved more than 
life, and whom he could not lorg et— even in death* 
The hands rebxed their convalsed grasp on the 
branches of the tree— Che limbs hung loosely from the 
bodyw-and a heart ceased to throbs which, thongk 
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misgaided and wioDg, wai noble as ever beat in hu- 
man ionn. A oorpte hung ki the oak. 



It was noontide. The King sat at one of the gates 
of the city-wall, awaiting anxiously news from the 
Inttle. A watchman stood on the wall, ond as he 
looked^ he saw a measenger coming across the plain 
toward the city; — ^and so he told the king. The mes* 
aenger approached swiftly, and stood before the mo- 
narch. 

-Speak/' said David. 
' " Glad tidings, my lord, the rebels are defeated, — " 

" And the yonng man, Absalom,*' interrupted the 
king aBsioosly, ** is he si^e V 

- May tH^ the enemies of my lord the king be as 
Ihat young man is," said the messenger. 

The king rose from his seat, and as he walked to- 
wuds his palace, be said, "O my son, Absalom 
vwM. God I had died fbr thee ! O Absalom ! my son! 
my SOB r* 

Bat there was one to whom the death of Absalem 
was a heavtei^Blroke than to the king. 

It would be strange, if it were not so common, 
that, in a world where are so many dark passkms, 
there should exist a tie Uke that lov« which will bind 
two penona— strangers— more dosely to each other, 
than nature can bind the nearest rriadvea. 

If David, in his regret for the son, could fiwgive 
and lament the guilty though misguided Absakim, 
what must be Yehainah's thoughts and feelings, at 
the loss of one in whom centered her all of happiness 



here, and without whom, even the heieaAer whiaL 
her vTeligion recogniied oould give no promise of 



When the prince left her, and left vrith her the 
secret of the proposed revolution, he liltU thought 
what a tissue of hopes and fears he had woven roond 
her heart Raphar heard of the rebellion, bat so 
short a time elapsed between its commencement and 
close, that there was no necessity for any action on 
his part He had waited the issue with, it most be 
confessed, wishes for Absalom's success, of which in- 
deed he had no doubt when he saw the universal 
movement in his favor. And the news of the defeat 
and death of the prince came very unexpectedly. 

It was on the evening after the battle, that the am- 
bassador was silting in the court in the centre of his 
tents. His daughter was beside him. A menial en- 
tered. *' My lord," said he, ** the measenger who was 
sent to Mahanaim has returned." 

" Send him here," said Raphar. The meosenser 
stood before him. 

- What ifl the news ?" 

** The rebels are defeated, my lord, and th« young 
prince Absalom is slain." 

The shriek that burst from the tips of Y^wiiiah 
reminded the ambassador of what he had at that no- 
ment forgotten,' that his daughter was present. But 
the mischief was done. A fow weeks of fever and 
delirium followed, and then the victim of a broken 
heart sank into that grave, which was to her truly a 
resting place. For to her, happiness of earth had 
been " weighed in the balance, and found wanting.'* 



THE MOTHER'S LULLABY 



IT HISS C. H. WATEEMAN. 



Sleep, baby love, sleep— there are angels above 
That watch o'er thy slumbers, my own little dove; 
And I know by the smiles that steal over thy brow, 
Thy dreams are of heaven and happiness now. 

Thus cradled before me, my innocent child, 
With thy cheeks' peachy blossoms, thy heart unde£l'd. 
With the rays of glad sunlight beneath thy shut eyes, 
Oh! how can they spare thee from yonder blue skies. 

They sent, thee, my darling, to this world of ours, 
With the soft gales of summer and perfume o f flowers^ 
They gave to thy niother thine angel-like form, 
As a rainbow of promise in life's dreary stortn. 

Smile on in thy slumbers my lovely and foir, 
A mother's warm kiss parts thy gddsn haed hair ; 
A mother's fond eyes o'er thine innocent sleep 
Their onweaiied vigils of wHehfalnan keep. 



Sleep, baby love, sleep, and when years shall go by. 

Mine own silver'd head on that pillow may lie. 

And those fh^ers shall part the white locks on my 

brow. 
That cling to mine own in their helplessness itow. 



The ripe fruit shall fall when the harvest is i 

And the green leaf must perish when yellow and 

sear, 
But thou, my young blossom, wilt flourish and grow 
When the storms of life's winter the tree hath laid 

low. 

Sleep, baby love, sleep— may that smile's ammy 

beam, 
Stai light with its halo thine angel-brought dream. 
Still holy and calm be thy slumbers of even, 
'- For, of such as thou art, is the kingdom of heaven.*' 
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MY FIRST PERFORMANCE 



BY WILLIAM K. BURTON. 



How many ag«a henee 
Shall this, our lofty scene, be acted over 
In f tates unborn, and accents yet unsune. 



It is scarcely worth while now to stato why, when, 
or where, I became stage struck ; whether I was en- 
amoured of some theatric goddess, and sought the ha- 
bilitstioa of the drama as an introduction, and practised 
the porsuit in hopes of becoming a worthy compeer 
of my inamorata — whether I was too lazy to work at 
the business or profession to which I was devoted by 
paternal auperiniendance — whether I was conceited 
enough to believe that the tragedy actors of th^ day 
were mere ranting humbugs, and that 1 alone possess- 
ed the power of delineating the conceptions of the 
dramatist — is not worth inquiring. I did become 
sfage-strucfc — thespian-bitten— and I resolved to cast 
my aU opon the stake, and stand the hazard of the 
die. 

JoWi Dobkins was ** a type-siicker," as the scienti- 
fic arsangers of the metallic literals are vulgarly de- 
nominated. It is strange, but true, that out of every 
dozen of thespians, eleven of the number have dropped 
the composing stick ibr the truncheon, or escaped from 
the porUeus of the surgery, or the clutches of the law, 
but the numbeiB of the former class predominate both 
upon the American and the European stage. John 
Dobkins, a compositor, though the could play RoUa — 
ha knew the words, for he had spouted the whole play 
of Pizarro twice through, without missing a line, be- 
fiwe an enlightened and critical audience, consisting 
of f3ur devila, two errand boys, and a ptoof-reader, 
who embodied within themselves the pit, box. and 
gallery people, the PeraviaiAirmy, and the soldiers of 
the Spanish camp — the youngest devil personated Co- 
ra's child, and the proof-reader was allowed the high 
honor of thumping the press tympan, in imitation of 
Pizarro's drum ; all the speaking parte were doubled 
by Dobkins, who felt that he had the undying spark 
within his breast, and he resolved to get up Sheridan's 
play of Pizano, on the twelve feet square stage o( 
the Panhatmonicon Institution^ for the purpose of let- 
tiog ike world see that there were other persons capa- 
ble of playing Rolla besides the lacky but talentless 
individaals at the head of the dramatic dynasty. 

Dobkios offered me the part of the Spanish con- 
queror, *' for a consideration." I accepted the offer, 
umI prepared accordingly. Let us suppose the re- 
hearsals over, the dresses prepared, the two scenes let 
down, the three lamps lighted, the four fiddlers, who 
were not very dn;^nk, all in a row, the five prompters, 
eaeh with a book of a different edition, dispersed 
ahoBt the wii^s, a;|d evexy thing else at sixes and 
BtTaQii, rea4y ibr ,tibe awful tinkling of the warning 
baU. ^ slight jy^tf bpnce between Dobkins and a 



refractory chieftain, somewhat relieved the horrific si- 
lence. The cause of the brief disturbance was sim- 
ple, but suflicieot. 

The difference, and it is a wide one, between the 
amateur theatre and the public establishment \a^ thoct 
the actors at the latter are supposed to be paid, aail» 
that Bome of them do occasionally get a living salaij, 
but the geiUUmen forming the association invariably 
pay the manager for the privilege of exhibiting them*' 
selves to the sneering countenances of their acquain- 
tances. The members of the Panharmonicoui, or Pan- 
demonium, as Dobkins' devil insisted upon calling it, 
found their o.wn stage apparel, and paid proportionate- 
ly to the value ot their respective parts. This ex- 
phiualion is necessary to enable the reader to under- 
stand the following speech, which an indignant ama- 
teur was uttering just before the rising of the curtaiob 
** Here's a shame! that fe^w, there — a shilling Spa- 
nish soldier, who does not open his mouth, has a bet- 
ter dress than I have, a seven ty- five cent nobleman 
with two lines and three words." The indignant 
three-quarters was pacified by the loan of a large 
sword, to which he allowed himself to be tied. 

A costumer ia the neighborhood provided us with 
drosses at so much per head—according to the stand- 
ard of the character represented and the nature of the 
dress required. Dobkins, like all genii, independent 
and peculiar, resolved to provide his own, and never 
shall I forget his appearance when he sallied from the 
den called the dressing room, and strutted, big with 
anticipatory triumph, across the limited area of exhibi- 
tion. He bad procured a variety of bed furniture 
ornaments, such as the old fashioned, round, brass 
embossed covers that med to hang over the bed post 
screws, wiih a quantity of bright tops of handles to 
bureau drawers, and about a dozen of large steel 
buttons. These elegancies were sewed upon an old 
vest,, and when buttoned behind, were meant to re- 
present a breast-plate of studded armor. A short, 
scant shirt, edged with red tape, scarcely reached his 
knees, and his legs were clad in a pair of stockings 
dyed in imitation of flesh color, but spoiled in the 
dying, inasmuch as they looked like two long sticks 
of Castile soap, and gave the audience an idea that he 
was sick yyith the measles. His sandals were made 
out of a pair of Wellington boots cut into slices. His 
head dress consisted of various feathers in variooa 
positions, and a large tin candle reflector, borrowed 
from an oyster cellar, hung round his neck as a symbo 
of the sun, the object of the Peruvians' worship. Bat 
Dobkins thought that he was well and characterisci- 
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Gaily attired, and, in the pride of his heart, walked as 
stiff as if he had swallowed a yard and a half of rail 
road. 

The play commenced. Every person who has wit- 
nessed a performance at a dramatic institution, must 
be aware that it is impossible to heighten the carica- 
ture, by exaggerating the mishaps and malapropisms 
of the parvenuel. Dobkius encountered the usual 
difficulty of meeting with actors who wished for the 
principal part ; — a difficulty felt by managers of pub- 
lic theatres, and well exemplified in a remark made 
by the veteran Dowton, who declared that when he 
went to open his theatre with a new company, that 
he was unable to cast the parts in the comedy of the 
Honey Moon, fur though he had engai^ed eighteen 
tolerable actors, yet they were divided into eleven 
real dukes and seven mock dukes. Amaleur ladies are 
difficulties hard to surmount ; Dobkins had persuaded 
his " ladye-love'* to undertake the gentle Cora,>and he 
had borrowed an old creature, who sometimes "didihe 
tragedy" for llie young men for the sum of two dollars 
a night, and the price of a little refreshment, which 
generally amounted to two dollars more. The igno- 
rance and mawkish vulgarity of this old harridan was 
in itself sufficient to spoil the performance — she knew 
nothing of the text, and always spoke in the wrong 
places, and to the wrong persons, addressing Alonzo 
as Muster Pizarro, and more than once she called 
RoUa, " my lord." 

I am not going to give an account of my trepidation, 
for 1 did not indulge in the article. I am not going 
to give a detail of the night's triumphs, for it was a 
signal failure in every sense of the word. Miss For- 
tune herself, and I am well aware of the lady's power, 
could not have congregated so many unlucky elves, nor 
have invented more unfortunate events. We were 
getting decently through the first seene of the play, 
noticing, by the way, that Elvira had imbibed all her 
whack of refreshment; as she termed it, when the per- 
sonator of Orozembo*8 attendant, a part of three lines, 
refused to leave the stage at the end of his scene. 
There he remained, long after the time of his intend- 
ed exit, and putting us all in confusion by his pre- 
sence ; the manager called to him from the wing to 
quit the stage — but all in vain ; I walked up to him, 
and desired him to go off. ** I shan't," said he. "1 
paid half a dollar for the part, and a dollar for the use 
of my dress, and I shan't go away till I've had my 
money's worth in a good look at (he audience." Dis- 
gusted at his foolery, I pushed him off the stage, but 
lie came back again, squaring at me — at ms, the Spa- 
nish chieftain — and though I stood there before the 
people in a block-tin jacket, which looked as much like 
armor as block-tin could be made to look, with a pair 
of copper breeches, and an iron pot on my head for a 
helmet— to say nothing of my Spanish broadsword, 
and my shield — ^yet, did this infernal butcher felk>w, 
ibr such he was, come up to roe, and bestowing • 
forcible punch on my proboscis, ** tapped my claret," 
as the prise fighters say, and sent me, with a bloody 
nose, off the stage, just as I was going to plant ** the 
Spanish banner, bathed in blood, above the walls of 
yanquished Quito." 



There is a story told of Garrick, who, when form- 
ing part of the audience at a private representation 
of a play by a party of amateurs, observed, in the 
course of the performance, " Very fair," *' pretty good," 
and other faint praise damnings, till a country actor, 
who had been retained by the amateurs for his expe- 
rience in the details of the stage, appeared on the 
boards for the purpose of delivering a message. Di- 
rectly Roscius clapped eyea upon him, he observed, 
" Ah, ha ! they've got an. actor among them!" Gar- 
rick could not have made this observation while sitting 
in the auditory of the Pandemonium, although Smags, 
the proprietor of the building, was an old proficient, 
and volunteered to get up tha piece, and play the 
High Priest, doing the original Hymn to the Sun. 
To the uninitiated, it is necessary to stale that sundry 
priests in white sheets and bed gowns, and a variety of 
virgins in all manner of while muslin, are mustered in 
the Peruvian temple, and that after sundry ceremonies, 
the high priest commences a grand invocation to the 
sun, and that the risspectable virgins and their venerable 
coadjutors, chorus the words of the senior shaveling 
in a very forte strain. In the middle of the chant, 
the holy fire is supposed to descend upon the altar, 
in proof that the oblation is accepted. Smags had 
employed an overgrown lump of a boy, named Joe, to 
fix the altar with its pan of alcohol for the reception 
of the fire from above, for the descent of which, a 
piece of slanting wire was strained from the Jliei, as 
the tops of the wings or side scenes are called. An 
iron ring, bound round with tow or flax, i^^ll soaked 
in turpentine or spirits of wine, was ready at the top 
of the wire, and at the given ate or signal, Dvas 
dropped down the wire into the pen of alcohol upon 
the altar. Joe had met with a proselyte, in the shape 
of a young aspirant after iheairical glory in a small 
way, and while drinking his victim's gin and water, 
had forgotten the firing gf the Peruvian tenaple. 
Smags found this out just as he began the hjnui, 
which ran, with interpolations, something in this way, 
supposing Joe in the ^s above, endeavoring to re- 
deem lost time, and the singer on the stage interpo- 
lating in italics, during the symphony between the 
lines : 

" Oh ! Power Supreme! (Joe, soak your tow,) in naercy 
smile — 
/ covid kill the lazy scoundrel. 
" With favor on thy servants' toil. 

Not a tingle thing done aU day. 
*' Our hearts from guileful passions free—" 
Fm choking with rage — ehouldn^t wonder if I ^uirCt 

bursL 
" Which here we render unto thee." 

/ won't give him kouseroomi the villain. 
Here a few bars of music take place, and the cha.rac. 
ters kneel, when the fire is supposed to descend from 
the heavens, and remain upon the altar, and the pri««ts» 
virgins, soldiers, and courtiers, burst into a grand tui«« 
nimous chorus, commencing^" Give praise," 4^^ b^^ 
Smags kept on chattering — ^< Now, sir, set yo«&x' tow 
on fire, and shove it down the wire. Why, yota Hcive 
anhooked it— oh, you precious vagabond, there*!! |^^ 
no fire from heaven .'" The symphony •gpir^.j!- ^^^^ 
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went the choriu, which the High Priest was compelled 
to join, aod started luddenly oqt half a bar behind the 
time, exclaimed — '*GiTe praise! give praise! give 
praise!" 

Poor Joe was unable to fix the wire ibr the tow- 
bound ring to descend, and knowing that the altar 
oogfat to Uaie, thought that he could throw the ig- 
nited lump of tow that should have descended the 
wire, into the pan of alcohol on the altar's top. He 
attempted it — but it fell close to the transparent pic 
tnre of the sun that backed the altar piece, which 
was painted on oiled silk, and the burning tow soon 
oommiinicated the flames to a neighbor of such sus- 
ceptible materials. All the peHbrmers were busily 
occapied in trying the lo triumphoM of the service, 
when Souigs shrieked ont — " The sun u onfire-^pui 
ii tmi I — ihe damned acoundrel has set jire to the sun /" 
and suddenly returning to the chant, exclaimed — 
** And victory sits on RoUa's brow." 

And a bran new tun, too^vodL done. Bill ! — put it 
out wUk your hat ! 
** Oar foes to crush and overthrow.*' 

The actors dragged down the blazing sun, and 
trampled it under their feet — the audience roared — 
the virgins were unable to sing, and the priests were 
in convulsions of laughter — Rolla and the King, and 
Cora and Alonzo hugged each other in the corners, as 
an excuse for concealing their cachinations — and the 
scene terminated " in dire and strange confusion." 

Supemameraries, as the representatives of dramatic 
mobs^ armies of six, grand processions of twelve, dumb 
waiters, and other servants are termed, were luxuries 
beyond oor reach. The members of a singing school 
went on for the priests and virgins, but we found it 
impossible to raise an army for Rolla to address, be- 
yond one fellow who was the lamp lighter of the es- 
tablishment. Ho was a knock-kneed, sour-looking. 
squat, bullet-heailed rnfHan. smelling a» strongly of 
oil as a newly arrived whaler; but ho was our all — 
the only individual whom we could persuade lo dress 
in the short Peruvian shirt, and stand up for the army. 
Rolla, of coarse, wos compslled to be singular in his 
address, and say, *' My brave associate, partner of my 
toil,*' instead of indulging in the usual plural. Bill, 
who was afterwards of material service in extinguish- 
ing the sun, was of little avail in the army line. He 
listened not to Rolla's impassioned eloquence — but 
kept his eye fixed en an expiring lamp that was sus- 
pended under the hanging platform mppoteS, to be the 
bozesof the Pandemonium. Just as Rolla arrived at iho 
aniepenultimate phrase in his peroration. " Tell your 
invaders this — and tell ihom too" — the army exclaim- 
ed, ** Blest if *taint a going out," and striding over the 
orchestra, passed the three seats of the pit, and turn- 
ing roand the burner of the lamp in quesiiun, wiped 
his oily hands upon the front of his scant shirr, and 
quietly resumed his place upon Iho stage— much to 
the wonderment of Mr. Ji»hn Dobkins, and mure to the 
merriment of his unfeeling friend?. 

I have heard a story of an actor who was to have 
petsooated the ghost in Hamlet, and neglected to ap- 
pear at the theatre in due time upon the appointed 
evanmg. Another actor, the manager's toady, was 



ready in the part, and proflfered to undertake it at the 
very shortest notice. The original ghost arrived in 
the theatre just as the second hand ghost was about 
to appear; he was determined that the sneaking 
scoundrel should not enjoy his advantage; half a 
dozen minutes served him to don his armor and whiten 
his physiognomy — when, rushing from his dressing 
room to the wing, he heard the surreptitious ghost de- 
clare, " I am thy father's Bpirit."^Dashing on to the 
stage, he knocked ghost number two into the orches- 
tra, exclaiming, "You his father's spirit. You lie! 
/ am his father's spirit, doomed for a certain time to 
walk the night," and coolly proceeded with the part, 
leaving his double to escape under the stage as he 
best might I have seen two uncles step forward to 
be murdered in the cockney tragedy of George Bam- 
well, owing to a difference in the printed bill and the 
prompter's affiche or cast. Each of them refused to 
quit the stage, and the polite but bothered nephew 
respectfully inquired which of them he was to mur- 
der? One of them was duly stabbed, but both of them 
fe]l,;ind went through the self same agonies of death, 
uttering the same benedictional farewell. On the 
night in question, we had two sentinels. A Mister 
Samuel Sneck was to have filled the part, and I be- 
lieve expended the necessary three dollars, but he 
was supposed to be incapable of producing eflect, and 
Mr. John Dobkins, fearful of having one of his best 
scenes " cut up hy a muff" gave the part to another. 
But if Samuel Sneck was not efficient at rehearsal, he 
was very effective at night ; he did not relish losing 
his money and his character too — therefore, when the 
scene occurred wherein he expected to have figured, 
he walked on to the stage in his citizen's dress, for his 
superseder had monopolized the breast plate and Spa- 
nish breeches devoted to the sentinel. Samuel 
Sneck was also unable to procure the spear of duty, 
but he shouldered a long handled broom and walked- 
very valiantly up and down the back part of tho stage, 
as if he wos actually on duty. Dobkins was diddled. 
He could not attempt to seduce two seniinejs, and 
Sneck refused to budge. Dobkins commenced tbe- 
dialogue — both the sentinels answered. Hamlet was 
not more bothered with his duplicate of ghosts — Bam- 
well was not more astonished at the multiplication of 
his uncle, than was Dobkins at the duett of sentinels 
he was compelled to hear. The equipped sentinel 
said something rude to Sneck, who returned it with 
interest, and was favored with *' a knock o'er the 
mazzard" from the desiderated spear. Sneck relura- 
eil the compliment with a sweeping assertion from 
the long handled broom, and experienced a flooring 
syllogism in reply. Both of the combatants were pro- 
perly hissed off the stage. 

Stage children are universally ugly. I know but 
of one solitary exception, and I claim that in proof of 
the rule. The dramatic dumblings are generally 
picked up by the property man at as low a rate as 
parents can be prevailed upon to allow — the manager 
will not pay more than a quarter a head, and expect 
clean flesh leggings and red shoes into the bargain. 
There is a fatality attending the performance of Cora's 
child—a positive unlnckiness about the socking 
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Alonzo — a certainty of failare* or grolCFqiie abortive- 
nesB. I have seen a redheaded, bandy-legged, rickety, 
■quioting cub, led on between the fond parents, while 
the audience roared at the opposite apposiieness of the 
text. Is he not like thee T inquires the lender mother ; 
while the father responds with a complimentary paral- 
lel about " rosy softness, smiling gentleness, and auburn 
hair." Pizarro asks if the child is heir to all his mother's 
beauty, to all his father's virtue ; while ihe poor di- 
nioutive who has been- arrayed in the ttock pink frock, 
warranted fo Ht all Juveniles from fifleen months to 
fiReen years, is rubbing his unwashed fist into his 
pig's eyes, and tears are furrowing down the thick 
coat of Vermillion plastered on his chubby cheeks — or 
if he reOains from tears, he stands staring ot the lights 
or the fiddlers, with open eyes and disicn«fed mouth 
in all the idiotcy of fear. Unless the litde hialrion 
is an accustomed stager, ho is sure to cry during some 
portion of the piece (Pizarro). It is possible that the 
first scene may be got over — ^ihe procession of nuns 
and priests may pass quietly, but the dropping of tlie 
fire from heaven is an awful business, and generally 
generates a yell. In the fiflh act, two Spanish soldiers 
are supposed to find the child and carry it off. It is 
two to one that the sight of these ilMooking fellows 
frightens the young actor into a fit of bellowing ; but 
if he quietly passes over his capture, his sudden sei- 
zure by Rolla in the last scene, his high and unnatu- 
ral exaltation in the hero's arms, and the apparent 
pursuit of armed and angry men, who fire several 
guns at him as he is carried across a thin plank sop- 
posed to represent a bridge. Then he is to be co- 
vered with blood, (wet paint,) and hauled roughly upon 
the stage, amidst the confusion and agony attendant 
on the death scene of the noble Peruvian. If the 
youthful aspirant or perspirant stands all this, he is 
well worth his twenty-five cents, and may, in time* 
be promoted to the high honor of enacting the young 
torch bearer, Fleance, or the never-to-be-sufificiently- 
appreciated dignity of the duke of York, with other 
dollar dignitaries. 

[ have witnessed more than one ludicrous afifair 
arising from the unfitness of the representative or 
Cora's child, who is supposed to be more interesting 
even than heroines' children are in general. I have 
seen a dear little snub-nosed brat resolutely refuse to 
advance till a huge lump of gingerbread had pacified 
his noise. On he went, daubing the wet cake over 
his rouged face, and leaving portions of the soA brown 
mess upon the top of his nose and the rotundity of his 
checks. Thf> gingerbread did not last the scene out — 
the final morsel was scarcely gulped down ere he 
seemed aware of the wretrhcdness of his situation. 
He pulled up the front hem of his gold-bound frock, 
looked with an eye of suspicion at the pink stockings 
in which his bandy pins were encased, and roared 
out at the top of his liny voice, •* These here aint my 
breeches — give me my corderoys, and let me go 
home." Another interesting specimen of humanity, 
considerably above the average size, but selected on 
the principle of expediency, seeing, as the property 
raan said, that he was the stage carpenter's aon, and 
liad played Cora's child lor nine years, and knew the 



business well, being sure, when held up by RoUa, C» 
raise his P. S. arm with an air of independence, tod 
picturesquely lift his O. P. leg:- and, ^ the ofiicial 
observed, ** though he voe vorse nor eleven yeaia old, 
he vom't worry big considering — and it waa better to 
have a child as know'd how to do the busineia pro- 
perly, nor von as 'ud ipUe the scene." To pan orer 
the impropriety of the language uttered by Alonzo and 
Cora about this elderly infant — such as "he l^ill 
speak soon," &c., I will come at once to the denoue- 
ment of my illustration. The Rolla of the evening 
was a small made man, not much more than iwoaisea 
bigger than the child; and when he attempted to 
carry the overgrown brat on his raised arm, the inte- 
resting infant said, as Rolla crossed the bridge— 
'* Hollo, old chap, hold me up, or I shall capsize, and 
If I do, I'm d — d if I don't pull your wig off" 

Tlie young gentleman who had been selected'to fill 
thti pan of the baby on the night of " My First Per- 
formance," was a squat, fat lump of flesh, with a de- 
licious waddle in his gait. He proceeded witfaodi 
much difficulty, but with much fear, till he was seized 
by Rolla, who hoisted him up by the shoulder, in the 
usual legitimate but mof>t unnatural manner. Tbe 
little fellow thought it was a curious position for Rcrfia 
to place a child in, whom he wished to secure Irom 
the shots of the soldiery, and shrieked several tiny 
yells and short sharp squeaks, similar to the aoonds 
vented by an infantine porker, when the butcher's 
knife disagrees with his inside. The mother of the 
child was a reputable huckster, and disapproved of the 
course pursued by Rolla for the salvation of the boy, 
and no sooner did the sound of her belorred ooe^ 
voice fall on her maternal auricles, than she darted 
across the stage after Rolla, in full sight of the aodi- 
ence, and threatening the Peruvian hero with her 
doubled fists. Rolla knew that he \%as pursued by the 
Spanish soldiery, (wo had (wo Spaniards,) and wai 
aware that he had to escape across a bridge at the 
back of the staee— but Dobkins, his personator, knew 
not that he was followed by an irate mamma, in a 
red and white horse cloih shawl and a black bonnet, 
venerable with the dust and rains of many market 
days. Dobkins gained the bridge — the Spaniards 
fired— the child yelled more ibrie — the mother hasten- 
ed her pace — and just as the noble Rolla gained the 
centre of the frail plank across the mountain torrent, 
and defied the pursuit of the soldiery, the huckster 
woman came behind him, seized her child from faia 
grasp, and with an indignant whirl, sent the hero off 
tho bridge into the depths below. The hero straggled 
as he fell — an envious nail stuck in the hem of his 
short Peruvian shirt, and tore- it from stem to stem, 
lie hung on " like grim death," but the rail gave way, 
and Rolla fell. It was painful to observe the triumph 
of the audience— the multitude are ever ready to re- 
joice at Ihe downfall of a hero— popularity pays a 
heavy tax — the name of the envious is legion— but 
never, even in South America, where heroes are 
hourly, dynasties daily, and revolutions weekly— 4id 
so unanimous a shout" attend a leader's fell. Tha 
amazon retained her post of victory, font the boiafeRNiB 
feelings of the auditory drowned her nnaeemly ot^ur- 
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The scene closed — Dobkini pocketed his 
braitM and his disgrace, and endeavored to persuade 
the p«!w»wM> to suffer her infantine treasure again in 
his embrace. The stage was waiting for him — it was 
his dying scene, wherein he hoped to prodnee some 
new effects. She was obdurate. The audience hissed 
k)odly at the delay. Smaggs suggested a remedy — a 
onall nigger had just broagbt in some fanukdy toddy 
fiom the adjacent tavern — Smaggs proposed to whiten 
his face, envelope his body in a cloak, and bear him 
OB as Cora's child fer the sake of finishing the pieoe. 
In B luckless minute, Dobkins ooniiaBted. The liule 
nigger's physiogoomy was chalked — a large gown was 
thrown aionod him, and the dying hero with his pre- 
asas chaige staggered on the stag^-Smags nther 
kwfly whiaperiBg— '* Don't show his roug if you can 
halp it" Cora clasped her babe, rescued from the 
eaeaiy by the life-blood of her friend — aniious to ex- 
hihit her matenml afiection, and ignorant of the chaiig« 
that had taken place behind the scenes, she tore off 
the wmpper fiouk her child, and the woolly headed 
Imt thrast his ameared countenance before her gaze. 
Tiie aSrighled lady shrieked and dropped htm — the 
lilde nigger shook off all impediments, and ran* from 
the stage i his habiliments were not exactly Peruvian, 
sad a hHge hiatiaa in the back settlements of his sub- 
UgacaU seemed perticalarly to please the pit " Then 
rose the ahoiit on high," and unheeding Dobkins' dy- 
ing didoes, the audience rose and cheered. 



" Last scene of all, to end this strange eventfal his* 
tory" — I dare not pretend to describe n\y combat with 
the youth Alonzo ; nor my death. The imperturbable 
lamp-lighter and one of my followers, forming all the 
Peruvian army and one half of the Spanish, marched 
on to the stage to bear off their chieAain's body. la 
.strict accordance with the habit of all tragedians who 
piDfess to hold the minor up to nature, I had stifioned 
ji^ body within a minute aAer death, to the fiziditj 
of marble. The Spanish force seized my head and tfa0 
Peruvian army lifted my legs. Up I weBt,aMlgfct as a 
pine log. Two of ny aoquakHanecB in front cheated 
me encouragingly— the armies reached the wing with 
slow and solemn step, bearing their precioas charge 
with dignified respect* The shouts of bravo iedoiib]«d» 
when the damned Peruvian army, not seeiDg wheve 
he was going, backed on to the sharp edge of a wing 
or side scene— the blow was severe, and on a tender 
part — the shock was violent— and, un^le to with* 
stand the force of the impetus, he dropped his share 
of my body, and tumbled forward on my oerpae. The 
sudden fall displaced the moiety of the Sfianiak aniiy 
from his perpendicular, and we concluded diia aeene 
of degradation, by crawling off the stage on aU Ibiiia* 
amidst the groans, hisses, and yells of the friends who 
had been, spirited to participate in the glories of oat 
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Whin loud howls the tempest, and fierce rolls the 

storm. 
And the wild winds of winter are wing'd to deform — 
When a mantle of snow clasps the once blooming 

earth, — 
How bright are the joys that surround the dear hearth : 
The bleak blasts may scatter the blossoms away, 
Bat the fireside circle is cheerful and gay. 

There, tottering age, with its while locks, is seen, 
Recounting old stories when lifetime was green ; 
There, the pleased eye of boyhood past glories can 

see. 
And infiincy sports round its grandsire's knee : 
And the Ibod mother looks, thro' a smile and a tear. 
On (he fireside circle, so precious and dear. 

And there tiie glad lover, when day tasks are done. 
May seek at the hearth-stone his heart's chooen one- 



May clasp the fond hand that ere long is to bind 
Yet lighter the chain that hath link'd them in mind» 
And hail the bright smile that no clouds ever dim. 
That nhall hallow the fireside circle for him. 

And there the lone wanderer, far o'er the main. 
Comes back to the fundly loved circle again — 
Like a dove to its ark, from the ocean's rude braaa^ 
He flies to that haven of blessings and rest: 
No longer he hears the wild sea's sullen roar. 
For the firesido circle bath claim'd him once 1 



The play ground of children that meet in tlieir mirth. 
The best, dearest spot for old age, upon earth : 
The tfyst place of lovers, the mother's Ibod shriner 
The seaman's first ball, as he quits the blue brine: 
'Fhe one ready altar devotion upreaia. 
Is the fiteside oirole lime closer < 
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BT A METROPOLITAN. 



•* Our dMNigbtt »ro oun— their enda none of our own."— fi'AaArjjpeorc. 



The Nile and its waten— The Nile eomrared with the Mianicippi— The New Bridge at Cairo— The Stmtue of the Nile-Tlie 
Jbnerican SUge— The Demerity of the Star Svatnn—Mariul Cannibats— The Age of Humbugs Honettus vcrnu Roiaell— 
Vewvpaper Puflbig>— The Intcmational Copynnght Question— Cooper and the Quarteriy Retiew. 



IfoHAMMBD, or nther Mehenmed AH, the present 
Flacha of Egypt, has been turning the force of his 
Tigorouf imaginatiOD to the means of increasing the 
dUToaion of the waters of the Nile— the revivifying 
power of old and modem Egypt — the unceasing source 
of its wonderful fertility. The annual deposit of rich 
mud, composed of carbonate of lime and argillareoua 
earth brotight down from the mountainous regions by 
the annual flood or rise in the river after the rainy 
season, is a national blessing of inestimable value ; for 
nearly four thousand years, the waters of the Nile 
have teemed with the means of the certain harvest — 
a long illustrious line of potentates, in various ways 
and with still more variable success, busied themselves 
in the construction of works calculated to assist the 
dispersion of the wealthy-freighted water into the 
bowels of the land — the mouths of canals indent the 
banks of the old river — reservoirs, locks, sluices, dams, 
«nd mills, of every possible variety of construction, 
apel the turbid stream into its hundred channels, and 
give the inland farmers assurance of their annual ma- 
nure. Many of these hydraulic afiairs were damaged 
n the wan that overrun the country during the last 
fifty years; neglect and disuse also effected serious 
decay; but Mohammed Ali has lately compelled the 
authorities to superintend the immediate repair of 
every water-work in Upper and Lower Egypt ; he is 
also determined to commence the gigantic bridge-dam 
acraes the mouih of the Nile, which has for ages been 
contemplated but never attempted, from the immen- 
nty of the undertaking almost rendering its execution 
impossible. 

The Nile, the abiding place of the crocodile and the 
hippopotamus— the fluvial wonder of the old world— 
rone nearly two thousand five hundred miles from its 
highest sources to its bi-monthed debouchement Egypt 
contains two hundred thousand square miles, and such 
is the sandy nature of the soil, that, except in the val 
ley of the Nile, or in the districts waterrd' by its 
branches, and which scarcely amount to seventeen 
thousand miles, the land is arid and unproductive. 

But this great and wonderful stream sinks into the 
merest insignificance when compared with any of the 
great rivers of America ; the Nile, at its broadest point, 
which is just below Cairo, before it diverges into the 
two branches that wash the Delta, is about one thou- 
amd yards wide, that is, under three-fifths of a mile— 
'while the Miasiasippi is more than double that width 
«t its junction with the Missouri. The Nile ia wretch- 



edly shallow near Cairo, while the Mississippi at 
Natchez is from one hundred to one hundred and fiiljr 
feet deep, and between New Orleans and its raouth, 
vessels are unable to obtain anchorage with less than 
sixty fathom of cable. There is a singular coincidence 
in the nature of the two rivers — the water of each ia 
limpid, muddy, and unpalateable, and deposits a heavy 
residuum. Both streams are subject to annual flooda 
or rises in their waters— the Nile commences its in- 
crease in the middle of June, and ends in the month 
of September; the Mississippi flood commenceB in 
March and ends in May. Both rivers overflow the 
flat lands upon their borders, but while the irrigation 
of the Nile fertilises the sandy soil of £gypt,the over- 
flow of the Mississippi is wasted in the rich aUuvtal 
bottoms, and supplies the moisture of the cypress 
swamps, or the stagnant water -of the lakes between 
the river and the gulf. About eleven thousand square 
miles are subject to overflow by the *' father of waters'^ 
and bis tributaries, and the overflow of the Nile is but 
half as much more. The height of the rise upon the 
Mississippi is variable — between the mouth of the- 
Ohio and the Missouri the average height ia about 
twenty'five feet — at some places below this point, it 
attains to fifty feet, but afterwards gradually subsidea. 
At New Orleans, the rise is about twelve feet, while 
at Baton Rouge it amounts to upwards of thirty. The 
medial height may be estimated at fifteen or sixteen 
feet. The overflow of the Nile, in the time of Hero. 
dotus, was about sixteen cubits, that is under thirty 
feet. At the present time, a rise of twenty-two cubits 
is considered necessary to fill all the cisterns and 
canals, which proves that the lower part ef Egypt haP 
been considerably raised by the yearly deposits of the 
river since the lime of the historian. In the year 
1829, considerable damage was done to many villages 
and several inhabitants were drowned, by a rise oC 
twenty-six cubits, or forty-seven feet. Neither of the 
rivers have any tideway, or feel the eflects of the 
neighborhood of the sea ; both of them debouche ly 
several mouths; and an alluvion delta graces their 
junction with the ocean. 

The proposed bridge across the Nile is to be cona* 
pleted in less than six years. It is to be erected aboat 
fifteen miles below Cairo, at that point of the rivex- 
where it divides into the two m^r branehea. Tbo 
Damietta, Ibrmerly called the Pkatriiie or BuctUe, aa^ 
the Rosetta, or Bolbitic, which, with the Mediiem^.. 
nean, form the Delta, containing the celebrated city^ 
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of Aleiandria, with the minor towni of Suit and Pe- 
Imiom. It IB intended that this bridge shall ibrm a 
mtofdam, or lock, to keep the waters of the Nile at 
I isTorable height for the purposes of hasbandry, du- 
ring the winter and spring months of the year. It is 
eompated by Mohammed Ali that twenty-four thou- 
Nsd laborers, besides three hundred and forry smiths 
lod six hundred and fifty carpenters, who are to be 
npplied from the arsenal at Alexandria, will be ne- 
eemry for the completion of the preliminary portion 
of his proceedings; such as digging the lateral canal, 
rectifying the bed of the river, mending the banks, and 
ibmiog dykes. It is in contemplation to employ four 
or five regiments of infantry upon the works, and in 
the coDstruction of a railroad from the stone quarries 
aoMDg the Mockatam mountains, which are some few 
Wagaes distant from the river's bank. 

Here is a noble emblematical statue of the Nile, 
orred out of a rock of black marble, in the Vatican 
It Rome. The following description is at hand, and 
nvcs the trouble of originating sentences. "The 
atatue of the Nile may be distinguished by his large 
ooroucopia, by the sphinx couched under him, and by 
the sixteen little children playing around him. By 
the sixteen little children are understood the several 
niiagsof the liver every year, as far as to sixteen 
eobita. The black marble ii said to be in allusion to 
the Nile's coming from Ethiopia. The water flows 
down from under his robe, which conceals his urn, 
to denote that the head of the river was impenetrable." 
In some modern statues the head is quite hidden under 
his robe for the same reason. 



The editor of the Cincinnati Express has lately given 
ta exeellent article on the present condition of the 
stage, and the malefic eflfects of ih^ star system upon 
the habitudes of the regular drama. The reader will 
find it well worth hia attention. 

** If ever there was a lime when the stage was a 
moral school, that time has passed, but it is still in the 
power of judicious managers to make the drama a 
soarce of refined, intellectual and innocent amusement. 
There is a wide diflference between the exercise of an 
actual iofluence upon the moral sense of the public, 
find the provision of means for their simple pleasures. 
The drama may promote virtue indirectly, by keeping 
frem positively vicious amusements that portion ol 
the population of every city, which is bent on seeking 
them. It would seem, therefore, to be tho duty of 
those who regard with interest the improvements of 
this class, to give their aid in support of a well direct- 
^ theatre. The attempt to oppose the stage is per- 
fectly idle, and if its licentiuusness be oAen justly 
complained of, the fact is mainly attributable to the 
fierce denunciations ^hich are heaped upon it, ren- 
dering many connected with it indiflerent to its cha- 
racter and their own conduct ; as their profession is 
broadly aiid unequivocally condemned, whatever may 
he their exertions to make it a source of harmless 
pastime. 

"The primary cause of the deterioration of theatrical 
companies is the starrinq system. It is well enough, 
now and then, to engage an actor of extraordinary 
f2 



merit— but to force a succession of new persons upon 
the boards merely because they are new to the public, 
is bad policy in every sense. We do believe, in a 
city like this, where there is no rival establishment, 
that a stock company, excellent in all respects, (and 
such may be engaged) with appropriato scenery, 
dresses and properties, would yield as fair a profit to 
all parties pecuniarily interested, as they can realize 
by encouraging the starring business. The salariea 
of resident performers are spent in the city, and in- 
crease the means of their patrons. But a travelling 
thespian abstracts from the community a very large 
portion of the money, which if kept inv circulation^ 
would again return to the treasury of the theatre. In 
another point of view the policy is a mistaken one. 
A stock company is forced to do almost every thing in 
a hurry. Every new comer has his new pieces. Time 
sufiScient for study and rehearsal is not allowed, and 
oAen the best members of it are imperfect in their parts. 
The star also calls for new scenes or dresses for some 
piece that may be played but once» which, are pro- 
cured, while the ordinary conveniences of the stage 
have no attention." 

The sound sense and justness of the above remarks 
deserve unqualified praise. The American stage can- 
not arise from the slough of despond, while it is com- 
pelled to uphold the train of every puny star. The 
example is conmgious — a young actor appears before 
the public, and gains the sufiTrages of hia friends — hia 
temper will not allow him to submit to the degrada- 
tion of delivering messages to the manager's stars — 
he becomes a star himself^— and an inexperienced 
youngster, ignorant of the common rudiments of hia 
art, outrages nature and the patience of hia audience, 
by the absurdity of his dramatic attempts. We have 
a variety of American actors who go about '* starring/' 
who could not gain a moderate salary as stock ac- 
tors in any theatre in the Union. These infatuated 
people cannot be blamed— they know that English 
actors of an equal grade are imported as stars, and by 
the aid of lotten and pufis prepared in Europe, are 
forced down the throats of the gullible Americans for 
one or two years, during which time these well-pufied 
players repeat rome four or six parts with parrot-like 
perfection. Look at the routine of stars at any re- 
spectable theatre in any of the Atlantic cities, and 
half-a-dozen principal actors cannot be named in the 
last half-dozen years. When such persons as Balls, 
Keeley, Ternan, Abbott, H. Wallack, Denvil, C. Ma- 
son, cum muitis aliis, are allowed to disgrace the 
American stage, and figure as the heroes of the even- 
ing, in theatres boasting of stock compatiios embracing 
considerably better actors, we blush for tho endurance 
of the audience, and wonder at the importer's impu- 
dence, and the impostors' success. There arc many 
ladies of inferior pretension now " starring it" with 
sound of trumpet and loud beat of drum ; gallantry 
prevents their nomination, but it would be an easy 
job to point out a dozen feminine planets,* now figur- 

* Tho annals of the stage were never before dis- 
graced as they are now, by the names of several mar- 
ried ladies, who are compelled to appear before the 
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ing in this country, not one of whom ever filled even 
a second-rate sitaation at a respectable theatre in Eng- 
land. These facts are well known amongst actors-^ 
can we wonder, then, if young Americans expect to 
class with these assumers of station, and refuse to 
descend 5elow the third-rates who have nothing to 
boost but the fact of having been imported ? 

The dramatic talent of this country, whether na- 
tive or foreign, is very limited, and generally of a 
most inferior quality. There are not sufficient Ame- 
rican actors in the whole of the Slates, to make up 
one good company, perfect in all its bearings, and ca- 
pable of representing credilabiy the run of the legiti- 
mate drama. But few of the English actors of talent 
remain with us — two years " starring," works them 
oat, and it is very rare to find a ci-devant star settle 
down into a contented stock actor. They go back to 
their own country, proud of the laurels they have 
gained in America, and forget not to boast of their suc- 
cess in the land of dollars. American approbation 
now gives stamp and name to talent, even 'in aristo- 
cratic London. Several actors have returned home 
after a short probation in the States, and having 
the praises of the Yankees to exhibit in the shape of 
fulsome pufis and exaggerated remarks, are supposed 
to be capable of filling situations which, before their 
trip, seemed beyond the bounds of Hope, and equally 
improbable as the emoluments of the postmaster-gene- 
ralship of on undiscovered land. 

Let us, then, set our faces against all talentless pro- 
fessors of the histrionic art — against all second-rale 
atars —against all companies of inferior grade. The 
Americans are essentially a play-going people, willing 
to pay for the best ability, and capable of appreciating 
its exertion. The nature of some portion of the quoted 
remarks evinces the necessity of supporting a good 
stock company, and the futility of lavishing every fa- 
vor apon every stranger, because his name stands in 
large letters at the head of the bill. By enconraging 
stock acton we foster talent ; by running after second- 
rate stars, we depress the value of the home-made ar- 
ticle, and fill the pockets of transient visiters. 

It would be a puzsling question to decide whether 
this is an age of science or an age of humbug ; or rather, 
in these days of pretension, whether a little science, gar- 
nished with a profusion of humbug, is not more market 
able thon the real article in its native purity t Tact has 
generally been more available than talent — but the 
world now-a-days must be positively humbugged. A 
placarding, impudent professor can puff himself into a 
shortlived popularity, if he possesses only the ground- 



public under the most equivocal and painful circum- 
stances, retaining their maiden appellaiions, that their 
dirty -minded husbands may enjoy the benefits of the 
popularity attached to young and good-looking ladies, 
who are supposed to be still unmarried. This positive 
defiance of even the rcspeclability of appearonce, de- 
serves the severest reprehension. There are others 
who call themselves men, yet lead an idle life, and 
depend for support upon the exertions of ihiir wives, 
dragging them from place to place with greedy huste, 
and forming engagements for their appearance, as 
jockeys enter fillies at a race meeting. " Let no such 
man be trusted." 



work of the art he professes to exemplify, and wears a 
clean shirt, and talks big. The latter proviso is of the 
utmost importance. It is laughable to see how readily 
the gentlemen of the press lend themselves to the 
purpose of farthering the views of the bronzed pro- 
fessor! — how kindly they patronise his inimitable ta- 
lents! — how graciously they insert his stereotyped 
puffs, and sanction his impudent and unblushing af- 
firmations ! It is laughable to see how savagely an 
editor uses vp some poor peripalclic humbug — aonie 
mineral-teeth vender — whose powers of locomotion 
were placed in operation before- his printer's bill wss 
paid. The fang expositor is denounced ^ to the ven- 
geance of the tribe and the indignation of the hum- 
bugged public, while, in the editorial columns, in 
trite and hacknied terms, a fifth-rate dramatic star is 
foisted on the reader's notice — although it is likely 
that the editor has never seen the article he lauds. 

Dramatic quacks deserve the severest punifthment 
We are not compelled to employ the steam doctor, or 
the homoepathist. We are not forced to swallow any 
medicine, however perseveringly it may be proflered ; 
nor are we obliged to trust our property in the hands 
of any humbug pettifogger of the law. We can es- 
cape from the clutches of every quack but the player, 
and if he is bad, we must give up our amusement, or 
suffer the annoyance of having a spurious article thrust 
down our throats. It is, therefore, the positive duty 
of on audience to express its disapprobation as keenly 
as its delight — it is ridiculous to encourage talent, and 
allow humbug a place by its side. Editors of public 
journals should freely express their honest opinions of 
the performance, and not, by their kindness, assist a 
pretender to the pinnacle point It is useless to raQ 
at him when he is evidently unable to keep his seat. 
A Philadelphia paper lately investigated the claims 
of a certain vocalist and pretended composer to the 
Hifition he claimed in the mnsical world. Fair play 
was allowed, and Mr. Russell's counter statement ap- 
peared in the same columns which contained the at- 
tack upon his fame. The replication was awfully 
correct, and in any other age, would have annihilated 
the charlatan; but humbug is fashionable; and the 
exposure, with its column of incontrovertible truths, 
served but as a puff to the pretender, who, in the true 
spirit of quackery, immediately announced a concert, 
and a crowded room evinced the feeling of'* the wio 
tims o' gammon," to use the phrase of the erudite 
Samuel Weller. The remainder of the editorial corps 
did not fight the good fight, nor assist their brother of 
the broad sheet in his onslaught — but they continued 
to puff the Great Exposed, and by their good natared 
patronage, tacitly opposed the aflirmations they were 
unable (o contradict. 

The passage of the contemplated international copy- 
right law will materially increase the character oF the 
stage, provided a clause relative to fereign plays be 
included in the act. The public will not be insulted 
with trashy farces, written for tho display of the pow^ 
era of one man, and he, perhaps, of on inferior stamp ; 
we shall not behold the finest plays cut down to mere 
vehicles of song or Yankee tale — we shall not be com^ 
peiled to receive the refuse of the foreign bookaellei 
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becaase it can be played for nothing. It will be with 
plays, aa with the higher branches of literature ; when 
the Englieh author expects to be paid, the American 
may stand a chance of sharing in the remuneration. 
For the want of such a law, it is now impossible to 
get an original dramatic piece represented, or, in 
plainer language, to get paid for the representation of 
such piece. The English article is at hand, ready 
made, at a trivial expense, and as we steal nearly all 
our books, there can be no disgrace in filching our 
drama, and remaining content with the second-hand 
efibsiom of another land. 

Tlw intAinational copy-right question has been 
much diaeussed ; and many heavy paragraphs have 
beea^findoffbf ioterested pemons who dread being 
disturbed in their unballowad monopoly. Excepting 
the malignant slang of a certain ignoramus, who is in- 
timately connected with a work supported by foreign 
piracy, every argument against its becoming a law 
has been based, not upon equity, but the rotten prin- 
ciple of expediency. The booksellers and printers 
endeavor to enlist the sympathies of the reading pub- 
lic in their behalf by asserting that the law will make 
English books as dear as American, because the copy- 
right must be paid for. This assertion but evinces 
the neceasily of -such protection. How can our lite- 
rature be encouraged if popular English works are 
published at lower prices, because the authors are not 
to be pud I There is aomething essentially diagraoe- 
fnl^B wSkmiog another nation to boast that they find 
iia.io ftstiia in eonieaaing— aay, in glorying that 
we ateal aar boohs^ anr music, and oar drama. laot 
as not reat with this stigma upon our aatiui«al ohatac- 
ter— let as not be so degraded as to remain depend- 
ent upon a foreign nation for our mental food; let us 
take what we require, not as pirates, but as honest 
man, paying for what we want, till our own country 
is enabled to tnpply the demand. The Declaration 
of Independence is incomplete, while English books 
are allowed to monopoliie the literary enterprise of 
the land — place a price upon them that will enable 
die American author to compete, and the character of 
oor literatore will receive a rapid advancement ; for 



the humbug editors who are umble to word a para- 
graph, and fill their publications, daily, weekly, or 
monthly, with extracts from English periodicals, will 
be driven bock to their dens, and compelled to resign 
their seals to men of intellectual power. Historians^ 
novelists, dramatista, will arise, and science, firee and 
unfettered, smile upon the land. 



The October number of the London Quarterly Re- 
view contains, with many other excellent papers, a no- 
tice of Mr. Cooper's "England," in which the reviewer, 
with pott nt causticity, devclopes the gangrene of the 
author's mind in its most foul and diseased stale. The 
Ameriean reprint of the Quarterly will soon ha isssed» 
and the public will find it worth while to give die 
article a careful perusal. The annals of eriticism do 
not exhibit a paiallel instance of such taknied and 
well applied severity ; the fire of the reviewer's ge- 
nius flashes with inconceivable brilliancy over the 
dry weeds and sapless rubbish which clog the face of 
every page ; the scorching, though unusually intense, 
will prove beneficial in its eflecls. Cooper will see 
the necessity of checking his habit of fault-finding, 
and, in future, refrain from the general condemnation 
in which he has latterly indulged. The reading pub- 
lic begin to tire of his petty animosity towards the 
English, and laugh at the wonderful insults to Ame- 
rica which he insists upon discovering even in a 
friendly invitation to dinner. His friends are ashamed 
of the universality of his cynicism^fthat malignant 
irritability which he exhibits against every thing popular 
whether in America, France, or England. If any foreign 
scribe had written but one tythe part of the insulting re- 
marks upon the habiti of Americans which have ia- 
sued from the pen of Mr. Cooper, the author would 
have out-Trolloped Fidler — ^yet Mr. C. pretends to 
stand up for the character of his country; and when 
he has succeeded in giving personal olbnce to fo- 
reignen at their own tables, insists upon the retalia- 
tion being considered a national insult M^icin, 
guflris-toi, toi mime. 

WsduBgtOD City, D. C. 



RUINS 



BT THOHAB DUNN KNGLI8H, BLOOKLET, PENN. 



I LOVE to gaze on ruins, and to BBUse 
Upon iha taneiai iale, whioh still attends 
The works of impotent merlalily. 
Towers, castles, roooaments and tombe— 
The monarch's palace and the peasaiU*a cot — 
'Hia. iH a a e ol a t Mn of |he mighty king, 
Or the rode monument aflection reoia 



Over a beggar's corse— all share alike 

The general doom, and crumble i-fo ruins. 

Tet, e'en those ruins, broken as ; ^y are^ 

Act to the soul aa sweet remen^i' .mcers. 

Recalling back the asmory of pt^t ages. 

And teaching us this sad a^d hu «bling thought-^ 

That masr and all his marks, mast yield Id Time. 
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TO AN OLD SWEETHEART. 



I'm glad we were not wedded !*~I should grieve 
To watch thy b^utjes waaing, one by one ;— 
See thoae blue deepi, through which thy pure 
thoughts shone, 
Fade like pale stan, whose wan shrouds mom doth 
weave. 

1 could not bear to see thy smiles less kind ; — 
Fair smiles, revealing all Pve known of heaven!— 
To see thine ample brow with care o'e^gTaven — 

Or hear thy voice reecho not thy mind ! 

To see thy radiant form, so faultless slill, 
Yield to the touch of Time's reluctant hand ; 
To see love's rose, leaf after leaf expand, 

^len ftde for aye, 'neath custom's gathering chill ! 

And oh, to feel, e'«n thou may*st yet become 
like to the things about thee ! — (for the mind 
Grows like il> custom'd food — ^To wake and find 

Thou, too, like those who've made my heart a tomb ? 



Then let me still dream on. One kiss r— end now 
We part forever :— Thou, to waste long years 
In life's dull game of solemn smiles and tears/^ 

And I, to learn "fargetfulnest'* betow ! 

Forget ?— but words are idle : those I love, 
I worship . — Love must be my deity ; — 
And finding this in vain, alas, in ihee^ 

Bdom the sXte«— what should I seek a6oi» f 

We know not what may be. There are dim dreams 
Of vague delight, beyond life's ebbleas sea^ — 
Where mind meets kindred mind — and all shall be 

As hope inspires, or faiih or fancy deems. 

Bnt not to me are such wild visions given : — 
And when the grass is green — as soon 'twill be-^ 
Above ny grave, — one kindly thought firom thee» 

Is all I ask from earth— is all I hope of heaven. 

PhilMlelphis, 1838. 



THOU ART FREE. 



BT JAMES BENRT CARLKTON. 



Farewell ! — I deemed thee true, — 
I thought thy plighted faith could ne'er be broken, 

I chose thee of the few 
Who seem'd my friends, most worthy love's pure token ; 

And my confiding heart 
Placed all its truth — its very hope in thee. 

But go — thou'rt false — we part — 
Thou did'st deceive — forget me — thou art free. 



O ! that we had not met,— 
Or having met, ne'er known the hour to sever. 

I loved — can I forget f 
Ko! memory clings to love's first hope forever. 



But let thy broken vow, 
Ne'er bring thy mind one painful thought of me. 

No, no ! be happy now. 
Bo happy in remebemriog, thou art free. 

And now we part for aye : 
Yet, though bereft of every hope but heaven, 

I fervently will pray 
That thou may'st be — as I forgive — ^forgivea 

Then go— I thought thee true— 
1 was deceived — forsaken. Still, to thee, 

I send, with this adieu, 
My heart's best wishes. Farewell ! thou art firee. 
Jaauary 8th, 1838. 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 



o«. 



MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 



■XHIBITINQ 

CORRECT DATES 



OF 

THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 

UND AND SKA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAORDINARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, ANI> 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

The following Calendar hai been compiled at a great expense of time and labor ; and will be continued 
twj moQlh till the year is completed. We trust that this perfectly novel arrangement will be acceptable 
toournibiicribers, not only from the fallnoBS and accuracy of ihe Chronology, but from the consideration that 
there ii nothing of the same description in existence^ It is assumed that no person will be guilty of the 
iopiopriety of copying this Calendar, which is private property, and has been duly entered as copyright, ac- 
Gflidiog to Ihe provisions of the Act of Congress. 



FEBRUARY. 



Ufd 



!^ 


Tor. 


I 


1775 


- 


1781 


- 


1800 


3 


1798 
1803 


k. ^ 


1806 


3 


1817 
1733 
1776 


4 


1779 
1762 
1796 


- 


1813 
1816 


5 


1722 


- 


1724 
1776 


— 


1782 



1813 

1814 

1736 
1777 
1778 



- 1788 



£arl Chatham, in the House of Lords, proposed his scheme of reconciliation with America. 

Doctor Franklin present. 
Battle of Catawba at M'Cowan's Ford, S^ C. Lord Comwallis and British army succeeded 

in crossing the river. 
Engagement between U. S. Frig;ite Constellation, Com. Truxton, and French ship Le Ven* 

geance, 54 guns. A Her fuur hour's fighting, the frigate lost her main mast, and the 

Frenchman sheered off* 
The Federal Street Theatre. Boston, burnt down. 
Died, George Walton, aged 64. He was Colonel in the revolutionary army. Governor of 

Georgia, and Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
The unfortunate Spanish General, Don Francisco Miranda, sailed from New York, in the 

ship Leander, on his expedition to revolutiopize South America. 
Dreadful wreck of the Cotumbus Packet from New York to Charleston. 
Born, at Hingham, Mara., Benjamin Lincoln, celebrated revolutionary General. 
Benjamin Franklin examinei! befure the British House of Commons respecting the necessity 

of the repeal of the American Stamp Act. 
General Moultrie drove the British from Port Royal Island, Sooth Carolina. 
Died, Samuel Davis, President of Nassau Hall, and founder of the first Presbytery in Virginia. 
Captain Hodges, of American ship Sedgeley, saved 160 men from wreck of Aurora British 

Transport 
U. S. Frigate Constellation chased into Norfolk, Virginia, by a British Squadron. 
Died, in Philadelphia, Captain John Carson, from shot wounds inflicted by his wife's para- 
mour. Lieutenant Smith. 
Bom, in Scotland, John Witherspoon, Signer of the Declaration of Independence, and Presi- 
dent of Princeton College. 
Bom, in Massachusetts, James Otis, Patriot and Statesman. 
Georgia adopted a now Government. 

The Independence of the U. S. of America acknowledged by Sweden. 
The ports and Harbprs of the Chesapeake declared to be in a state of blockade by the British 

Admiral Warren. 
Seventeen British Officers captured on Lake Erie, and placed in cloee confinement at Chilli- 

cothe, on the principle of retaliation. 
Earthquake felt throughout New England. 

The Government of England issued Letters of Marque and Reprisal against America. 
Ratification of the Treaty between France and the United States of America, wherein the 

Independence of the lotier nation was acknowledged. This was the first treaty of the 

hew States with a foreign power. 
Massachusetts adopted the Federal Constitution, being the sixth State in order of succession. 
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T«,. 


'6 


1769 
1813 

1815 


— 


1827 


7 
8 
9 


1812 
1813 
1815 
1825 
1C74 
1799 


10 


1676 


i— 


1690 
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1763 
1786 
1787 
1729 
1615 


•— 




— 


1826 


12 


1793 


13 


1779 
1761 




1817 


14 
15 


1826 
1837 
177:J 
1726 
1808 


16 


1820 
1760 
1804 


17 


1688 


— 


175}> 
1815 


18 


1562 
1777 
1818 


19 


1831 
1671 


— 


1778 
1788 
1796. 
1816 


20 


1717 
1780 
1781 
1815 


— 


1817 


— 




21 
22 


1676 
1814 
1732 
1742 



Contiituiion of Vermont tiJopted. 

Aliens ordered to report thenMelvee to tiie U. S. Maishali of ibe Diatricw wh o ro i n tfaey wtidcd. 

Tlie Pirates of fiamtaria received the pardon of the Esecuiive Govemaent in comequeDce 
of iheir courage and fidelity displayed in the defence of New Orleana. 

Conveniiun bet(%een England and the United States to fix the amouni o( iodemnity awarded 
to American siibjecis injured in the late war. 

Earthquake felt in Philadelpfahi and other parts of the United States. 

Gallnrit action of Captain Forsyth, at Eiizabethiovvn, against tho British. 

Fort Bowyer, Mobile Point, invested lor the second lime, by the British. 

Died, in Philadelphia. Samuel Ewing, distinguished Lawyer and Litterateur. 

New York surrendered to the English by the Dutch Governor. Antony Colve. 

U. S. Fri^faie Constellation, Captain Truxton, captured French Frigate L'lnsurgent, 54 gnu, 
off Bas^terre. • 

Lancaster, Mass , burnt, and the inhabitants killed or captured by the Indians under the Sa- 
chem Pocanoket. 

The French and Indians surprise Schenectady, killing 60 and taking 27 prisoners. The raat 
of the inhabitants escaped through >ihe snow to Albany, a distance of 16 miles ; as tbe 
fugitives were nearly naked, many of them perished or were severely frost bitten. 

Canada ceded to England by France, at the peace of Paris. 

Died, aged 44, John Cadwallader, distinguished Revolutionary G6neraL Bom in Philadelphia. 

Died, aged 83, Charles Chauncy, D. D., an eminent -Divine at Boston. 

Died, at Northampton, aged 86, Solomon Stoddard, a celebrated New England Divine. 

Fort Bowyer. Mobile Point, aurrendefed to superior British force. 

British Sloop of War Favorite, arrived at New York with the ratified Treaty of Feaee be- 
tween the United Stales of Ameriea and Great Britain. 

Died, suddenly, while silling in his library, De Witt Clinton, aged 59. He was Geveroor of 
New York, and promoter of the Erie and Champlain Canals. 

Died, aged 60, at Boston, Captain John Manly, U. S. Navy— a succeaaful craiser doriag tba 
Revolutionary war, although some time in conHnemont by the British. 

The Britiith suddenly evacuated Augusta, Georgia. 

A Troop uf Tarleton's Dragoons cut to pieces by American Legion under Colonel Henry 
Lee 

Died, at I/>oi8ville, Kentucky, George Rogers Clarke, distinguished officer in Indian and 
Revolutionary wars. 

The Aratrican Temperance Society instituted. 

Flour Riots in New York. 

Colonel Pickens defeated the Tories and Cheiokees at Kettle Creek, S . C. 

Born.atElizabethtown, N.J. Abraham Clark,Signer of Declaration of Inde^ndence. Died 1794- 

Died, at Wilmington, Delaware, John Dickinson, Statesman, author of Farmar's and Fabiui' 
Letters, and President of Pennsylvania, in which office he succeeded Benjamin Franklin* 

Died, in his arm chair, aged 92, William Ellery, a Signer of the Declaration eflndepeodenoe. 

Cherokee Indians repulsed at Fort George, Sooth Carolina. 

U. S. Trigate Philadelphia burnt in the harbor of Tripoli, by lieutenant Stephen Decator. 
and 70 volnnteers, in the ketch Intrepid. 

Bora, in Scotland, Cadwallader Golden, Statesman, Philosopher, and Physician. Died on 
Long Island, 1776. 

Born, on Long Island, Thomas Trnxton, a celebrated Commodore in U. S. Navy. 

Treaty of Ghent, securing Peace between Great Britain and America, ratified by James Madi- 
son, President ef the United States. 

A CoUmy of Huguenots, under Rihaut, sailed from Dieppe for Florida. 

Col. Neilson, of New Brunswick, N.J. captured M^or Stocklon,of British army, end 60 men. 

Died, aged 60, John Paulding, one of the three militia men who arrested Major Andre, tt 
Tarry town. 

Appeal of J. C. Calhoun, Yice President, against General Jaekson^s proclamation. 

Died, aged 80, Charles Chauncy, President of Harvard College. He came over from Scotr 
land, in 1638, on account of his religious opinions. 

Natchez taken in possession by Captain J. Willing, in the name of the United States. 

Died, aged 63, Thomas Gushing, L. L. D. a distinguished Revolutionary worthy. 

Died, in prison at Montserrat, Joseph Dombey, botanist and traveller. 

The Bridge of Wire, 400 feet long, erected over the river at Schuylkill Falls, opened for tbe 
first time. 

Great Storm at Boston and other parts of New England. 

The British, under Major General Sir Henry Clinton, invaded South Carolina. 

Robert Morris appointed Superintendent of the Finances of the United States. 

U. S. Frigate Constitution, Captain Stewart, captured the Cyane and Levant, two British 
sloops of war. 

Tbe Batiks of Philadelphia, New Yorl^, Trenton, Baltimore, and Richmond, resoned specie 
payments. 

Died, aged 76. at his seat, Wayne county, Pennsylvania, Samuel Meredith, the fifst Stale 
Treasurer under the Federal Constitution. 

Medfield. Mass. burnt by tho Indians. 

The Arsenal and Pablic Stores at Malone, N. Y. burnt by the British under Colonel Scott 

Born, at Bridges Creek, Westmoreland, Va. George Washington. 

Born, at Mckcon, Joseph Dombey, a distinguished botanist 
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22 



23 



24 



S5 



!36 



27 



Tmi. 



1770 

1810 

1813 

1837 

1738 

1744 
1764 

1781 

1819 



1813 
1815 
1826 

1781 

1782 
1814 

1816 

1T75 
1811 

1813 
1776 
1782 

1830 
1703 
1781 



Christopher Soider, a boy of 11 years, killed in a riot by a shot from a person named Richard- 

son, whose house was beleaguered by the mob. This* was the first blood that was shed 

in the cause of American liberty. 
Died, in Philadelphia, aged 39, Charles Brockden Brown, a celebrated Novelist Born in 

Philadelphia. 
Colonel Forsyth compelled to evacuate Ogdensburg by the British end Indians, who became 

possessed of all the artillery, stores, and crafl. 
Packet ship Jane and Margaret, bound to New York, wrecked off the Isle of Man. 206 

lives lost. 
Died, in London, John Quincy, a Commissioner appointed to decide the line between Nova 

Scotia and New Hampshire. 
Born, at Boston, Josiah Quincy, junior, a Revolutionary Patriot. 
Bom, at Woodstock, Connecticut, William Eaton, famous for his capture of Deme, and othet 

adventures on the coast of Barbery. 
Died, in Delaware, aged 65, George Tayler, a Signer of the Deelaration of Independence. 

Born in Ireland. 
The Floridas ceded to the United States by the Spanish Minister, for the sum of 5,000,000 

dollars, which was afterwards paid to American citizens for spoliations on their com- 
merce during the war. 
U. S. brig Horaet captured the British brig Pearock. The prize sunk directly after the action. 
Died, ageid 50, Robert Fulton, the celebrated engineer. Born in Little Britain, Pennsylvania. 
Died, in Philadelphia, Commodore Richard Dale, of the U. S. Navy. He was Paul Jones' 

first Lieutenant aboard Le Bonne Homme Richard, during the fight with the Serapis. 
A body of Royalists out to pieces by Americana under Generals Lee and Pickens, near Haw 

River, a branch of Cape Fear River, N. C. 
The Independence of the United States of America acknowledged by Denmark. 
The American Commissioners sailed from New York for Gottenburgh, witli power to treat 

for peace with Great Britain. 
Outrage at Port Mahon, on American sailors by the Spaiueh Guard. 2 men killed, and 16 

wounded. 
General Gage attempted to destroy the Stores at Salem. 
Dreadful Murder and Suicide on an Island near Norfolk, Va. David Frank, aged 21, cut the 

throat of Ann Collins, aged 14, and afterwards destroyed himself. 
Died, at Clermont, aged 66, Robert Livingstone, L. L. D., '* the American Cicero." 
The Americans defeat the Royalists and Highlanders at Moore's Creek Bndge, N. C. 
General Conway made a motion in the British House of Commons against continuing the war 

in America, and the Ministers were left in a minority of 19. 
Died, aged 82, at Jericho, Long Island, Elias Hicks, the celebrated dissenting Quaker. 
Deerfield, Conn, attacked by the Indians and French. 150 persons killed or captured. 
Died, at Princeton, aged 53, Richard Stockton, a Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 



ELIZA'B PICTURE." 

WRITTEN AT DICKENSON COLLEGl, SEVERAL TEAE8 AGO 



Paint httr,linifler, paint her fair. 
Seeming fresh as morning air ; 
Paint her like the vi'let blooming, 
Modest, mild, and unassuming. 

in the rosebud dip your pencil-* 
From the sunbeam steal your tinsel — 
Ask the lily iot its hue— 
Court the sky for its pure blue. 

Then by urchin Cupid fired. 
Then by Venus' glance inspired, 
Exert your skill, your powers try. 
And sketch for roe Eliza's eye. 

Every beauteous grace combining. 
Every lovely look refining. 
Paint her such in ibrm and mien 
As ne*er before has mortal been. 

A snow-white neck, a tap'ring chin, 
A roby lip, and velvet skin — 



A look of love, a glance of fire, 
A voice, harmonious as the ly r e 

A soul — but stop— can painters* skill 
The beauties of the mind instil ? 
Can he, with all his boasted art, 
Trace one fond feeling of her heart ? 

All no! — for then 'twere his to give 
To icy stone the power to live. 
To think, conceive, and love so true- 
Yes, think, and love, and live like you. 

Then I, content, will ask him trace 
Just Fuch fond features — such a face— 
And next my throbbing heart I'll press 
That beaming gem of loveliness— 
A sacred pledge it there shall be 
Of fair Eliza's constancy. 
Philsdelphis. J. H. B. 
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GuD, And be sure 70a don't fail to re • member The whiskey flaak mark*d nomber 
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One, And, boy, above all dun't be sleeDinflr. Wh^n rlMA thA briffkt star of 



When rises the bright star of 
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To the stubbles away, away, away, a 
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With Pero you'll 1>rins tlie l»Uclc seUer^ 

Ber leave old friend Ponto belilnd^ 
The sportemaa -vrlio'd wish for « hetter, 

I wish he a better may And} 
When the first breese of mornliD^ ts shaking 

The dew^ flrom the hawthorn's U«ht spray. 
Oar eonrse to the fields weni he taUng«>> 

Away to tbe stubbles, away X 

Amd wben we are hon&eward returning^ 
Fattened -wltb the sports of the Held, 

Who's be that onee knows wold be spnmli^ 
The health and the pleasure they yield $ 



If slekness or sorrow eome o'er us« 

A fee to no doctor ^we pay. 
But shouting ^*to ho there," In ehorua» 

MTe epeed thro' the stubbles, away* 

And when not forgetting the duty. 

That each to his lady«love owes. 
We drain the red wine-cup to beauty. 

And turn to our eoueh of- repose | 
WhUe others are dreaming of danger, 

-We dream of the feats of the day. 
And whistling to Pero or Ranger, 

Still hie thro' the stubbles away* 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOK 



VANDELEUR; or, Animal MA«Nrri8H. ywo VolwneM. Carey, Lea, and Bltmchard. 

A lady, of considerable celebrity in ihe literary circlet, declared, in our presence, that she considered Van- 
deleur to be the best written novel of the season. We dare not contravene so high An authority; and, in 
point of fact, if ^e are unviilliog to grant exclusive excellence to the work before us, we cannot deny the 
wnisiial merit of this unpufled production. A careful and gratifying pannol has satisfied ns of the extnordi- 
sary talent of the author, not only in the conduct of the stOry, but in the delineations of several highly- 
wrought scenes of the deepest pathos. The title of the work should not have been «' Vandcleur*'— the soldier 
is not the hero of the |iages ; the reader cares not for the anguish of the honorable mind, while the lufierings 
of the noble Gertrude agitate his heah — and no one can read this book without feeling strongly interested in 
the welfare of the beautiful heroine, the feminine beauty of whoso character ia. chastely conceived and ably 
•xecated. Again, the sub-title of Animal Magnetism induces the public to believe that Messroer's discovery 
ii the primum mobile of the plot; one little chapter is devoted to ihe subject, which is certainly influential on 
the fortunes of Gertrude, but it is introduced as a necessary portion of the frile. The novel is not written 
upon the title, ad captandum vulgus, which too many of our popular works are, ai.U frequi iitly by the orden 
of the bookseller, who, with vitiated taste, fancies a peculiar and well-sounding name, and imagines that a 
virork so denominated will tell. 

The incident relative to Ihe display of animal magnetism by the heroine is well described, and will bear 
extraction : 

Nothing can be more simple and less influential than the process of magnetising would seem to be ; the 
entire exertion, and power, being in the mind and will of the magneiiser. The subtile fluid is supposed to be 
conveyed by the mere rendering of the object passive enough to receive itr— that is, by lulling to repose what- 
ever of his own faculties might be supposed so active as to resist it. For this purpose, the first movement is 
to take the hands of the patient, and gently pressing them, retain them in that position as long as may be 
deemed necessary, according to the state of the patient and other attending circumstances, before pioceeding 
to the other methods of diflfusion of the fluid. 

This caressing movement from his kind sister, was of course received by poor Herbert merely as one of her 
uuial testimonials of a/Tdction, ihe more perhaps as it was now accompanied with an intense look of tendemesa 
and anxiety. £ven wiien she changed tliat movement for the lebs familiar and more active ones, of passing 
the hands from the head duwnviranis over the person of the patient, but without actual contact, though he at 
first stared a little anxiutiNly at her, he finally smiled, and appeared rather to enjoy what he probably iono- 
oently conceived was done merely for his amusement! 

I have sai<i that the evonrnj? was soft, balmy, and genial ; the twiuer of birds — the hum of bees— and the 
perfume of flowers, wo^ about ; the spot selected was still and secluded. How far all tUeso aire umatances 
might have tended lo produce a di«pr«itioo to somnolency ir^ iho invalid boy, wo may not determine; but 
certain it is that Gertrude had not many minutes continued her sul'ily lulling movements about him, when his 
gentle eyes began to look heavy, the transparent lids presently druoped over thero, and he seemed overcome 
by slumber ! It was the desired ctfect; yet poor Gertrude, with youthful inconsistency, felt as much alarmed 
at this proof of her power, as it were, over her brother's ooni»ti(ution, as if she had never hoped, prayed, 
labored, auflfered lor it. 

" He sleeps !" she said soAly to De TEspoir. 

"Already!" was the reply, sn a tone of pleasure. 

But, although subtJucMl alrai>«t to a whisper, in order nut to untuse the boy, tho strange voice, proceeding 
from directly behind Iikq. not only scared away what probably had not yet been sleep, but caused him to 
start up and look around liin with a wilder expression of countenance than he had ever before exhibited, and 
he uttered a faini shrit-k. 

Gertrude became terrified, and deeply affected ; but remembering the reiterated cautions she had received 
never to suflfer him to remain under the influence of terror, she commanded herself, and proceeded to endeavor 
once more to soothe aiid citmpose him, by a repetition of what had already so completely produced the efiecL 
It would not do— >tho t<,)irii of alarm was roused in the poor boy^he looked first inquiringly, then wildly, cm 
herhandaflitttag about bim ; a universal tremor look possession of him. 

Gertrude, as we have said, had been particularly cautioned against Kuflering her own feelings to overcome 
her, ao as to induee her to stop eoddeoly ia her operations, probably to the serious injury of her patienL Ac- 
cordingly, although her heart was almost breaking, she forced herself to continue tlie operations, only rendering 
them as gentle, and evt>n expressively aflfeciionate, as was in her power, it would not do— iiis eyes coaiiaued 
rapidly and wildly to foUow her hands — he glanced at her face and saw tears falling slowly over it. For a 
moment or two, he seemed as if spell-bound to his seat — bat, in the neKt,he akuddered 'Convulsively, and feU 
fainting into her arms ! 

Gertrude shrieked out to'De L*Espoir, who immediately came to her assistance, and imploring of her to 
subdue her feelings, and not unfit her mind for her undei taking, assured her that everything was going on ai 
well as possible. " ^e is merely overcharged with magnetic fluid/' he said, *' and we will soon relieve Kiin 
of that;" and he proceeded to ^o through the process prescribed for that purpose. 
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For some time it did not appear to produce the Blightest eflect. De I'Etpoir beceme a]antted,and his man- 
ner evinced flurry and agitation. Happily, Gertrude was too much wrapped up in watching her brother, that 
rihie m ight weleome the first symptom of returning animation, to observe him. Besides, there are some anli- 
enKtlons m dFoadfiil, that the mind positively refuses to receive them. Accordingly, she stood calmly by, not 
4ariii« to mlinit the slightest apprehension of danger. 

:, however, that time was passing, and that the count's attempts to restore her brother's conscionsnesa 



tfveraed to fai), she asked, in a tone almost sarcastic from subdued alarm, if she might apply her smelling- 
hMtle to his noee. De I'fispoir made no objection ; and whether H was from the influence of the pungent 
mdm, or the nanipolatiens of the count, or whether ftom a mere eflbrt of nature, it boots not to inquire, but 
in a vwf few minutes the boy began to show symptoms of retoniing animation. 

And now it is that the darkest cloud of uncertainty hangs over the real wishes and intentions of the Cbunt 
I^ l'Sfl|K>ir. There ran be no question that, with the first symptom of the unfortunate youth's recovery'flrmn 
the swoon into which terror had thrown him, the safest plan, in common cases, would have been for De 
TEspotrto have withdrawn himself from his sight, and soflTered that terror gradimlly to subside by the absence 
^ Ibe eieheftient. But whether it was that he really believed that it was his manipohitions and operations 
which alone had commenced, and could perfect his recovery — or whether his previous alarm had so fiu* be* 
wildered him as to cause his judgement at the moment to err — or whether that apparent alarm had merely 
beea the Agitatwn that tile wont of human beings mntt have felt, at seeing the near accomplishment of such 
hellish plans; — certain it is, that, instead of withdrawing himself, he recommenced his gesticulations and 
iDovementB round the boy more viRomusly than ever; so that when ihe unfortunate youth opened his eyes, he 

Ibund himself still surrounded by, and subjertrd to, the same frighlfal and bewildering incantations and not 

now from his gentle favorite, but from a dark and foreign-looking stranger. 

It was toe much for his weak and shattered nerves and intellects to resist. He looked wildly and despair- 
ingly around him for his sister: she suxxl at a little distance, with fast cold tears pouring over her quivering 
lips and cheeks, but not venturing to interrupt the count in his operations. In that agonized moment, nature, 
habit, long association, asserted their power— and as a bird, when pursued by the cruel hawk, has been 
kaown to seek shelter in the breast of man — so^ though poor wretched Gertrude had beeu made the instm- 
Bent first to' inspire her brother with that cruel terror, instinct told him she was not bis enemy — and, in the 
moment of his mortal agony, he no sooner caught a glimpse of her, than he shrieked " Gertrude! Gertrude!" in 
a voice that might have waked the dead by its piercing and helpless anguish — and making an efibrt to fling 
himself towards her, a fearful struggle overcame him— it became convulsive — he wrestled with it for a mo- 
m«it->*aiid then— his pure and harassed spirit was at rest for ever! 



THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ELDERLY LADY AND GENTLEMAN, by Lady Blmbiwgton. Two 

Vdumea, Carey, Lea, and Blanchar^- 

The Confeaiions of the Elderly Gentleman have been before the public for some time ; Ihe cbamlBg Via- 
roomess has written a second part, or, Confessions of an Elderly Lady, and we can accord no higher award 
ef pniae than to state that her iasi proiluction is no diFgroec to her prolific pen. Vivacity and graceful ease 
ue conaiaenous in every page; and the iM iady chatters of the adventures of her youth with the most be- 
witching gUTvhty, Let the reader perui»c the following specimen of the whims of a rich maiden of a cer- 
taki age, and he will never again grumble at the vagaries of his lady-love, or scold at the pretty little pettish- 
BCsses of bis cdnnubml moiety. 

** Did your ladyship speak T* asked that much enduring woman, my dame de compagnir, one of the most 
imcoapanionable of that class ofpersonH denominated Companions. My conscience does sometimes reproach 
BM for sandry pettish reproofs, and petulant phoos and phaws, addressed to this modem Griselda, who *' aa- 
SSBIB to all I will, or do, or say," with a meekness very trying to a temper like mine. She, however, is at 
Isaat ten years my junior, and will, in all human probability, live to enjoy the comfortable provision I have 
secured her in my will ; thinking perhaps that she has well earned it, by a twenty years' daily and hourly 
practice of that diflicult virtue — Patience. 

Tea, I wiU write my confessions end " naught extenuate, or set down aught in malice.'* As a proof of my 
ilMerlty, I shall record my dialogue with my dame de cmnpagnU. 

**Mif. Vincent, ring the bell, if you please— here, that will do; you always ring it as if you imagined the 
aamuHi to be deaf." 

" I beg your ladyship's pardon, but, if you will be pleased to recollect, you, this morning, complained that 
I rang the bell so gently that the servants never heard the first pull." 

**Pray don't ask me to be pleased to recollect; I never am pleased to recollect such puerile fiddle faddle. 
Year meesory isao tenacious, that yon can quote every syllable I utter in the course of a week." 

It will be perceived by the maiicioiis reader, that- in my petulance 1 was unconsciously comprising my own 
convetsalioa within the contemptuous epithet of fiddle faddle. But whether my unhappy companion was 
equally acute, I cannot determine; for she wan far too well disciplined to allow any indication of discovery 
to be perceptible. 

** Why don't yon ring the bell again ? you see no one has answered." 

Eater John. 

" And io, John, here has Mrs. Vincent been ringing this last half hour. It really is too provoking that none 
of you will answer the bell." 

" Very sorry, your ladyship ; but I only heard the bell once." 

"There, yon are convinced, Mrs. Vincent; I always tell you that you do not ring sufficiently loud ; I wish 
yon wonld remembei this another time. Let me consider, what did I want What did I require, Mrs. Yin- 
etntr 
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. " Indeed, madam, I do not know; your ladyship did not inform me." 

'* There it is, you never remember what I want i it really is enough to vex a saint" 

*' I'm sure, madam , I am very sorry." 

" So you always say : I hear nothing but ' I beg your parddn/ and ' I am very sorry,' all day long. Place 
the easy chair with an extra pillow before my writing desk, wheel the desk close to the window, and put a 
tabouret for my' feet. There, that will do. See that the pens are -good, tiie ink not too thick, and lay a qnire 
of foolscap wove paper on the desk ; not that abominable glazed paper which dazzles my eyes. 1 intend ta 
write, Mrs. Vincent, yes, to write a good deal, unless it should fatigue me; so wipe my spectacles. You had 
better remain in the room, to see that the fire does not go out. You can read, if you like it; but mind you 
do not make a noise in turning over the leaves, you know you have a irick of doing so. And remember, 
too, you do not make that disagreeable sound to which you are much addicted, a sort of clearing of the tra- 
ehea, which is extremely trying to my nerves. There again, Mrs. Vincent, have I not told you a thoosawl 
times not to give way to that offensive habit of sighing. I cannot bear it.'* 

•• I beg your ladyship's pardon, I am very sor" — 

M Oh ! dear — Oh ! dear, I never can say a word to you, that you do not forthwith answej me with * I hog, 
your pardon, I am very sorry.* " 

** Indeed, madam" 

" Don't say another word, spare my nerves ; you know, or ought to know, that I detest explanations." 



THE ENGLISH COMIC ANNUAL for 1838. By Thomas Hood. 

This yearling extravaganza is full of ferocious fun. Criticism is superfluous— we laugh, and cry « what 
stuff!" and yet we laugh sgain— and, looking to the end, laugh on. Hood hunts a pan as a lureher hunts a 
fox cub, both by sight and smell, (or sound.) He gets a good bite at him here — doubles upon him there — 
turns him over a few — now heads him — and then tails him ; till, overrunning his mark, he nearly loses sight 
of his game, but a hard run, or a big jump, brings him alongside, and he finishes tho chase with a coup-de- 
main, leaving his mangled prey behind him, as if ashamed of the shaking he had given it The opening 
piece in this year's Comic Annual is called " The Camaby Correspondence," and consists of letters from a 
spoiled youngster at boarding school to his papa, a sofl headed widower; the fathers' letter to his brother, a 
retired boatswain, and the sailor's answer — all of them exceedingly characteristic, and full of comical ideas. 
Hood indulges in a little too much of the vile cacology of the outr^ cockney school — even his merchants 
■peak fustian, and nearly the whole of his subjects discourse as if spelling books were things that were not 
The first letter from young Camaby is supposed to be dictated by the pedagogue, and informs the parent of 
the approaching vacation ; the style is grandiloquence itself—" Honored Parent — As the sight of his native 
Terra Farma to the hardy Mariner on the pathless waste of the vast expanse of Ocean, so are the filial aflec- 
tions of a Son and School boy to inform you we break up on Friday." There is plenty of" palaver," as master 
Robert calls it, about the attention paid to the pupiU' welfare, but the young gentleman's private letter dis- 
owns all connection with the authorship of the ofBcial document, which, he eays, ** the Doctor frnmpt op all 
out of his own head, and we all copied it out for all our fathers." The boy wishes to be removed from the 
school ** for good and all, for the table beer always gives me the stomach ake if I dont tie a string tight round 
it ; another thing is the batter puddings which the fellows calls it putty because it stick pains in our insides, 
and sometimes we have stinking beef. Tum-Spooner has saved a bit on the sly to shew his parents, but its 
80 strong we're afraid it won't keep over !h§ three weeks to the holidays. • * • Jackson saved enough to 
hay a Donkey, and then divided him into shares, and I had a shilling share, but the Doctor were so unjust as 
to seize on him although there was no law agin bringing asses to the school. * * Philip Frank says there'a 
a capital school at Richmond, where the master permits fishing and booting and cigars and gunpowder and 
poney chaises. I oflen think if my poor dear late mother was alive it is just the genteel sort of school she 
would like me to be finished off at" 

This gentle hint proved Bobby to be well acquainted with hii father's tenderness of character; the agitated 
parent writes a letter to his brother, the boatswain, asking advice ; in which he says, " prays God his pore 
muther is coaled under the Hearth, it wud spile the rest of his hashes if so be she cood read his tail of pew- 
tered mete." He desires his brother to bear up under the afHlction. The boatswain answers him thus : 
" Likely it is that a man who has rammed his head, as I have in Africa, into a stuck camel for a second-hand 
swig at his cistern, would come within sixty degrees of the notion of pitying a lubberly school boy for haying 
as much as ever he could swill of sour swipes. I've had a quarter's schooling in the desert, where I learnt a 
lesson from the ostriches ; namely, when you can't get a regular cargo of food, you must go in ballast with 
old shoes, leather caps, or any other odd matters you can pick up." The father answers this epistle, and in- 
dignantly defends his son Bob from a charge of bad calography made by the boatswain — observing, " if he do 
rite with a bad hand, i never cud rite any grate shake miself on an emli stummach. But that's what you 
can't or won't enter into, no moor then I can enter into cammil's insids or hostriges eating their old shoes and 
lether caps." 

Benjamin Camaby, the boatswain, visits the school, cross-examines the nephew, and, not approving of the 
system practised at Socrates House, brings the boy back with him. This is the best leUer in the <»rreepoQ* 
dence. The sailor's method of proving the boy's education is veiy characteristic and tho cunning simplicity 
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of the boy's anewen provokes the hearty laugh. ** What ia the variation of the compan ?" said T. So Master 
Bob tuns it about abit, and says he, " Why, its one leg shorter than t'other," which is about as nigh it as you 
are to Table Bay. '* What's metaphysics 7" " Brimstone and treacle," said Bob, as ready as gunpowder. 
Now there's no more physic in metaphysics than a baby might take in his pap. " What's religion f" *' The 
colic on Sundays." " Now what he meant by the colic (collect) the old gentleman knows. What's the main- 
top gallant rale of Christianity ?" *' Six weekft at Christmas," says he, as bold as brass. " What's natural 
philosophy V* ** Keeping rabbits," rays Bob, which sounds likely enough, but its not tiie thing by sixty degrees. 
'* What's algebra ?" " Al-gebra t A wild donkey all over stripes." " Now, Master Robert, take a pull at 
your mental tackle, for I am going to overhaul your mathematics. How do you describe a triangle ?" 
** Please sir," said Bob, " it's the thing that tingle-tangles to the big drum." Well, old Darby (the master) 
looked as if he meant to drop down dead on the spot of apoplexy or to murder dear Bob. I asked him who 
was the discoverer of America, and may I never break buiscuit again if he didn't say *' Yankee Doodle." 

The next prose article is called " Patronage," and is a comical description of the horror of a nervous man 
who is appointed to the care of ^ome gunpowder mills. There is a good Irish story — several excellent versi- 
fied articles, particularly "The Green Men," whir-h we hope tu find room for by and bye. 

The wood-culs, or engravings, as they are termcJ, are remarkably good, but few of them will bear expla- 
nation. Like the virtue of quae k medicines, they muf;t be seen to be appreciated. " Animal Magnetism" is 
exemplified by a cat sitting wiih iu tongue out, attracting half a dozen birds from a nest on the tree. There 
is a good paper on the mystic f^cience, loo long for quotation, but we present a portion of its introductory mat- 
ters, which exhibits dairveyance in a ridiculous light. " Take the wildest fireaks of the most muddled, fud- 
dled, be-pnddled soaker — such as trying to light his pipe at a pump— attempting to wind up a plug with his 
watch key — or requesting, from a damp bed in the gutter, to bo tucked in — and are they a bit, or a whit, or a 
jot, or what-not, more absurd, more extravagant, more indicative of imbecility of reason, than the vagary of a 
somnambulist gravely going through the back-gammon of reading Back'.s journal, or a beck number of the 
Retrospective Review through the back of his head ?" 

There is a capital idea well worked up, of a man who once was fortunate enough to save an unfortunate 
female from a watery death. The Humane Society presented him with a silver medal, and he was suddenly 
seized with a mania for pulling people from bottoms of ponds and rivers. He neglected his business to take 
long rambles by the sides of melancholy streams, or wherever there seemed a chance of being able to gratify 
bis propensity. One day, on the same identical spot where the former mishap occurred, "we saw a boy, in the 
last stage of distress, wringing his hands, weeping aloud, and gazing intently for something which seemed to 
have disappeared in the river. We, of course, inquired what was the matter, but the poor fellow was too 
overcome to speak intelligibly, though be was able to intimate, by signs, that the cause of his agony was in 
the water. In such cases, every moment is precious, and merely throwing off his hat, Corkindale was instantly 
diving in the stream, where he kept under indeed so long, that I began to fear he had been grappled by some 
perilling wretch at the bottom. At last, however, he emerged, bnt it was only to ask eagerly for a more ex- 
plicit direction. By this time, the poor boy was more composed, so as so be able to direct the search rather 
more to the left, which was with the current. Accordingly, down went Corkindale a second time, in the 
direction pointed out, but with no belter success ; and when he came up again, between agitation and exer- 
tion, he was almost exhausted. At last, he was just able to articulate, " Gracious heaven ! nothing ; not even 
a shred f The anxiety of the poor boy, in the meantime, seemed extreme. " Laws bless you, sir, forever 
and ever," said he, <* for going in, sir, but do just try again— pray, pray do, sir.", Corkindale did not require 
mging — ** Qnick, quick," says he, making himself up for another attempt, " tell mo— man or woman V* " Oh, 
how good on you, sir," says the boy, poor fellow, quite delighted at a fresh hope ; " Oh, how very, very good 
oo yon, sir — ^bnt it's nobody, sir, but a nook! a nook for fishing ! and, oh, laws! oh, cri ! if you don't find i^— 
for I've got never a fardin for to buy another." 



LIVES OF CARDINAL DE RETZ, JEAN BAPTISTE COLBERT, JOHN DE WITT, AND THE 
MARQUIS DE LOUVOia By G. P. R. Jamcb, Esq., author of' The Life of Edward, the Black Prince," 
' Cardinal Richelieu," &c. &e. &c. Two Vciumea. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 

These * Lives " must be considered as a whole — a description of the most eventful portion of the laign of 
Loais the Fourteenth, the Augustan age of France, when the handsome monarch gathered in his courtly cii^ 
da, the polished De Grammont, the witty De Montespan, the devoted Maintanoo, the gay Moliere, the tragic 
Racine, the satirical Boileau, the sublime Boesuet, and the unequalled trio, Fenelon, Pascal, and Coryeille, 
with the heroes Cond^, Tarenne, Loxembonrg, Vauban, and Catinat, besides the worthies whose biographies 
oar aothor has assamed to give. The abilities of Mr. James have been well developed in his former work»^ 
he is capable, fiom his industrious love of deep research, his critical perspicuity, and onbiassad mind, to give 
IbU eflect to biographical display ; and the two wall-written and entertaining volumes before us evince the 
<^My^fftmtM^ of his powers. We confidently recommend them to the public, who will find in them an agree- 
able DMthod of passing half-a-dosen hoars with profit, as well as pleasure; and when placed upoo the libnxy 
shell; they wti! constitute an historical reforence of ondoabted value and utility. 
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THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB; By Bofe Pan V. tmd huL Carey, Lett. 

and Blanchaid. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has broaght his Pickwick labois to ^ close, Waving the philanthropic old genUeman 
in the quiet enjoyment of his otium cum dignitate at a pleasant residence within a few miles of London, 
still retaining the facetious Samivel in his employ. The pretty Mary has become Mrs. WeUer, and the elder 
branch of the iamily is peaceably disposed of at Newmarket Mr. Dickens has shown his good sense in bring- 
ing his work to a close — it was impossible for hm, with all his brilliant wit and facility of lumor, to cany 
out the fun of the thing roach longer, and the iteration of the peculiarities of the parties became something 
flat and. stale. As they now stand, The Pickwick Papers form a mirth-provoking volume, that will retain its 
place in the library of every man who knows how to appreciate a hearty laugh. We have before expressed 
our opinion of the merits of Box; we part from Pickwick with the best feelings, and earnestly desire « sight 
of his successor, by the same author. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard announce their intention of immediately issuing a new edition of the 
above, in one volume, with a variety of illustrations by the best hands. 



PICKWICK ABROAD; oa, a Tour in Faamoc A Series qf Ptipmrt CmpUedfrom Ab Friv&U Comipm- 
dence of Samud Fickwick, Esq., wUh lUuttroUons, by Aifr6d Crowgvill, 

S'ome daring hand has snatched the stump of Boa's pen froin the graap of the gentle Dickens, and with 
impious audacity, has essayed description of a Pickwickian tour in Frapce. There are some comical 
sketches in the number before us, and we have no doubt that as the author becomes more acquainted with 
the persons he assumes to describe, that more perfect portraitures will be produced. Samivel's letter to his 
wife is well conceived ; and the swindler, Crashem, although a little too like Jii^le, makes some palpable 
hits, particularly where he describes the new method of negociating bills, compelling the poor devils to take 
but a small portion of the value in cash, and foisting upon them unsaleable articles fi>r the balanoe. " I did 
a bill about six months ago," says Crashem, <* a good bill of one thousand pounds, and what do you think he 
gave me ? Two hundred pounds in ready money — three hundred in Chinese turnpike bonds— ibur hundred 
in Persian scrip-r-and another hundred in Newcastle coals." 

Crashem thus describes the wine at a Fiench hotel-*" The first day they brought me a bottle of ink and 
water— the second, vinegar, with a blue-bag steeped in it-^the third, cider and log-woed— «nd all this they 
were pleased to call claret. 

The Pickwickians' first meal in France is well desoribed^we give it in full ; saying, en passant, that, the 
etchings are full of life and humor, and creditable to the talent of Alfred Crowquill, the designer aiui en- 
graver. 

Mr. Wkller, who had disappeared on the entrance of the waiter, uow returned to the oofiee-room where 
his masters were seated, and shuffled uneasily round the table, as if he were desirous of unburdening his 
mittd of seme oppressive weight. 

" What is the matter, Sam?" said Mr. Pickwick, at length, pitying the embarrassed situation of his domes- 
tic: "has any thing new occurred?" 

" Beg pardon, sir," returned Sam,, " but Fm just a-come from the kitchen— and a more curieuser place I 
never see." 

" Indeed, Sam," said Mr. Pickwick ; '* what is there so remarkable ?" 

" In that 'ere kitchen, sir," said ^am, seriously, " there's nothink that's kimnon to a kilohen in England- 
Fust, sir, there are half a doien man^oooks, vith vite night-eape and apems ; and each appears to be the cap- 
tain o' ten or twelve different sars^pans— all of bright kippers-tanged, soldier. vise, on a large stove: and 
then the contents o' them 'ere sarsepans, gen'Iemen, is 'stonishing to a degree. I opened the lid o* von, un- 
beknown to the CDok as vos the presiding divvinity o' that quarter, and sure enough, I sees a pattridge a-etoo- 
ing Tith wegetables and sassages. Says 1 to myself, *This is rayther queer,' as the banker observed, ven he 
looked at the cheque as vos forged. * P'rhaps you'd like to larn French cookery, young man ?* said von o' 
the vaiters, vith a vink o' slyness to von o' the varning-pans." 

" To one of ihe. warming-pans !" exclaimed Mr. Piokwiek, sonwwhat angry, for he recollected that the 
unfoitunate sul^ect of warming-pans had served as material evidence against hin, in the mouth of Sergeant 
Buz-fuz on the occasion of his memorable trial. 

•« Hallegorical, sir — purely hallegorical, sir," returned Mr. Weller, •* as the critic said to the author, ven 
he cut up his writings." 

" Well— to return to the kitchen, Sam," said Mr. Piekwiek, whose nememary anger was speedily safaaided, 
and who entertained some v^gue idea that his domeatio alluded to a chambentiaid, although the eynonyme 
was at first rather obscure. 

" If it suit your con-wenience, sir," continued Sara, " to linen to my wagaries, I don't know no hobjection 
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to ay comnumicmiiag of tham. So toeoatimie. * P'riiaiN jmi 'od like to lam French ooohery r Mid the 
imiter. * Wefy much oUeeged, young lily-vite/ nud I ; < bat hed v^rther let it atone, aa the mnOij «id to the 
liot poker.' ' Voold you like jist for to taate o' thia 'ere diah. Mr. Velier f" petaewed the waiter, for he'4 
lant my name from the top of my bandbox; and, taking the kiver off tto o* the Bafaepana* heahowed me a 
piece o' biled beef done to raga. ' Time to take that od^' aaya L— ^ No aneh thing.' aaid he, tooking at the 
deck : * must Btew till six.' • And vol's in that 'ere hif e kaldion T said I, not wentormg on a look of Mto- 
aaahment, aa 1 waa afeard of 'traying my ignorance. * 8tewed weal/ saki the vaiter; and therenpon he took 
off the lid of the kipper aaraepan, and showed me a piece o£ meat with hits of fat hanging abont it oa all 
aidea. This he called a Oich-aad.go ; bat I 'pose 'twaa 'is impemnoe. ' Pray do you use pertaties in FmnoeT 
aaid [. * Certainly,' said my friend the vaiter ; * here is some prime una,' and sure enow I aeed aome perto* 
ties cut into slices, and kiverod over with butter and penely, jist ready to aarve up." 

*' Singular!" said Mr. Pickwick, who had listened with deep attention to Mr Weller's recital ; " very sin- 
gular I But what did I tell you jast now. Winkle 7" 

Mr. Winkle was about to reply, when the entrance of the waiter and the luncheon aUracted the attention 
of the three gentlemen to the repast which was now brought iuT-and which waa to be the first that either 
had ever yet eaten of in France. 

•• Dear me," aaid Mr. Pickwick, " why — thia ia a dinner !" 

*- Dejeuner d la fourckeUe," cried tha waiter ; and having ranged half a dosen dishee npon the table, he 
proceeded to draw the corka of three bottles of wine, and place them (the bottles, not the corks) upon the 
sane coBTivisl board; 

" li6a^pie,'' aaad Mr. Pickwick, uncovering the dish opposite to him, and glancing curioualy at a little 
lahrie of paate atending in a very littie piece of cioekery-ware. 

" VU-awvenl aux grenatdUes !" obaerved the waiter. 

*^ Mutton-chops and vegetables," cried Mr. Tupman, difencambering hia diah of ita tegument. 

" CeidXeUM d la jardiniere," aaid the waiter. 

** Bhah and jonng lobstera," exclaimed Mr. Winkle. 

'^ Tke de 9em Jt la torltM, et dee eeremeeea,** chanted the waiter in a aing-aong tone of Yoioe. 

••Ghflpped eahbngc a/' aaid BIr. WeUer, as he lifted up the cover of a diah oooteining apinage. ** Amd 
aome of them ulentical pertaties," continued Saffl,diaeloaing the contenta of another plate, ** oonaaming vicb 
I voa hedificated joat now. Kolliflour and melted butter ia the thicd-^-and a' admirable diaplay they air too. 
Good appetite, Gen'lemen, aa the akipper aaid to the aailora ven they voa abort of perwiaiona, and he gave 
^em eaeh a otmee of aalt pork." 

"Thia cfaiekeB-pie ia caceUent," aaki Mr. Pickwick, helping himself a aecond time to the attractive dish 
befiMe him ^-^ I never mated any thing ao teDder. You raaUy can eat the very bonea !" 

«« Indeed!" obaerved Mr. Winkle ; " I'll trouble you for a piece, then." 

" With pleaaure," returned Mr. Pickwick. '^Tupman^tiy thia diah of mine !" 

*• I don't care if I do," aaid Mr. Tupman ; and having been copioualy helped, he aa liberally indulged 
luM self in the conamnption of the delicate food. 

** Winkle, a gkaa of wine," aaid Mr. Pickwick. 

" With pleaaure/' aaid Mr. Winkle; and the Burgundy waa accordingly poured out and drank. 

"Elder-wine— ia it notf' inquired Mr. Pickwick, emptying hia gloaa, and amacking hia lipa with a pe- 
culiar reliah. 

" Burgundy, air," aaid the waiter—" best Burgundy." 

** I vraa just going to tell yoa so," observed Mr. Winkle ; " and a very excellent glass of wine it is." 

In the meantime, Mr. Pickwick had helped himself a third time to the pie before him. and was about to 
commence a vigorous attack thereon, when his attention waa suddenly attracted to Mr. Tupman, whoae fee- 
turee were acrewed up in a moat extraordinary maimer, and seemed to indicate every appearance of a desire 
to vomit on the part of that gentleman. 

<• Tupman— «re you ill ?" exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, laying down his knife and fork, and helping himaelf 
to a glMa of wine in a momentary fit of absenee, cauacd by the alarming situation of his friend. 

** Pray, don't be sick, Tupman — ^now, don't, there's a good fellow/' cried Mr. Winkle, in amiable commiaae- 
latkm of that gentleman'a indispoaition. 

** O, that pie!" groaned Mr. Tupman, retching most frightfully, while the tears ran down his cheeks. 

** Waiter !" aaid Mr. Pickwick in an angry tone of voice : then, fearful that hia riaing choler might over^ 
eome Ihe equanimity of his temper, he tossed off the wine he had poured out, in order to aUow himaelf time 
ftr reflection. 

" Tea-— air/' aaid the waiter, stepping forward from the side table where he was stationed. 

" What is in that pie, waiter ?" inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

« Yes — what is in it 7" demanded Mr. Winkle menacingly. 

" In mercy, waiter — what was it made of?" murmured Mr. Tupman, whose face was now ghastly pale. 

" Made of, sir ?" repeated the waiter. 

" Yee— made oi," cried Mr. Winkle, very angrily, and in a lone that seemed to assure the waiter that he 
would not be trifled with. 

" Young fiogs's legs, I fancy, sir," said the waiter, with the utmost coolness ; and having assured himaelf 
of die troth of his atafiemeBt by a glance at the dish, he added, *' yes, sir — they are frogs' legs." 

la <me ■Kunant Mi- Piekwiok's lap received the contents of Mr. Topman's stomach, and Mr. Winkle mahed 
towards the bell, end puUed it with all his might, although the waiter was in the room. As for Mr. Piokwiek, 
he waa ao bewildred by the communication made by the tvaiter, the idea of having eaten frogs' legs, and the 
certainly of having been made a band-bason of by Mr. Tupman, that, in a moment of venial desperation, he 
seixed the nearest bottle upon the table, and having poured out a tumbler of its contents, drank it at a 
draught. 

Mr. Waller, who had left the apartment only a few minutes before the commencement of this extraordinary 
scene to look ailer his own luncheon, hastened to the coffee-room the moment he heard the bell ringing with 
all the violence that Mr. Whikle's arms could impart to the wire. When he beheld the confusion that pre- 
vailed, and heud Mr. Wtokle vituperating the waiter, as a sort of accompaniment to the music he waa 
[ with the bell, it immediately occurred to Mr. Weller'a mind that the said waiter had been aboaing his 
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TCvered nuiBter; and, wiihoot any more ado, he oomrounicated to the unoflending waiter's nose n fierce a 
blow, and^lbllowed it up by another on the chest to such purpuse, that the unfortunate waiter fhll over the 
Cable, and scattered the-Temnants of the Inncheon on the floor. The other domestics of the hotel rushed into 
the coffee-room in a body, just at the moment when their fellow servant kissed the ground, and were about 
to inflict summary and condign punishment on Mr. Weller. But their pugnacious determinations were stop- 
ped by the interference of Mr. Pickwick, who, with extraordinary promptitude, rose from his chair like a doU 
leaping out of a child's box by means of a spring ; and holding back Mr. Winkle with one hand, while he 
ivaved the other over his head, he proceeded to address the servile crew. His eloquence produced an im- 
mediate effect— the matter ^aa explained to the saiisfactiuu of all parties — and the waiter undertook lo par- 
don Mr. Wel^r, on a small douceur being slipped into his hand, but not before Mr. Winkle had informed ths 
domestics that it was very lucky they were thus pacifically inclined, or they would have known the reason why. 



To Correspondents. — ^We have a word or two to say to some of our corresponding friends, and deeming 
our dicta of some importance, we decline, upon the present occasion, burying them in the unregarded precincts 
of the cover. We wish certain of our friends to note that it is impossible to be answerable for the correct- 
ness of their articles, if ihey will not pay some little attention to caligraphy. We are well used to bed 
writing, and have been accounted tolerable in deciphering ancient MSS., but our patience and our practice 
have been worn out by Uiefavori of some of our would-be contributors, whose ebullitions we have been en- 
deavoring to peruse. We have before as now some verses from Georgia, not one line of which can we ela- 
cidate in full, and even with the assistance of the rhyme, are unable to guess at the meaning of the acrswL 
By the way, we are positively overrun with original poetry. Cannot some of our versifying correepondeniB 
indite prose articles, and favor us with the results of their lucubrations ? Were we to insert a tythe part of 
the mawkish sentiment and trite love laments which are daily handed to us, our subscribers would rebel at 
the enormous dose of twaddle, and consign our numbers to a richly merited perdition. " Love hath its joys 
as well as griefs," says a poet, very respectable in the way of authority, but all our swains are sentimental, 
and do not '* babble o' green fields," but ruminate most melanchollily upon despair, and fate, and bunting 
hearts. We regret that the ladies are so flinty-bosomed, but must request their suitors to impute it to the 
hardness of the times. It is strange that every sentimental lover will uttor his plaints to an unfeeling world ; 
we deeply sympathise with our unsuccessful inamoratos, but beg to assure them that the minority of our iriendi 
care very little about their unrequited love. In the way of an agreeable variety, we present a verse or two 
of the patriotic, with a finisher of the picturesque^— forming pretty contrasts to the generality of the poetry 
which we have had the pleasure of presenting to the notice of the public. 

** Hark ! bear the boisterous waters of the Champlain, 
Rage with all the impetus of the rageing main. 
And see them rush along in their mad carere — 
Ah! they have caused many a sad tear. 
Behold the dark form of majestic Rock Dunder, 
Part the rageing element assunder. 
And rise its majestic head in pride 
High over th' spray of the beateling tide! 

We are unable to give the whole of this poem, but the last verse oontaioi some historical infornatidta, with 
a noble independence in the metre. 

'Twas on the proud bed of the Champlain 

That King William sent hit toarUke train I 

And after many a Britian had found a watery grave. 

Left the " Sta^8pangled" bauner in triumph o*er Champlain's waters to wave !" 

Another adorer of the Delphic God sends us, from Washington, an outrageous piece of rurality, without the 
-alighteet pretence to rhyme or jingle, and equally destitute of an approach to rhythm. He ro—BnyMWti ** ofM 
nuiical, most melancholy," an addrcH to a weeping willow, in these affecting words,— 

" Why droop'st thou, weeping willow. 
Why hang thy head so torry-fuUyr* 

We are not going to inflict the remainder upon our suflforing friends. We have consigned the plaintive Jay 
to the recesses of our balsam box, conlent to endure the lasting wrath of the poet, rather than again be jissteiid 
with his lunatic lays. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIFFICULTIES 

ATTENDANT ON SETTLING IN CITIES. 



Tn power of a young professional man acting by 
binislf is— especially in a large city— trivial indeed; 
ubile as a body, bioaghl together by some common 
intersit, and acting in concert— educated young men, 
and especially those who bare embraced the pro- 
fesrions, are enabled to produce almost any desired 
effect on the public, and are often used by their 
seniors lor that very purpose. 

The reason of this is found in the sy rope thy which 
the community at large ' feel towards ihe young. 
Ills man far on in the vale of life, looks back with 
plessare lo the coramencemept of his career, and as 
his memory brings np the names of bis comrades who 
itarted with him in the chase of fortune, that same 
fsiihAil monitor tells him of their death, and warns 
bin that he too must soon yield to the young men of 
his soquaintance. If such then is the ftct— that the 
pnbiie are favorably disposed to young men as a body^ 
vhf does the seeming contradiction present itself of 
the difficulty of success so commonly attendant oh 
fnfeiticnal young men in their individual capaciiyf 
Aod this, especially, In populous places? 

Our space forbids ns to treat this interesting topic 

in the mode which its merits demand ; but, so far as 

tile medical profession is interested, they have found 

titiihfol delineator in the author of** The Diary of a 

^ytician ;" a work, to praise which would be futfle. 

In ihe portraiture of the settling in London, of the 

lacking hopes of practice, of the gradual waning of 

^ means of subsistence, of the struggle between 

'eipecnble appearance out of doors, and pinching 

poverty within doors, and of the long dreary penpec- 

live of a life of debt and an end of wo, many will 

^hoM their past, and perhaps their present career 

l^rtmyed. We woold not, if we could, provoke a 

^^Qaparison between our eflurt and that of the physi- 

^im ; but, leaving the pupils of Esculapius, we prefer 

^'^voiing our energies to the disciples of Justinian and 

^e readen of Blackstone and Story, and this the 

■^^ther, becaose the etroggles of a young lawyer are, 

^aaoyi«BpeelB**aiiigcMtis;*'aiid in this oountiy, 

a 



where law is the lever lo lift its practitioner into pub- 
lic notice, and thence into political place, the course 
of the bar is shaped by the genius of our institutiooa. 

In this dolla^httnting nation the respectability, and 
to a certain extent the influence of any one class or 
proression, is valued and estimated by the tncoeiet to 
be obtained by its pursuit or adoption. The leading 
men in each body are singled out ; an estimate, often 
erroneous, is made by the public of the avails of 
their pursuit, and this being adopted as a maximum* 
the separate sums so obtained are compared togeiher» 
and that avocation yielding the largest profits, is pro* 
nounced the most respectable! " Vox populi vox DeL*^ 
Ton may cavil, reader, at this mode of compumtion* 
but escape from its influence you cannot. We know 
it will be said that merchants make more than the 
professions — that is very true ; but the sapient publio 
calculate the capitdL They reason that it requires so 
many thousands embarked in trade to realiie a ibr^ 
tune ; but, as ** brains" are intangible, (being a trust 
from heaven,) they are so much dear gain, and there- 
fore all that is got out of them goes for profit; besides, 
who ever knew an insolvent make over his intellect? 
So quoth the reasoner. The receipts of the profes- 
sions — capital considered— exceed those of the mer- 
chants! We need sdbce say education and its ex- 
penses, in the minds of these Solons, go for nothing. 

We assert it fearlessly, that law or physic, the army 
or navy, the liberal arts, and even the church of God, 
woold sink low in the estimation of the community at 
large, were the incomes derivable from them to prove 
but pittances, and their fruits to be only barren honors. 
It is a humiliating thought that learning is sought 
chiefly for the pelf it may yield, and not for the deep 
riches of its mines ; is pursued for the sake of a golden 
lure, and not for the gems of intellect that sparkle in 
its caverns; and is weighed in the balances not 
against ignorance, but against riches. 

The result of this reasoning is evident There ie 
a rosh to tKe bar; and, as large ciiiee aflbrd the moit 
incrative fields of praetice, the parant and hia aoD 
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alike agree that a city is the place. Competition then 
is the first, and perhaps prominent cause ofindivitiual 
failures, and this eiplains the seeming contradiction 
already alladed to; the aggregate influence is very 
great, but the struggle for empltiyment causes those 
who have little practice, to possess little or no in- 
fluenoe. 

Aiiother cavse deleterious to professional success is 
found in politics. In making this assertion, we no 
doubt .run. coantsr to the -praeone^ived opinions of 
many of our readers; but ere we part, we hope to find 
ourselvea of one mind, ft is a common, but we think 
a delusive idea, that politics promote buiiiness, for there 
are but few that are even yet prepared to regard place 
in this country of rotalion as a means of subsistence. 
The reasoning runs thus : — '* I must become noted. I 
must get before the public, and in order to effect this, 
I will join the party of some leader. I will become 
the address writer, resoluiion mover, and wartl meet- 
ing speaker of some candidate, who in return will 
recommend me to his friends, will send me business, 
will advance my interests, and promote my profes- 
■ilMuU prospipcts." Deliisiv;* hope^— load. imagioiog- 
The wily dem^fvgae doescompaoion with<tb«^«iinf 
apenk/bi.; ,h« is, bis. "hail feUow* wall .niei*' wb^He 
Dfied requires, biil.presemly waf|od«intQ.pla«a hy .the 
e^euioDi.of 14f, frienda no^.iialpeM, each of- whom- 
e3^^9im iQiriM- aft **b9)» to tl^ kite/*-^ae and all, 
o«r raaaoDsr and.hi*. fellow thinkers, find tlicffMielwee 
ia .ths pEedi«amaot. of Joseph in priao» " Yet did 
n9t the.chieC butler remenber Joseph, but fofgat 
hin^** Such, mei^ invariably ditappoi^t, and leav^ 
HbmM tooUitU^^pDrt of :SOflaia other > aspirant, who haa 
w«ft-fenou(8b> to. use. theM. Haw oOeo. have we be- 
fa^Mi ihnarbtpkeo ^awn a«d deaeried, aona om who» 
iq«gified himMlfoa, the road to distinoliott? hie ill u- 
siM^udiapelled^ft .hwelf d^tjeeted. cLieiMleis, and op^ 
pleased. iWilh. no rebah for his profesaion, ai«d bat Hiile 
liBowladga of ,its.prao(ice « speAding aulitary office and 
byeflifcq^ri h«^w-; passed far ahead by» thoae who 
started with his^-^nfefior thea in loind and ability,, 
by^jUOWr by ^intof application, fa^ superior. There^. 
wMfyat in .the, piih oft manhood and pride of iniel- 
leieti ,ba remaina the viciiw. of pQlili4»l seduction. Or 
siippose we revasM th^.soene- The advent itreir sue- 
c««ds^ by some eni^Mn^ efitfct he seQurea nol»riety } he 
bepomea"a.rieiMSy<uing..raaQ;'* ha is apuken of by 
hit >eideni. las **a.very tajeoled lawyer"'^— alt h^agjb 
thosa aiwaa .eldera ta ke their bastaeaa else » he re ! He 
feeto firm,. and moves with eaaa in i he region of 
oQlee i hGithinka of laaoehiii^ iato: buaiaavst and soar- 
ii|giOVM the heada of his, rivals; of risii»g with evei;y 
va^vta.of his.wifig more powerfi^for pvwer and r(»> 
nQWQt., Bm while thus, he feala.aud aais, tii* boU is 
SBid'lhat.huElf hink to the eaf(h, |)roaisaiea.Jiis hopes, 
a«4, criwhea hisiprospeeia ; he. (finds. .hifnpair famous 
'm^i9Pdn-h9L rmufdJ Then maddened aii his .down- 
falU hft is ready 4o eseUim» *- Fleotere.si nequiro pi»- 
pWM. A«h«iHiniai4nuveb»," H«j<j«i)s«sQmedespamta 
faction; proves reMsant tfttfogaiea.pf iariptaa i tmim 
and fifhto uodan/an alieD.baiMier<{ eapeiiaM«a.ihe 
ounmsi^,iiilsi«C::raMgade poUJdcians. jumI goes. down 
tOisfisft liiOK A hiMMg, a b%%fimt4tt «•< a MpraHAtt** 



** Throw open the doors for his Excellency iny 
Lord Viscount de Chateaubriand, Peer of France, Am- 
twssador at London, and Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honor!" So does the philosophical Frencoman, 
in his memoirs, mark the contrast between his first and 
second sojourn at London. We adopt his words as a 
conYeoient example of the social rule, and of ibc difr' 
ficulties of access to what is technically formed 
" good society." We believe that a want of proper 
and culiieated Booiaty ia a great-hlHdratiee i» profes- 
sional success, and a prolific cause of the ruin of 
many young men. Let not the reader imagine we 
are radicals in this matter ; but assuredly we do know 
(hat this social influence is mighty for good or evil, 
and we are aware that in this city the access is far 
more difficult than it should be, and that strangers 
may occupy prominent public posts, may materially 
promote public measures, be admitted on all handa 
able in their professions, and yet, so far as soeiely is 
concerned, be alone. In Roman days, the tickets for 
adfMwion to the games were golden tokens : how far 
this practice prevails in spirit in certain daases of 
tbesa limesfit would, ba^ peihapa i«vidiaiia«o alvle. 
But, tha saive spirii that- caused ChaiaaahfiuidAai 
w^iler^an eoiigraBt, a.refttgee-froai Fiaac^Mid BMr 
exile fo^- opinioiit to pasa utikM^wm in Lan d — an hm ■ 
/nsivi»H«aiidi v»hioh •ca«wed oa his. seoand- tha aa* 
nouiiqament whiob coflimaneea our p8fasi«pb,. pB»- 
vailf haw. Society of tha better clesa hero^ witt 
welcome the notorious, but will not helpto^gain no*. 
toriefy. it will about its hoaaanas in tha train «of a 
young man -biassed with family or wveakb^ but it< ul» 
laiay tha deepdamnaiion oritS' bah" ovar tha aiiampC- 
of uAfriaoAad genius lo spread ita light ia that-cknla. 

In ^itiof this, iha ooosoioiisnaeB^s* feftt'ihat oor 
visAva may be doubted sad denied, -bu^ we 4haiik that 
they cannot be d isprovad. BoaH as- oar natioft mayi •( 
political equality*. its citiaensaie'not free fron tbot 
cnvings of '* stars, garters and ribbons," or (ha do* 
sices of ascending in the socisj soalav It may- iia aaid* 
the profensional yonag man should nsi think of auek 
things « as wall say, he should oialithiak of hiadieaa> 
or deportmsBA. " Whaisoavar the world coaaidera 
precious, most, however intriiwteaUy wotthlsaiw a^ 
quiro somo vaiueavan in a ph^oeophar's ayes « lor 
no man can be so segregaled from 'the world as lo 
dafy the jnAuence of its artifioiai,eaiiflMt«9 upon iba 
real soufoes of his hi^ipiposs," £spaeiaUy doaa this 
senfimeni apply 4o the yoimtg Jawyei^ cast in coosiaal 
coUisioo .with ilie puhlk, fur he soon finds that ihaso 
social advantages posaass.at least emAangeaUeM noft 
real valoe. The desire of riMii9,«od the shame of 
tfiokiogy are conuneo to all. aod they ase either idiots > 
ocsoouadrela, who difpamga tha inAueaaa of aacial 
rafth. 

lA)ihe raaeni fomaliaaofiiha AthapNia-InKtituta^ 
we hope to find- a jneans. of aaaaas 4o the bauar 
e!aaMs« a foade— so.-to spa a ki- of lakiiigHfashJon by 
itvnaft which has*. not heraiofivra exMted { and via- 
eensly.do wahopa.«tha<^.ihe.iouRdMaof ihia.aseooia* 
yoa imsf.feal iho/satisfaolion.oCiAvifdiig froiaiOttf aity 
i hJiAea-rfpaMiahi a daepsiigwifiioo'hmtipwwajliai* 
* Waihairaiyai(AnMhar.«aMiia4qTial*iid*aQ»a^o«r. 
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mptm^ wMtift in Id braWtf. Th« iiegl«M by 
of ibeir jutuan in Um noM ppo f wiion, w a crofming 
fMKHt of p w rtUi i—tl' faihife. Na one evocation -af. 
fiinb Mreh fraqweat opportanitiM of detng good to its 
yottB^er, withoathamiiiig ita elder membefa, aa the 
lair; tfa* gubImb of avfVfai eouneel jeioing in the 
adventoy of* tb« eaan^ eaie, am) ihe ease with witich 
oav'caii aa e o e ia te amiber'With hioftr wndera the injaa 
tie* the iiHir» palpable^ for it is- not a shore of the 
fett half-ao anuehea the oppoiliinilf of preMentlng- 
bimaelf in hU profeesion before the* publie; tUat the 
yovagkauiiireKBidB; yet hoviraeMom do we find ii 
doBBj Biid«>yel how aplehdidly doea thit trait Of notieiiif 
yoflBg'fialelii adorn tba great mav. " I have made no 
mawih lar p a eaa d e a i a of young' men who have filled 
tbar age a of' Aliagaey Genaralw" raid the £arl of Kb- 
■eaf^^vhaaho larg^ Baeoo'a appeiatmeniL - Digeer 
ma*aoi' il Sgae ttoi ia« Tbtf attomeysMp for FVaoeiau 
ihd» I mmm -hsviBi um^'iit thM I witt spend alt my 
pofPai9«ii8M» aulltorityf and tetllf r MM <wiih> tooth 
anMnattiMMaiwtbo' aaiie'forfaitt agaiMl-wkdmaa- 
avdtof* AkMf'tkwo'af* bdS feir<ef -EMett^ lenpemL 
OMMiaFalMMPdByfc 

ImhMKjair IP tho<wtfte»>tobtf oiteg preeiHit atuh¥ 
ttiMMl^of.jMflil^iA'a eiiMf'Maiet'wIten'a yoimg 
lawyer M» to ttrgtto a peittf of pleading agains^'an 
old«»iMi a Tattiafi-dooaiel, aiid befoM'fr Jodgo who 
lowdiMI yMagimeb ; giiMbafefy did thb elder adTb* 
calatiBd»twha»'the trembling and embarfaMed yottth» 
falMpbadar eliiad hia ftelingrf^ilendiDg aalie did in 
thaK p i ta eB t et mboorto inakahii maUkti efi^l in thai 
eooNbi^ Qo'oatai^ your ieelinga are not to the pohit/' 
raid the j odge. The argument proceeded,' end • pre^ 
■aatlftChitty waa quoted. " Chitty, sir; who*ia€hitL 
ty ? — what do jfou know of Chitty 7" raid the jadge. 
With a aneer on hia face» and in a side- bar whisper, 
the oppoaiog barrister mid to another near him, " Be- 
cause he*s a cAt<." Mirarable was the pun, but the 
deauod for the laugh was duly honored. The psle 
fiue of the insulted colored, his eye flashed, his voice, 
befi»re timid, grew firm, he felt that his crisis for life 
or death bad come. ** Sir,'* said be, " there are laws 
of decency as well as laws of order, there is a code 
of poiitenen as well as a civil code, the violator of 
thow lawi, the infringer of that code, merits and re- 
cdvet contempt. 1 quote to your honor, Chitty ; and 
let me see the lamyer that dare deny his authority !" 

Painful aa it is to state *lt, so it is — that there is 
much, too much, o{ the crusAtn^ spirit prevailing ; 
and onleav, like the hero of our incideoi,a young man 
has oonra^B to oonfiront kia tormentor, " Wo is unto 



"It is a nolo of opstart gceataeas,' to observe and 

watob 
For thoae poor tridea which the noble mind 
Neglects and sooma." 

AaioD'B^rtr liai dotf«i'ind'(tfK lo baUnce his infamy 
by li1i"kindUeeft lo'the'ydnhg inan; there are those 
now livihif^Kd owtf Ihd'dhiefdf tboir practice to be- 
ing ■MHSiattfd^wTtH their ^ttdndlklft pupils arid pibt^ 



with examples, telling o*er the one side or th6 otheh' 
Sad, indeed, has been the fate of many— gfjpat of toni, 
fervent spirits— their feelings have withered beneath'' 
the sarcasm of a legal brute, or blenched beneath a ' 
jadicial frown ; they have died, and scarce made sign > 
to mankind of the lool within them ; full of burning 
thought, that ever and anon lighted up its clayey' 
dwelling, they have gone down to death's embrace, 
*' unwept, unfionored and nnsuog.*' Shame on the 
tyraift oragethat brought them to their ontimely end, 
and let the <* anathema maranatha" of all ftee and 
generous hearts, sear, blight, and blister the memo- 
ries and the names of the oppresM^rs of the young^' 
professiofml 'man. 

" HfO nige^ eats hlmc tn Romane caveiD." 

Is* there thetf nohdpe for the young student; aiid' ' 
the- legal novice f Thero is— PdneVbrance. Let hita- ' 
wait biatimo, wbeti the tide shitll rise «' that leadtf to'* 
fortune.*' Bat we wbuld lay it doWn faisre as ad*' 
axiom alradsr, taught both by obacrvallon and exp^' 
rienee, thai tialeia a young'num ^as "peciiniaYj/ teaoktcei 
oAer fAaa tko$e deritaHe frohihit pfffenion; he Jtoef' ' 
betttr noi'teUU m a city. Wd believe thi^ rule to'a'ppiy ' 
equally to law and medicifte, and ita^ cOknMdn sena'e ia' ' 
obvious: If ii yoongman caniidt qforif towaii, be had''^ 
better locate himielf at onea in a regtoh where he' 
will firid lett competition, where the coihparaiive 
spaVMIieie of theprofbsrion, will, by his conveniencfel' ' 
to them, Indocer people to employ him,' and where the 
mode of life; and th^ osagei of tocjery. are not so ex- 
penaive or exaethig'as they are in larger populations.' 
It is 'alio mneh better to get away from home, at' 
least for a season ; there is a kind of inransible reli- 
ance on the paternal influence and paternal purse', 
which is a rad marplot to exertion — there requirea a 
feeling of struggling, and an abiding sense of the im- 
perious necessity of self-efibrt, to induce a young man 
to rise against the natural — to ray nothing of the ad- 
ventitious— embarrassments of a profession. 

Yet, on the other hand, if the adventurer/eeZs with> 
in him that calm and quiet resolution to succeed, and 
that knowledge of his own powers, which we hold 
eVery man by self-examination may aUain — if he is 
willing to let yrars elapse, and to rae his expenses ex- 
ceed his income ; to accustom himself to a very gra- 
dual increase of practice, and, above all, if he have 
sources ofsupport that he can for a time depend upon, 
apart from his profession, then let kim select the c-iiy; 
for, in the wide range of human desires and wishes, 
there is no one object, on which, if once the heart is - 
fixed, and to which we are willing 1o wcrifice all • 
other wants, but that in the long run will be reached. 
Firm in this conviction, let him wait the result, ever 
remembering, **ihat if a man can aflS>rd to wait, he 
will be seldom dirappointed, and that which we call 
dirappoiijtments are btftlhis oAorrions'of eifdea von to' 
attain our ends,' without adequate means 'and prteftt- 
rations." It 'was the deep feeling of wVTich' We MW 
treat, that led Williand Piiickney to ray, «*The ba'r fa ' 
not a plao<^ 'to acqnire'or preserve il falto aiffl fraUdli*-" 



i^s; aitiTMihaM tAMtn'wb^liir^ ttA W Merf lant npotatkiA lor tal^dtt* and I flU Wbktt hdpbU*^ 
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BO more than a jatl and honorable confidence, in 
which I may indulge wiihout vanity, that on thai 
theatre I ehatl be able to make ray deprectator* ac- 
knowledge ihey have undervalued me." It ia nui 
given to all to attain to Pinckney'i fame, but there is 
no law prohibiting the striving for aucceas, although 
fortune may forbid its attainment 
' In closing our piece, although we have narrowed 
our view to one prufesnion, we think that our remarks 
will apply 10 all ; the paths may be diflerent, but the 
tecmination is the same; and reverting to our own 
chosen avocation, what a field is spread? what a sci- 
ence is law? how infinite its branches! how pervad- 
ing its influence! It couches by the infant's cradle and 
protects its slumbers from violence ; it walks with 
man, guards his life, liberty, and happiness; enforces 
bis contracts, and protects his firenide; it journeys with 
the traveller, and voyages with the mariner: it stands 
by the bed side of the dying, and guarantees the ful- 
filment of his wishes ; it placee itself sentry over his 
grave, and challenges sanctity for his aithes — in a 
wider sense, it is the universal controller of all things. 
" For if nature should intermit her course, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a while, the obser- 
vation of her own laws; if those principal and mother 
elements of the world, whereof all things in this lower 
sphere are created, should lose the qualities which 
DOW ihey have ; if the frame of that heavenly arch 
erected over our heads, should loosen and dissolve it- 
self; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
notion, and by irregular volubility turn themselveB 
any way, as it might happen; if the prince of the 
lights of heaven, which now as a giant doth run hin 
unwearied course, should, as ir were, through a lan- 



guishing faintness begin to stand and to rest himself; 
if the moon should wander from her beaten way, the 
limes and seasons of the year blend themselves by 
disordered and confused mixture, the winds breathe 
out their last gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth 
be defeated of heavenly influence, ils fruits pine away 
as children at the withered breast of their mother— 
what would become of man himself, whoa these 
things do DOW all serve? See we not plainly, that 
ubedienoe of oreaturea unto the law of nature ia the 
slay of the whole world !" 

Coming down the scale, what an arena of conten- 
tion is spread before the aspirant f A variety of repub- 
lics; a constant succession of new laws and usagee, 
requiring construction and settlemeat— these and aoch 
as these lay ready, with their honors ihirJt upon them, 
ripe for the gatherer. In these we behold the com- 
pensating advantages to the evils we have spokeo of; 
by concentration of the .mental ray a, a/ociu ia created 
that shall light the torch of fame — this is the Prome- 
thean fire from heaven, whose thed entails no punish- 
ment in this world or the next. Genius, lowly of lot, 
but lofty of soul, crippled for the time by poverty, dis- 
tress, and the artificial restraints of society, but cleared 
at last by dint of its endurance and patience, like the 
bird of Jove, will soar'away into the light and son- 
Hhine of prosperity. Owing nothing to birth, opulence, 
or rank, it will move with ease in the region of dig- 
nity and renown; will gain a fame and notoriety 
«• wide and general as the casing air,'* and, fixing ils 
vision, undazzled by brightneas, steadily on the high- 
est reward of human effort, will rise to ita peesession, 
and merit its enjoyment. 
Philadelphia. O. 



THE S N OW KING. 



Br the mist clonds of fog that creep over the sun, 
By the twinkles of siara that etherially run. 
By the surge of the welkin that roars from the pole, 
And the deep hollow murmurs of winter that roll, 
l*ve the moonshine to guide me, the frost to restrain. 
As I journey through space to reach heav'n again. 

l*m the monarrh of snow, and my compass is wide; 
I can fall in the storm, in the wind I can ride ; 
1 am white, I ara pure. I ara tender. I'm fair, 
1 was born in the seas — tn the seas I repair; 
By frMHt 1 am harden'd. by wet I'm de&troyed. 
And, united with liquid, to ocean decoy*d. 



I have sisters of ether — have brothers of rime. 

And my friendships are form'd in the northerly clime t 

My foes are ihe elements jarring with strife ; 

Air lets me pass on to my earih-bosiim'd wife ; 

Kire covets and melts me ; but water's so kind. 

That when lost to the three, to the fourth I'm resign'ci' 

I have cousins of icicles, children of sleet ; 
S<ime baitle with hail, others vanqniiih in heat; 
Tm the m«march of snow. By the will of the blast, 
In the shallows and depths I am drifeil at laxt; 
And a glance of the sun. while I brighten in leara^ 
Dissolves my pretebsiona to reign in the spherea. 
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BT QRBNTILLE MELLEN, XSa. 



Edgar, Horrible steep ! HaricI do yon hear tlie teft? 
CkHoe on, lir-here's the place ; ttand still— 
How dixzy *d« lo east one^s eye* so fow 1 

'— the munnimn§f surge, 
That on th* onnnmbered idle pebbWt eharv*, 
!— IMl look no more, 



Cannot be h«ard so high !- _ 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient si§^t 

Topple down headkmg. 



Shaktpeare. 



"Tbiv, then, at last," nid h '*» ibe broad and 
beaotifolHiidaon!*' 

I addreawd myself to my componkm, a tall fellow 
with a healthy look, who stood at my side. But he 
had been here before, and a simple nod of acquies- 
cence was roy only answer. 

"There lean air of singular complacency about 
some people," thought I, " but, perhaps, it is a neces- 
sary virtue in their way of life, and requires cultiva- 
tion." 80 I surrendered myself, as well as I could, 
to my own reflections. 

The scene was certainly beautiful. A mellow 
ennset was setting upon the hills ami waters, and a 
thousand flashes, caught by its spires and prominent 
ob|>cls, played over the distant city. Above these 
fading lights stretched a heavy line of smoke, already 
condensing under the damp atmosphere of the even- 
ing, and reaching far away over the raetropilis, till ii 
was lost in the purpling hues of tho skies. At inter- 
▼als, a doll sound seemed to break from the city, and 
stealing orer the waters which reposed about us, re- 
called for a moment the memory of the busy scenes 
I had BO lately witnessed there. On one side rose 
impending clifGi. their wood-crowned summits tinged 
with the last blushes oftwilighr. Below, in the deep 
shadow of the n^ks against which they seemed to 
lean, stood the old trees, that only served to increase 
the gloom which had now enveloped all the slope to 
the waters. 

£very dell and nook und^r the gray canopy bad 
deepened into blackness, and night was fast gathering 
in the recesses which embosomed Ibis noble stream. 
On the opposite bank lay a landscape, but .just now 
ngoieiDg inthelnxaryof its bright verdaro, and rising 
in gentle andulations, till its heights stood faintly re- 
lieved in the dreamy light of the sunset. Far op in 
the north stretched the magnidcent river, melting in 
the distance, amidst its forests, and rocks, and hills, 
and nnbroken in its surface, save where some dark 
speck was seen lo flit across its bosom, leaving in its 
track a dosky vapor, which was almost instantly ab- 
sorbed in the gathering gloom. Night was fast falling 
on every thing about me. My eyes were Aistened on 
the black bank and those towering c]if&. I was lost 
in reverie — it was relief toigazo there, and strange, 
kog-reachiug aasticiations came round me. Atone 
■ODeni, an we passed a little point that shot out from 
the ahndow, I tbonght I aaw some low, white object, 



like a monnment, rising on that desolate shore, and 
just reflected in the peaceful waters. Perhaps this 
was imagination — £>r I was ready 10 picture forth any 
thing wild and solemn, as 1 floated by those dim so- 
litudes. I had heard tales of places hereabouts, tlwt 
had frozen my young hlood ; and then I had felt it 
break away again in the heat of my indignation, till it 
throbbed audibly through every vein. These recol- 
lections came over me now in all the vividness of 
ffirmer tiroes. Story became reality; and I pressed 
my eyes together, and turned away under the fearful 
expectation of witnessing some scene of terror, which 
would " fright" my exiled spirit •• from its propriety," 

•* It's gone ! — gone ! Farewell for aye to what- 
ever falls into the wake of a steamboat." 

These words, accompanied by a gentle touch at 
my elbow, caused me to turn again, and a man stood 
at my aide, directing my attention to a piece of paper, 
fluttering upon the waves behind us, and which had, 
un perceived by me, dropped from my hand in the in- 
tenseness of my reverie. 

** It was of no consequence," I said, '*some foolish 
thoughts of my own. Let the wate^nymphs undei^ 
neath make as much of it as they may, and wel* 
come. * 

" 0*er thoughtful, and much on the abstract for one 
so young, metbinks," said the stranger, fixing a pair 
of dark eyes upon me. 

** But,"— continued he, in an under tone, and as 
though talking with himself, as he looked hack again 
on the shadowy wav e s ** of consequence or not, the 
youth's paper ia seuing in with the current towards 
the Red Graves, and will find the ahore thereabowta 
before morning." 

Then, turning sharply upon me-^* Young man, 
yours is not the first piece of fiiir white paper I have 
seen floating in upon that desolate point. We can 
scarce see it now, for the darkness." 

I had heard enough of the soliloquy which preceded 
this address to stir my curiosity a little; and as these 
last words had no tendency to allay It, I merely ob- 
served that his allusions were nothing less than Greek 
tome; but, as the trifling incklent which gave rise 
to them, had also brought us in some sort into con- 
versation, I would make bold to beg him to go into 
the matter, and, if a story was to be told, to assure hkn 
I would become a willing — nay. a delighted 
. Meanwhile, I could not but observe with soom i 
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prise, that we were left alono upon the deck. It had 
become quite dork, and the night breeze was begin- 
ning to sing over the cool waters. Instead of the last 
sunlight, reflected faintly on the fading clouds as I had 
seen it when I stood gazing uppn ihat silent t^nd 
cheerless shore, thousands of stars were now twink- 
ling over my head. Many busy faces were passing 
before and about me then ; but now one solitary be- 
ing stood at my side. The man at the..hel|n,w98 
above with his light; and, at intervals, the worn and 
ezhauated feeder of the furnace would isauainmiufl 
dazzling purgatory to wipe his hot brow in Uie .even- 
ing, air. These were the two alone, beside ouraelves, 
who seemed to keep the night-watches. 

The stranger fairly took the hint I spake upon, and, 
ihBckaniaig me to- the stem 9f the ¥««el, desired I 
-weald be seated^ while be phovld relate to roe ibe 
riiitle atoiy, the reoolleeiion of wHieb I bed been in- 
atiiuiieBtal in recalling to his mind. Following his 
•lajnple, J wrapped my cloak about me, and stretched 
■anyself on an inclined seat, in a state of pleasant and 
lazy preparation. Meanwhile I had taken occasion 
<to scan Ibe exterior of my companion. He was a 
man much under the middle size, of a thin, and ap- 
parently a wasted frame. His head was covered by 
«n enormous slouched hat, aomewhat in the Spanish 
iiwhion, and under its shadow appeared a iace of un- 
oommon and rather siniater ezprenion. It seemed to 
belong to something more than an octogenarian. It 
was cadaverous, shrunken, pointed ; and as incapa- 
ble of change and niuscalar pliancy rinsing the re- 
ilation •vkicb -followed, as though it bad been bewed 
•-iion a Uoek of mummy^e^saplesiaoed maeble. His 
r'lwew, flior» than' half biddeaonder Us bat« bad eon- 
^raeted into 4naiiy.fiinona;.aad iAO it remaHMd, un- 
ebanged, and as immoveableasifaiie. £yes «f 4ark 
'gvay, the only>nio<ving things, aaTe bis thin lips, en 
-the deed aorfaoe of hie phyeiogDany, eeemed soae- 
«imee to kindle as with what might have been ibe 
light of former days, as I from time to time observed 
4ben n the starry brilliancy wLicb tbey oooasionally 
.wflacted. The nose was one which bad evidently 
been compelled by hunger or decay, from, something 
mM Digb related to a parabola, into a decided trian- 
.§!•. It was a reoHBant well worthy of Slawkenber- 
fios, and one of the best frem the promontoiy. The 
«beekB were sallow and solemn— well comporting 
-iwith^lhemetionless rigidity ^ tbe whole superficies. 
The mouth was one which would have puzzled Ia- 
vater; faarded inwardly by perfeot files of small 
'White teeth, those- terrifying indices of sometbiiig mi- 
^•ncoloQs about an old proprietor; while without, tbe 
akinny lips were lightly drawn into Ihat downward 
'eurve, so finely expressive of a fearful maliee and 
eontempt. Such a nouth was now to be my oracle ! 
a chin, pointed as its lellaw projectkin above, com- 
pleted Ibis wild and singnlar countenance. His beard 
• lay like hoar-frost along its outline, and a single glance 
•convinced me that the principle of life had deserted 
it It lay wttbared upon that mysterious extremity. 
'Not a single hair escaped from iinder cover. Of 
.eoofse I was justified in the oonelosion ihat be was 
«s bald as Time. A sod-ooloiied cloak, of no parti- 



cular cloth, enveloped his whole person; and now 
and then, as it waved in the wind, I thought I dis- 
covered the portentous insignia of high Dutch conse- 
quence, iiV the singular developement of the leg. I 
set hira down as one of the most ancient of the Ten 
Breeches. In perfect keeping with all this, he wore 
a pair of pointed shoes, ihst occasionally shot from 
under his mysterious covering, and bore some marks 
pC antique origin. 

Swob was 4he singular being beside whom *f was 
r,«w YeoUAing. ^n/es^paQtation of a tale as siogalar as 
its a\ilhor. Tbarcwas certainly something more tban 
conHBon about this nan, fitted to waken thonghia of 
.a strange and undefinable nature. His presence was 
a matter that troubled me from the beginning. I 
thought of 4he suddenness of bis appeacance JMbre 
me; and I had no reeolieciion of bavipg seen nay* 
tiuch peiaon on boa«d daring tbe day. iliii wiMee.was 
low, too, bat wonderAiUy d«spi nod I refMRib«nyI, 
when he walked the <iiiarter, it shook as though, aao- 
ther steam engine was playing beneath. This wight 
have been ianoy — but judge you, gentle reader, witb 
what feelings I naturally listened to this nasier of 
mysteries] But I was determined not to be awed oat 
of my story ; and as though to restore me to the con- 
sciousness that something sufficiently human waa atill 
my neighborhood, a strong light shot suddenly up from 
the cabin, and in its glare I ooald recognise sono stall 
wabaful faces, that I had seen lound me in tbe day- 
light. I therefore reclined unoeinore upon my noli- 
lary seat. Tbe stars wa^ sbining hralli«atljr over 
our . beads— the waves wese rashing and ^nigiinff 
directly underua-— «sd be i 



" Those gray, porpendicalar rocks, Ihat seened to 
attract so much of your attention at twilight, are call- 
ed, in these vile modem times, the Palisadoes. Time 
was — the which I can well remember''— I vent«red 
a look, but the big hat put it oat of the queation — 
"ay, as though it were but yesterday, when tbeae 
topping fellows were known by the downrigbt aeaai- 
Me name of tbe Bold Bruisers; and so men wer^coa- 
tent to call tbem till Ihat matter of indepoBdeoea 
crazed this feverish people, and then almoat-ar^iy 
spat and thing in tbe land, so it happened, unfaria- 
nately, to be high or queei^shaped, was dashed nt 
once from the family nomenclature, and tbaooefbr- 
ward known by some appellation witb wbieb it was 
tortured by tbe ezclasive spirit of the time. There 
%vas your Mount Washington, and Mount Defiance; 
your Charter Oaks, and your Cradles of Libert|r; 
Cape Revolntion, and the Free Breakers; certain 
desperate looking rocks that jutted out akmg the coast, 
called Constitution Boys and the Tax Taken; and, 
among a host of others, those veritable perpendicular 
masses, denominated the Palisadoes, for the sinaple 
reason that their appearance served to give you aome 
notion of defence and obstinacy— -defence, a^aiBst 
they knew not what—- nothing in particalar, aad ob- 
stinacy-»but I must rafer you to tbe Bill of Righta, 
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•nd be earefal, I suppose, how [ fake iq vain that 
nagieal -word * Freedom/ Yet one would ihink, from 
Ihe UM they made of this poor name, that the hot re- 
^poblicans believed they could enclose the North 
River whh a sione wall ! verily, verily, there would 
have been some sense in this matter, if the worthy 
Datcbmftn who ruled that fair city aforetime, but who 
■hall be nameless, had only succeeded when he swore 
lie ^oald swivel the Bold Bruisers on their south 
|iivot acroBs ' the Hudson, and block up all, paasage 
•gainst the British by an effectual embargo. Then 
yoa might have talked about palisadoes with a ven- 
geanee; and^^what with such a troublesome fence 
here, and that wicked * Gate' on the oiher side. Go 
tbam at least would have been safe, merely through 
the terrors excited by its localities. But we have 
nearly passed the rocks, and I must hasten to my 
itoiy. 



"In 17T7. while Howe lay in New York, a short 
Stance down, where the country slopes away from 
those same palisadoes — in a beautiful and romantic 
dell, lived Isabel Vaughan and her widowed mother. 
Old Frank Vaughan, then one of the noblest hearts 
that beat in the land, had died in one of the hard 
I of ^76, and left this little family with a few 
a, and but a trifling fund, in other respects, to lead 
out their days, aa well as they cooYd, in the silent 
Tesidence which he bad choeen. There was aik air 
ef micommoD seclusion aad peace about this dwell- 
fag. The hand of taste was also betrayed in the ar- 
nngeoMiit of Ibliage and flowers around the doors and 
windows. A little garden smiled in the sunshine 
whieh lay brightly and calmly along the valley ; and 
ad-Bomtng er evening lime might be seen a fair and 
graeefol creature bending among the shrubbery, and 
oond acting the rosea tmd honeysuckles, with studious 
«are, in every direction, and with every fanciful va- 
riety, to embower th6 sweet and solitary spot that 
aeemed to contain all her' happiness. 

**Iiieed not' describe Isabel to you. She was the 
ddight and support of her Httie home, and ss beanti- 
ihl as the most brilliant of the flowers she watched 
over. She had grown up in the bosom of a viftnoos 
family, and her young miiid had become early imbued 
with that deep enthusiasm which the times had gene- 
lated in the breasts of all the people, and in whtefa her 
lather largely ptfticipated. The stem and devoted 
apirit which had entered and expanded the hearts of 
the Pnritatts, in their early struggles, seemed to have 
eome, with little alloy, down to the time of the Revo- 
'Intion, and, in some instances, to have brought with 
it that otislere sense of duty and abandonment to the 
caose, which characterised the pilgrim fathers. With 
these feelings, Frank Vaughan rushed to tlie ranks, 
and ftU ; and with these ftselings, somewhat softened 
indeed, but of the same character, did his beautiful 
daughter and her aged mother, look out upon the 
•atorm that was gathering and raging around them, and 
pray to heaven for favor on the caisse, feeling thank- 



ful for the degree of quiet they were permitted to en- 
joy, ^hilc that cause was now trying by battle aiid 
blood.. It was therefore raiher a melancholy habit 
into which she had grown, than a decided pleasure, 
which led Isabel to the daily observation of her wild 
flowers ond her garden. Oflen, as she wandered 
among them at still evening, she wdbld hfand aild 
listen with beating heart, as the noise of cannon rbll^ 
on her enr from the distant city, add her thoughts 
would fly to her bleeding country, and she 'would go 
in and wrep with her mother, as these dreary kign4lB 
recalled to them the image of the bnbband aiid flie 
fQthcr. 

" ft could hardlf be expected that a habitation kitu- 
sled like this, could long escape the notice of the 
British parries which were scouring The oouniry in 
every 'direction. Nor was it passed unheeded. But 
its very situation was the surest pledge of its saftty. 
The lonely condition of its inmates — the meek and 
quiet spirit with which they necessarily surrender^ 
the little hospitality which they could afford — and the 
silent bat Korrowiul sympoihy which they accorded to 
iheir snflTering country conciliated the respect even 
of their enemies ; and Isabel Vaughan and her lonely 
parent found friends in those who had sworn ven- 
geance against their land, and were now passing 
through it with violence. Sometimes, indeed, the ab- 
rupt appearance and unceremonious demeanor of the 
uncultivated and ferocious soldier, awed ihem into a 
painful sense of their apparently unprotected slate, 
and their nnibrtunate position in a part of the coira- 
try extremely liable to the oommoiions of the period* 
Bat the troops of the enemy were itroght to regard the 
spot as exempt from »he privil^e of violenee,-aiid Mrfet- 
ly ehafged to reftafn from anjr injury of its peaoefuI'Mid 
retired occupants; theleaders of the small parfieswfaidi 
passed that way in the ooorae of their ezemaiOBs, gay, 
free of speech and manner, as they come to be-in 
carop and in the ardor of war, still ftmnd, that in'Miia 
humble retreat, they were invariably ehasteiMd ' into 
that quiet respect whieh strict and feariesa -vhfUe 
never fails to conHuond ; ond the pretence ^ffsi^l 
Vaughan al woya excited a feeling of regaid, mmient 
though it might be ; while the reoollection oftnr car- 
ried with it a degree of vndeffned- interest 4Mo the 
most careless besoms among them. It was net atrMge, 
therefore, if the impieovion made even 'Vpon «aibh 
hearts on such occasions should somethnes go with th^m ' 
to the garrison ; and it required but eahoft time'fbr-ftftn- 
timents like those to which I have advOrted, escapAng 
as they did, like very bubbles from the sutftoe of Vo- 
latile recollections, to have their due effect In excMng 
the curiosity which, under such circumstances, fa ne- 
ver too prone to slumber. 

** Thus, the presence of a beaultfiil giri, in- Mdi a 
beautiful and fairy-like seclusion, could not lottg 1«- 
main a secret with those finer hearts, whoie etcptri- 
ence passes under the alternate sway ^ lov^e wid glo- 
ry ; and but few days had passed aftor the cMMge 
had opened its lowly doors to its enemies, '^eft'lfea- 
bel, fnmi hergaiden, saw a person appfoaohittg, whiMn, 
by his dress, she prosnmed to be an officer of ttfUk. 
It was not an ontmial oocarrraee that h«r «oliilide 
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•hoQid he thus bfoken. But they were perilom and 
liorricd tiroee. Strange and terrifying tsiei bad lately 
IquikI their way to ihis retreat. The aenae of the 
helpleaaaeaa of heraelf and mother, waa preiting daily 
more and more apon her ; and, at thia moment, thai 
mother waa alone, and twilight waa iaat cloaing 
in. Her impulae waa to reireat rapidly; but the 
. stranger approached by ft side path, and waa before 
her, as she waa about to enter the door. With a alight 
j;iacefal bow, he begged her to remain one moment, 
end pardon bia abrupt approach. Soldiem were un* 
uaed to apologies, (another inclination of the head, 
and a amile scarcely perceptible,) and they were not 
thinga to be conned, at that day. Moreover, he was 
concerned to say, he believed he waa in an enemy's 
country — beautiful as it appeared. A ftint smile 
mingled with the blush of Isabel, as ahe received the 
^ acknowledgment, and, stepping hastily ibrward, she 
invited the officer to enter, and partake of the poor 
but only hospitality which their humble roof could 
aflbrd to either friends ui^foes ; for she innocently con- 
ceived that nothing more seotimenul than forage 
could have induced a soldier — even such a one, at 
auch a time — to seek a spot so unimportant and se- 
cluded. 

'* Murray, for that was the name of the youthful of- 
ficer, was unexpectedly embarrassed. He had heard 
that in this wild and romantic retirement, there was 
a specimen of beauty, worthy a sphere fkr above the 
humble one in which it shone, and which was fitted 
to prove attractive to an ardent and seniiitive mind. 
But he was nut prepared to find one there, whoae ex- 
treme loveliness forced itself upon him at once, and 
whoae whole appearance could captivate an eye, that 
had been by no means inactive, in its time, among iho 
fiur and iavored of his own land. He did not come 
to aee one whoso presence could at once dispel all 
the lighlerfeelings and intentiona, with which youth 
end warm hearts, in his adventuroua course of life, 
ere accuatoroed to approach the throne of beauty ; and 
he little expected, when he entered the unprotected 
home of a female, with a aoldier'a freedom and an 
enemy's license, that he should find there a person 
before whom the idea of such freedom made him feel 
ebeabedt end whose simple and nnoonatraincd man- 
net demanded his perfect reapect, end tingularly en- 
gaged hia attention. Isabera attractiona were the at- 
tiactionaof nature and simplicity, guided by a clear per- 
eeptioB of propriety, and the graces of^ well-directed 
and well-inibrmed mind. Taste lent all its aid to 
•trong and elevated feelings, and formed a character 
and preaence that could not fail of inapiring a more 
than common interest. 

" Under the impression of an interview and feelinga. 
therefore, for which he was so little prepared, Murray 
waa aomewhat confused ; and when he found himself 
onder the roof that had so frequently opened its an- 
reaiating doors to thoae whom he commanded, and 
thought of the possibility of violence done, or insult 
eAred there, and then glanced at the Intersating form 
before him. he hardly knew how to eitennale the in- 
civility and sin of what might be an added iatmsion. 
In despair of any eflectual explanatkm, he referred in 



a hurried manner, to the fears he had of diflkultiee 
or troubles which might have been occasioned there 
by the rough and importunate soldiery. They were, 
in some degree, subject to his order. He felt reapon- 
tfible for them ; and concluded with assuring the fa- 
mily of ample protection in future from all farther 
annoyance, as far as his power would permit The 
assurance was received with a thankful but a distant 
spirit Isabers was a mind not easily drawn away, or 
driven by sudden feelings, from its self-poateaaion. 
She had observed Murray's embarrassment, and aought 
to relieve it, at once, as for aa she could, for it waa as 
painful to her to observe, as it was to him to bear it. 
The warmth and kindneia of manner in which thie 
was done, had struck him — and he remembered it 
But Isabel looked upon her guest aa an enemy. She 
had been taught to do so ; and the aentiment which 
such instruction involved, had grown, she thought, 
into an antipathy. It was difficult to overcome these 
things in a moment, end though the young stranger 
recommended himself strongly by his striking de- 
meanor — his easy conversation — and the generosity 
of his feelings, standing in the relation he did to her 
and the country she honored, still he was an enemy — 
and she believed it iro^tossible that the relation could 
ever be forgotten. 

" The interview, however, begun with so much un- 
easiness on the part of Murray, became interesting to 
him. The coldness of the stranger gave way to the 
native glow of his temperament, and his conversation 
kindled even into gaiety. The intercourse was new. It 
was divested of all that had sickened him elsewhere. 
It was the employment of his mind, sudden aa it 
might aeem. On the other aide, Isabel, though not 
gay, became insensibly interested, and even animated, 
when her nature was brought into direct contact with 
what she honored and esteemed, wherever she met 
them— and which bhe was quirk to perceive— talent 
and enthusiasm. She even forgot the individual, 
while she paid respect to hia aentimenta. 

" Murray, in extending the ofier of hia pratecttODr 
spoke of the defenceless character of the country. 

•* • Why will you touch us there,' said Isabel, ' while 
you have driven us to theae things, in the midat ot 
our want of meana and our deprivationa! Bot,' 
continued she, recollecting her father, * there is a de- 
fence, which perhapa yon cannot aee, in strong hearta 
and clear coiiacienccs.' 

** * Pardon me— pardon me !* aaid Murray, hastily—- 
• I surely forget where I am, to apeak of auch aubjecta 
here;— but within these walla, I hope I ahall not be 
considered an enemy— I hope we ahall never meet as 
such' — then, recollecting himself^ he added—* if, in- 
deed, we shall ever meet again.* 

«* • Alas! sir,' aaid Isabel, ' you are our snperion — 
and a prohibition, I fear me, would be of IHtle avaiU 
while the fi>e holds our land under the law of the 
strongest.' 

" • If, then, there be no prohibition,' returned Mur- 
ray warmly, < I shall take every fair advantage which 
the war offers.' 

"« We are unused to command,' aaid Isabel, calmly*, 
and with a fiiint amile. 
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" ' Not w annted,' whispered Murray to himself, 
* for I obey you already.' 

** But why ony farther particnlarB of an interview, 
which was somewhat protracted, though a first one ; 
and the natural consequences of which, alt sensible 
Usteners or readers, like yourself, would at once and 
unquestionably perceive ? 

* Murray departed. He had been a delighted wit- 
ness of the beautiful simplicity that marked this little 
family* and the loveliness of the young creature thai 
adorned it ; and he quitted the house with mingled 
feelings of admiration and regret. He was a person 
of that free and anprejodiced spirit which acknow- 
ledged worth, and bowed to it wherever he found it, 
from an innate love of virtue ; a spirit too noble to be 
restricted to the peculiar modes of regard which the 
socieiy he loae in avowed and practised ; and, whe 
ther he net then in the gay metropolis of a foreign 
land, or on the finest- borders of a new one, he gave 
bis heart, midisguisedly, to the homage of virtue and 
parity in woman. His was the ardent spirit that saw 
reaidily, and believed unhesitatingly. In Isabel 
VaoghaD, therefore, he saw enough, even in a single 
aad first interview, to delight him, because he saw 
that which reconciled itself at once with the high 
and fenenras oonceptiona he had formed of valuable 
and adnuraUe character, and which he had loved to 
contemplate. If his spirit was a rapid stream, it was 
alao a deep one; unlike those that pre too often shal- 
low in proportion to their velocity. 

*' The recollection of that interview retained a vivid- 
Dcsa in the mind of Murray, which soon convinced him 
thai to repeat it was necesMiy to his peace. His avo- 
cations, his duties, his pleasures grew dull ; and time 
hong like a weight upon him. If he smiled at the 
kiea of a passion, it was with a secret and proper sa- 
tis&ction— and he felt no disposition then to check 
its young career. The introduction, therefore, such 
as it was, was duly improved. Murray found him- 
self, in a few weeks, the welcome and even the che- 
rished guest of Isabel and her mother; for Isabel 
diKovered that time was fast robbing her of the pre- 
judice which she had hitherto believed had descended 
to her as a sort of unalienable inheritance. It was a 
trath, indeed, of which that unsuspecting girl was 
oot yet aware— as who would be in her situation ? — 
that she was ignorant of her own heart. She did not 
ieem to recollect the miraculous operation of the af- 
fections— the wayward course and transforming power 
of the passions. Least of all did she think that the 
(ieep fountains of her bosom could be broken up, by 
•Q influence that worked unseen, and almost unknown, 
inuil the waten suddenly burst the control in which 
they might otherwise have slumbered for ever. With 
^r, as with every woman, love had been a dream — 
Wit a beautiful and glorious one, and one which she 
^mblingiy hoped to realize. But that she should 
'ealiie it in Murray — that her fate should be thus 
ttjsterioosly linked with his, was more than she had 
thought of. It was more, almost, than she could be- 
hove. But when, after continued interviews, each 
taore anxiously looked lor, and each more tenderly 
MeoUeeted than that which had preceded it, she 
a 3 



breathed the low- voiced confession to her own boson, 
then it was that she first woke to the power and pse- 
gress of her passion. It is needless to follow its 
course. It may be enough to say that but few 
months passed over them and the peaceful home of 
Isabel, with its blooming and blushing flowers, wit- 
nessed the plighted faiih of the lovers. 

** * I can scarce believe it,' whi^^pered Isabel, smiling 
through her tears — ' my lover, George, and yet my 
«nemy !' 

"* * Ah ! my most beautiful foe — this treaty merges 
country and allT cried Murray. 

*' Isabel Vaughan was now happy, and in the pure 
warmth of her heart 

* As guileless as unpractised infancy,* 

she gave free and joyous way to this new current of 
thought, that went brightening and exulting befora 
her, in all the delicious transparency of a first aad 
holy passion. She felt that she loved, before she con- 
sidered theoligectof her admiration; and when ahe 
did so, she felt her resentment die within her. She 
thought of the time when she had unconsciously hated 
the Tory sound of ' Briton ;' and to recoil from one ae 
called as from an enemy, she remembered had been 
a part of the great doctrine of the day, inculcated in 
her hearing. And now she found that to a Briton her 
afiections were clinging ; that her heart was entwininf 
itself with the heart of a Briton ; and that she was 
secretly vowing herself to an enemy — to the desolation 
of her house — perhaps to the murderer of her father f 
She went to her mother, and confessed, and wept witk 
her. She felt that every interview had only linked 
her fate more indissolubly with that of Murray a n d 
he had now become the almost constant companion 
of Isabel and her mother. 

" As often as duty permitted, he escaped from ilie 
city, to linger round this fair shrine of beauty, amidat 
the flowers, and silence, and innocence which embo- 
somed it He loved Isabel with a high and honorable 
love. Often, with that mother and daughter, in the 
hushed evenings, did he mourn as a soldier should 
mourn, the fate which made him an enemy to the 
country they were proud of; and often was he ready, 
in the fulness of his heart, to renounce all remem- 
brance of national enmity, till some sullen roar re- 
called his distracted feelings, and he remembered with 
something like sternness, that he heard the voice of 
his country reminding him of his faith and his vowa 
of honor. Often, when the moon rode high, and the 
head of Isabel leaned in holy confidence on his 1 
in the little bower which she bad hung with bio 
and wild leaves, would he part her dark hair, and 
whisper over her an abjuration of glory and even of 
his country, to give himself up to her and happineea 
in that paradise of retirement and peace. But these 
were dreams of love— words of deep, impassioned 
excitement They carried with them what every 
heart has felt, and every heart has uttered, in its no- 
ments of abandonment. They exhibited the simple 
elements — ^ihe infont movements of the afloctione— 
deyeloped, and carried out, in the best and holietf 
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expressions which the soul lends to tho lipr. They 
were nature — ihey were truth. 

** Bat the story of lore is an oA told tale. I will not 
detain you, to recount ite thousand little iucidentsand 
misgivings ; its friflc?s, swelled into the iroportanro of 
events, and the numerous fluctuations of its hopes and 
fear?. I will pass them over. We will leave them 
to their early troth — ^to the full fruition of their morn- 
ing promises and joys, to join the parties again at an 
advanced period of their fortunes. 

" Far other things were now to engage the attention 
of the young soldier. Howe was about to evacuate 
New York, and draw off his forces for Philadelphia, 
and Murray must accompany hit regiment. The gol- 
den string must bo parted. 'Glory,' said he, 'is 
little better than blood, and honor is a shadow that we 
are chasing over the graves of our fellows. How 
often, if it win the laureU does amtntion return with 
a marble brow, and wreathed in cypress!' So thought 
this youthful lovei^--wiih not a little poetry, to be 
sore— 'but with how much truth ! 

" ' And these powers,' said Isabel, ' must fade just 
at the moment when ihey began to look brighteat in 
ray eyes, and these buds must be checked in the very 
midst of their promise, for I have no heort to cherish 
them now. Stiango ! that he has such an influence 
on my little. Eden, hero, and he is one of those, too» 
who were enemies of my father !' 

" In such words as these-— often uttered — wereshown 
the unsophisticated movements of this young and un- 
sullied spirit. So strong an attachment could not 
yield te a sudden deprivation without an uncommon 
and painftil struggle. 

•' ' We must part in a few days, Isabel,' said Murray. 
Il was two nights before bis intended departure. No 
answer was returned. 

** * To-morrow night, Isabel, it the last night I may 
ever see you.' Still there was no answer, hut the 
aorrowing girl was at his side in -tears. 

M * But,' said she, at bat, looking calmly into his face, 
* yon said you should return ; and you then spoke of 
our never parting again. Let us believe that, and be 
happy.' 

** It was now Murray's turn te be agitated. His 
manner had evidently been constrained. When he 
came, he was thonghlful and pale. lie now became 
harried and abrupt. 

"'Bat, Isabel, who may talk to us of returns. and 
welcomes 7 The chances of life are doubled against 
us. Fato plays hard with us, Isabel. We can pro- 
mise nothing— we can hope little. Wo must go where 
life is doubtful, and dbhonor worse than death. And 
yet that dishonor might save tho life of those we love. 
Curse— curse on the alternative !' 

" Murray wrung her hand, and Isabel was startled 
at his vehemence. The last words, uttered in a lower 
tone, caught her attention, and she kindled as she 
spolte. 

'* ' What is it you say, George \ You talk of dishonor 
and alternatives! what have they to do with yon, or 
you with them f Why talk of them in my presenoe ? 
Is there any proposal I am to hear, in which either of 
those words are implicated ! If 8o» you nay yet ieara 



how firmly I can say farewell. My father Iraew not 
hesitation where such terms where mentioned — and 
his daughter — ' 

" * For God's sake, Isabel, no more— no more'— €tfid 
he east on her a look that convinced that tremUing 
girl how deeply she had wronged him by her wild 
and hurrying suspicions. She now stood in the atti- 
tude of one imploring forgiveness. 

•♦ * Nay, Isabel,* said he, in a low tone, as with a 
trembling hand he threw back her dark and disorder- 
ed liHir — * I will say nothing of the injustice you have 
done me. This is no tmie for cruel words or wound- 
ed feelings. 1 roust leave you. A return here is 
spoken of by our commander as something possible— 
but the war goes on with a varied success. I can see 
nothing certain through this gloom, and there are 
dangers and difllculties in our way, that you know 
nothing of.' Again he grew thought Ail and troubled, 
OS he walked away» and his bosom rose and fell, as 
ihough he was struggling for mastery with sonte pow- 
erful and terrible emotion. 

" ' Dishonor!' breathed he io himself; 'did she con- 
ceive that her fame was trying me in this wey? Alas! 
if she knew the horrible trial of defending it!* 

Suddenly — by one of those despairing exertions of 
which we are sometimes capable, he turned and ap- 
proached the agitated Isabel, with a composed man 
and a faint smile. 

"'But why, my beloved girl, why anticipate all this 
sorrow f I shall see you again To-morrow I will 
be with you— to-morrow, at twilight Yet should the 
hurry of departure prevent even this short interviaw, 
for that it must be, still you shall bear from me. 
Close at the little knding under the cliflb — the Fteli- 
todoes-^you shall find my messenger. You remember 
the boat 1 have so often employed to convey word to 
you. You will find it there at dark. Remember- 
not too early— descend the winding footpath to the 
sands, and receive, and send me in return a few words, 
a few woids, Isabel — merely a farewell. The fellow 
is trusty. He will find me — and now — * as he spoke, 
Murray gently lifted from her neck a bcantiful and 
delicate picture. He gaxed on it. ' It will speak to 
me, Isabel, when I am gone, and admonish me and 
cheer me ; and it shall be my shield,' said he, as he 
placed it, with a knightly grnce and confidence, upon 
his heart. Isabel bowed in silence over it. She 
believed that heart was beating in single and utter 
devotion for her; and that the sentiments of the world, 
the voice of man, could neither quicken nor retard ils 
pulsations. She believed e\ery thing that womaa 
should believe, and she was happy. Still hers was 
tho happiness of tears — of a bewildered and anxious 
bosom. In a few moments those pulses seemed sud- 
denly to cease — her arms fell gently upon her breast- 
she heard a murmur that sounded like a farewell, and 
the noise of a door closing at her side. She looked 
up, and Murray was gone. 

'* The next day rose heavily on Isabel. The winds 
played rudely among her flowers, and swept hoarsely 
over her wild blossoms, bending them to the gronnd. 
She thought she saw hor own fiite shadowed out in 
these fiiowiis of natare upon some of her fairest woria. 
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Bhm compared hetsolf with every delicate plant thoi 
she taw crouching tinder the blait; and in the dull 
and dim clouds that eailed along the leaden tky. eh*^ 
pictared strange ibriM , that seemed to scowl upon her 
out of their gloomy skrouds. Her haunted fancy w.-a» 
tioabied with painftil and dia(resi»ing anticipationa 
She remembered the mysterious manner in whicb 
Murrey had parted from her. 8he remembered the 
doubts he had expressed about meeting her<-and she 
resolved them inio a thousand realities. S!ie remem- 
bered his broken and singular manner, and her excited 
inagination teemed v^ith forms uf terror, peculiar to 
the dangerous and heart-rending scenes to which his 
profession was the direct and deadly pathway. She 
endurad all that a young» and sensitive, and devoted 
spirit may be supposed to suffer in solitude, ^urren* 
dered to its loneliest reflections, and led, by a deep, 
and beibre imfelt interest in a loved individual, to 
thtow' around him all its (airy work of hopes and fears^ 
to reposein him all the sacred promises of joy, and 
aU her vrishesof foinre happiness, while that indivi- 
dual is away, beyond her control or her knowledge ; 
and exposed to the saddest chances of the world — the 
additknal haxaids of a desolating war, and the deadly 
wrath of .man. 

^ The day thus passed on, wearisome and lonely. 
Raiore seemed to mourn with this frail and interest- 
ing creature, who was gazing for hours upon its lights 
^amd shadows. The sun shone out, sometimes, but it 
was with a sad and discolored beam. The breezes 
cane as usual, but they wafted away the perfume, 
and want off in hoNow sounds down the valley. Some 
of the sweetest flowers that Isabel loved to tend, were 
baaten down and withered ; and the roses showered 
their drooping leaves round the door, and in at the 
windows. The birds used to linger among the trees; 
but now they flew silently over the garden, and the 
bnm of beae was not heard there. It is not strange 
Aat melaneholy presentiments and imaginations 
emwdad about Isabel in her cheerless retreat She 
saw the san go down with a faint and sullen light, 
and aba waited with anxious and indescribable feel- 
iags lor the coming twilight At times she listened 
with intense earnestness, that she might hear footsteps 
eearing on the wind ; but the solitude only deepened 
as the ahadca of evening stole in, and yet Murray 
oene not. 

"< It is past the twilight,' said she to herself, as she 
paced along the brink of the Palisadoes; 'it is past 
twilight, and time he were coming ; but I will surprise 
him. My white dress shall not betray me on these 
diflb,' and wrapping a light cloak about her, she 
stood back from the summit, and gazed out upon the 
deep river, as it rolled its chafed waves upon the 
sfana. There was nothing to be discerned. Stars 
were haie and there to be seen, peeping from among 
die donds, as they went driving over the heavens \ 
and aa her eye wandersd anwng them, her bodings of 
iUaaemed io derive a confirmation from the troubled 
appearance of the eleaients. Yet again she took coo* 
nge^ when she thought how much was to be charged 
to-ber bosy and nebtncboly imagination; and, by an 
aflbri, abe anoceedad in stfllhig the throbs of her heart, 



and wailed in as much patience as her situathm may 
he supposed to admit, for evening to gather in, be- 
lieving that a short time would put a period to her 
><uffering anxiety. Meanwhile, enough could be ga- 
ihored by eye and ear from the elevated point upon 
^hich fche stood, to convince Isabel that the bosy nbte 
of preparation had sounded in the camp, and that a 
hurried and bustling night %Tas to pass in the city. 
Often, as the rising wind swept over the long reach 
of waters ond tho crags, there can\e the faint roll of 
drumu. and then, the long, deep, re-echoing peal of 
guns, sending their muttering signals far and wide, 
till they died in the murmurs of the small waves, or 
the moan of the breeze. Then there might be seen, 
curving far into the air, a sudden, distant line of light, - 
illumining the horizon for a moment, and then sinking, 
in lengthened train, over the distant and mustering 
city. A brilliant, dazzling star would then hover over 
the metropolis, and as suddenly vanibh, to be succeed- 
ed by some other fiery telegiaph. Then, again, came 
the swelling noise of the drum, as the air freshened 
for a moment ; and over and above all, tho small but 
clear strain of the bugle would float away, in notes of 
glorious music, even to the clouds. There was some- 
thing strangely wild and solemn in this scene ; and 
Isabel felt all her enthusiasm wake within her, as she 
beheld and listened. Tho rocket and the horn seemed 
to bring Murray once more before her, and her vivid 
associations for a moment annihilated the very rocks 
and seas that lay between them. But, as if oft the 
instant to merge this vision in the still more blessed 
reality, an object could be diBcemed, making its way 
to the shore. A boat approached. Drawing as far 
back as possible, without losing sight of it, then mak- 
ing rapidly in on the strength of four oars, Isabeh waa 
enabled, unseen, to watch its movements. A doobtlbl 
and wondering sensation seized her, as she deseried 
four persons hastily disembarking. She felt satisfied 
that one of them was Marray*>bttt why come so at- 
tended t Darkness could not aid her now ; it nv'es too 
late to retreat If she stirred into the twilight; she 
would bo discovered. While yet in the astonishment 
which naturally held her at this moment, she observed 
that the party had disappeared in the little recess at 
the foot of the path that led fhim above. She waa 
sure they were about to ascend. She listened. The 
sound of low, quick voices came up. There war an 
interval of silAice, and the sharp report of pistol sfaota 
rang along the rocks. A shriek answered its echoes 
above, and a white figure was seen rushing down the 
narrow pathway to that enclosure. Meantime there 
was hot haste upon the shore. The boat was imme- 
diately filled, and hurryingly shoved off It had hardly 
entered the stream, when the sullen plunge of some- 
tiling overboard was heard. A confused dashing of 
oars, and the boat had disappeared in the eloaing gloom 
of the evening. 

** And now, conceive Isabel Vaughan, alone, upon 
that silent and dark shore. She is bendfaig over the 
grass, as though in search of something, and dull smoke 
wreaths ere curling over her head, among the brenchea 
of the trees, and against the old rocks. She has caught , 
at somedihig, whi^ seemed lighted for m 
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by tb« ray of a star. She grasps it. It ia her own 
picture. The siring that bore it iiT levered, anU drops 
of warm blood have already half clotted on iti linea- 
ments. Another long thrilling shriek rings along those 
cliffit and the agonised girl falls on her face, desolate 
and motionless. 

" From that long and deadly sw4x>n, that maiden 
never returned to life the same being that she was. 
The stroke had reached her heart, and all its impulses 
were paralysed. Her mind withered, and her reason 
4ed ; ajid over the waste there played the flickering 
unearthly light of ruined hopes and blasted peace, like 
that which wanders rouriO decay, amidst tombs and 
solitudes. Well might we then say her sorrowful 
fean were truly, beautifully, but sadly fulfilled. She 
was, indeed, the blossoib. cat olT— the flower bowed 
down. She was the unsullied flower of the light, 
scathed on the stalk ; the delicate bud crashed into 
the dust, while it gave HA promise of expanding into 
be^nty. Well did 4ie fear for her bower and her 
borne, when she saw the leaves and the bloom that 
enveloped them, falling to the ground, and leaving 
their habitatioot cold and desolate. Her Sfurit was 
now the rifled isnd dssdlate dwelling. Well did she 
ftar for the cloada, and the hollow winds* and the 
taarfol lustro of the sTnking sun. She had had occa- 
sion for foar— for terrible fear ; and now the deep miit 
bad eome over hfcr soul. The summons.— that strange 
ansie of death**waA ifnging through the chamben of 
bar heart, and the Acred fire of intellect was eipiring 
in its ashes! 

" StiU Isabel was spared. StiU that fair, pale relic 
•f loveliness was 1^ to gaie upon, and to wonder and 
weep over. She was spared to a lonely and afflicted 
moUier. Did yoa seek her at the now desolate re- 
treat, (whtoro she had first learned to love.) you found 
there an attenuated form, calling sweet flowen to 
twine into wreaths, she said, for her young soldier — 
then th«y were lo scatter over his grave ; and some- 
limes she would smile through her tears, aud say they 
were gathered for her brklal. But had you seen her, 
aa I have oflen seen her, in the neighborhood of those 
Aowniog Paliiadoes, you would have seen a diflereuf, 
bat you never beheld a mora heart-rending object." 

I looked op again. I was exceedingly interested — 
bnt I was exceedingly punled at all ihia. I was 
destined, however, to get no satisfaerton. It was to 
be all mystery with me, and I thought it well lo bow- 
nod Usten. He proceeded. 

** Often at midoight, when I have strayed towards 
the crags in dsys long past, I have seen Isabel Vaughan 
standing like a statue upon the heights ; her long hair 
flsating on the evening wind, and her almost vanish- 
ing figure shivering as she drew her cloak round kfcr, 
and gaaed wistfully over the Hudson. I have seen 
Jier gesticulating on the brink of the clifls — at one 
ittoment as ihough she was reproaching some on% 
oear her, and at the next as though she was urging 
Ibe person, with emphasis, to keep silent 

'*One evening I had watched her till my eyes filled 
with tears. She was standing in the same spot, talking 
Wildly and rapidly with henielf, tmd her manner was 



mora estranged than usual. In moving towards the 
footpaih that ran below, she passed me, but expressed 
no surprise at my presence. She observed my teara. 

" ' Why do you weep t* said she. ' You have no- 
thing to weep for. Bui here are flriwen. They always 
comfort me->they used to comfort him'— and she 
oflered me some wild blossoms. 

** * Bur,* said she, drawing near me, apd looking 
wistfully in ray face, ' think you the water is deep, 
and do you know what has changed its color f — and 
they tell me, too, that he sleeps below there ; but we 
won't believe it He is yonder — ^yonder — I know 
it/ and she pointed off towards the city. * And you 
know ho told me to write him farewell, and I send 
every night by the boat Come — here are more 
flowere. Take more flowers.' 

*' With these words she turneJ from me, for I had no 
heart to retain her a moment by an answer, and 
passed down the footway, singing, ss she went, an in- 
coherent and mournful air, that stole ap in low and 
plaintive cadences, as she wound into the delL t 
watched her movements with a painful interest It 
was now near dark, and I saw her oome out of the 
little recess of low woods, and stand upon the vexy 
brink of the river. I had followed her down, struck 
with the strange and reckless sorrow of her manner- 
Yet she shed no tears. She raised her hands to her 
brow, and locked out for a long time under them mi 
the still water. At length she slowly draw from her 
bosom a small folded paper, and murmuring a few in- 
distinct words, threw it forth upon the waves, as &r 
as her feeble strength would permit Her eyes foj- 
lowed it, as it floated away with an intensity that be- 
trayed, in a manner distressingly palpable, the * total 
eclipse' of that beautiful mind. 

*' ' There— there !' oontinaed she in a deep and rapid 
utterance, ' Be sure you carry it to him. it is a fore- 
well, and he charged me to send it Be quick, or it 
will go out with the tide ! And tell him,' cried she, 
raising her voice as the darkness increased about her, 
and as though she felt the necessity of haste — * tell 
him I have been waiting a long time for an answer, 
and that when he comes, to come alone, for they 
would not let him stay when he came last — and it 
broke my heart— and now they say I am mad ;*^-and 
oiice more the wild notes of that raoriotonoas song 
broke from the dying girl. I accompanied her home 
that night, wondering how she could be permitted to 
wander about alone in this almost frantic condition, 
and returned her to her weeping and heart-broken 
mother. That mother axid a devoted, but qniet and 
inefficient relative, who had come to her since the 
trial had become so terrible, were now the only in* 
mates of that wretched family. 

« Often at twilight did I witness that scene, under 
those dreary Palisadees. Often have I seen her little 
white measengen tossing and eddying upon the car- 
rent as she thought them cheerily on their way to 
her lover. Frequently, at break of morning, I have 
seen her fragmenU of paper circling within reach or 
the shore, or floaiing in upon that point towards which 
year attention was direcited. On one occasion, I had 
the carkMity to draw one of these singular missivee 
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irom the water. It bore a black seal — and wai im* 
preMcd with some liitle love conceit that 1 could not 
construe. It was evidently written in hnste. There 
were bat few words, as I remember them, much in 
this way ;- — 

^ " * Farewell — George — furewell I You charged me 
to write 0irewell. - Jiut you will return w|ien the 
army oumes beck. I heard the drums lubl night, when 
you went. Farewell! Here is some of my hair \-^ 
see how white it has g^wn ; — all my hair is white — 
(or something strange has passed over my head — and 
I can feel it now ! — faroweil — the boat is coming — 
farewell!* 

** Over these incoherent and almost illegible w^ords 
]ay a portion of hair, while as the paper which en* 
iblded'it — and a few rose leaves, dry and withered. 

*« For many weary moiubs, almost nightly, did Isabel 
Vaaghan haont those high rocks ef the Hudson. As 
time paued, she seemed to grow wilder. A. settled 
Melancholy was to be observed at all tiroes, see her 
where you might ; and upon the Palisadoes, she roam- 
ed aboot with starts and gestures, increasiogly vio- 
lent and frantic. 

■* The aeasoa was getting to be bleak and cold. The 
letTea were beginning to drop from the trees, and the 
flowers round Isabers dwelling "had all closed up or 
dropped from their places. It was the decaying lime' 
of Datttie. Still the poor maniac glided nightly along 
the difl^ heedless of the elements. 8he was, in a 
Moee, beyond the reach of the things of earth. 

'*The British had returned to Mew York. There 
WM high mustering again in the city-->and again the 
noiae of war broke upon the startled land. Again 
the diaiant dram might be heard, rolling its far sum- 
Bona, and coming like a murmur en the ear ; and 
again the roar of ordnance pealed over hill and river, 
calling the frighted inhabitants to the recollection of 
past horrors, and the anticipation of others perhaps 
more dreadfuL 

** It was one of those chill and piercing evenings 
which I have mentioned, when, following my way- 
ward inclination, I wandered, as usual, to ijha Palisa- 
does. True to her melancholy associations, Isabbl 
was there — upon the upper rock — gazing with an ap- 
pearance of uncommon interest towards the city. I 
thoogbt I could discover a new expression in her pale 
ooonteoance. A distant shot rolled away upon the wind. 
A few rapid words — and she was again silent — look- 
ing and listening with increasing earnestness. The 
note of a bugle then came upon a rising gust { it was 
answered by a scream ; and she clapped her hands, 
and teased them wildly over her head. 

** <He is coming— he ia coming!' cried she. * I hear 
his music. Hush ! Isabel— you must not betray your- 
self Remember! — 'not too early, Isabel,' and she 
drew back from the verge, and became silent. A 
brilliant light shot up for a moment towards the sooth, 
•od as she caught its glare, she cried — * It is his sig- 
nal! there was one like that before!' — and a con- 
volaive laugh burst from her lips. As il died away, 
I saw her sink upon the rocks, till she seemed crouch- 
lag upon the brink of the preeipice, and gaze with 
bar hands laiaed to her brow, in the eager and bewil- 



dered manner I had before noticed, as though she 
would penetrate farther^ by thus shading her eyes, in 
that uncertain light. A sound, like the dripping of 
oars, drew my attention. I turned, and saw a boat 
slowly making its way under the clifls where we 
stood. At the same moment, another terrifying shriek 
broke upon the stillness — 

" * I come, George; I am here—herfe!' — and as I 
again turned quickly, and with a dreadful fear, a dim, 
white object was seen plunging into the abyss be- 
tween me and that now solitary rock! There could 
be no mistake— she was gone ! 

** With a beating heart, I leaped down the path. I 
fancied I heard a low moan. It might have been the 
wind, but there was no time to listen. When 1 
reached the dell, there were feet passing hastily to and 
fro, and, as I approached the ground to which I hur- 
ried, I saw some one kneeling. He was at the side 
of Isabel. 

'* ' It is too late,' said the stranger, without raising 
his eyas {. * it is too late t I saw her fall, as I sprang 
from the boat Bat she smiles, even in death. Poor 
Murray! poor Murray!' 

'* For a time not a word was spoken by a single pei^ 
son who stood about the dreadful scene. Nothing was 
heard save the low quick breathing of agitated and 
terrified bosoms. We all hung over that bleeding body 
in stnpified amazement and in tears. It was long be- 
fore I could utter a syllable ,* and when I did, it was 
in somelhing like broken and sobbing language. 

*• ' You knew him then,' I said, addressing the par- 
son who had spoken; ' you know something of this 
sad story—' 

" But I could ask nothing. I kneeled to gaze upon 
the corpae. She lay within a few feet of the graye 
of her lover. Her countenance was but slightly ma- 
tilated s ca rcely at all. But her long white hair— the 
hair that had been bleached by sorrow, lay apon her 
breast— buried in blood ! 

" The stranger vras an elderly .British officer. As he 
seemed to be deeply aflected by the harrowing spec- 
tacle before us, and as I had heard him mention the 
name of Murray in a tone of compassionate and me- 
lancholy recollection, 1 concluded he might acquaint 
me with some particulars relating to the simple bat 
terrible history, of which I remained ignorant. After 
our excitement had in some degree subsided, I took 
occasion, hurriedly, to question him upon the matter. 

•* In a few words he informed me that he was the 
friend of the unhappy young man, who met his untimely 
ffite on the dark spot where we then stood. There 
were broken hints— a confused story of hasty words 
between Mnrray and anothei^-of some unholy attempt 
to fix a stigma on the pure fame of Isabel Vaughan 
The sin or insult — tuck insult! could be washed awaf 
only by blood. The infatuation had its full efifisct 
God was forgotten — man was obeyed— and we have 
seen the issue ! Murray fell, and the villain triumphed 
The wound proving instantly mortal, the victoriooa 
fiend — for he could be nothing less than a fiend — 
through fear, inezplicable at such momenta, or in the 
delirium of guilt, flung the bleeding corpsa of his td- 
vcnaiy into the waves, and hurried froa the scene.* 
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- ** tThis, then, must be his grave,* said T, pointiRg to 
the low iDoaod at our feet. * She spoke of some one 
buried here, and a grave that they had told her about.' 

** *To learn the certainty of that was the motive that 
brought me here,' returned the stranger. * I had 
heard something of the humble burial of an officer, 
whose body was found hereabouts, soon aAer ; but, as 
our forces were hurried away, I was constrained to 
delay inquiring till this eventrul evening. As for him 
who laid thai body low in that narrow house/ continued 
he, * he has long ago expiated his crime, terribly, in 
tortures. He was discovered— >how could it be oihei^ 
^ise 7 — in all his foul and devilish machinations, and 
died, as the base slanderer and the villain.' 

'^The stranger looked long and mournfully upon the 
grave of his young friend. He spoke in a manly but 
feeling tone, of the warm but mistaken spirit that had 
driven him to this wretched end, and expressed a sop- 
rowful satisfaction in finding that his remains had been 
committed decently to earth. 

" 'This is a wild but sacred place for him to slum* 
ber in,* he said ' Let him rest ; he will not be foi^ 
gotten.* 

" He then offered the assistance of his party, and we 
bore the ghastly form of Isabel to the dwelling it once 
adorned. Description would falter in presenting the 
scene of that hapless home — of that mother, beside her 
lifeless daughter ! The veil is dropped. 



*' Isabel Vaughan and George Murray sleep side by 
side, in that green dell beneath the Palisadoes. There 
is nothing to mark their grave*, but a little heap, with 
a foot and head stone. The tale is too melancholy for 
marble; but it is preserved in the lines of terror in 
which it is engraven upon the memory of thoee who 
have survived those stormy times. Tradition, Dot 
content with the gloomy charaeier of the facts, whis- 
pers of secret murder committed in those shades, and 
points to those graves as spots where dark-handed vio- 
lence — the dagger uf an assassin— Hsent down its bloody 
and silent victim ! And the Christian — the man of 
God, with the truth of this wretched story yet green 
in his recollection — atiU teWa you of murcJer done there 
(and perhaps ha calls it rightly,) and with pious elo- 
quence depicts to you, glowing, exasperated, and gailtjr 
youth, rushing to the hazard, with crime in his heart, 
and death in his hand, to prove his respect for nmn, by 
daring the laws of the Almighty. 

*' There is a mystery in these things. Let the world 
think of it, if it will. It is not my business to employ 
the warning voice of the preacher ; but I tell you, that 
for many years, young men and maidens, the curious, 
the gay, and the sorrowful, from all the couptry round, 
made frequent and silent pilgrimage to the Red 
Graves of the Hudson.** 
New York, 1838. 



BOBBY, MY BOW WOW. 



My friends they are culling me, one and all. 
With a changed and a cloudy brow ; 

But my little dog always would come at my call— 
Oh, why does he not come now t 

Oh, if he be living, he'd greet me ; but why 

Do I hope with a doubtful " iff*' 
When I come, and there is not a joy in his eye f 

When I come, and his tail lieth stiff? 

Ah, me! not a single friend may I keep! 

From the false I am gladly free, 
And the true and the trusty have fall'n asteept 

And sleep without disaming of me. 

I have got my own soul iasten'd firmly and tight. 
And my cold heart is safe in my bosom ; 

But I would not now trust *em out of my sight. 
Or I'm pobiiive I should lose *om. 

My one sole comrade is now no more ! 

And I needs must mumble and mutter. 
That he who had lived in a fennel before, 

At last should die in a gutter ! 

lie could fight any beast, from a cow to a cst^ 

And catch any biid for his feast i 
But, ah! he was killed by a big briek^btt^ 

And a 6a<*s not a biid nor a beaat. 



He died of the. blow ! 'twas a sad hard blow. 

Both to me and the poor receiver ; 
I wish thau instead 'twere a fever, I know. 

For his hark might have cured a fever ! 

His spirit, escap'd from its carnal rags, 

Is a poodle all won and pale; 
It bowls an inaudible howl, and it wags 

The ghost of a shadowy tail ! 

Old Charon will ask for his penny in vain. 

If my Bob but remembers his tricks; 
For he, who so often sprang over my cane, 

Will easily leap o'er the Styx ! 

if Cerbems snarls at the gentle dead, 

He*ll act but a dogged part ; 
The fellow may, p'r'aps, have a treble iicad, 

But he'll have but a hawe bad heart 

Farewell, my dear Bob, I will keep your skin. 

And your tail, with its noble tufl; 
I have kept it through life rather shinny and thin. 

Now L vjUI have it properly slujfd. 

_ P. P. PiPW. 

Art without nature is employed in vain. 
And* without beauty music fails to move; 

Maria can alone those ends attain, 
Her voiec'deals rapture, and her beauty lovo. % 
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PASSAG E 8 FROM 

THE ADVENTURES OF GEOFFREY MARTEL. 

[An extnot ft«m an unpuhlislKd work. j 



BT THE AUTHOR OF '<THK ADTCNTURE8 OF A BACIIKLOR.'* 



GMFFmsT WW ftttisoted ooe day by an unusual 
cvwd aboBt the racordef's court Oo eatering, ha 
p^nmvad a giaal nuinber of male&otort to be divpowd 
oC and aa their appaaianca praieated every poaaibta 
varieiy, from the frail inmate of the brothel, to the 
tweep, ha felt diipoted to while away an boor looking 
OB the pcoceediogt of the tribunaL 

The Bnt prisoner called op» was a dirty faced, lean, 
ihaggy young man» without hat or stockingt. He 
looked on all things indifferently: indeed his com* 
posed carelessness and vacant stare, might hove led 
oat Uk beiieve there was but liltle in his head to be 
piBledwith. 

**The neit caae, gentlemen of the jury," said an 
tttomey, *' ia Nicholas Bullbeef vs. Jeremy Flankman, 
pttty lareeny. You will no doobt be able to dispose 
of this caae without loss of tine, as the evidence 
igMRst the prisoner is oonolusive, and yon, uf courset 
iviU find- him guilty, without delay. Richard Henry 
Jenki, come forward and be sworn." Richard Henry 
Jeahs-was a Utile thick-set lad about the age of thir* 
taoi. Be elated that his maslar was a buloher— had 
mid the motloQ to the priaonar, and sent him elong 
wiihhtm ta get the pay. That when hv had carried 
it thsoogh aame several stMets, ssjd Flankman seUed 
the article, refoaad to settle for it, and drove him back 
tahis masler, crying. Here the little rasears memory 
nvi 80 vivid, that ho commenoed rearing in court, like 
a amok calf. 

** If your honor please," said the attorney, rising 
half way up, ** wo will leave the caae to the jury, 
without argumenL" 

"Have you any witnessaa or ony thing to sayt*' 
inquired his honor, of the prisoner. Jeremy was lei* 
■urely scraiehing his wrist, and did not heed him. 

"Have you any witnesses ?" repeated the recorder. 

" I don't know," he replied, looking well pleased. 

"Gentlemen of the jury," continued his honor, " the 
ease is now with you, and a very plain one in my 
opmion." 

" Guilty," was the verdict 

"Get on 'the stand, Mr. Flankman," remarked his 
hoBor. 

" What, on that place, there f' returned the colprilv 
pointing with his hand to tiie stand. 

"Yes; get up." 

"Whatlbrf what's the use now^ haint the Jury 
eoodamnedraer 

**- Wbll, stand up where yo« are: You, sir, have 



been convicted, and justly. I therefore sentence you 
to three months solitary confiaeBtent, and hard labofr" 

*' How long did your honor sayf I didn't hear you 
good," asked the prisoner, with more mteraat than he 
had yet betrayed. 

'* Three months, sir." 

" Couldn't your honor say all wiirter? I'll work 
like a nigger, if you do, so I get my vittles. I'll starre 
if you don't, and then the next court they'll be haying 
me up ar> will be crowner's, if I can't steal agin." 

" What have you been doing recently for a aiip- 
pori? " asked liis honor, softened with pity. 

" Noihins." 

«• What did ycu expect te do?" 

" Nothing." 

'• Then what vfiU you do, if I let you off Chia time 
without punishment" 

*' Not a darned thing ! Since these hard timea come 
I can't do nothing. Please your honor," he coDtinued, 
with tears running down his face, " don't let me off 
without going to prison, or if you won't send me there, 
jest let me be hung, for I'm a monatroua aeoundiel ! 
I've had a mighty notion of diownding myself, but I 
was afraid of going to the deviL I wish somebody 
would do it for me, then it wouldn't be suenide." 

He was sent to the almahonte. 

The plaintiff, in the next case, was a pemn that 
attracted our hero no little. He, too, was quite a 
young man ; but with the gravity of foorsoore yean. 
His coat was of the shad cut, with collar standing up- 
right, of dark brown color, and the cuffi were worn, 
and much ^laaed with a thick, pliant, oily substance. 
His hat, which the court permitted him to retain on 
his head, was of tremendous brim, and almoat cod* 
ccaled his woful cadaverous face. 

" If ihco honor will now proceed with ray caae, 
though I despise going to law, yet I will testify against 
this man, Juhn Lowry." 

Geoffrey stared at the speaker in bewilderment 
The voice, evidently diegoised, he thought he had 
heard before — but who it was, perplexed him no 
little. 

The speaker that opened the cause, expatiated en 
the forbearance, and unassuming conduct of the class 
to whom the aggrieved belonged. That their pro- 
verbial inoffeneiveness, subjected them to the imposi- 
tions of lees serupulousTuembers of society, and that 
the law ahould be most rigidly enforced to secure ^ 
their rights. 
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Geoflrey, whilit gazing intenily at the quaker. did 
not mark the names of ihe parties, read by the clerk, 
or the mystery would have been solved at once, fn 
the mean time, the object of his curiosity observeil 
him likewise; and after returning gaze for gaze a 
moment, slouched his hat down over his face, pre- 
cluding farther scrutiny. 

The prisoner was charged with having stolen a 
book from the plaintifTs stall. The proi^ecuiing attor- 
ney asked the prosecutor what description of book it 
was. 

" I may inlbrm thee that it cost me a dollar." 

** But what was the title of the book ?" 

** Why, friend, what matters it, what the work wss 
entitled, so its value is proven, and that John stole it?" 
equivocated the quaker. 

** Why do you lyish to conceal the title t" demand- 
ad his honor. 

" Why, in oar pnrtuiti for a livelihood, we aome- 
timea for our worldly interest, are compelled to boy 
and sell those carnal things which we abhor. John 
abased me for keeping the book for sale, and after- 
wards stole it, as I have stated to thee." 

" But yon have not yet said what horrible work it 
vtraa." 

" It vtraa Tom Jonea, but I never read it" 

A smile went round, and damagea were speedily 
awarded. The devoat vender of Fielding and Smol- 
let's works glided through the crowd to Geoffrey, 
whoae hand he sqneeied so anmercifelly that the 
bones cracked. A nearer survey revealed to the 
astonished student, hia old friend, Tom Sculk ! Tom 
winked, and gave aigns for his companion to aay or 
do nothing that might betray him. They then pro- 
ceeded down a cross street, where, with the excep- 
tion of an occasioDal bay window, exhibiting unrolled 
stockings, frilled caps, lithograph prints, and prayer- 
books, mingled conapicaooaly, bat Utile business was 
transacted. Pbssing under an awning, where every 
Tariety of toys, pictures and bodu, were arranged in 
order, on temporary shelves, Tom paused an instant, 
and pulled an old, one>iegged, fat-faced man by the 
ear, telling bin to be attentive to his bustnesB. This 
queer personage gave him a alow, significant wink, 
and hobbled up to a young lady, who was examining 
Gil Bkn. Sculk, then taking Geoflrey> arm, they 
dived into an oyster cellar, and retreating to the most 
obscure stall, where a sleepy lamp dolly dozed up and 
down for want of trimming, seated themselvds. Tom 
rang a little cracked bell, and told the smiling damsel 
that appeared, to bring '* ale for two, and four dozen 
stewed." 

'* Well, Tom, you know Fm all amazement — what 
in the name of all the ghoits and devils brought you 
to the city!" 

** Yoa remember the day you left home, Geoffrey, 
that I proposed mnning away then, and that, when 
yon refused to take me along with you, I remarked 
that I would be off some day, in spite of every thing?" 

•• Yes, perfectly well," replied Geoffrey. 

** Well, yott see Vm here, so, d— n me if I didnU 
leave there." 

** Why, Tom," said oar hero,laughuig, ** you.turely 



forget your articles of faith, to swear in this manner; 
and I perceive you also forget your thees and thoua." 

** What's the use of a man's acting when he's off 

the stage f Why, parson , vChen he's not in 

the pulpit, ran 8mack his. lips over this ale, and kiss 
that girl as well as any body — but he's an exception. 
^ et, there's ihe great , who makes such splen- 
did moral speeches, swore like a Florida volunteer 
when Anne Davis played him a trick. All the world's 
a humbug. There's a lime for eating, and a time to 
let it alone. Some wear this kind of a coat, no doubt, 
because they conscientiously believe it right, and some 
for worldly good. I'm one of the latter — I say it 
bvldly to you, and yet I'm no hypocrite. Every one 
i-hooses his garb to deceive with — ay, every one is a 
deceiver. Then what*s the difference between this 
brown shad coat, if it answers my purpose, and the 
fawning smiles of the rich man to the great man, and 
the great man to the president? Nothing! All men 
are caterpillars, half worn and half butterfly. If the 
weather is fine, and beauty and pleasure abound, they 
are botterflies, and they sail out and sock the honey- 
suckle { if it is rough weather, and they are likely to 
be cruahed against the wall, they are worms, and 
creep into their snug holes." 

" What in the world has prodaoed all this, TtMnf 
Ha, ha, ha ! why, yoa ore transformed frodi the Mack 
devil in the shop, into a ranting, snarling philosopher. 
Yoa mast certainly have caught the wandering soal 
of him of Pontus, from some wolf, and now only lack 
a tub, and an Alexander!" After much merriment at 
Sculk's singular tranaformation, Geoffrey persuaded 
him to give an account of himself from their parting 
to the preaent time. 

** The first occurrence," said Tom, "after yoa left 
home, was an outrageous beating that Jackson Love- 
ridge gave me about that same pigeon. But, that's 
neither here nor there. My father kept me at work—- 
whipping me almost every day, for every trifling 
offence — and, as examples are oontagiousr my mother 
took to beating him. This family concert was kept 
op till almost twelve months since. There was a 
dinner given to the great Tecumseh killer ; my lather 
joined in the pageant, playing the fife for them. Be- 
coming excited, on hearing the warrior's speech, and 
proud of having been in a campaign with him, though 
he agreed not with him in politics, ke determined to 
testify his joy by firing a salute. He, therefore, hauled 
out the old four poander, and charged it to the brim, 
which, when fired, made the whole country echo the 
sound. But at the next discharge it burst, and a freg- 
ment of metal fractured my father's scull. Geofirey, 
I wept bitter tears then ! After all my poor parent's 
follies, (and who has none?) I was grieved inexpressi- 
bly at his loss. He had a good heart at bottom, for I 
have seen him smile, when cutting my back, suddenly, 
at my involuntary antics and grimaces. He never 
fathomed my plans and propensities, and so we clash- 
ed, or rather, he slashed* But peace be with him, 
and may that only true God, whose eye is not dimmed 
by (he few films of prejudice, en^ndered by poor, 
blind, scarvy man, bless him in heaven ! On setiliqf 
the estate, I found a few hundred remaining, after 
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ptying the debit. My moiher ii a good woman, but 
like all homan nalure, found it hard to break an old 
habit So she fain would have transferred her f tripea 
to me — me whom she ever defended, when any one 
ebe attempted the like. But it was no go ; I was ' old 
now,* as Lear says, and ao we divided spoils, and I 
set out to seek my fortune. But before I leave there, 
I most giro yon the gossip up to that time." 
• ••♦•••• 

BuoDaiotti Beman was sitting alone in his room, 
with hia elbow resting on a small fable, whereon were 
scattered in careless confusion, the instruments of his 
vocation. In his bow almost rayleas eye, was ihe half- 
ibrmed tear of disappointment and despair; but on his 
corled pale lip, there yet remained a faint memento 
of manly resolve. It waa that reaolve, which only, 
imparted to man, enables him to outstrip his 

■peers in' every glorious undertaking, requiring the 
i of the intellect, combined with an assiduous 
heart. It was this, and the surreptitious withdrawal 
fifom bis bacchanal scqualnlsnce, to commune with 
mnd explore the interminable labyrinths of the heart, 
and the unfathomable sea of mind, that the secret 
prayers of a Shakspeare were heard, and he was ena- 
bled to gleam before the asionished multitude as the 
woishipped star of his country. It was this resolve 
that prompted a Cromwell to study the tastes and 
■upersiiiions of the people, and enabled him to hurl 
tlie lawful mcumbeni from his ihrone, and sit in his 
place. It was the irrevocable resolve, whether for 
good or ill, which is the guiding star of all that are 
eosinently successful or great. 

Beman, since the visit mentioned in a ibrroer 
diapier,* had experienced a run of business equal to 
hia^ishes. Tet it was not that his purse might be 
fall that excited the aspirations of the artist, but a 
daaire to do something that should render his name 
impervioas to the crumbling hand of horrid oblivion, 
and fix upon the escutcheon of his country, humble as 
he waa, the testimony of a giAed son, whose heart, 
•Ten in poverty, thrilled a genuine throb of patriot- 
ism. It waa with these feelings that he relaxed his 
labv in the secondary branch of his art, and had com- 
■floeed an undertaking, the design of which was 
nobla, and would require years to finish. He was 
now pressed for the last quarter's rent, and was wiih- 
aat a dollar in his purse. Relief often comes when 
least expected. It came this time in the shape of an 
old gentleman, with long locks, portly gray, but a face 
as cheerful and benevolent, as that of the good dbctor 
P * * * h. He was accompanied by a middle-aged 
IpmIo, lor whom he- evinced every possible care. 
After minutely dusting a chair for her with his hand- 
kerchief, and depositing her muff with extreme pre- 
dsion in another one, he unfolded his mission. 

** Young roan, I want our portraits taken. I was 
boking over many advertisements of artists. Some 
were from France— painters for the king^or Ger- 
many, or London, to whom lords and prime ministers 
had sat. Finally, I saw your notice, and that you were 
a BattTe» and not one of those ashamed to own their 

* See Pftge 56, Gentleman's Magazine. 



country, as many Americans are, that seek distinction 
in literature and the arts." 

** I thank yon most sincerely (or your preference, 
and will never deny my country, if 1 starve for it,** 
replied Berasn, in a lively tone, whoae spirita had 
evidently made a transition from sad to gay. 

** Mary, my dear, you must sit fint ; strive to main- 
tain that placid smile ; it is even more interesting than 
usual, to-day. And young man, do you fiiiihfully 
transfer every bit of it to the canvam." Said whof 
Mr. Levimbotherdouel M'Gooni Ay, and airange, 
and impoasible as it may seem, he had relapsed into 
a state of gallantry, and successful gallantry too. 
True, he was not yet married — no, not actually ee> 
poused — but affianced, engaged, betrothed, to the 
plump lady before you — the good, the jolly, the fat-^ 
no, not very fat, widow Bliis. 

Mr. L M*Goon had missed an annual visit to the 

village of , and many feared he was departed 

the way of all flesh, when a letter to Mrs. Martel, 
accompanied with shawfs, gloves and stockings, put 
an end to such surmises. He waa pleasantly sojourn- 
ing St the Virginia springs, when he fell in with the 
widow Bliss. It so chanced that the old bachelor and 
Ihe widow Bliss were platcJ in adjoining rooms. 
Night is the time to examine the mind-— it is best done 
in ihe dark. So the widow in reflecting on her forlorn 
condition.occasionally sighed, and tossed about on her 
crumpled pillow. Levimbotherdouel was about half 
asleep, when he heard a deep, earnest, disconsolate 
long breath, then a sharp creak of the bed, ami all 
was silent again. He now rose softly on his elbow to 
listen and ponder; but it seems that the widow had 
made her last flounce, and conaigned he/self to the 
arms of Morpheus. Not so, Mr. M'Goon. Sleep fled 
his eyelids that night ; and when the slanting raya of 
the morning aun stole through the blinds, they disco- 
vered the wakeful old bachelor atill on his elbow. He 
invariably sat by her at the table afterwards, and io 
some months ^eir mutual desire was mutually in- 
ferred, and the inference with every one was, that it 
would be a match. The widow waa not exactly a 
widow, in every sense of the word. She never heard 
of ^le death of her husband, who was at sea, and had 
been absent nearly seven years. ♦ ♦ • 

They were now joined by another patronising per- 
aonage. 

** Friend," said the new comer, " if thou art tha 
]roung man who once painted the portrait of Geofirey 
Martel, I have a message for thee.** 

*' Then pray deliver it,** said Beman, bowing. 

" Geoffrey is so well pleased with thy executioaof 
the work, that he is determined thee shall have as 
much for thy labor, as the most celebrated o£ thy pro- 
fession charges. He saw thy address in the Morning 
Gazette, and requested me to give into thy hand thia 
purse." 

** Tell him if he wishes his portrait painted again^ 
I will receive it; if not, he mnst be eontent to take it 
back.** Beman then added in a milder tone, " Please 
present him my compliments, and say that he owea 
me nothing, but that I am indebted to him many good 
wishes.** 
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Daring thii dialogue, our old friend looked on with 
much interest ; and when the yoang quaker waa de- 
parting, he called bim back. " Did you aay GeoflQrey 
Bfertel waa in^thia city now ?" 

<'Thou heardest aright, friend, and — the devil!*' 
▼ehemently exclaimed Tom, on recogniaing Mr. 
MTSoon. 

*'^rhe what r* asked Mr. M*Goon, rising oat of hia 
' chair, and lifting the spectacles over his eyes. 

^ I mean," stammered Sculk, " I mean the— the — j 
devil!" 

" Well, my dear air, but what baa tke detll to do 
with us or Mr. Martel ?'* 

•'Oh — only," aaid Tom, more confuaed than ever, 
"I only meant to aay — that—Jamn »!.'" 

"Tkia is very fine, upon my word! Perhapa you 
mean to aay the devil is damned ?" 

"Tea, air, that was all Ha, ha. ha! kow con- 
foundedly confused [ am, when I name hia black ma- 
jeaty— ha, ha,ha!" 

" But," continued Mr. M*Goon, atill staring at him, 
" doea he always frighten the thees and thous out of 
your head T" 



In reply to this, Tom tcratched his head. AAer 
glancing right and left a monient, and one or two more 
ineffectual eflbrts to explain, Sculk made a short bow. 

"Good by, Mr. Levimbotherdouel — I have a press- 
ing engagement," he said, and retreated briskly on 
of the house. But he was- not to escape thus. Mr. 
M*Goon, hearing his name repeated with inexpressible 
aatonii^ment, fled after him, leaving his hat behind, 
and aeizing Tom'a arm, demanded his name. 

** Don't you know me ?" replied the young man. 

" Ko—yet it seems I have heard your v6ice before, 
and now, I think, seen your face aomewhere." 

** You have seen me before, but under diSferent 
circumstances. I am noyv Thomas Sculk, Esq , book- 
seller, corner of and streets, when the 

weatlier is fine ; when foul, my slock can be aeen in 

the basement story of 's literary rooma. And 

my worthy partner, (the mendicant,) may be (bund at 
the Exchange, transacting out door business." 

Tom walked of( whilst the petrified old man stood 
hatless in the street, staring after him in silence, and 
the sun playing on his bright bilver epectaclea. 

Philadelphia, January, 1838. J. jr. 



PALMYRA. 



BT AHBR08X BARBEIl. 



0*SR the hush'd plain where sullen horror broods. 

And darkest frown the Syrian solitudes, 

Where niom*s soft steps no balmy fragrance leave. 

And parch'd and dewless is the couch of eve, 

Thy form, pale City of the waste, appeara 

Like some faint vision of deiiarted years. 

In mazy cluster still, a giant train, 

Thy aculptorM fabrics whiten on the plain ; 

Still stretch thy column'd vistaa far away 

The ahadow'd dimneas of their long array. 

But where the stirring crowd, the voice jof strife, 
The glow of action, and the thrill of life? 
Hear I the loud crash of yon hiige fragment's fiiU, 
The pealing answer of each desert hall. 
The nightbird shrieking from her secret cell, 
And hollow winds the tale of ruin tell. 

See fondly ling'ring Mithra*a parting rays 
Gild the proud tow*rs once vocal with hia pcaiae, 
But the cold aliara clasping weeda entwine. 
And Moslems worship at the godless shrine. 
Yet here slow pausing memory lovee to pour 
Her magic influence o'er this pensive hour ; 
And oft as yon recesaea deep prolong 
The echoed sweetness of the Arab'a aong, 
Racalla that scene when wiadom'a sceptred child 



Fiist broke (he stillness of the lonely wild. 
From air, from ocean, from earth's utmost clime 
The summon'd genii heani the mutter'd rhyme. 
The tasking spell their airy hands obey'd. 
And Tadmor gliiter'd in the palmy shade. 
Lo ! 10 her feet the tide of ages brings 
The wealth of nations and the pomp of kings. 
And far her warrior queen from Parthia'a plain 
To the dark i£ihiop apreada her ample reign. 
Vain boast ; e'en she who Imms's field along 
Wak'd fiercer frenzy in the patriot throng. 
And sternly beauteous, like the meteor's light. 
Shot through the tempest of Emesa's fight — 
While trembling captives round the victor wait. 
Hang on his eye, and catch the word of fate — 
Zenobia's aelf must quail beneath hia nod, 
A kneeling suppliant to the mimic god. 

But one there stood amid that abject throng 
In truth triumphant and in virtue strong; 
Beam'd on his brow the soul which undisroay'd 
Smil'd at the rod, and scom'd th' uplifted blad«. 
O'er thee, Palmyra, darkest seem'd to low'r 
The boding terrors of that fatal hour ; 
Far from thy glades indignant freedom fled, 
And hope too wither'd aa Longinua bled. 
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THE WHIRLPOOL 

• , A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 

BY AICHAR.O BUJLJLIVAN. 



F9II80N8. 



Luke, 



C»kb, 
Mary. 



PART I. 

SeuTB— iiii MTfeiMMM monk ; a nver winding ffirovgk 
U—Iajmm mtd Casmb in a beat, having jvst drawn 



Iatki. Agii!c lucceMlen ! Let us toil no more. 

CdA* Another east, good Luke. 

!«*«. r faith no more. 

This aneieiit ri-ver, like the world beyond, 
la Ho capricioDfl in its charities. 
And hides ita treasures most, methinks, from want. 

Cale6, {fattening ike boat and coming forward.) 
Why, then, we'll cease, and rest upon this bank 
Of shelteriDf^aags, bedropp'd with flowers of June, 
For yoo ars weary. See, your flask is full^ 
TonVe tasted nought since daybreak. 

Xnfte. I have ihit 

IVo hanger. 

^Ueb. Nor yet thirst? 

LAb. Alas! Nor thirst. 

Gslefi. Came, yoo are much overlabored ; and for 



Findme the better man. Ill fetch the boat, 
And posh you home. 

Lake. Not home— not home, my friend ; 

I cannot bear the sight of that poor eabin. 

Gb2b6. 'Nay, but it holds a young and loving wife, 
Who neTer met ytni bat with smiles and fondness. 

Luke, Therefore it is my heart doih ache at it 
ItshottM hare been' less lowly; then those smiles 
Had dimpled in a fitter dwelling place. 
Csleft. Yet she is happy. 

iMke. She would have it seem so : 

Bat happiness ne'er dwells with cheeks so stained 
By secret tears. Howe'er her love may prompt 
Xfi kind deceit, she cannot choose but feel 
Her heavy load of toilsome poverty, 
When she behelds the comforts whence I simtchcd 
her. 
CtdA. U 'twere not for the skill, acquired only 
'By length ef practice, in our hardy craft ; 
Toor sunburnt swartb, and sinews braced by labor ; 
I shooldhave said you too were better known 
To htf ter foitanes. But I do not askr— 
Eneufh'lbr ne to know that I have Ibund 
A bold componkm, who can ftee the peril 
Of winter ioede, in dead of winter's midnight. 
A kaoMnt w#U ean guide Ifae slender skilT 



When plains of ice scud o'er these willow, tops, 
And then wiih equal readiness bring down 
The wild bird from his clamorous multitude. 
Enough, that when the watery wilderness 
With brawling streams divides the recking maish 
And dwindles in the sunbeams of the Spring, 
None can bo well hang o*er these hollow banks. 
To snatch eabsistence from the subtle tribe 
Beneath them. What remains in mystery — 
Your brow, which ne*er hath brightened to a smile, 
Your, silence, all unbroken — save to me. 
And, more than this, your ill-disguised reluctance 
To ehare the profits which our toils have won— 
A mystery be it, if it mi9st be so.- 

Luke. I have no mystery, Caleb. If I spoke 
But linle of myself, it was because 
I thought the tale too idle. It is now 
Ten months, or more, since that bleak pitiless ni|Bt 
Which found me shivering at your cottage door — 
My wife lay almost senseless in my arms. 
With little else to. shield her from the' blast — 
She was o'erpowerM with fasting and fatigue : 
Yet you can witness that she spoke no word . 
Of bitterness, and smiled upon my anguish. 

Caleb. I well remember it ; you were benighted, 
And could not travM home. 

Luke. Home ! I had none— 

You guessed the secret, but respected it — 
That night ! that night ! I only turn to it 
To show how long Tve lived in debt to you— 
Vou sheltered us— then found our little cot ; 
Supplied us with immediate means of life. 
And all the implements to gain them after. 
Since then how oft you've cheer'd my sinking heart 
With all the sympathy the world denied ! 
Good, honest Caleb! 

Caleb. You repaid it, Luke. 

Lnke. I cannot think of it, and let concealment 
Of my past fortunes seem, as sure it must, 
A coldness to repose that trust in yon. 
Which, after all, seems greater than it is. 
How far is't hence to that low shaded village 
Which hides itself beneath the branching chesnnls, 
And elms that deck the pride of itayland H^f 

Caleb. A dreary fifteen miles across the marrii: 

Luke. And every step did my yomig, tenderwifo 
Tread on that night of which we spoke. The laid 
Of Ray land Hall stuids loftier than his neighbeft: 
His country views him as a man of tnst; 
Hia vassals dreed him as a man of power ; 
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And all ibe world doth reverence his name 

As one mott just in dealiog with his kind, 

And strict in all the duties of his faith — 

Tet, it is said, this lord of Rayland Hall, 

As many years ago as I am old, 

Was less austere, and something given to sports, 

Bach as high blood and lavish means are used to. 

He saw his fitther's mansion for a season ; 

Then, heedless, sought delights beyond the sea. 

Alas! my mother was loo yoong and fair! 

8he bad no other faults— She never told 

Ify father's name, lest the gray-headed lord 

Should kindle at his favorite's misdeed. 

She was thrust forth with shame from that wide door 

Where none but she had pled in vain for help. 

Tet she was silent Yes, she pressed the pallet 

Of sickness aud of misery, yet still 

Betray 'd him not. The midnight passed away — 

Mom came — and all who fear'd another pang 

Might rend the secret from her were at rest, 

And so was she. 

Caleb. Come, 'tis a piteous tale — 

We'll chooee st aje other time. 

JLuke. I'm in tbo mood 

Just now. A friend who tended on my mother. 
In charity, a gentle-hearied widow, 
Tuuk I he poor urchin who was left behind, 
And rear'd me in her ihri fty home. For her 
I learnt ih' adventurous crafi of those who live 
By flood and forest; for, whate'er my stale. 
i9f father's bloud, his high imperious blood, 
Had made me all unfit for meaner toil; 
Although I then was ignorant why my spirit 
Ran counter to an honest industry. 
At last, the old lord died. The new one came. 
Some score of years had taught him to feel shame 
For his youth's license — but atonement none. 
He had a wife, and other sons borq fairly — 
What should he with the lawless nursling of 
A simpl* broken-hearted peasant girl ? 
Day aAer day the lonely woman passd 
To Rayland Hall, and turned again in tears. 
She never breathed her errand till the hour 
She died — and than she told me bow some chance 
Had made her mistress of my mother's secret, 
And how for years she had besought in vain 
Lord Rayland to receive his own. 

Ckdeb, This story 

Pots me the moro to shame that my poor means 
Could yield no better aid. 

Xttite. By Fortane's malice, 

My heart had bortowed somewhat of my sire, 
And panted at the glow of virgin beauty. 
We difler'd only in the soil we hunted ; 
For mine was far above me, and the maid 
A fiuing mate for Rayland's knifid hop»— 
Twere long to tell thee how I woo'd, how won her; 
Or how her house rqected her with scorn, 
As a fair bloaKHn blighted past recal : — 
My heart was light; it rested on success, 
And we lived joyously—-! think 1 said 
The widow died. Her eotiage and her mife 
Devolved on those who loQg had loek'd for them. 



And I and my poor Mary had the heavens. 
And ihem alone, to shelter us. My birth. 
But newly kiiown to me^ directed where 

I should demand a home, and the fond arms 
Which twined aboui me for support, inspired 
Becoming confidence to urge my claim. 
Well, then, I led her trembling to the hall: 
And then — Omerc}'! what a look was her's! 
When 'stead of nature's kindness, our last hope, 
A troop of menials drove us from the door 
With shouts and laughter, as audacious vagnnn! 
We took our way in silence ; neither dared 
Give utterance to the language of our aoub. 

Or plan our conduct thence— What choice was left! 
Forlorn, indignant, houseless, and, distracted. 
We pass'd we knew not whither; for our sen s a s 
Were froxen by the chill of human hearts. 
We never stopp'd, till at your roitage door 
My wifo sighed sofily-— ahe could move no farther. 
Caltb. Well she could not: for yon had nevsr 
pass'd 
The waste beyond it which we now survey. 
Endless, without a free, or fisher's hut. 
Or living thing, except ihe plaintive lapwing. 
Disponing qucruloiiB around her swamp- 
But see. the moonlighi steals upon our talk; 
Your wife siis lonely at her wrheeU be&ide 
The willowy ford, and thinks each little cloud, 
I hat darkling flits across the placid stream. 
Her well beloved. Lord Rayland's hard-used son — 

II he hath heart of man, he must relent 
Luke. He thall relent: I can no longer strive 

To see unmoved that slender graceful form 

Bending to all the lowly oflices 

Of the poor station to which / have brought her. 

The tear in secret, lest today's supply 

Should be denied tomorrow; her cheek pale 

With over- watchfulness; her white hand blister'd 

With labor, such as she had lately wept 

To hear of in another— Yes, friend Caleb, 

He Mkall relent — I'll cross him on the grave 

Of my dead mother. 1 will watch his prayen. 

And, when he calls for pardon, surt bafor* him. 

And let my frantic visage howl despair! 

Well, well — no more just now — I see my haidahipi 

Have damp'd a brow which quail'd not to its own. 

I have detain'd you long — ^and, as I Ihiakt 

You have appointment to the rich abode 

Of him who lords it o'er this barren wild. 

And all who starve on it 

Caleb. Bat let me see 

Your boat in motion. 

Luke. There is time enough^ 

I wonder, Caleb, if your master's call 
Portends a harder tenure of these rare 
Wild goose domains, where thievea moat necda be 
honest 

Caleb. Tin well they lack enooaiagement, or else 
Yon long bleak road would yield a priie to-night 
Were wonh the risk. A groom, superbly boni6» 
And shining with embroidered coronals. 
Passed lately to the house of Wtllowoiead, 
And said his loid to night would lodge hioi lh«» 
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There are aome one or I wo of oar worn brethren 
Who would not sleep upon the news. 

Dike, ipauMMg and tpfioking with disorder,) Why^ 
what — 
Whatthoald they dot 

Cafe&. What, bat to name» woald fright 

Both jou and me. 
. I«fa. ivttguHy.) Ay— very true— good night. 

CaU. Good night. At daybreak we'll renew our 
lahun. 

Zafc, (oloM. With tnereanng ogiiation.) ** He taid 
hia lord lo night would lodge him there." 
The load is very lonely ;~and what then? 
Though all the world were ■lumbering, what need 
The traveller fear from Rayland's eldeat bom T 

Ui Ray land answer it. The doable guilt 

What be begat in ain he took no heed 

Should live in honeaty. I'll roam awhile 

About the moonlight waste In aearch of aotaiething 

Tb away the shuddering balance between guilt 

And wretcbedneaa. Some hidden apirit seems 

1V> guide roy feet upon the stranger's path. 

And the still wave already ahowa my form, 

I**ke the black spectre of a murderer! 

IM pray, bat dare not-^for my mind appals me ! 

• [ExiL 



PART n. 



Sd.fj before Luke's Cottage. Nearly daybreak. 

Mtry, {eiOering in a hurried manner.) No, no— ^il 
ia not be. 1 have pursued 
A thousand shadows of the fleeting heavens 
loftead of him. Why wilt ihou slay, dear Luke ? 
I am alone, and have no hope but ihee .' [listens) 
He never yet did pass the night from me 
Bat be did come to bless and bid me comfort 
Kow it ia morning when he leaves hia home, 
And almost roorniiig ere he turns to it. 
This fearful waste has many a deep morass 
Asd flooded pit, from which the laborer 
fi«'h borne hi^ reeking fuel; ood the river 
A thousand horrid, sucking, silent whirlpools. 
« hear him not. I will return to where 
1 fiwod his boat beside the bank; and there 
I'll watch the stars as they go out. It was 
^ cold, this morning air, I could nut bear it, 
^tnow methinks 1 can. Perhaps it was 
The fearful speed of that rash traveller, 
Who rode ao blindly o'er hia perilous path 
And flung the clay against roy cheek, that shot 
A chiilinesa through me. (liiUens) 'Tis a step I hear! 
Bqi sorely not my Luke's — ii is loo slow 
Aad loitering. He comes more impatiently! 

(Cntcr LcncB.) 

^^^•'^-dearest— most unkind, wher* hast thoo been? 
I've had a dreadful Bight — hot no more on'l— 
1 liavs the Iraaot at my heart again. 



But say, what kept thee, Luke? Twas surely much 
That made thee leave me for so long? 

Luke. Twas much. 

Indeed. Bat do not queation, now, my Mary. 
What, haat thou watch'd all night? 

Mary. How could I aleept 

I have sat guardian o'er thy evening meal 
Till my thoughta atrayed, and then the raoumfal 

emben 
Sank with roy ainking heart. And then I plaited 
Ruahes and yellow flags in fantaaiea 
For Caleb's laughing urchins, when they come 
To nestle round the fisher's "lady wife;" 
And then — what signifies what followed ? Gome : 
For thou art wet and hungry. I will make 
Our hearth blase up with joy for'thy return. 

Luke. God bless thee, Mary! Dear, go in— I*U fid- 
low; 
The air'a refreahing — 'tis not well with me. 

Jfary. How is it, Luke ? And what is in yoar htod 
At iprhich you gaze so piteoualy ? Nay, speak ! 
Indeed, indeed, you terrify me, Luke. 
Luke. I am bewilder'd. Here is gold for thee. 
Mary. Gold ! and so weighty ! 
Luke. Ay— enough to keep asp 

With some slight help from labor, all our lives. 
Mary. Why, Luke, whence came it ? 
Luke. Dost thou think it came 

Dishonestly ? 

Mary. Not so, I will be sworn. 

No. Though thou'rt sorely dealt with, and compell'd 
To toil for sustenance, thou still hast borne 
The noblest veins that own lord Rayland'a blood. 
Come in, and tell me what hath softened him 
To aend this kindly aid. 

Luke. My father send it ? 

f will not curse him, lest the words recoil 
On thee, my girl. No, no, he sent it not. 
Mary. Why is this mystery? 
Luke^ {after a long patae.) I had a friend^- 

One whom you never saw : he died this morning. 
And left me this — the earnings of hia life. 

Mary. And he ia bleat for it! roy gentle Luke, 
How well that manly tear becomes your eye! 
Thia good man's little wealth — how many days 
And n'ghts of utter hopeleasneas 'twill spare ua! 
While thankfully, aa proudly, thou shalt think 
It was the meed thy virtue gain'd for us. 
Luke^ {with increased agitation.) Go in — go in. 
Mary. O, Luke, we'll be so blest! 

Thou'lt never watch the wintry night again ? 
Luke. No. Masy, na 

Afory. Nor tempt the driAing snowi^ 

When they have spread alike their horrid smoothness 
O'er path and precipice? 
Luke. No, never, Mary. 

Mary. Nor — nor with clasped hands, as I haTl 
seen thee. 
With piercing misery behold the heavens, 
As if thou wert aweary of ihe'world, 
And thy poor Mary toot 

Luke. I shall be changed— 

Am ohanged already— changed so mmh, I tcaiM 
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Cm» €alcu]»l» what leagues my aoal hath InveU'il. 
Sor now to bed. 

JMery. Oh, I have worlde to a^ 

[Exil inio coUage. 

Luke, {alone.) And I to anawer! She did not lue- 
peet: 
She thought I was too honest* My wild brain ! 
How^elande my present fortune with the past ? 
Till now I sicken'd at the sight of heme. 
For dread of some new tale of poverty 
That must be told. Well-— that is past and gon»— 
And do I now retnrn more happily 
With that which most be secret ? Was it harder 
To beat confiding wretchedness than guilt 
In horrid solitude. O, Mary, dear, 
No more shall we two, heart to heart, lie down, 
And^ with oar mingling fondness, steal away 
Each other's thoughts! What though so steep'd in 



¥^»iC not jof tosbarar them? Never mere 
WiA their peat fremkun shall mj wonis po«r oat 
Their tide of tendemaM. O, never -mere, 
Leat I beday ta whet that love did lend me, 
And feel thee wither in my hieaat with honor. > 
T^ tender confidaneef thy modest pride, 
In thy peer hoaierof the denrt nmor 
So moch belied f Th* smiling, softi content 
WMl which thou hast partaken of the morsel, 
More sweet because provided by my hands. 
For ever dash*d. Thy innocent young prayers 
That those to whom thy fate might oahe thee mother 
Should be their father's image— all recall'd. 
This is not all-^ihcre si ill haih been a hope. 
Some possibility of brighter day% 
But now 'tis past — the work of this dread night 
Hath placed eternity 'twixt roe and joy ; 
And every beam that might have lit me onward 
' Must blast me with a view more hideous 
Of the black barrier. And is there, then. 
No moM behind t No close attendinic phantom 
Of a rude rabble and detected felon f . 
No widow'd maniao hooted thnragh the streets 
With eotaa and shrieks, or horrid merriment 
That weaves the melody in which it dieel 
Oh, I have leagued me with a fiend wlwse grasp 
b on my heart ! [itarts) Who's there? (ta « lone nf 
exhmmtion) Good^morrow, Calebw 



Enter Caleb. 

Caleb. So early rising, Luke 9 It is not day. 

Xafai- Not day, good Caleb I No. I see it noi 
I dRBBMf,' or do remember something said 
Of toil betimes this morn, and «i*as «inwillhig 
To waste year time beneath an idler's casement. 
Aw3tmhf shouU you desert yovr sraMy rest 
T' anticipate the luckless hours wlueli eome 
Too soon at lasiff* 

Caleb. Indeed a ecawty re st 1 

And yet not more so than my loitl^ List iilght<* 
There waenmrnU aleep niWillowmead. I fi>and^: 
Its msnian ■iiiidumh#«ipa<Hil g— Ij 



And not prepared toepare me the ceMnMAs 
For which I staid. 

Luke, (with euppreteed eagmmettk) And -who WH 
her— The guest r 

Caleb. 1 did not ask. Those powdered i i ii dsi l i n p 
III sorted with their weather-worn companion. 
At midnight came the stranger in hot haste, 
So splash'd, and miied, and wofoUy disoiider'dr 
You would have sworn some witch had haMed'lii«« 
Through all the bogs of Willowmead* 

Luke. Whaetketf^ 

He had a story ? 

Caleb, I shonld goeM h»iiad— 

But none to tell, save that he loat hie way. 
And then long council pass'd between the Madi^ 
To which at last a wondering serving^nan 
Was told to bring the fisherman. 'Twaaatnnilt 
The traveller look'd keenly in my Amr 
And, rur«niog over a miooie deosripieii 
Of one he sought* demanded if the Uhe 
Could hen be Iband. It wns of yon he apoha^ 

Luke. Mary^thon'rtdoom'dl 

Cakb. What said ygnl 

Luke. Didlsptihl 

I said he told thee falsa. 

CoMk. • He told me nothing. 

What should he tell 7 

Luke. What nothing, Caleb f—Mtking 

That made thy honest bosom shake 7 

Caleb. No; nothing. 

What is it that makes your'sf 

Luke. Your pardon, friend; 

I thought the rich ne*er talked about the wretched 
Without some slanderous tale to prove their vUencsa 

Caleb. There was much question how yon paa'd 
your life ; 
And when you came; and, farther etill, from idheiK» 
But this was (rueted to me, and remain'd 
As if I had not known it Long I staid 
To answer each minute particular 
That could at distance bear open you ; whilst 
At every pause the friends look'd op, to mark 
Each other's looks mysteriously. At last 
I was dismissed with cautions to go home 
In silence; which I hither came to break. 
And wonder what's to follow. 

Luke. Thou wilt know 

Full soon, perhaps (aside). Tl was not prematnra, 
That dream of a diseover'd criminal, 
Drngg'd to the gallows amid savage mirth 
And widow'd madness! (flhud). Patience, my good 

friend ; 
f ponder o'er thy news, (aside) They will be hers 
With murderous haste. What, drag me from mf 

wife? 
From her who went exulting in my worth, 
With thoughts of measureless delights to comof 
Tell her that he whom she hath loved so well 
And bought so dearly, is toe vile to live? 
And she, my Mary, have no word to answer t 
Tis itedi'i' MyewiiiMleved».sMme ^mt-mtwam, • 
We'll paft-aem'shnsiriiUyr ( atim» Wtem'tr >li» 
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llufl Strange, he mast wait My wife will tell thee 
Tbat I have lost a dear and dis^t friend, 
'Whom 1 depart to bid fareweipk earth. 
Caleb, I owe thee many kindnessea, 
And must, perforce, be in thy debt once more. 
Thoa wilt orotect my wife till I return ? (pautea) 
She is not deatitate of wherewithal 
To pay thy care. 

Caleb. Why anch unkind assurance? 

XiiAe. Then hasten, Caleb, and apprise thy wife t 
I'll bring her straight, good friend. No question 

now. 
Thou aee'st I*m turn with grief, and cannot answer. 
TVm'li know — thou'lt know it all. 

G1&6. Then farewell, Luke. 

I shall eipect you gladly. — 

[Exeunt teveraUy. 



PABT III.. 



LuKS and Makt in a boaL. 



Th/H ScoM vuyiug ftccordiag to ths. f^inlfguf 



MUrif, Be caatiooa* Luke ; I do not love this dark 
And aloggtah river, which divides its banka 
With auch unequal treachery of depth. 
And faoriid silence. Often as I've croased 
Tlie old worm-eaten bridge of tottering planka. 
Which we joat aee against the deep blue distance, 
I've thought of thee, and thy adventuroua toil ; 
And then how stilly it would hush the cry. 
And hide the secret, unresisting corse! 
Oh, it ia fearful ; and, (but it is fancy) 
All things seem fearful here. E'en thou, dear Luke, 
Look'at gloomily and speechless. Pray thee, talk — 
I cannot bter this silence, only broken 
By the dull plaah, and the dead, heavy plunge 
Of water vermin, in the oozing slime. 

iMke. Thott'rt new to it — but I have breath'd too 
long 
These muddy vapors ibr oor daily morsel 
To heed the atiitnesa of the summer dawn. 
Or wintry midnight 

Mary. Why recal such times ? 

Dear Luke, I never murmur'd for myself, 
Nttiher must thou! ibr when 1 see thee smile, 
Our wania seem trifling payments for such bliss; 
And I have thank'd the Heavens which granted it, 
And pray'd, that if a richer change of fortune 
Would change thy love, we still might live in want 
ImU^ Y«s, tlwu b8M pray'd — 'tis good^thou haat 
pray'd .mueh. 
I've watch'd thee in^ thy sleep^when thy white tem- 

plea 
PtcmM ihe.eoane pillow with as patient roeeknew ^ 
At if 'iwera made ibr them. I've watch'd thee then,- 
Wiih.4h]t8aAll fingam claap'd upon thy breast. 
And moving Hpa, which Bhew!d thou droam'dst of 

I«yV»'" 



And thought that I tqp onea waa used to piay ; 
But fortune only grew more mercilesa, 
And so I ceaa'd. 

Mary, 0, say not — say not so! 

My greatest eomfort was to think that heaven 
Overlooked the dangera hallowed by thy love; 
For then the storm about thy houseleafrhead 
Lost half its fury. 

lAike. It will rage no mora ; 

At leaat, I shall not hear il, Mary. 

Mary^ No( 

For thou hast promised ne'er to leave thy rest 
At such dire seasons. 

Xivia I have promiaed thee. 

My tender, gentle, moat beloved Maiy. 
, Mary. Gome, thou art sad— Look, how th* fkafti 

faint ray 
Of mom bath atariled the old quaruloiia owl 
Amidst hiadull and devious waoderinga! 

fs hath made straight towards the village 'bam* 
laining as if he groan'd at his long joamey 
jkcrosa the mardb, which, seen betVMaa ihe-twiga 
And leaning trunka of these deietted wiUewa,i 
Seems bouadkaa in its flat and hasy eoif»re. 
And seer the hefon> with his broad hlae aaiia» 
Wheels downward, to succeed the bird<of wiadoi»— 
6, long-neck'd felon ! That heene shout of hia 
Is meant to tell thee thou'rt no fiaherman. 
t*boult soon be back to try thy skill with himt 
fhou said'st toHaaorrow«<-Wilt thou hreak thy pi»> 



, {SingD 

** He bade me adieu, and he vow'd to be hare 
When awallows came down to the green ; 

But the leaves of the autumn are scattei'd and 
And home, he hath never been." 

Oh, and is that the tale! then hear what follow 

{Sings) 

"So under the wave, and under the wave, 
Beneath the old willow tree." 



Mind— mind— dear Luke, your pole will scarcely 

touch 
The bottom! — Tou were almost overbalanced. 

iSingM.) 

•'With the weeds for ray pall, in a deep, deep grave 
My hiding .place shall be !" 

Why didst thou start T 

Luke. I almost ran upon 

The subject of your song- wild Martha's wiltow, 
£'en whilst you sang of it 

ilfary. Was that ir, Luke? 

How Strang? and wild it k^ks? I could remain 
And trace its shapea fantastic till the dream 
Aflrighted met— That broad and gnarled head. 
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Crown'd with its upright, spiky Riuhs, and frowning 
Between two mighty sockets, where the wrens 
Have built ihcir nests, hath weighed its scathed trunk 
Aslant the pool, o'er which two stunted branches, 
Oirling to claws, complete a ramping lion. 
Prepared to plunge on all who dare invade 
Wild Martha's secret cell. There is a legend, 
How, tangled in the roots, she still remains, 
And tears the fishers' nets, in the vain struggle 
To gain her freedom. Poor, distracted Martha! 
She must have been sore used to do such crime! 

Luke. 'Tis a hard name which thou bast learn'd, 
my Mary, 
For the sole means which, harming none, may free 
The wretch from misery — I do believe 
Wild Martha sleeps as soundly in her cave 
• As those who tot beneath yon fading steeple — 
Some for their lives were happier, and some 
For they iack'd courage so to end their grieft. 

Mary. Thou never spok'st unkindly, and wouldst 
fdin 
Excuse what inwardly thou'rt shuddering at. 
Dost thou forget how often thou hast said 
Thy manly heart hath quail'd to pass yon tree 
At midnight! If thou thought*si the hapless girl 
At rest, thou hadst not fear'd. Dost thou recall 
That April Sunday, when the young violets 
First peer'd between the moss upon the graves, 
How long we saunter'd o'er the lowly hillocks, 
And read rude epitaphs, and moralized 
In sweetest melancholy? How we lingerM 
Beside yon humble bed of good old Adaro, 
The village patriarch, who, from lowliest state, 
Had iabor'd on to unpretending comfarl. 
And left it to his children's children- Oh ! 
How thou didst reverence that place, and hope. 
Like him, to struggle with thy days of trial; 
Like him, to sleep the sleep of those who meet 

Those days unmurmuring 

(Luke shows muck emotion). 
What, Luke! dear Luke! 
I've been too heedless in ray pensive talk, 
And thought not of ihy present grief. 

Luke. And still 

Forget if, Mary — I was only musing — 
If, tempted to the act of her whose bones, 
When skies are clear, may be discern'd far down 
In their strange prison, playing with the eddy, 
I should be lef\ a like unhallow'd empire 
Of fear and utier loneliness— wouldst thou 
Ne'er visit the neglected wpot which took 
The latest of thy husband's living looks? 
Wouldst ihou refuse to commune with his spirit. 
And say thou'st bought his pardon with thy pray'rs? 
There is no grief in all the world could sit 
So heavily upon my hour of death, 
As doubt that thou mighi'sl dread my memory. 
And iihed no tear o'er him who hw'd thee so. 

Mary. Thou reveller in woes impossible ! 

Luke. But tell me, truly. 

Mary. I'll not answer thee ; 

Indeed I will not, Luke ; it is not well 
To pay Heaven's bounty with such fearful ftneiei. 



Luke, (after a pauee.) Well, then, suppoie me Imid 
beside ol)i|^dam. 
With decent haline8s,^nat wouldst then do 
To live, my helpless Mf^7 

Mary. Oh, I ne'er 

Took joy in making misery for thee ! % 

Luke. I'd have thee go directly to the home 
From which 1 bore thee. Tell thy angry friendly 
That he who tempted thee to thy offence, 
Toil'd night and day, till often his worn sinews 
Refus'd t' obey him, for thy maintenance-^ 
Tell them he loved thee, never used thee ill. 
And ne'er had sent thee back to them to beg, 
Had fate not frozen up his willing hand. 
They will have pity and receive thee, Mary, 
When I am gone. 

Mary. When thou art gonel O, than, 

I shall not need more kindness at their hands 
Than will suflSce to lay me by thy aide. 
But wherefore, Luke, when thou'rt about to leave lam. 
And journey, as thou sayst, to a far place— 
Wherefore ao wilful in thy wild endeavors 
To make me weep mere sadly o'er thy absence? 
Thou wilt have team enough. 

Luke. . Nay, keep them now; 

The moment's not yet come which calls for them. 
This turn haih brought us where we bid farewdl. 
And Caleb waits to help-thee on the bank. 
Good, honest Caleb! that pmall hut of his 
Shelters a world of most industrious virtue ! 
All things seem smiling round him — the huge elm 
Embraces him with a parental fondness. 
And every day puis forth a livelier green. 
The waving osiers which enclese his path 
Appear to spring more lofty and elastic 
Because his hand haih planted them. The wealth 
or his small garden shines, as though the dews 
or heaven were there peculiarly i^bundant. 
His nets which waver, drying in the air, 
Tell how that cheerful home was earn'd, and prove 
No labor, that is honest, is too humble 
To.gain the smile of Providence. 

Mary. How bleat 

Am I to hear thee say so ! For it shows 
Thou hast forgot thy ill-concealed despair, 
And in good Caleb's meek prosperity 
Foreseest our own. Nay, 'tis begun already 
In thy poor friend's bequest. 

Luke. Farewell, dear Mary. 

Here we must part. — Yes, part! {They land opposUa 
Caleb's cottage.) 

Entkr Caleb. 

Caleb. Now welcome, Lake, 

And welcome your fair wife — Right glad am 
To see so sweet a face beneath my roof. 

Mary. Thanks, Caleb, thanks. 

Ltike. I need not tell thee. Caleb» 

How much thou hast of my good thoughts; here if 
A proof thou cans' I not doubt — it is my elL lielt1»f^< 
ifig Mary to him). 

CdUk. It were no lack of hospitality t 
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Were I to hopMoqnettionleH a pledge 

Of thy good win might qaickly be redeem'd. 

Mtry. Ay, tell ne, Luke— when shall we meet again ? 
A hondrad timea I have beeoaghl tbee fix 
Thy earlieat day, and Ihoa aa oA bast turn'd 
T» other thioga, aa if that meeting had < 
Nojoy fi]f tbee. 

Lmke, > O, when w« meet again 

Twill be in joy indeed I 

Ufry. And will it to? 

Bpt'wbflo-^bat when, my Lake? To-morrow? No, 
Twill amwly be the next day f 

Ldu. Be content— 

Ere then I ahall he watching o'er thee. 

Mary, Thanka, 

Tlianki, thanks, O thanks! Why, if it be so soon, 
I ibdl have scarcely time to shed one tear- 
That ia, whene'er theae Ibolish eyes are dried. 
Good Calebs I'm ashamed to see you smile— 
Tis our first parting. Do not chide me, Lak»— 
1 cannot help it. (/ofitn^ on Au iMcft ami wcqmv) 
Id*. Chide tbee, my poor girl ! 

IsBitoo ready in the same ofience : 
Bat now laraweU. C^eb, yoor hand. 

CM, GkKi speed 

Yoarjoaney, Lnke! 

JUe. IhopeHevnU. My Mary, 

One odwr kiss— which I will keep most sacred, 
E'sQtomy bed of death. 

[Hs f-enier* hu boat, and puthe* of. Calxb 
mid Maet looking after Aim, till an angle of 
ike river bringt him upon a nsfo eoeike. 
So now 'tis past ! 
Fdot, widow'd Blary, we shall meet no more ! 

[Tfte rioer heeomee wider at ke prooeede, and, 
at hut, expands into a large dreular pool 
He retU iqnm kis pole, and looke dewly and 
trnntiontly about kim. 
lliis is die place. How filling for a deed 
like mine ! The high and shelving banks have nursed 
With their naoiat clay this iringe of flag and biilmsh, 
lb an uncommoB growth, as if to hide 
All eyes from me, and me from all the worid. 
The son, that leaped aloft an hoar ago» 
Haih not yet foond his way — 'tis scarcely twilight. 
And silent— death, how sUent ! How my breath 
Clings to my heart, like some reluctant infant 
Which aroM unknown are opened to receive ! 
I most be quick. And now that single ray 
Foinis, like a dial, to the very spot! 
There ihe huge eddy in its whirling round 
CoBies to its dimpled centre, and glidea down 
To depths unknown, bearing whatever floats 
Within its laUl verge in lese'ntng circles. 
Till, fike sosae wheeling monster of the air. 
It swoops upon its prey. The strongest swinuner 
Host ply for life in vain ! Many are here, 
From chance or choice, who long have lain in secret 
FroB weeping friends and wives, as I shall do, 
licsving no hislory hut vague surmise, 
m find their myateiy. 

[m pmAee ike boat into Ae middle iftkepoel 
Tke 



PART IV. 

The Interior ^Caleb's Cottage, 

Ratlahd— Calo. 

Jlaybfi^ Gone hence this half hour, aayst tfaouf 
Tell me, friend, 
Could'st thou not overtake him ? Tis of moment 
What I would speak of. 

Caleb. He must keep the river 

To whef« his road runs o'er it, for the floods 
Have left the moor too moist in that direction 
To be With ease attempted. If I make 
My way ecrom I shall be soon enough. 
For he has many windings, and the atrcam 
Is strong against him. 

Raykmd. Hasten, then— your paina 

Shall not in vain be used. And, lest he feel 
Unwilling to return, {.writing on a leaf (^ kie podut^ 
book) deliver this. 

Misry, {jnnging witkout, in a wui a ne ke ly iom.) 

" So under the wave, and under the wave, 

Beneath the old willow tree. 
With the weeds for my pall, in a deep, deep grave. 

My hiding place shall be." 

RayUmd. That is a moving voice! 

(Jal^, 'TIS Luke's young wifo ; 

'Tis their first parting, and she feels it sorely. 
Though for so short a time. 

Rayland. Pray send her here— 

I'll talk with her till he returns, {etande medUating^ 

Entkr Mart. 

Rayland. So fair! 

So gentle ! Lady (can I call you less ?) 
I've heaid that LuE^, the fiaherman, did wed 
With one beyond him, hut it cannot he 
That <Aou art she! 

Mary. O, sir! I thank the heav'na 

Ton are as wrong in this in when you say ' 

That Luke did wed beyond him. 

Rayland. As thou wilt— 

We will not waste the time in fond dispute. 
Forgive me, pretty friend, nor think I ask 
Without a plenteous reason— By what means 
Hath be maintained thee for these many moodis? 

Mary. It was but now you named his toilsome trade* 

Rayland. Tin a bleak place to yield subsistence. 

Mary. Tesi 

But Luke was laboring for his wifo; and then 
Even the deserts and the floods grew kind. 

Rayland, {after a pauee). Tou said he ne'er wia 
succor'd at the hands 
Whence nature should have wrung as much— 1 1 
His father's? 

Mary. Sir, I pray yoo pardon me; 

I said it not 

Rayland. But, ne'erthelem, 'tis true; 
And thou, who art so tender of that flrther. 
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Weit driven from hit mantion d«ttitut«. 
Thou Meat I know mnch. Now, then, oonfesB 
How oft diatreM hath made him cune that name 
For much of his forlom existence, which. 
With other oaage, had aak'd no repentance. 

Mntry. Too queation strangely, siik; hot since it 



No leave of /truth to answer proudly — Never! 
No babe e'er aaw the world, no aaint hath left it. 
With leaa to anawer than my hard need Luke. 
He never mentioned his relentleaa father 
Without becoming reverence ; and then 
Fve heard him sigh to think how bitterly 
The memory of an unoffending son, 
Left ftom his infancy to all the ills 
Of unprotected poverty, would hang 
Upon that lather's deaih-bed. I have said 
Too much, but he we speak of is my husband. 

Ba^and. No : not a jot too much — Tis a hard life, 
Tour faoabaad'a) and laborious by night 
As well as day T 

Mary. Oh, oAen have I walchM 

Till the gray dawn hath peep'd into my lattice, 
And found me lonely still. 

Eaykmd. But now 'tis summer ; 

And, as I think, his work by night is only 
For the wild winterfowl. It must be long 
Since you watch'd last 7 

JMory. No longer than last night ; 

But then he went to see a dying friend. 
And brought back that which smoothes his nights 
hereafter. 

SayUmd, (opori and guddenXy re9olved). Tis even so ! 
Despair hath driven him 
1V> gain by rapine what raoro guiltily 
His father gave him not Prophetic conscience ; 
Soon as I saw that pallid countenance, 
I knew 'twas thus I should have looked for him» 
And felt the secret more mine own than his ! 
(Aloud) Moat fair, most worthy of a kinder ibrtune ! 
Say, if lord Rayland came with penitence 
To seek the long-neglected Luke, and change 
The lowly peasant to the peer's proud son, 
Could'st thou forget thy dajrs of lamentation — 
Forgive the hand that raised thee not before ? 

Mary, Lord Rayland! Tea^that likeness! O, 
my lord, 
I have pray'd heav'n to let me see you onCe! 

Rayland' Hast, thou no more reproach f Thy apirit 
then 
Is like tl^ looks, and my remorse more deep- 
But aort me nut with thoae with whom the wrench 
Of nature'a links ia paatime. Years were gone 
Before I knew my apirit heaved the breast 
Of any but the eona beneath mgr care { 
And then, 'twizt justice and thy husband, stood ^ 
A haughty woman, jealous of her own. 
O'tfrr^led in part, I yet oomraisaion'd one. 
Who prov'd unworthy of hia truet, to make 
Such poor amenda aa fortune might afibrd, 
For abaence of the reat I dared not offer. 
Oh ! it waa wroi^; ! and I have paid it deeply. 
It hath brought 4own niafortone in aneh weagbl 



Aa might be called atonessent— Tia aiale 

For ampler apace ; my wife ia dead; my ofaiUrcB* 

Or dead, or worse, in disregarded duty : 

My home is solitary, bat for 4hee 

And him thou lov'st 

Mary. And who will overpay 

In all a son should be, whatever grief f 
May elsewhere have befiiU'n you. O, my lord. 
You come to bring us wealth, and ne'er can know 
The half of that son's worth ; ne'er see him tried ! 
{Caleb 'retumB m great Aerrer.) 

Rayland. My messenger! Nay, speak. 

Mary. In mercy, Caleb, 

Why is your look so dreadful ?— Nought of Atflif 
Nought of my husband ? 

Rayland. He is dumb with foar. 

Caleb. Would I were so for ever! 

Mary. Thou haat soasethiDg 

Of matchless horror to relate— My husband ! 
O, quickly speak !-^My husband ! 

Caleb. Did yon aark 

No strangeness in his nanner when you parted! 

JMisry. No— Clothing— -Yes— O, God ! I ehaigelbae 
speak! 

Raykmd. Speak briefly, peasant; 'tis hia &lher 
listens^ 

Caleb, I used my utmost speed, but the de^ ftn 
Clung to my foot, aiHl plook'd ase back, as tboqgh 
It were in league with that moat daaoned vnhiilpML 

{They atand motimdeet, isAtlsf he contuuiea.} 
My heart miagave roe whilat 1 atroggled otf ; 
I thought of hie last kiok, and labor'd harder. 
And came within a stone's throw of the brink* 
The stream has nothing to oppose its comae. 
And glidca in deadly ailenoe. Then I heard 
The name of ** Mmty," and a plunge, and then 
A euflbcating gsap. I heard no m<ire ; 
But, daahing through the ruahea which eQaceal'd 
The drowning man* beheld a quivering arm 
Juat vaniah in the greedy whirl pool'a gorge! 

Mary. Bat— but— thou say'st— •! know^-^ aee th«a 
say'st 
It was not he ! My husband--<Sod! O God! 

(SkefaUe into tko arm* <f RayUmd.) 

RayUmd. Thou bilering knave ! what need aa i 
words t 
Thou'dst have me think it was indeed my aeo. 

CaUb. A boat had drifted to the shore— 
Luke's. 
I leap'd into 't, and shouted lood for help. 
Which, haply, was at hand. Alaa, alas! 
None ever r os e and aone haik e'er been raia'd. 
Alive or dead from that dark place I I left 
My breathlesa friends lamentiog on the bank : 
Their toil waa firuitleaa. 

HajiJami. Siill thou art net nmm^ 

Waa there no wretch aweary of hia lifo 
Sava ny poor son t No father that deeervvd 
Deapair aaiva me ? 

Calob, la^bi 

Wrought to a pitch of moat impatient | 
Twaacna of «anr htaak, anaieoashaa days, 
And he talk'd madly of hia wifo and i 
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I leA him laCe upon the moor. Thii morn, 
Relaraing heme from Willow Mead, I found him 
In stnnge dieorder at his cottage door. 
He told me he had slept ; his wife just now 
Assured me that he was not home all night, 
And, when he came, he brought a puree* of gold. 
My lordr perhaps, you best know how he got it 

Rajflcmd. Well, well— ihou'dst not betray ? 

ObW. Not I, 

My lord. 
Fear, shame, and horror, at the desperate deed 
Explain the rest too well. 

Rayhnd, Tis just, most just ! 

I gave no heed to his necessity. 
And angry heaven hath snatched him up from mine. 

[Exeunt 



PART V. 

The WkirlpooL Maey (in wild diwrder.) 

I iMnre eseapod then, keenly as they walch'd; 
Because, forsooth, I was not fit to stray 
AlsiM. I did not tove their finery. 
JMt downy eoacb— I ooold not rest oo it 
As i have reirted on our eabin bed ; 
And that long mirror did but show my face 
Was TWy pale and haggard ; methinks 
The limpid stream will do 't as well Oh, h ere- 
Twas here my gentle Luke did bid me come. 
Ho and f shonld not visit the last spot 
Be look'd opoo-^wr pray— for what t O, truly, 
Tliat wate^Ulies might be more abundant. 
He wimdd be here, but is not Would he were ! 
For I woqU tell him of that good old man 
Who call'd me his last child, and wept so sadly. 
We shall be joyous now— no more of toil- 
Mo BBore of tenor : we will think of nothing 
But asakiag every one good, rich, and happy ; 
Bat we'll live still in that seqnester'd cot, 
And listen when the distant bells do ring 
Qeod night onto the setting son. and mark, 
With miitfafal eyes, the insects revelling 
In tiny mnhiindes above the stream. 

{PmumM/or a Umg time, and then bttntM into tearM.) 
Hs does not'oome, and they'll be here anon 
IV) take me back to that dull house of mourning, 
rn diart> this leaning stump and look for him— 
And BOW 1*4 see them ere they come. Why sore. 



Tis Martha's willow ! No ; that's fiirther down. 
It shall be mine, and here I'll sit all day— 
And night, when I can leave that strange old man: 
And that is eas*ly done, for he is blind- 
Blinded with tears. How gaily do I rock , 
In the swia whirl which seems to bear me with it! 
Tis very clear, and yet I strive in vain — 
I cannot see the bottom, where my Luke 
Hath hid bimself^I'll call him— Luke! what, Lake! 
— He does not answer : no — ^nor Echo neither— 
She will not live in such a dreary place. 
Why, nor will 1—1*11 come and seek thee, tmant 
This hollow trunk shall be my bonny boat ; 
It hath been here an hundred years, and stood 
More storms than man hath seen. What is it then 
So heavy in a simple girl, that makes 
It totter thus ? I know — it is my heart. 
How merrily we swing ! But soAly— softly ! 
ril tie my birthday scarf to this tall bulrush. 
That the old man may know where I am gone, 
And light on wherewithal to wipe his eyesi 
There— bow the light silk laughs to tell the breese 
How well we play at hide and seek! — Now erack. 
Thou obstinate old tree — crack, crack, I say, 
And bear me to my true love. Every time 
The summer eves come round, we will be seen 
Sailing along oo thy old knotty back. 
My Luke shall steer thee with a wish ; whilst I, 
(n semblance, twine hie hair with dripping flowers. 
Crack, crack, I say. The folks shall come afiir 
Po see us keep our holiday. Nay, then, 
\n thou wilt not, I'll make thee. 

{Shakes the tree, which gives any, and folk wiOk 
her into the toater.) 

Merrily! ' 
0, merrily ! I saw them on the search; 
3ut they shall never catch me. Ne'ertheleaa, 
I'll sing them, for their pain% a ftrew^ song. 

* Under the wave, and imder the wave. 

Beneath the^old willow tree; 
With the weeds for my poll, in a deep, deep gravOt 

My hiding-place shall be." 

[While she si(s, cardestiy singing, the tree JUmU 
steadU^ round the eirdes of the'Whir^to6l,gnkbs' 
aUy approaddng the centre, in which she dieap^ 
pears.] 



STANZAS 



Ai ships that meet on distant sear, 
Upon a bright and cloudless day, 

Seem, as their streamers catch ^e 
Eadi to the other proudly gay— 

As OB they paas with jeyova aweep^ 
Wkh BMffht bat levelry on deck. 

While aacb May bear its haans that waap 
T» foilher iHaeiy or to wreck. 



So in the gayest scenes of earth, 
A few short moments may we meet. 

And, parting, deem continual mtrth 
Makes happiness for each complete. 

Uaicaawhag, what no other knowa, 

1^ biltamass of attber heart, 
Tha ftte the falore aoat disoloaa, 
The paaga the pcfliaol Mfty napatt. 
Aag«Ma,Oeo. Digitized by^^UU^K?" 
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BT WILLIAM K. BUATON. 



« I bsye told my ttoiy, fnnk and free. 
And now Pm singing its L. E. O.** 



sing ^ftheCtk Leg: 



[The following little sketch ii not translated from the French, although, from the nature of its construction, 
such an origin might have been surmised. The principal incident was related to me in France, and, I be- 
lieve, actually occurred during some portion of the French Revolution, but the location of time and place is 
my own arrangement] 



Aboitt a quarter of a mile from the main street of 
the village of St Florent, near Ancenis, in the old 
French province of Poictou, now forming the depart- 
ment of La Vendee, stands an antiquated chateau, or 
rather did stand in the fiUl of the year 1816, which 
the reader will please to notice as the date of this 
little tale. The neighborhood of the chateau was 
consecrated ground. In that quiet and rural spot 
commenced the sanguinary war of La Vendee, one of 
the most remarkable episodes in French hittoiy, un- 
equalled in the ferocity of ito character and termina- 
tion. On the 10th of March, 1793, the- peasantry 
were assembled on the lawn of the chateau by sound 
of drum, and directed by the officer of a detachment 
of gendarmerie to draw lots for their chances of 
escaping the hateful conscription, levied to fill the 
armies of the revolutionary convention. The peasantry 
refused to acknowledge the power of the distant re- 
bels, and when the gendarmes endeavored to force 
them to the enrolment, they rushed upon the mer- 
cenaries, and deprived them of their weapons. A 
wagoner, named T!athelineau, headed the insurgent 
Vendeans, who scarcely numbered a hundred indivi- 
duals, and drove the conventional force not only from 
the village of St Florent bat from several of the 
military posts in the neighborhood. The success of 
the first operations induced similar risings in other 
parts of the district Gaston, a wig maker, and a 
game-keeper named Stofiiet; raised bands of peasantry 
which, at first, were armed only with knives, pitchforks, 
and scythes — but successive victories over the repub- 
lican troops supplied them with arms and ammunition. 
The heroic Henri de la Rochejaquelein devoted him- 
self to the service of his countrymen, and during the 
war of La Vendee gained sixteen victories in the 
short space of ten months, finishing his brief but 
glorious career at the early age of twenty-two. He 
was killed while fighting in single combat with one 
. of the soldiers of the republic. 

I have recalled these little matters of history to tne 
recollection of the reader for the purpose of assisting 
his perception of some of the allusions in the following 
narration. The war had ceased; the emperor was 
secure in his island jail ; and Louis Dktiri once more 
rested his gouty leg upon the foot-stool of the Bour- 
bon's throne. Hundreds of saitgr^s flocked to their 



native land ; the ancien rkgime shook off the slime of 
the rabble dynasty, and various devoted servants end 
friends of U grot monarque were rewarded for their 
fidelity and assistance in what, at one tine, was can- 
sidered an almost hopeless cause. 

Luc Bonchretien, for many years previous to the 
outbreak of the revolution, had been an old smuggler 
from the neighboring province of Britanny, and com- 
manded a hardy and valiant gang who contrabanded 
salt across the mountains, and afterwards distinguished 
themselves in the Vendean war. The Chouans, as 
the smugglers were called, from chal-kvanl, (a screech 
owl,) the cry of which bird they used as their signal, 
were of much importance in the bloody struggle, and 
Luc Bonchretien, finding his business ruined by the 
disturbed state of the country, devoted the energies of 
his strong mind to the support of the Bourbon cause ; 
and, although defeated, and at one time sentenced to 
the guillotine, yet the activity of his band enabled 
him to escape from the dungeons of the Conciergerie 
at Paris to the other side of the Rhine, where he 
dwelt until the restoration of Louis XVilL allowed 
him to visit his native land with an assurance of per- 
fect safety. During his exile, he had been of con- 
siderable service to the allied armies upon more than 
one occasion ; and had scarcely settled himself in his 
native village before the grateful monarch presented 
him with the chateau at St Florent, with the owneisLip 
of the adjacent lands. 

The Marquis de la Mont Loxere was the owner of 
the chateau at the time of the commencement of the 
war of La Vendee, but instead of joining the ranks 
of the royalists and using bis influence in behalf of 
the Bourbons, he fled to England { and when deprived 
of his pioperty by the ordonnance of the convention, 
obtained an humble living in the great cockney city 
by officiating as dancing master to the little masters 
and little misses, who were in statu pupUlari at one 
of the boarding schools in the vicinity of London. 

At the restoration of Louis, he was soon at the loot 
of the throne, petitioning &r the return of his pro- 
perty ; but his pusillanimity in the royal cause had 
slopped the royal ears ; his claims to his own were 
unregarded, and Lno Bonchretien remained the- in- 
stalled possessor. This warm-hearted fellow imme- 
diately invited the marqaii to occupy a room in the 
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ehaleaa, reipectfoUjr signifying alao, that a knife and 
ibrk would be Aid ^ for him a* long aa he chote to re- 
main a member of ihe hooiehold. It is scarcely worth 
while to say that the ofler was accepted. 

Lac Bonchrelien had a daughter, the predaee of 
his marriage with a Rhenish maiden immediately 
after his departore from the valiiea of the Loire. Vif 
Bondiretien possessed. her father's good hamor, with- 
•01 its boisterous qaality. Vif was a beauty, and 
although well aware of the power of her charms, and 
like other beauties, much inclined to coquetry, yei she 
had resigned her heart to the safe keeping of a sul- 
wart seigeant, one Pierre de Faon, who had figured 
in4he armies of Napoleon, and had followed the for- 
taoes of the imperial eagle in many a scene of weal 
and wo, from the hour of his conscript drill to the 
ialal rout upon the field of Waterloo. Pierre was 
bom in the department of Landes, and eihibited the 
Gascon in his appearance ; the severity of six soTere 
campaigns had been unable to tame the potency of 
hii swagger, or the completeness of the many defeats 
ii which he had shared, convince him of the fallibility 
of the fortune of '* mon empereur." In his devious 
wanderings from Flanders after the great defeat, being 
almost afraid to torn towards his native land, he 
bad encountered Vif, with her father and a party of 
friends, who, one fine summer's evening, were dancing 
merrily on the table land of a bluff that overlooked 
the gWrious Rhine, and celebrating the defeat of 
Pie/re's beloved chief The sparkling beauty of the 
little girl struck upon the bachelor heart of the way- 
worn soldier, and he resolved to obtain an introduc- 
tion; he immediately effected his object, although 
Vif did not, like other heroines, swoon at the sight of 
his haggard face and bashy whiskers, nor fall oppor- 
tooely into the river to allow bin the chance of fish- 
iagher out — nor did she roll down a precipitous cliff— 
nor mount a runaway horse — nor in any other way 
aflbrd him the slightest opportunity of eihibiiing his 
efaivaliy. Pierre, to say the truth, had seen too much 
of the world to expect that any of these stale novel 
inddeots wou;J happen to oblige him, therefore he 
msrched boldly into the middle of the party, and 
doffing bis damaged hat with the ready grace of 
a FieDchman, complimented the gentlemen on the 
bsaniy of the ladies, and congratulated the ladies on 
the fitting beauty of the evening. He addressed Bon- 
ebetien as the osieurible head of the. party, and, de- 
tecting the remains of the old mSUaire in the bearing 
of the d^devant Chouan, ^imed him as a 6or ooma- 
rtde, and, after detailing the extent of his lengthy 
march, requested shelter for the night. Pierre's 
bdiavbur was undoubtedly a little impudent, but 
he oonhi not afiRird to be modest ; and although his 
ragged regimentals and travel-worn appearance were 
101 in his favor, yet be was, or had been, an officer in 
the imperial army, and bis Gascon spirit never allowed 
him to suspect his own inferiority ; therefore, he ad- 
TSDced to the group with the best face that he could 
pot Qpon the matter, which is not saying much when 
it is remembered that he had not been shaved ibr a 
ftrtaight, and that be had sold his shirt at Joliers for 
the Beam of obtaining a meal. In ten minutes Ser- 



geant Pierre de Faon, after " pouring huge draughts 
of Rhenish down,'* and swallowing a handful of 
g&teaux de farine d'avoine and a large bunch of 
grapes, which refection the Frenchman preferred ta 
the fieshy edibles that graced the board, was dancing 
cheerily in the midst of the girls, with a compliment 
to one, a joke for another, a kiss ibr a third, and a 
smile for all. In ten minutes more, he was ViHs ac- 
cepted partner ; and she confessed that, although the 
legs of his military pantaloona were fringed with rags, 
and his boots were not in perfect dancing order, in- 
asmuch that his right-hand great toe would peep out 
every now and then to see what had caused this sud- 
den vilification, yet monsieur the stranger was evi- 
tiently a gentleman of boundless wit, elegant man- 
ners, and delightful agility in the dance. 

Pierre found his quarters very agreeable, and suf- 
fered the next day, and Ihe next, to elapse without 
indulging in the idea of leaving the house of the 
hospitable Luc ; who, while he laughed at the impu- 
dence of the sergeant, pitied his destitution, and 
eventually offered him the run of the bouse till the 
family went to belle Fiance, an event which was to 
happen in the ctiurse of a few days. Pierre accom- 
panied the Bonchretiens in their transit,* and having, 
by his vivacious industry, made himself almost neces- 
sary to the father, whose ways and habits he had 
studied with true cosmopolitan skill, he was invited 
to share the comforts of the old chateau at St. Florent 
The soldier, with commendable delicacy, pretended a 
loathneas of intrusion, when Mademoiselle Vif gave 
him a reproachful glance from her large black eyes, 
and the bashful sergeant surrendered at discretion. 

Pierre, when well dressed, with his whiskers re- 
duced to the peace establishment, was, in reality, a 
good looking fellow ; and Bonchretien looked without 
regret at the inevitable result of the soldier's admis- 
sion into his family. When the old Chouan became 
rich, he gavo up his habits of business, and rejoiced 
in the acquisition of an active son-in-law, who would 
be able to luanage the estate, and regulate his house- 
hold ; the sergeant, therefore, at the opening of this- 
tale, may be considered as the intended husband of 
the pretty Vif. 

The chateau had another inmate— a person of some 
importance to the reader, and of absolute necessity to 
the writer. He was the owner of the cork leg. v In 
the early passages of the Vendean outbreak, Jacques 
Cloporie, a gentleman of property in the neighbor- 
hood, considerably distinguished himself in the cause 
of the royalists, and devoted his interests to their wel- 
fare, lie joined the forces under Rochejaquelein, 
and after that hero's death, he joined the emigr^ who 
had landed on the peninsula of Quiberon, and in the 
fatal sorfts from Fort Penthidvre, where count d'Her- 
villy felt, Cloporte lost his right leg. Several hordea 
of Chouans, with their families, had sought the pro- 
tection of the fort, and our friend Bonchretien was by 
the side of Cloporte when the latter was shot down. 
The Chouan carried the wounded man back to the 
fort, notwithstanding the defeat of his party and the 
enemy's hot pursuit When the occupiers of Quibe- 
ron were compelled to surrender to the generalship of 
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the valiant Hocbe, the Chonan leader waa ibrwaided 
to Farli aa a prisoner of importance, but he eoen con. 
trivad to etcape from the sentenced gaillotine by the 
agancf of his band. Cloporte, v^ho, from the severity 
of his woond, was not expected to Uve, Wss soflbred 
to remain an inmate of a small farm house in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the battle field ; but the whole of 
his ptopeHy was declared confiscated. When he 
ansa fnm his bed of sickness, he knew that he was 
unsafe in the west, where his ftmily's name was pro- 
aeribad and his life denounced. He succeeded in 
naehtflc tii« chores of England, where, daring the 
war, he existed opon a small annuity allewed him by 
a relation upon the borders of Flanden. Out of this 
sleDder piUance he continued to save sufficient for 
the purchase of a handsome cork leg, in place of the 
wooden stamp he had been compelled to wear. 
Thanks to the skill of the artier, the anificial limti 
was so peWeciIy fiirmed, and naturally joined ju«t 
below the knee, that when Clopone woe dn ssed in 
his best kertey smalls and black silk hoM, it v^aa 
barely possible to tell which was the lame limb 
The hitch, «» jerk in his gait, still continued. The 
oorii leg could not remove his lameoeas, although 
it mended his appearance. When the final resto- 
ration of the Bourbons took place, Cloporte jour- 1 
oeyed to Paris, and busied himself in endeavoring to 
obtain a restoration of his lands, but in vain. Vexed 
and irritated at his want of success, he went, one 
evening into a ca/i, and contrived to pick a quarrel 
with a vieux mmuiache who sat in the adjoining box. 
A recourse to arms wss the result ; the veteran pro- 
posed to settle the diflference with the sword, but Ckv 
porte evidenced his cork leg as a proof of inability, 
and was gonerously allowed to name his weapons. 
Pistols were procured, seconds appointed, and the 
party proceeded to the Bois de Boulogne. At the firat 
Bn, Cloporte shot his adversary through the body. 
The old soldier fell, but raising himself up, he applied 
a handkerchief to the wound, and claimed his bhot. 
llie seconds were compelled to accede. He was 
placed sitting on the gronnd ; he held out his leAarro 
at a small distance from his chest as a rest fur the bar- 
rel ef his pistol, which he held in his right hand. 
After a long and earnest gase, during which the blood 
Mreamed down his body and dribbled over his white 
pantaloons, he fired ; bat his aim had been aflected by 
the ooming glaziness of his eye and the weakness of 
his body— as he fired, he ga7.ed at the eflfects of his 
shot, and fell backwards upon the grass. The bullet 
strack Cloporte upoh the calf of his cork leg, knocked 
oflT a splinter, and damaged the silk stocking. He 
smiled at the shot, bowed politely to his antagonist's 
IKend, and taking his second's arm, hobbled from the 
field. The wounded man was carried home, and a 
surgeon was procured, who, when he saw the nature 
of the wound, insisted upon the attendance of the po- 
lice. The gentleman who had oflSciated as second 
took the hbit, and retired. The police appeared — the 
wounded man recovered from his swoon, and was 
questioned rsspeciing the name of his adversary. He 
gazed wistfully in the face of his interrogator, and ex- 
clahntog, witti an oath, « I did not hurt him— he had 



a cork leg r sunk back again mto insensibility, from 
whence the doctor in vain endeavored to aiouae 
him. 

The oflteer of the gendarmes, perceiving die death 
of the old soldier to be inevitable, marched oflT to give 
the requisite inlbrmatkm to his superior. Bat Clo* 
porta had left the city, ere the necessary steps were 
taken for his apprehenaion ; he had eneoantered hia 
ei-devent comrade, the Choaan, In his visit to the ne> 
tropolis, some months before, and rejoiced at hii pros- 
perity, anticipating, at that time, a favorable resolt to 
his own application. Bonchretien gave a hearty in* 
vite to Cloporte, and made him promise to spend the 
next year at the chateau, let matten tarn as tbef 
might. Towards Vendee, therafbre, did Cloporte bend 
his way ; and in the hospitable reception of his friend, 
forgot for a while the failure of bis schemes, and the 
death of his antagonist, le vieux moualaehe. 

Time went pleasantly at the chateau. The Mar- 
quis de la Mont LoK^re hovered about the charming 
Vif with all the gallantry and devotion of a prewe 
ckewKet ; and sergesnt Pierre was not jeak>os, but 
laughed at the antiquated beau's attentions to his af- 
fianced wife. The marquis generally assumed the court 
costume of the days of Louis the Sixteenth, whom 
he regarded as the martyred god of his idolatry, and 
refused to recognise the gouty, fat, imbecile who then 
filled the throne, as a fitting representative of the 
ro3ral line. LouU Sihe gave him liis title. LouiB 
Dixhuit refbsed to reimburse him for the loss of hie 
landa. But the old gentleman led a cheerful, happy 
life, such only as a Frenchman of the old school 
knows how to lead ; he was unable to get'rid of the 
habits of the dancing master, for he was never happy 
unless he was fiddling and capering, end making all 
ihe household iollow his example. It was a good 
flight to look upon him on a Sondsy evening, with the 
lads and lasses of the neighboring villages mastered 
round him upon the lawn; or, if the weather waa 
not propitious, he assembled them in the hall of the 
chateaa, and with his vioUm de pocke poked under hia 
chin, he scraped, and chattered, lAtutML and Man- 
rM, till he was in an ecstacy of delight. He hod 
even taught Lue Bonchretien to dance, and it wee 
worth while to oontrast the burly Chouan's demeenor 
in the mysteries of the quadrille with the cerr m on kwia 
gliding of the dancing-master marquis, whose aeCiqve 
face, ghosf-like figure, and old-fashkmed oostame le* 
minded one of times gone by. 

The bride expectant, Ikdemoiselle Vif, and her 
handsome sergeant, were always the leading ooe]de 
in the evening dance. The marquis had but one 
trouble in tha world; monsieur Clopoiie*s oork leg 
prevented the possibility of a participation in the 
amusement, although the maimed gentleman endea- 
vored to remove the evident ill feelmg with which 
his deficiency was regarded' by the marqub, and of^ 
fered to stand up iu one of the fancy figures wherein 
numbers were required — but the horrible stumping of 
the ttimatural limb, and the stiflSiesa and sqoarenea 
of its owner's movements tortured the sensitive nerves 
of the supple marquis, and he was compelled to re- 
quest, with all possible polileaeas, that monsievr ao- 
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wonlfl not 80 aieniciatiDgly fiiiigue hiaaelf 



Piem de Faon. by wajr of tittilktiog hb nottriis 
wMi tbe welUbeloved teeat of gunpowder* made hor 
riUe war npoo the qoatla and red-legged partridgee 
that fra q ae wt ed the alopea of La Vendee. One day. 
in hia raablea with his gan, he met with ■omething 
oi wmek an eitraordinaiy nature that he deemed ii 
worth whiW to tranamit a note to Bonchretien ; com- 
mianooing the carrier, a miller's boy, to ride as if he 
war* latching the doctor to hia dying father. The lad 
etaeated hii oidei* faithfully, and placed in the handci 
of old Lae, a paper, with the following inecriptfon : 

" Ao agent of the Parisian police is in the vil- 
iaga. Oe is attended by two gendarmes, and is on the 
aaarch for a person accused of murder. He seems ig- 
nocant of the name or character of the delinquent, bat 
deacribea him as having a cork leg. He has beard o( 
oar fnend, and will be with you bi'ibre I can get 
homa. He declares his intention, upon satisfactory 
proof of the identity of the accused, to convey him to 
Paris, alive or dead. Youra, 

P. de F." 

Cfeporte waa instantly made acqnainted with the 
co p te D t a of this axpresa, and as instantly declared his 
r«adiiMBB to release his host from all responsibility, by 
qmady decamping from the chateau— doubting not 
but be eonld obtain a bateau upon the Loire, which 
would speedily float him far enough from the suspect- 
ed districf. Old Luc swore that he would not part 
vrith him, and insisted upon his remaining in the 
hoQse. " Do yon think that an old smuggler has not 
a trick in reserve for the rascally eosMiissaire f" said 
BoochreHen. " Let him come as soon aa he likes: i 
hare something ready for him even now." 

Hie words were scarcely said when Qaron, the old 
gny-headed aervant of Bonchretien, annoimced a 
gsmlenan from Paris, who requested a few minutes 
converaatioa with the owner of the chateau. Luc 
cidianged a significant glance with Cloporte, and 
tsld Gntm to show the straoger into the little parlor, 
aad to be eantioos not to answer any question that 
■right be fmt, and to come back to him (his master) 
imiandy fbr farther orders. The servant retired. 

*>Now, Cloporte, yon must &ce this tiger yonnelf, 
while I prepare my household. I will be with yon 
in ftva mhratea. Annoonce yourself as Bonchretien : 
if he chooses to take yon fbr me, the owner of the 
cliaieaii, let him : if he pre«es yon very closely in his 
qaeatlooiBg, jroa are my brother, and we all came 
fiom Paris together about twelve months since. Get 
aQ yoa can oot of him in retum. Now, then, down 
with yoo. Ah, stop ! that cursed hobble will betray 
^Nl at ooee ; I will tell Garon to send him into this 
moB, and do not yoo walk, if only across the room, 
OB f come in.*' 

Loe Bonchretien eoooonlered his aervant at the 
door, and desired bhn to show the gentleman from 
fium into the room np stairs, and then rsgoin him in 
the marqma's apanineDt GaroD did as he waa de- 
aiied; and die alranger, advancing to Cloporte, gave 
him a eaid, with a polile bow. 



M. DE TURCOT, 

BuaiAV DE POLIOB, 

** I have the honor to addreas M. Banchretienr'— 
Cloporte bowed. 

"To a gentleman who is remarkable for his devo- 
tion to the interests of his most sacred majesty, I 
scarcely need apologise fbr my present intnision. A 
notorious malefactor has escaped from justice, aiid, I 
believe, has sought shelter in your chateau." 

'* You surprise me! may 1 ask his name f* 

" You will have the politeness to excuse me in that 
particular, at least I have called upon yoa, M. Bon- 
chreticD, in an honorable and friendly way, trusting 
that I shall receive co-operation and not annoyance. 
Permit me the suneiHance of your hoosehold fbr a 
day, and the arrest shall be managed withoat bestow- 
ing a shadow of disrepute upon the family of the cha- 
teau. If I am opposed, I have force at hand, and the 
real nature of the aflair must become public, which 
otherwise may be stated as a requisition from govern- 
ment for the presence of your friend at Paris, on busi- 
ness connected with the late war.'* 

** We are in your power, monsieur Turgot," said 
Cloporte, ** and can but thank your kindness. May I 
inquire the charges against the person you suspect ?*** 

" Murder, of the blackest hue. A veteran of the 
imperial army was shot down in the Bois de Bou- 
logne ; Paris swarms with Bonapartean troops, who, 
under the act of grace, are allowed to return to the 
duties of citixenship. The death of a member of their 
body by a friend to the Bourbons, would, if allowed 
to pass unpunished, be deemed an act of groas partS- 
aliiy, and serve to increase that bittemeas of fiselisg 
which it is the desire of the executive to repress." 

This plausible statement of the police ofllcer had 
its efTect upon the unsuspicious mind of Cloporte, and 
hi« countenance betrayed the workings of his thoagfati. 
Wishing to hide his emotion, which he peroelTed 
was noUced by the officer, he continued the conver- 
sation, and made the matter worse. 

** Bois de Boulogne f— soldier f— shot f Mqr Im not 
have been killed in a duel f* 

This was a natural question, bat he gftvo it with' 
much blundering timidity, and atispicioas hesitatioii. 
The diicer immediately glanced at the legs of do* 
porte with mistrostfVil eagerness, and aafcf, with moeh 
satis&ction, ** Ah, ha, M. Bonchretien, I see that yon 
know something of the afiair." 

At this critical moment, Bondiretien himaalf wtlkod 
into the room, talking in a loud tone, and awfqflBff 
the door wide open vrith a boisterous mdenesa, aa if 
ignorant of the presence of a stranger. He swnng hfi» 
right leg forward with an awkward jerk as he walk« 
ed, in exact imitatkn of Cloporte*s gait, aad gaiaed 
the centre of the room before he pralaoded to per* 

ceive M. de Turgot, who bounded fioto hii aatl wilb 
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a jojrouf exclamation when he eaw the evident symp- 
tomB of the cork leg. 

** Hallo, brother " eaid Bonchretien, ** who have you 
here!" 

" M. de Torgot, from Paria. He haa visited us — '* 

"On oonfdential businesB," said the officer, with 
marked empbasia. *' You have but lately quitted 
PUris, I believe?" continued he, addrening Bonchre- 
tien. 

"Haven't been there since the first restoration. I 
see that you are a stranger here, or you would have 
known thai I have not quitted my estate during the 
past year." 

" May I inquire how monsieur became lame 7'* 

** I/Mt my leg in '95, under Sombreuil, here, on the 
isthmus. Brother, ring the bell, and order rofiresh- 
ment for your friend." 

Cloporte -rose from his chair, and hobbled across 
the room. " You, too, lame T" exclaimed Turgot, with 
astonishment. 

"Why not?" said Bonchretien. '^Did monsieur 
never hear of two wounded soldiers in the same 
family ?" 

Before the ofiicer could reply, the Marquis de la 
Mont Lozere entered the apartment, but not with his 
usual dancing-master step, a la pas avancez, but with 
a shuffling of the right leg, and a hitch and wabble 
in his gait that told well of his powers of imitation. 
It was Cloporte's own walk. 

** M. de Turgot, allow me to present you to mon- 
sieur Cloporte," said Bonchretien, leading the limping 
marquis to the side of the oflScer, whose first inquiry 
was about the lameness. 

" Fell through a sewergrating in the kennel, one 
foggy morning in London, and broke his tibia," said 
the host 

" Sacre Dieu I three cork legs !" 

M. de Turgot asked when the last comer had been 
in Paris, and failing to obtain a satisfactory reply, con- 
fessed within himself that he was egregiously mystified. 
It will be as well to state here how it happened that 
tho foLice ofiicer was unable to obtain a mora satis- 
iecloiy clue to the killer of the soldier. Cloporte had 
not given his name at the caf6 where the quarrel took 
place, and as the whole of his applicatkNM to the ex- 
ecutive had been made by letter, his person and lame- 
ness were unknown to the police. Paris was fall to 
overflowing of strangers, not only from all parts of 
France, but from every place in Europe. Pooch^ 
having been compelled to resign the port/emBe, the 
whole of the police syMem was in a state of disorder ; 
the ooontless thousands of passports that were required 
were readily granted, and carelessly viakl by the va- 
rious ofiUcers throughout the kingdom. 

Cbporte, by the intercession of a friend, obtained a 
passport under a fictitious name ; his cork leg was not 
included in the description ; and he wrapped ap his 
insensible member in a case of flannels, pretending to 
•offer "wofully from the agonies of an excruciating 
font Turgot, who was actuated as much by tbe hope 
of gain as the desiro of justice, obtained a clue only 
by inqnuring among the drivers of the various dili- 
gences and mail-posts. The hime man was foUowed, 



and at the end of the first day*s journey, he obtained- 
the remains of the black silk stocking which had 
cased Cloporte's cork leg when he received the bullet 
of the vieux mouttacke. Previous to ratiring to bed» 
Cloporte filled up the wound with putty, having first 
cut off the damsged stocking, which he replaced with 
a new cotton one; but, inconsiderately leaving the tags 
in his bed chamber, he furnished Turgot with a clue 
that convinced him he was on the route of the man 
with the cork leg. 

When sergeant Pierre called in at the country ta- 
vern, he was told of the many inquiries made by a 
police officer afler a lame gentleman who had le- 
cently arrived from Paris ; Pierre, discovering an old 
comrade in one of the gendarmes, soon made himself 
acquainted with the purport of Turgofs visit, withoat 
coming in personal contact with the officer himself. 
Bonchretien, with the active shrewdness of the old 
smuggler, determined to nullify the principal evi- 
dence against his friend, and resolved not only to as- 
sume lameness himself, but to insist upon every ^male 
member of his establishment doing the same. The 
marquis at first refused ; he could not exist withoat 
dancing — he could noi dance with a lame leg. His 
pupils could not do without him — he could not do 
without his leg. He was proud of his legs; thejr 
hod supported him when his heart, his hands, and hia 
head had failed. Could he now insult them by paas- 
ing off the dexter as a sinister counterfeit ? by palm- 
ing the real flesh and blood upon a stranger, and that 
sti anger a Parisian, for a base mechanical contrivance 
of cork ? He would die in defence of his patron and 
his friend ; he would challenge Turgot to mortal oodl- 
bat, and shoot the gendarmes, but he would not de- 
grade his understanding by walking with a limpu 
" Besides," added he, looking at his leg with a amile* 
" the attempt would he nugatory ; the ofiicer would 
detect me at a glance : he would know that it waa 
impossible for the hand of man to fashion snch a lcig 
as that." 

Bonchretien had contracted a summary method of 
direction among the Chouans, and his farm buaineaa. 
on the Rhine had benefited thereby. He re&ainad 
from arguing the point iu dispute vrith the maiquia^ 
but told him that if the very next minate hA had noi 
a halt in his walk, he should walk without halting a 
minute longer in the chateau. The maiqnia had na 
wish to renew his acquaintance with the ahoit com- 
raona of a journeyman dancing master ; he prixad 
the flesh-pots and wine-skins of the jolly Chooan with 
an intensity of affection that many yean of privatioa 
only can bestow. He dropped a few decent teara^ 
and fell immediately into the practice of the Cloporte 
step. 

Bonchretien gave a few orders to the tmaty Garoo*. 
and afler acquainting his daughter with the circum- 
stances of the case, telling her to watch for Piem*a ra- 
turn, and instruct him in the nature of the plot, he 
entered the presence of the police ofiicer, whither he 
was soon followed by the marquis, who was intio^ 
duced to the ofiicer by the name of Cloporte. for the 
purpose of discovering whether he bad any dne to- 
the name of the suspected person. 
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** Sacra Dien! three oork legs," mid Tnrgot. 
" Cork legs are reritin at Paris, I prc«unia»" mid 
t3ie ChoDaD. <* Moniiaur majr tM a plentiful variety 
im U Vendee." 

Garon appeared to announce that refrethraenta had 
taeen prepared in an adjoining room. Bonchretien, 
CIk>porte, and the marquia roae, and with a aimultane- 
caoa hitch in the aame leg, advanced to Turgot, and 
csfiered him an arm. Aa he left the room, in company 
^iih tho boat, he obaerved that Garon limped with 
L he righ| leg aa he preceded them. Thia awakened 
^npicion, because he had not obaerved any lameneas 
VXi that aerrant when he first attended him, and he re- 
wsAytd to watch with redoubled eagerneaa. 

Mademoiaelle Vif Bonchratien, fiom the upper 
stalls of the second flight, had aeen thia prooesaion of 
halting men with inconceivable glee. First came 
poor Garoo, limping moat lamely with hia right leg ; 
tbeo, the police officer, resting upon her fiuher'a arm. 
wfaoae excellent limp waa acenrately imitated by Clo- 
poite and the marqnia, a&tf both of them from the 
icaoae they could not help it. The idea 
to p iea a e the yoong lady, lor, after two or 
thrae preparatory Umpa aeroaa her room, ahe deter- 
mined to join the parly below, and give them a apeci- 
men of her imitative quality. The veiy thing that 
her angry latlier imagined would ruin hia plot, aerved 
10 diapel the riaing auapiciona fiom Turgot'a mind ; 
ha knew that it waa within the boonda of probability 
that they ahonld have directed eveiy male to aaanme 
lameneaa fir the aake of aoreening the individuality 
of the real cork leg, but it waa ridicnloua to auppoae 
that they ahoold inaiat upon a young and lovely girl 
pretending to be lame. He theralbre looked upon the 
ftmilyat dw diateaa aa an extraoidinary apecimen of 
lame eoineidenoea; and although hia gallantry pre- 
Tcoied him from inquiring how the lady met with 
her accident, yet he entered into an animated oonve^ 
«tioo with her, and had juat arrived at the conclusion 
that, deapite her lameneaa, ahe would make an excel- 
l«nt little wile^ and that it would be no bad thing to 
1m no-in-law to Luc Bonchretien, when Pierre paaaed 
tbe window, and Vif, hopping, jumping, aiid ecream* 
mg with laughter, left the room. 

Ttaigoi kioked at Bonehrftien for an explanation. 
" My daughler'a affianced,** waa the reply. 

" b he huBM, too T' said the officer, almoat involun* 
tuily. 

*If he were not, would he wed a cripplef* aaid 

ihe &ther, in a aolemn tone of voice. Turgot waa 

vlsneed. The door opened, and Pierre, with a &c- 

«Bile hitcbf limped into tbe room and ealuted the 



Tmgot waa barely able to keep hia aeat There 
^M been no time tot explanation— ecaroely anflicient 
^thegreetinga of the aweethearta, aa the man paaaed 
^ the outer door. The three old fellowa could not 
^letmg, tar they were free and nnembarrasaed, and 
^liid mentioned hia boaineaa to but one of the Bon- 
^^^intiene, who had never been out of hia eight, and 
'''^ttiore why shooU they attempt deception when 
H were ignonnt of the purport of hia viait t Still 
^ bad an undefined idea that the object of hia pui^ 
h3 



suit waa in the houae, although he wae unable to 
point him out There waa but little difference in the 
size of the four men, and the atlk stocking had been 
so much mutilated in its removal from tbe leg, as to 
aflfard no clue to tbe size 6f the limb. The soldier^ 
like bearing and comparative youth of the eergeant 
induced the officer to regard him with a suspicioua 
eye. 

" Ton have been shooting, monsieur,** said he, aa 
Pierre laid aside his eqoipmenta. '* Did you ever 
shoot a man ?'* added he, with considerable point. 

" Some dozens,*' was the reply, and the aergeant 
quietly lighted hia cigar. 

** la not yont lame leg a aerioua difficulty in the 
aporta of the field ?*' inquired Turgot. 

" Something ; but we have a general method here 
in Vendee, of uaing guna when lame lega do not ano- 
ceed.*' 

The policeman quailed, and changed the converaa- 
tion : " I heard muaie and dancing when I entered, 
la there a profeaaor in the chateau V 

The marquia nae and made a hew. " I have the 
honor. Ah, what would Louia SeizUme aay, if he 
knew that hia old anid fiuthful aervant the Blarquia de 
la Mont Loi&re-— ** 

** Hem r* aaid Bonchretien, with a loud voice. 

« What.*** aaid the oflicer, "are yon the Blarqtiie 
de la Mont Loa&re f I thought your name waa Clo- 
portef** 

« [ thought so too, but I can't answer ibr any thing 
if I am interrupted. What, I aay, woald Louia <Se»- 
zUme aay, if he knew that the Marquia de la Ment 
Lozire had reaigned his ancient hall to the purposea 
of a dancing school r 

** I beg your pacdon, monsieur, Ibr having interrupted 
you. A cork leg must be a aerioua evil to a dancinf 



** So ia a gouty bead to a nation,*' aaid Pierre, whoae 
republican apirit prompted him to have a fling at the 
diaeaaed monarch then filling the French throne. 
** Like our cork lege, we would nther be without the 
incumbrance, if we knew a way to better ouraelvea." 

Thia remark tuned the converaation upon the ab. "* 
aorbing topic of politica ; Turgot for a while forgot 
the nature of hia errand. Garon, with offidoua eager- 
neas, limped about the room, but, unuaed to the tron^ 
ble of acting a part, neglected to keep up his charac- 
ter, and frequently dropped the limp in toto, till re- 
minded by a glance or " hem" from hia maater, when 
be would inatantly limp again, and frequently jerked 
the wrong leg ; but never did he make a miatake with- 
out inatantly looking at the police officer, as if he 
dreaded being discovered in bis fault. Turgot ob- 
served all this, and determining to aolve the enigma 
of the universal lameneas, if possible, proposed a 
walk before dinner. He was aware that oork lega 
were aa good oa fleah when folded under a table or 
before a fire, but in the open fielda, in constant exer- 
cise, he expected to make some valuable ohaervationa. 
The propoaal waa coolly received. Bonchretien beg* 
ged to be excuaed. aa hia daughter waa about to write 
him aome answeia to letteia from Paria of great im- 
portance. The marquia, under pretence of whiaper- 
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iag 10 MsdemoiBelle Vif, followed hor out of the roon. 
ClopoKe went up itain for his muff-box, and wrgeent 
Pferre pulled off hw ehooiing gaiters, niid awore that 
he had walked enough for one day. As be dofl«d his 
high quartered shoes, and donned a pair of easy slip- 
pers, Turgot obeerred a very natural working of the 
muselea of the right foot. Pierre took op his fowling- 
piece, and standing in front of the fire-place, began 
to clean out the barrek after his day's sport. Turgot 
entered into conversation with him, and watching his 
opportunity, seixed the fire-tongs as if to replace a Al- 
ien stick of wood ; pretending to stumble, he rammed 
the live coal which he held between the nippers of 
the tongs, against the calf part of the leg which Pierre 
had declared to be cork. The sergeant jerked away 
his leg with an awful oath, and applied the ramrod 
of his gun, with a swingeing cut, across the lower 
sections of the officdr, as he was stooping over the 
fire. Both actrons were involuntary with Pierre; 
he insflaiitly recovered his composure, and although 
the integument of his calf was severely burnt, he 
feihiined from eihibking any fotther enetion. Tur- 
got rubbed his wounded seat in silence, for some roo- 
nenlB ; be was aware that he had given the first of 
fence, and the firm determination of the sergeants 
gaze prevented any ' expression of resentment at tlio 
severity of the return. At last, he stammered our, ** I 
thought your right leg was made of cork T' 
" Is that any reason why it should be burnt T* 
** Do you pretend to have foeliog in your wooden 
linbr 

** Monsieur must know but little of the foroo of 
iympMhetic affections in iIm human frame, or he 
would not have asked the question. I have heard old 
wooden4egg«d iavalidi deolaro that they felt their 
ffeehy loee ache at the end of their oekem slumps. I 
mys^f often feel the shooting of a com that once 
tormented ray live foot.** 

Turgot had heaid of these freaks of the imagina- 
tion, but he thought that Pierre's sympathy with the 
scorched cork was rather too Uvely. He felt satisfied 
that Pierre and Garon were but shamming iamenees, 
* and was mere convinced that the inmates of the cha- 
teau were playing him some trick. The sound of a 
fiddle from an adjoming chamber attracted hia atten- 
tion ; resolving to fellow up his researches, he left the 
room with a short apology, and quietly opened the 
door of the next apartment ; he wished to surprise the 
dancers, but his object was frustrated by the superior 
vigilance of the sergeant. As Torgol approached the 
dancing room, he heard two loud thumps against the 
wainscoat of the apartment he had just quitted. When 
hn opened the door, the marquis and the lively Vif . 
were practising the minuet de la cour, with lame 
agility and limping grace. The imperturbable gravity 
vrith which they went through this rkficalous duett 
of the cork legs, almost induced the ofl^eer to believe 
in the reality of their deftrivations, bat a loud taogh 
from the doorway claimed his notice, and soon dis- 
pelled all doubt. Bonchretten. who had followed htm 
hito the room, waff so amused at the oddness ef the 
grotesque evolutions indulged in by the daneevs, tiiat 
he was unable to contain his laughter. The old fol- 



low waa ahogether much delighted with the comi- 
cality of his soheme, and emboldened by euocem, hud 
been planning a few more jokea for the a Dt ea i s h mieat 
of ihe Parisian police man. " Come, M. de Turgot," 
said he, " Ihe gravity of M. Cloporte always drewa a 
laugh from me ; you wished to walk ; we h«v» half 
an hour before dinner — let me take you over my 
grounds.*' 

The Chouan and the policeman left the room toge- 
ther, libemiing the dane«rs from the neeesstty of re- 
straint The lively Vif threw henelf upon ajmrnp^, 
and indulged in a hearty fit of hughter that reached 
the ears of Turgot as he quitted the hall. Upon eroBaing 
the lawn, a sabolier ploughman was limping down the 
path, shuffling the wooden shoe and his lame 1«g with 
pompous deliberation and much dust. Turgot smiled, 
and, pointing to the peasant, said pleasantly to Bon- 
Chretien, '"It was scareely worth while to pot him to 
the tiDuMe.'' A donkey started ftom betteofh the 
garden fence ; a heavy clog was fastened to one of his 
hind legs, and gave him a catch in his gait. ** *Twefe 
welt if every am who has wnllced fame fb-day, had 
as good a reason,^ said Turgot. Bonchretien coughed, 
but continued his limp. Bonie tittle docklingB scraffi- 
bled ftera a diieh,and with eiddent lamenem vraddled 
across the rand. A litter of young pigs hobbled along 
on three legs each, holding op the dexter leg of pork, 
and squeaking vilely. ••You have given youmrif 
much trouble, M. Bonchretien ; do not lame yoar live 
stock en my account. Let us undetstand one another. 
It is evident that you are aware of my bunneae, end 
of my limited knowledge of the oSender'k person. I 
knew not if youiaelf, or your brother, or the oM 
dancer be that oflbnder, but I am certain thai he is le 
be found amongst you three. We are afone, and I 
wilt speak freely^— a kand$9rme extnu for tuf t^tmn 
to ftris, woald free you firom this troubfo, and pre- 
vent any ftitnre annoyance.*' 

*^ We will speak of this (o^itght,** said Bon eh re ti e n . 
* It cannot be lightly settled.** 

The day wore on. The dinner hour pasaed, and 
the fovera limped off to the arbor at Ihe end ef Ihe 
garden. Bonchretien aed Ctoporte retined to Ihe lit^ 
tie back parlor for consultation on Ttirgotis pmpoanl, 
which was settled to be deliberately slept on and de- 
cided in the morning. Turgot was to be imrited to 
sleep at the chateau ; hia demands were to be ascer- 
tained ; but the general limp was to be kept ufi, in 
case he should be too exorbitant in his price, or they 
should otherwise decide not to accede to hia pro- 
posal. The marquis, after vainly endeavoring to keep 
op a coBTorsation with the pdif emen, asked pern 
sion to enjoy his usual half hour's siesta, and I 
himself upon the aofo, he covered hie foee with hia 
handkerchief, and seemed to sleep. Torgol, vrith a 
poheemei^e eye, saw the opporttmity, ased reaelved to 
seize it ; drawing a penknifefiem hia pocket; he ateal- 
thily crept to the side of the marquis; end I nse r ted 
the point in the calf of the en p y e a cd eork leg. The 
marquis, who was not asleep, had seen hia motiona 
ftom beneelh the thin texture of die silken veil as he 
stood in atrtag relief egainat the dining-room window, 
ilkHmned by the setting sun. He guu m uil the p«r^ 
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poM Sm ythiek tb« knifs wm drawn, and MtolTcd not 
to Bacrifice hia friend. The blade of the knife waa 
thrait into tbm fleih, hat he nM>ved not a nudble of 
hia leg; and Toigot retired from the 80& beli«ving 
that hm bad aaeia^ weonded a eaae of cork enwrap- 
ped na mUk and 4anne). In a few minntea afterwank, 
he qaitled the 90001, aaiiafied that the aUeper waa 
the 6bsi^ci of hw pvianit The marquia rote from the 
■ o fc n thin ali e ak of Uood glided down the old man's 
leg; hia liaib waa etiff and painfuL He bwat into 
tenii ; he ieared that hia dancing daya were over, and 
the ana of hia happinera waa eclipsed lor li£k 

Tuqpot demnoded fiTO thooaand franoa for the le- 
enn, mud hinted that he waa aoqoainled with the per- 
aon of the criminaL and ahonld raise his ptice if hia 
tenra w«w aot aneeded to bjr the moming. ' The par- 
tiea TOficed Id last. Toisat, dreading aoaM sarpriw, 
caralaUsr aaarchad tooBd hia room, and lacked the 
door with a doahk tan^ He went to bad, hot was 
naAhle la elaapf a aowid of moaning arose in the ad- 
joiMBg apartaantj sofai of dee|> distreai, and atarla of 
a nftriii g and af pain. The offiear roae> and peeping 
tfaaaagit a aravica in the boarded partition, saw the 
oU raaaiinii aitliag upright in bed, in tl^ next cham- 
ber; hia apeataolea weae aaddling hia noae, and with 
many taWas and beapa of lint, be waa dreasing the 
knUa woond in the calf of his beloved leg. The 
poUaaman. atared, and looked again, and wondered aa 
ha laafad The leg waa not cork— it was bonapfide 
fleaii and bleed, and the dancing master could not be 
the micdarer of the a i si s r aMWimeAe. 

II waa evident that he coold make no bargain wiih 
Btndiralian while he waa ignorant of the culprit's per 
an; ha hoeav that Piarae, the ararquis, and Ganm, 
wero ewmpl iram aU caoae of saspickKi; the crimi- 
nal waa aathar Bonabtatiaabimaelf, or that quiet mya- 
taoaua hrathar who had received the statement meant 
only for Baoahretien^aear. His pUn waa soon formed ; 
he appUad hia eandle to the curtains of the bed, and 
as the ftaawamonated to the ceiling, he shouted alood 
*Fire! fire!" and, throwing open his door, watched 
ior the appearance of the ol^ecta of his doubt CIo- 
porte had not retired to bed ; he rushed from his room 
on the first alarm, and with his unavoidable and na- 
tora] limp, hobbled along the gallery ; bat fionchre- 
tien, aniioua for the safety of his daughter, darted 
fiom his chamber with all bis native energy, forget- 
fal of the limp he had assumed, and eshibiting two 
thick fleahy legs which could not be mistaken for cork. 
He jumped into the midst of the flames, and, with 
Pierre'a aaaistence, tore the blaaiog curtains from the 
rods; a few bucketa of water, handed up by the ac- 
tive Garon, extinguished the fire, and it was aoon de- 
termined that all danger waa at an and. 

" How in the name of heaven did you contrive to 
ignite the draperyf* said Bonchretien. 

*' An accident — not to be regretted, certainty, since 
it haa given me an excellent sight of your cork leg.'* 

'^DogT' aaid Bpnchretlen, as the truth flashed on 
Us mind, anchhe seiaed die policeman by the throat; 
"dog! to aatiafy a cornsity tendmg aot to the enda of 
justice, bat to your own infernal avvrioa, you have 
risfcetUlhe deatractioo of my bouae, tad the lives of 



my children and my frieada: out af my house! na 
bnger shall my nof shelter you, viper as yaa ar^— 
out of my house, and if I see you here again, you 
shall have the contents of my smuggler's blunderbwi 
in your black and brutal heart" The oonteat waa 
short; the atnrdy Cbouan worked the alruggliog p(v 
lioeman tpwaida the window, which had been Ufiad. 
op for the purpose of letting out the smoke. He dash- 
ed the fellow through the open spaea; the body fell 
on to the roof of an outhouse, which, fartunately, waa 
not far boneath, and rolling down the slanting rooC 
tumbled preUy easily on to the Uwn. Bonchraiiaa 
closed the window, and desired all parliea to latira 
again to their reapective rooms. 

Turgot was not much hurt by his foil, although 
considerably alarmed. He roared for pity ; ahrieked 
murder; and awore revenge— but all in vain. Ha 
ttied the faslenings of the doom of thii chateau, bat ha 
might aa well have attempted to open the solid waU. 
An omtnoua growling irom a mastiflf that aeanmd deae 
at hand, and the withdrawal of the lights foom the va- 
rious windowa, beaide the nipping of the cold night 
air, ibr Tuigot was en chmate, gave him potential 
hints of the necanity of motion. He raaaed for hia 
clothes, but waa anawered only by the baying of tba 
dog. He tried to find 4ha siablea, but tha fufy af tha 
animal seemed momentarily to i n ore as o ; an4» amd 
with rage and revenge, he jumped tha paling of Hm 
chateau, and set off ronning down tha load for tba vil- 
lage inn — a distance of more than twa milaa- 

*• I auppose the aooaadral will fetch up tha gaadaiw 
merie in the morning," aaid BonchiatiaB to Kana^ aa 
they retired along the galleiy. 

*< I doubt it laonaaf hsslMiapemldiaaavaiada* 
old ooovade, who waa with ma at Walailoab H* 
WM one of Ney'a palSb aad is already tired af tha 
Bourbon pay. I promiaad him a aitaalianna thafo— 
for liie, if he would desert; he jumped U Wf oOm 
and went oflf thia evaaiag to Fontanay, thara to hiria 
Hll Turgat shall have left thia part af the aaaaUy. 
To save trouUe, I beUava that ha made hia rtmmim 
drunk before he went, and earned off the arma aad 
ammunition of the party." 

** Good !" aaid Bonchretien. " Poor Turgot ! il a 
la mer a boire! Go to bed — we are safe for to- 
night" 

Turgot succeeded in obtaining admittance at tha 
village inn, and jumped into bed, but found it difficult 
to sleep. He was chilled to the heart, and perfectly 
diapirited. He determined, at all hamunds, to sum- 
mon his men in the morning, proceed to the chateau, 
and arrest the brother of Bonchretien upon the chaige 
of murder. He could not be wrong: he had proved 
the falsity of four cork legs, and tha limp of the fifth, 
in the hour of danger, could not be deceptive. He 
buried hia head beneath the sheets, and tried to aleep 
*-countlen cork legs floated in the deptha of the dark 
void ; armies of limping men marched to the rescue ; 
troops of lame horses, ridden by aergeants armed with 
ramrods; rats with cork legs; tiyiag aagal* wlii 
wooden limbs — ^all the stnnga efaiaiena af dlaeaaed 
fancy, restlessness, and pain— eatteiwi fheapmmaffcia 
imagination. At one tiae, jtM m Iw #Nnd IMs a 
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Htlul nsp, he fiiDcied that he was kicked from the 
lower of Notre Dame by wrae gigantic demon with a 
cork leg — ^the loog and horrid ftll terminated in the 
breaking of all hie limbs, and he awoke in an agony 
of eweat and fear. Twice did he jomp from hie bed. 
aatieOed that the room wai in flames ; and once, when 
chilled and wretched, he retorned to his bed, the oold 
settled in his extremities, and as he doied, he believed 
that both his legs were tamed to cork ; he parted 
with this opinion only when a streak of cramp seized 
upon the sinews of his dexter calf, and caused him to 
imagine that the dancing master was returning, with 
interest, the dirust of the penknife. He arose, at 
daybreak, feverish and sad; cork legs were stiil the 
mfcgect of his thoughts. He caught himself in an un- 
conaeuHis hobble as hp walked to the window, and 
almost expected to see the tavern sign exdmoged 
irom the newly revived /«iir>de^ to the om&ipnwnt 
fmSe de lidgt* 

M. de Turgot called for the gendarmes : he wae in- 
Ibmed that both of them had departed fiomthe im-^ 
one of them, with the arme of himaelf and his oom- 
panton, went on the previous evening; and the o4ier, 
draeding reboke and puoishment for his drunkenness 
and n^lect, had followed his comrade's example in 
the early morning. Tlie officer did not complain of 
bis deseftioa: he saw that late ran against him, and 
lesdlved to struggle to the last. He asked the land- 
lotd a fewqnestiom about Bonehretien's brother— the 
man with the ooik leg. He was surprised to find that 
Bonchretien had never been blest with a fraternal 
tie ; that die dancing-master was the d-devant ma^ 
quia ; and that the Cbouan, who now inhabited the eha- 
taon, was so much beloved by the peasantry, that it 
woold be dangerooB for any fan* less potent than an 
entire regiment, to endeavor to remove one of his 
fiiends fiom the shelter of his roof. The policeman 
knew that he was foiled in every way; but, deter- 
mining upon revenge for the many deceptions prao* 
tieed upon him by the wily smuggler, he resolved to 
retom to Paris, and by the strength of his asBovera- 
tioDB, and the exertion of his interest, procure suflkient 



force and extra authority for the arrest of the person oF 
the murderer. 

On hfs return to Paris, he was aimoyed to find that 
the whiskered veteran who had combated Clopone, 
the man with the cork leg, had not thought fit to die 
at all. He ridiculed Uie idea of a pistol ball putting 
an end to a man who had frinled in Egypt and froxe 
in Russia, among the veterans of the glorious Napo- 
leon. The life of the vieux moiufacAs was a sad dis- 
appointment to Turgot, who had encountered such 
mishapk, not so much for the purpose of seeing him 
reveng^,asin the hopes of making the capture of 
his murderer a means of promotion, or at least of de- 
riving pecuniary advantage from winking at the cul- 
prit's escape. 

The inhabitants of the chateau remained for eome 
vreeks in ignorance of the alteration in aflain, pro- 
duced by the obstinate clinging to life in Cloporle'e 
antagonist The chateau remained barricaded ; Pierre 
and his comrade, the deserter gendarme, relieved eacb 
other in the watch, and taught the peanntry the use 
of some half doien muskets and ontlassea, with vari- 
ous evolutions and methods of deftnce, till the arrival 
of a letter from the friend at Parie who had asaiet<*d 
Cloporte in his escape. The news of the vetefan'a 
restoration ended the warlike etete of afiaiis, and 
changed the preparatkms into notes of fostivi^ and 
marriage joy. Demoiselle Vif became madame Ser- 
geant Pierre de Faoo : Cloporte assisted Bondiretieii 
in tapping some doien barrels of home brewed ; 
and the Marquis de la Mont Locire, not quite cured 
of the wound in hn calf, danced a new eommUe with 
increased success. The health of the bride was given 
with many cheers; Pierre returned thanks, and Boo- 
ehretien, as her father, indulged in a qwecfa. He re- 
verted to the visit of the policeman, proudly detailed 
his means of triumph, swore never to desert an obi 
comrade who had assisted him to fight the good fight 
in days gone by, and ended with propoaing a bumper 
to the longevity of M. Cloporte, the man with 

Trk Coak LiG. 



TRANSLATIONS PROM JOHN LOUIS UHLAND, 

THE WURTEMBURG POET. 



THE SERENADE. 
What soft low strains are these I hear. 

That comes my dreams between f 
Oh, mother, kxik ! who may it be 

That plays so late at e*en T 

" I hear no sound; I see ito form ; 

O, rest in slumber mild : 
They'll bring no music to thee now. 

My poor, my sickly child." 

It is not music of the earth, 
That makes my heart so light ; 

The angels call me with their songs, 
Oh, mother dear, good night ! 



THE DREAM. 
In a garden fair were roaming 

Two lovers hand in hand ; 
Two pale and shadowy creatures. 

They sat in that flowery land. 

On the lips they kissed each other. 
On the cheeks so fall and smooth ; 

They were lock*d in close embracings. 
They were blithe with the flush of youth. 

Two bells were tolling sadly^— 

The dream has pass'd away ; 
She in a narrow cloister. 

He in a dungeon lay. 
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TO A CLOUD 



BT CArTAIN MAEETATT, E. N. 
Author of Peter Simple, Jacob FaillifUI, JapheC in Seareh of a Father, &c. &e. 



Cloud, that rests on the moantain, till the bright 

baams of day 
Shall oonpel thee to rise and to wander away, 
like the eagle,* which spreads his wingi> flagging 

' vrith dew, 
Tbm sMis opthioogh space, to the fiir realnsof blue. 
Whether poiaed, as the albatross oo the wing sleeping, 
Or auliqg, with light winds glad company keeping. 
Or rolled up before the wild hurricane's blast. 
Now the summer is over, say, doud, what hath past T 

Oft o'er the night'a queen I have thrown my dark Toil, 
To oonoaal fiom her deeds which might well turn her 

pale- 
Deeds, which mortals but seek from each other to hide. 
While the eye of an all-seeing GSod they deride. 

I have sunk down to earth at Uie evening's gray. 
To lafiesh the acoich'd flow'rs which were finnting 

away, 
O^erefaaiged with my dews, they have hailed the bright 

■mi> 
And asuled through their tears, as their perftamea he 



I have plundered the ocean, distilled the salt wave, 
Then have flown wilh^ my treasure the harvest to 
nve. 



And the yeoman who watched the clear skies in des- 
pair, 
First hailed me with joy, then knelt grateful in prayer. 



By flie tempeat's loud roar I've been summoned awajt 
To join with my feltows in dire battle amy; 
Hurled by the wiki Uast en each other ch^hing. 
Fierce is the conflict—while the thunder knid onsh- 

ittg. 
And the lightning's blue flres blind the soeptio'Beye, 
Who now owns there's a Ood— and who now feais to 

die. 

Tis the shriek of hope fled — on the wild billows tost^ 
Her foremast is riven and the proud vessel's lost ; 
The lightning has scathed her, the flames sweep the 

deck. 
The helmsman, struck blind, dinfi aghast to tiio 

wreck! 
Those who Ibndly had dwelt on the welcome of 

home. 
Pressed and maddened by fire, seek a watery tomb. 

Arraign not^ 'twas mercy — ^the Lord throned on higli» 
View'd the taint in the air, and the blight in the sky. 
Some perish— but contagion has fled irom the shore. 
And millions are spared, still to love and adore. 

F. IL 



* On the Appenines, at sunrise, the eagles may be seen on the west side of the mountains, with their vnnga 
eitended, as they sit on the rocks, to dry the dew ofli; previous to their taking flight 



SONGS FOR THE TABLE 



FOR A BIUSICAL CLUB. 

Hm we are met, all sons of jollity. 

Envying nobody, all sons of glee ; 
Cherishing joy, but apuming frivolity. 

Who 00 merry and happy aa we ! 
Money we crave not, money we saTO not. 

Our hearts fiom miserly mopishnen free ; 
At this world's cares and fblliee we rave not. 

Bat laqgh when we see them, and siog merrily. 
Nothing can sour us, while we are keeping 

Thh nuional leatival, dear to the soul, 



Our eyes never steeping in waters, or weeping 
Salt tears te embitter the draughts of the bowL 

Hail to the spirit that fondly is crowning 
I This moment of joy with her fav'ring smile. 

When fate on oar hopes most harshly is frowning. 
Her presence can all our sorrows beguile. 



Pure are die pleasures our hearts are partaking, 
Free from the troubles that demagogues seek; 

Politics never our harmoDy breaking, 
Here we all meet at the close of the week; 
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Parties political, all hypocritical, 

Saucy ambition, that feigns to be meek ; 
Holiday speeches, proofs analytical, 

Honors, depending on popular freak; 
Patiiots, for office incessantly bawling, 

Simpletons, called, by the mnltitude, wise; 
Pledges, enthralling tite slaves who are calKng 

Fair freedom the goddi»«s wboae glory they pri«; 
Away with there all ! their nonsense disdaining. 

We want them not near us, our bliss to annoy, 
The spirit of peace is over us reigning. 

And poors throogh oar hearts her full tide of joy. 
Fond of society, friends of sobriety. 

The goblet we drink corrupts not the brain ; 
Water's insipid, and— jW fo' variety — 

Tb» glaa tluit enUvws iIm fknoy, we drain. 
Social c^joynen^— aim* 8^7 «id glad enMg*)' 

Am iIm ncygm gn w» ali \ov tv brtnthe ; 
LifcwoaU be nd enoogKelBoinT Mid bndeMogh, 

If flowers around it we never should wraathe. 
Hsil to tiie spsfit, dke. - 

One secret have we, the jugglers despising. 

Who shroud all their schemes in darkness and 
mystery,' 
We give honest hearts no cause for surmising. 

Their pages contain each line of our history. 
Our secret we hide from thoee who deride 

All pleasures not valued by dollar and cent, 
^Tis one by philosophy's science supplied, — 

To keep ourselves warm with the glow of content 
Gyninosophists, surly and proud, are none of us, 

Freemasonry's craft to us is unknown. 
Candid and free is each mother's son of us. 

And they who don't like us— may let us alone. 



THE THIRTY-FIRST OF DEC^MBBR. 

Com, brush ofl* the cobwebs that cumber your brain, 

And let fancy have holiday, (ne from alloy ; 
Heaven knows ! life has brought us enough of its pain. 

So now it shall lend us some moments of joy ; 
Then fill up your glasses, and in their wave dip 

Gay chapleto of myrtle, embellished with flowers, 
And while you are pressing the brim to your lip. 

Drink deep to the mem'ry of pleasure's past hour& 
Drink again ! — let the toast of aflectioo go round. 

For the days when that pleasure our hearts could 
entrance. 
Let the minstrel awaken the harp's happy sound. 

While the graces are tripping the maze of the dance. 
A year is departing ! — ^it will not return. 

But why should we grieve as it passes away ? 
The lamp of existence but faintly would bum, 

Tf clouds should encompass the path of its ray. 
! let them not darken its flame with their gloom. 

Obscure not its splendor with one mournful tear. 
But cull evcjy flower, the faimH in blaoai» 

To> crown with £resh garlaada the eoning.now year. 
The King of Olympus bids Ganymede fill 

A boniper of nectar, novo brighi Chan 



While he laughs at old Time, whom he rules at hia 
will. 

Though the gsay-beard usurps over mortala hia 
reign. 
To-day to a feast all the gods he invitee. 

And calls upon each for a toast or a song ; 
With the best ef his wit sAl his guests he delights. 

As the cup passes round the bacchanal throng. 
« Pledge on high !" he exclaims, as he tips off hia 
glttBs; 

** Let us drink to the year that is speeding away .- 
We care not how swiftly ifae boars may poai, 

Since they dare not, in heaven, aasert any away. 
Here, Hebe, while Ganymede wnn on Iho rart; 

Replonish my goblet again to the brim ; 
Not one of the gods, who to-day is my gnast. 

With a sigh of regret ha rsaplendeDeo ahdl dim. 
While mortal»ara bidding a ingoing ndiM 

T^ tiflse, as he dies, let them ahed aot a tear. 
Bat greet, with a weleome, warm, hmarPf and Kim» 

Tho hopes Ihst aro rtsiiv ^ Mm the now Ywr." 



TIP YOUR GLASS. 

Ti? your glasa— who cares 

How Bwift the moment's fly. 
While each one with it bears 

A fliMvar tha;t eaimol die t 
Come, mioaicra mkthfvl simiB, 

To charm this choaen hour. 
Strike mp that nom agdn. 

It haa a soothing power. 
Who weuW nruaa tt> pull 

A flower, for fear of thorns ? 
Who, when the bowl is full, 

Would say, of ill it warns ! . 

Lei lover's bill and coo. 

Consumed by Cupid's torch ; 
A gentler flame we woo» 

Our hearts it will not scorch ; 
Tis^ kindled from the bowl. 

That flows more pore at night. 
When bliss pervades the soul 

With mildest rays of light 
Then quickly drain the cup, 

Nor stay its diopa to sip; 
Haste! drink the nectar up, 

Before it loaves your Up. 

Philosophers may proaeh 

Of fellies, that they fly. 
And rules of virtuo teach, 

By whieh we all may die. 
Our Bociai act can gtw 

The nmo alkrriag ruiasi 
That teach us how to liva^ 

And lavghat kamms'a fiioia. 
Tralh lias^ 'tie said, ^aiio low 

Ittwmamaf thomelC 
Bat baiter I 

InahaUowf 



a S.&. 
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HENRY PULTENEY: 

OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 

BY WILLIAM LANDOR, PENN. 
(Continued from Page 98.) 



CHAPTER V. 

Theve it ttiaigtb in the neek oTlbe ToUeyins blast, 
lu tbe hilb wlueh Jiare gtood siuce the woriJ began : 

But itronger tlian all, sare the gates of the past. 
Is the might of the mind of » vesohite num. 

CTtnvjwTU, 

Thb windows of the oaniaga wwe okMod lif htfy, 
•ad tho Tohiele dro? e lapidlj off The darknoM in 
which I wai confined— tho ■uddoanMf with which 
■f uAmn m were ptoainled, and I waa consigned to 
the alaMit certain pvoapeet of leng impriKNiment or 
death — and above all, the agitation produced by the 
fearful reappearance and ap^oaant power of my old 
aad ayalerioiiB enenqrf Harford — caofaoad any aeoRs 
aa Mueh that a conaideraUe time elapsed beioie I was 
ftiilgrcoBieioiiaof ihepoiiiioRin whjeh I was. As I 
dowly lecovered l« a kaoiivledge of the reality of the 
ch«we wkieh theoTentaof a momenl had wrought in 
ay ModitMiw thaae mshad upan my soul an afpony 
of horror which I thought would have dastnyed my 
mmm. Im liie, the praaswl is a Uung of naught; our 
aaly aurteace ia hy memory in the past, and fay iaacy 
aipeiiaBee aad hope are the abodes of 
» and the shapes of the one and the 
I of the othat make up our spiritual identity; 
, any eveat oecurs which chaages the 
\ of oar yeaa aad enanrea a new future tot us, 
a portion of our mental being is lorn from us^ 

WhoB thm fimiiDg had paasad away, and I regained 
the alfaagth aad toaa ef my miad, I was as a man 
who kaa passed through delirium or insanity. The 
sw a a a disfress of aund with which the unexpected 
appavWoQ of Haribid had wtang my feelings, seemed 
m iHfva scathed mj asasss far a moment as with the 
Mad* of Kghtaiog ; and such a gulf had the vehe> 
■enee o£ esaotion ploughed up in my recollections, 
that the erentsef the eTeoingoccarred to me as from 
W yo pd a laag tract of years; for change of feeling 
aatieaiMlas lapse of lime. By a strong eflort, bowoTer, 
1 pat to flight all dBturbanee anddistraeiien of mind, 
aid bent ail the eaeig i ee ef my mtellect lo the consi* 
Jtji a i ieB of the daficalties la which I was plunged. 
My 4ev<Med and imphwahle enemy had again closed 
with BM in deadly struggle, and I was lo wrestle arm 
to arm and breast to breast with the fiercest and sternest 
paatiooe of heH. This extraoidiiiary maa who now 
ooofronted me in desperate encounter, amst have lel- 
lewed me fa every slap which I had taken siaee we 
re yean belbre; he moat have 
all lay eaniact and made hiiawlf acquainted 




with all my projects ; ibr he had availed himseli; in 
a maimer that seeoied miraculously opportune, of the 
only moment in all my life in which I stood in a po- 
sition to be ruined. As I ran over in my thoughts 
Ike charactor and eonduct of thia persoa, I felt roused 
to a spicit of ezertmn and energy which ezpelled all 
fear, and gave me aasuraaoe of suocess ia the eacean. 
ter. Pride and anger, aa well as ,sel f pr es er vation, 
urged me lo cope with the ruiUess auchiBalionaof 
this relentless fee ; and I determiaed that if tesolotiga 
and iagenuity,and unqoailing nerve could thwart the 
malice ef this man, his fiendish hate should yet be 
baflM. 

It is one of the instanees in which eitrenw depra- 
vity by the very law of exisleaee defeati itself, thai 
among the artificial politicians of fUuopean diplomacy, 
cxaft was so regular and deceit so systematic, that 
conduct might finally be counted on with aa much 
oettainiy aa if candor and good feiih had regulated 
action. The feiee and activity of the. passions is so 
diverse in difleaeni besoms, that where ieeliog swaya 
tlie judgnwnl, eae man cannot easily divine the de- 
cision of another, because he caaaot easily meaauie 
the ioAueaoes which are working upon his mind ; bat 
in that scheme of couaael firdtoi which all impulsive 
motives are banished, aad the only guide of lesolutioa 
is the iBteUeetaal principle of policy aad intaieat, aa 
unvarying rale is set up, which the enemy aa well as 
the adviwr can interpret; fer that which alwaya cal- 
culatea is itself always calculable. Thus it haa often 
happened that men of plain sincerity have vanquished 
the greybeards of intrigue, simply because their prin- 
ciple of action was so unsteady that it could not be 
foreknown and measured. It was this certainty of 
fiilsehood, and this uniformity of torlueosne« which 
gave me confidence in the prospect of enoonateriDg 
prince Wilstein. He wee a man that never strayed 
into truth, and never blundered into honesty; bat with 
a scientific duplicity and a logical •elfishneoi, calmly 
wrought out the pcoblema of avarice and ambition, as 
if they had Iwen equations in algebra. The oonside* ' 
ration of the iacitemeais which would act upon him 
wee much aimplified by putting down honor and pas- 
sioo, and generosity, and all olber ieelinga as equal to 
zero; and it only remained to know what course would 
best advance his interest to be informed what steps ha 
weald pursue. To save himself wouM of couiae be 
his firat object ; and as the fevorabla esstiamny of Har- 
ford would probably efihet thia,he wouU make Har- 
ford*B oath in hie exculpation a condition procedaat 
of his rendering aamrtaaae to the fennar in hie eflbrti 
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to concentrate the emperoi'i vengeance on mymlf; aa, 
however, it was in the power of the prince to assist 
ne materially, it was my policy to keep this necesdty 
fiom being neutralised by being set off against that 
of aome other person; if then t coald prevent or de- 
feat any compacl between Harford and himself, the 
consideration of a benefit to be aflbrded npon my part 
would immediately raise a corresponding obligation 
on the part of prince Wilsiein. An invention natu- 
rally fertile, and now greatly quickened by the immi- 
nence of danger, suggested several schemes for accom- 
plishing this end ; but all seemed to be objectionable 
upon some part or other, and after long deliberation 1 
remained unsettled aa to the course which I should 
follow. 

Meanwhile the carriage, which had driven briskly 
for more than an hour, suddenly stopped. The wooden 
alide was withdrawn a little from the window without 
noise, and I heard these worda : « We shall probably 
be able to exchange a few words when you get out ; 
decide, therefore, what dirediona yon will give me,*" 
and the window waa again closed. The worda were 
uttered in a whisper, but I inaiantly reoogniaed the voice 
of my Engliah servant, whom I had aent to the prince 
to be hia guide and attendant to the place of meeting. 
Leas marvelloualy did the aspect of the atar of hia nati- 
vity shoot strength into the heart of Wallenstein, than 
did the voice of this man inapire confidence into my 
spirit. The familiar tone of cheering sympathy stirred 
the strength of a host in my bosom, and seemed to nerve 
my arm with tenfold power. The amatlest external 
tnistance pronused to be of incalculable value, for I 
was so completely enthralled, that without some aid 1 
saw no meana of beginning a scheme for my deliver* 
ance. A plan of action at once preaented itself to my 
mind, which, with my attendant's co-operation would 
probably be successful ; the position in which he had 
been for a few days in the train of prince Wilslein 
would be likely to enable him to give me exactly the 
information which I wanted, and a few rapid words 
of mine would put him in possessmn of the part which 
I wished him to perform. I knew that in depending 
on him 1 trusted one whose fidelity would not have 
vailed to that of John Hull, whom Ridley as he went 
to the stake pronounced *' the faithfullest servant that 
man ever had." 

How he bad eontrived to fo1k>w the carriage and 
communicate with me aa he did, I could not conceive; 
probably he had taken advantage of the darkneas of 
the night to pass himself off as one of the guard, and 
to mount the vehicle in that capacity. 

In about half an hour after the laat pause, the car- 
riage again stopped and the wooden alide of the door 
was shoved back. I leaned forward to see what was 
visible outside. The night waa extremely dark, but 
a faint and cheerleas reflection of the \ight from the 
lamp in the hands of the man upon the box, united 
with a low gurgling sound to betray the broad, deep 
waters of the Danube. In a moment after, a man 
appeared at the door. 

"Where are we, William t" aaid I, in a hurried 
whisper. 

** Yon will get out here," said the man, in a harsh 



German voice, and the light ehone at the aame time 
on a rough and whiskered visage. 

I got out, and as the driver held forth hia lamp I 
discerned the figures pf several perKms on the carriage 
and around it upon the ground ; but my servant was 
no where to be seen. The man who had just accosted 
me, seized me tightly by the arm, and began to draw 
me toward the back of the vehicle. I saw no possi- 
bility of agtfin communicating with my attendant, and 
my heart died away within me. At that instant the 
lamp was struck violently from the hand of the driver, 
and extinguished ; and a person hook^ my other arm 
roughly into his, and snorted something in German. 
In the next moment, an English voice whispered veiy 
lowly in my ear, ** This castle belongs to Wilstein." 

'* What name doea Harford now bear?" aaid I ra- 
pidly. 

" What Harford V* aaid William, and I remembered 
that he was not acquainted with his former history. 

'*The person who came vrith Wilstein," aaid I. 

"Which one?" aaid WiUiam. in an anxious tone; 
*' there were aeveraL" 

•'O God!" cried I, in agony, aa I felt that the pre- 
cious moments were slipping by in vain, ** the cardinal! 
the cardinal !" 

" Cardinal Morii, an Italian." 

These words, as well as my last question, were in- 
cautiously uttered in so loud a tone that thoae who 
stood around, became aware that I was oonvening 
with some one, though I knew that they eouM not 
comprehend what we ware aaying. A man groped 
hia way towards us, and sailing William by the arm, 
demanded who he was. 

William replied in the patoU of die province, whieii 
he had aomehow managed to pick up, that he waa a 
peaaant who had come to render assistance in con- 
ducting the prisoner to the castle. The other inatandy 
jerked him aside, and ordered one of the guard Id lead 
him away. He then took me by the shoulder, aud 
calling to the man who held my other arm to proceed, 
pressed me rudely forward. 

The moat important thing which I had to tell to my 
servant was left unsaid, and aa we were rapidly aepa- 
rating from one another, I felt that my existence de* 
ponded upon my conveying one direction to him, my 
tongue seemed to be paralysed, and in the dreadful 
agitatfon of the moment, I thought that I had foifottsn 
the use of language. Flinging this horrid deaperatiQa 
from me, I affected to struggle with my condudon in 
order to delay them a moment in the neighborhood of 
my servant; and then turning to one of them, I cried 
in English at the top of my voice and in a very angiy 
tone, as if I was railing at him for hunying me so 
fast, ** William! accuse that cardinal to the police in- 
stantly, and throw him into prison. He is no cardinal^ 
he is fin Englishman. Get him out of the way at 
onee, in any manner whatever^my life dependa upon 
it Do yon hear me V* 

"1 do," cried William from a distance, •'and you 
may depend upon it." 

** And I hear you, too," said a deep and diatiact 
voice behind me, which pierced to my very aonl, like 
the cold and inexorable tones of destiny itself. I 
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needed no lamp to iliow me that Harford stood beaide 
me. 

" Bring that roan here/' said he, to the person who 
waa leading my servant away. The injunction was 
jiiatantly obeyed, and we were both sarrouiided by the 
whole of the armed guard. 

** Lead them in," said Harford, ** and place them in 
idjoinlng cells." 

The large gate of the wall in front of which the 
cairiage had stopped, creaked slowly on ils hinges, and 
we were led forward into the prison yard, and the 
|»te awang-to heaWly behind us. ThQ torch of the 
porter gave light enough to display the massive and 
sombre front of the castle, which was in the most 
ponderous style of the early Gothic, and which was 
rendered doubly gloomy by the long and deep sha- 
dows which were cast by ils thick shafts and mould- 
ings. The enormous door, which was on a level with 
fhe ground, stood open; and the blackness beyond 
looked darker than the night. At the entrance, the 
gnaid withdrew and left us in the hands of four offi- 
ceiiof the prison who were standing under the portal. 
Almost at the edge of the door, there was a descant 
of several steps, down which we were led. With one 
echoed clang the great door was closed, and the bolls 
and bars were fastened. A cold, damp hall eitended 
before us, the termination of which was not disclosed 
by the light, which the jailer carried in front We 
presently descended still lower, and turned into a very 
narrow entry, which struck off to the right. Another 
descent and another turn led to a wide and elevated 
hall ; and after several more windings, the jailer stop- 
ped beibre a small door, and laying his lamp upon the 
floor, felt through the huge bunch of keys which he 
carried in his hand, till he selected one which opened 
the cell before which he was standing. To this dun- 
geon William was consigned, while the adjoining was 
opening for me. As I was led into the vault, the 
momentary light enabled mo to see that the cell was 
of solid stone, without a particle of furniture ; the door 
was Iheo cloaed, and I was left in solitude and dark- 



In about half an hour the door of my cell was 
•gain opened, and the pale and flashing countenance 
of Harford appeared under the lintel. He leaned 
■gatiM the side of the door, and fixed his calm and 
■tad-bright eye upon me. 

" Your execution," said he, in a calm, hard tone, 
* will tak« place in half an hour. ^ That the stings of 
■atfacensation may, meanwhile, be sharper, and the 
vnlinie gna wings of remorse may tear your heart more 
•chiqgly, know that prince Wilsioia, whom yon strove 
to ruin, has already, by my efforts, made his peace 
With the emperor; that the entire possessions of the 
other three nobles will be forfeited, and themselves 
banished, and that Uie estate of your benefactor, Ro- 
senborg, will go to prince Wilstein ; and that I, for 
tiisckaing these intrigues which you have been build- 
ing op, will be largely rewarded, and enriched by 
yoor efibrlk By attempting to play the villain, you 
have destroyed yoorself, ruined the kind-hearted firiend 
to whom yoo were most beholden, and have benefited 
DO one bot that hated enemy who now laoghs at your 



calamity, and mocks when fear has come upon jrou. 
You will now die with the pleasant consciousness of 
having been easily outwitted by your direst foe, and 
the certainty of being unjustly cursed by the beggared 
Rozenburg as the basest ingrate that ever machinated 
schemes of selfishness." The speaker paused, and his 
pale face grew darker with demoniac passion, and his 
breath came heavier as ho folded his arms and leaned 
forwards against the side of the door, and continued, 
<' Above all, it is inexpressibly gratifying to me that in 
your treasonable schemes of villany, you have been 
guilty before God, as well as before the law ; and that 
when the pains of mortal life, and the goadings of 
mortal conscience are ended, the torments of eternal 
hell shall gaiher about your soul. You may hope that 
the priest who confesses you on the scaflbld will give 
you consolation ; that priest,'* and his voice became a 
sharp and shrill scream, ** will be myself; and if there 
be power in words, the consolation which I shall 
whisper in your ear as you lie upon the block, ahall 
tear your soul with the hottest ploughbhares of an- 
guish." 

When he had finished, he retired from the cell and 
locked the door after him. " Cannot I yet irluraph over 
the malignity of this manf" v\as the earnest question 
which I put to myself when he had left me; and the 
blood boiled within my frame as the hope of conquering 
my exulting foe rose in my mind, i recurred to the 
schemes which I had meditated while riding in the 
carriage, and which seemed to be defeated by the 
imprisonment of my servant As I paced my cell in 
high excitement, there flashed upon my mind a 
mode in which my delivery might perhaps be efi&ct- 
ed. It was indeed only a chance; the circumr 
stance upon which 1 founded my plan was but a pro- 
bability which 1 had reasoned out from a remark 
which my servant had made ; and the result of avail- 
ing myself of that circumstance as I intended to do^ 
was Btill more problematical. Still, though the proceas 
by which i deduced a prospect of relief, was compli- 
cate and subtle, every step of it seemed to be flm, 
and aa I ran over the matter in my mind, my heart 
beat high with the oonfidence of triumph; at all 
events, this was the most promising oooiae that I ooold 
follow, and I resolved to stake all my hopes of safety 
upon it It was in less than a quarter of an hour after 
Harford had left me, that my door was again opened, 
and an oflker aommoned me to oome oot As I obeyed 
the order, my heart beat with painful qnickness, leas 
from fear than hope^ 1 longed to pot to trial the 
acheme whieh I had formed. 

The turnkey led the way, and we passed throngk 
several long galleries and ascended several flights of 
steps. At length we reached a large door which 
opened in the wall that terminated one of theae 
oorridoiB. Through this we passed into a large vault- 
ed chamber which bore the air of a place of justice. 
At the end of the chamber, on a platform, behind a 
line of desks, were seated five persons. In the centra 
of a still higher platform, one man was sitting. All 
were masked in dominos. They constituted a formal 
court which I had before heard of, into whoae pre- 
sence all persons condemned to death by the empenw 
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were brought before eiecution, sometime* at « mere 
ceremony, tometimes to be examined wfto their know- 
ledge of Blatters interesting to the state. On one aide 
of the tribunal stood the engine for <* the qaestion/* 
and on the other a platiiirm sormoanted by a block. 
By the latter stood the headsman, and a man in the garb 
of a priest, whom I knew to be Qarfbrd. I felt the 
cold eye of the Englishman upon me, and was con- 
scious that he was gloating on the certainty of my 
destruction. In that court, in fact, the trial might be 
considered as one of the £teps in the process of execu- 
tion ; for though it was in the prerogatiTe of the snpe» 
rior judge to remand ttie prisoner for solemn trial in a 
higher and public court, at any time before sentence of 
condemnation was regularly entered on the records of 
that tribunal, that was n power almost never exercised, 
and certainly not to be looked for in the present case. 
In front of the judges sat a secrrtary, with aHarge 
volume lying open before him. I was led forward 
and stationed in advance of his table. He read over 
the articles of accusation, in which I waschaigcd with 
inciting rebellion against the emperor, and committing 
various overt acts of treason. He then turned to the 
judges, who all sat back in their chairs like images 
of stone, and demanded if they had any questions to 
the prisoner. The superior judge leaned forward 
and wrote a few words, which were handed down 
to the secretary, and then resumed bis statuesque 
position. 

The secretary glanced his eye over the paper, and 
turning towards me, said, '* You are required to declare 
with whom the idea of this rebellion oiiginated." 

** It Was the suggestion," said I, in a firm tone of 
voice, and, as I spohc, I riveted ray eyes upon the 
sirperior judge, ** it was the suggestion of an English- 
man, who has been long known to me as one of the 
most aljandoned of men ; an aflventurer and an impos- 
tor, who has perjured himffeK' and profaned the holy 
church by falsely asstiniing the title of cardinal Morli. 
He communicate^ the plan to prince Wilstein, by 
whom it was ^^roraoted." 

There was an involuntary start made by every 
member of the assembly, except the superior judge. 
From the moment thot I beg^n to speak, I observed 
him "e'en wiih the very comment of my soul," but 
not the slightest agtta'inn was visible in his fignre; 
he sat as motionless as if he had been hewn oat of 
granite. The persons on the lower platform began lo 
whisper to one another, and I heard the word ** ques- 
tion" pronounced by several : they then looked up 
towards the president to see what course he would 
pursue. He still sat unmoved. 

" Have the honorable judges any other interroga- 
tories to propctsef" said the secretary after a few mo- 
ments. A profound pause ensued. 

'« Has the prisoner any thing farther to declare?" 

" Nothing," said i, and a longer pause followed. I 
fixed my eye upon the president of the court with in- 
expressible anxiety, for I felt that on the issue of the 
next minute my life depended. As the winged in- 
■tants flew by, and he still sat without the demonstra- 
tion which I expected, my hope failed within roe, and 
1 gave myaelf up for lost. 



The silence was presently broken by the voice of 
the secretaiy. 

•* Has the priioner any thing to object to the sen- 
tence of death ?" 

My glance wandered away from the oflicer on 
whom it had been fastened so keenly, in the fatnt 
heart-sickness of hope, wearied down to despair. The 
last expectation of escape seemed destroyed; and as 
I took home to myself for the first time the consciooa- 
ness that death was inevitable, and awfully near, a 
feeling of unutterable agony crept through my fimrae. 

** Sentence of death is accordingly pronounced upon 
the prisoner," said the secretary ; and he look up his 
pen lo give the decree the irreversible force of law 
by enrolling it in the records of the couBcil. 

The president judge arose. ** I remand the prieoner 
for public trial : let him be conducted to bis cell." 

" Upon the eye! upon the very eye!" was my4n- 
ward exclamation of joy and exultation. " At last the 
galled j&de has winced." 

The secretary luokcJ ronr.d with astonishment, and 
the members of the inferior tribunal whispered anx- 
iously together for a few momeats. One of them then 
aroee and addressed himself to the superior. 

"'Has the president considered how trivial and no- 
worthy of consideration are the worda which have 
fallen from the prisoner ? and how peremptory is the 
order of the emperor that instant execution shoald be 
done on him T" 

" Is the power which I have exerted denied f ' said 
the other, in on angry tone { '* let the prisoner be led 
out at once ;" and he waved imperiously with hie 
hand, and come down from the tribunal. 

The oflJcer who had brought me into the council 
took me imraediatcly from the room. I entered my 
dungeon witli far different feelings from those with 
which I had Hrst gone into it ** Knowledge," said I 
to myself, in tho excitement of delight, ** is indeed 
power; and intellect is power. Tlius far my gnesa- 
ings have been true ; and my reasoning on the work- 
ings of the subtlest mind in Germany have been cor- 
rect. If \\\e refct of my calculation is as right. I shall 
soon be breathing tho free upper air." 

I was sitting down in the comer of the room medi- 
tating upon the events which had occurred, vvhea I 
suddenly heard the noise as of a door swinging open 
into my cell, on the side opposite to the regular entrance. 
Immediately afler. there was audible the footstep of a 
man stepping down upon the floor of the cell, and 
closing the door behind him. In the next moment, 
the screen of a dark lantern wai shoved back, and I 
beheld the masked figure of one of tho judges of the 
council which I had recently left. 

*' The honor and purity of the holy church," aaid 
the stranger, in a voice palpably feigned, ** is so dear 
to the council of justice, that that assembly has been 
adjourned in order to inquire the truth of the chaigea 
which you have made against cardinal Morli- I have 
therefore come, by the direction of that tribunal, to 
learn if you know any thing in his character reflectiBg 
discredit on his profession." 

** Lying knave!" cried I, ** you have oome on your 
own account, to inquire if I knew any thing tvbidi 
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his vOTScity bo much as to invalidate the 
teHimoay fiom him by which yoa were delivered 
fiom the vengeance of the emperor. Prince Wilttein/' 
I eontinaed, laying my hand on hia shoulder, ** let us 
have DO moie of this mummery; throw ofTtbia foolish 
diifuiae both of body and mind, and let ua converse 
like oien of the world, of whom each is anziooa to 
■ndentand the other, and lo benefit himself." 

Id order thai the reader may understand the plan 
bf which I had imdertaken to deliver myself before 
the eonneU of jnatico, which explanation the rapidity 
of the pneviooa oanative prevented my giving at the 
time, I will briefly atate the ctrcnmstancea on which 
I leliad, and the mode in which I proposed to employ 



My servant, William, had atoied to me thai this 
prison beloogod to prince Wilatein. I knew that 
there were several snch Baalilea throughout the Ger- 
iBBD kiagdoma, belonging mediately to the emperor, 
but directly governed by the potentates in w hose domi- 
nions they happened to be. I had farther learned that 
it was an invariable custom for each prince to preside 
at the secret capital trials which took place in the cas- 
tle which ainod within his domain. When, therefore, 
Barfind had mentioned that prince Wilatein had been 
fully reeiorBd to the favor of the emperor, it became 
almost a matter of certainty that he would be present 
at ny own examination. Recurring lo the course of 
conduct which had suggested itself to me while I was 
driven towards the prison. I saw that my greatest 
safety coQsieted in making prince Wilstcin dependent 
upon me for some service or benefit connected with 
his own reputation with the emperor. To charge the 
prince himself with having set on f'x>i these rebellious 
aehemea Mwnid still leave him capnbte of being clear- 
ed by the teatimooy of Harford. But if I could destroy 
llie character of the latter, and at the same (imo ble- 
nidi the prinoe by an nnfiivorable suggestion, I should 
bf throwing down the only support of his repniaiion, 
aod, ai the same time, be tncreasiog the necessity for 
■Kh aid. The declaration which I afterwards made 
tolha ooaocU praeented itself aa a convenient charge 
^theae parpoaes; and it remained to iniuire what 
i*onid iHobably be the reaaooing and the action of 
Wileifltn iQ tliia intereating predicament. The evi* 
^<aee of peieoiaa executed was al wejra vry accurately 
'^rted to the emperor; and it would at onre occur 
ii^the priiwe that the avennents made by. me were 
■tUenenlB which his master could verify with very 
^isiie trouble* In feel, they respected matieis ao easily 
^vestigated — the country and actual name of a con- 
'Picuona person — that if they were true, the aiere 
'^HS80*^i<i<> of them woald infallibly load to detection. 
^e prince, ai a sagacious man, would desire to have 
^)«M farther evulence m hie favor, in case the expo- 
^^tre of cardinal Morli deprived him of tho gcKxl name 
^hich bia tealimony had given him ; and this was 
^^dy to be obtained from me. The best course then 
^)r Wiktein to pursue, would be to adjourn the council 
^jid avpfey the tine which intervened before the 
VMjIic trial, in endeavoring to procure from me sone 
^SMiotoiy expreflrioB €£ his innocence. So &r I had 
^^•Maied joetlyon his manner of proceeding; and 



when a person in disguise entered my cell, I had no 
difficulty in concluding that my visiter was prince 
Wilstein. 

When I had finished speaking, aa I have narrated 
above, the stranger panaed thongbtfolly for a moment, 
and then threw off his domino. His countenance was 
grave and dignified, and gave no evidence of either 
disorder or shame. 

' Tou say true, perhaps," ho remarked presently, 
almost to himself, ** but you soy it roughly. It seema 
to be the manner of your nation." 

* An unpolished manner," said I, ** Is the natural 
index of an unstudied parpose ; and your htghnem will 
perhaps pardon the loughnesa of the one for the ho- ^ 
nesty of the other." 

" Nay, nay," said the sagacious politician, glancing 
his fcharp eye round upon me; ^a rough berk may 
well hide a rotten trunk ; and a bear-akin coat may 
cover a ctmriier. A rode manner is oftener the cloak 
of crafl than the companion of sincerity." 

** Prince," said I, **l am folly acquainted with the 
purpose which has brought you here, and a lengthened 
discussion may perhaps ensue between us. Will not 
thisexiensive castle aflbrd a more comfortable apart- 
ment than this for the deliberationa of ita master T 

The prince took from his pocket a golden key, which 
from its innumerable warda appeared fo be the mas. 
ler-key of the castle, and opening the outer door of the 
cell, desired me^o follow him. Afler walking a little 
distance along the passage, he unk)cked another door 
which disclosed a narrow flight oP^teps. By these 
steps, which seemed to be interminably long, we 
reached a large and spacious hall, the glazed and un- 
guarded windows of .vihich indicated that we had 
escaped alike from beldw the earth and from the de- 
partment of prisons. I then comprehended the con- 
struction of this vast and ingenious castle. The whole 
of that part of the building which was above the 
ground, constituted a regular feudal castle, the en- 
trance to which was the front opposite to that which 
looked towards the river, which led loathe dungeons 
below the suriaee of the earth. Thia atraeture, which 
in former ages, had doubtless been a fearfully conve- 
nient residenoe to a long race of warrior chiefs, was 
never at present regulariy or fi holly occupied fay 
prince Wilatein. 

From tho hall we paased into an apartment wall 
lighted and famiahed, and ^ving the particnlariy ' 
aceeptaUa circumstance of a blading fire in the end 
of it. 

The prince seated himaelf at a table near the fire, 
and I placed myself on a chair opposite to him. 

** You remember," said he, with an artleaa air, ** the 
paper which I leA in yonr handa before conaenting to 
meet the nobles, and which contained e^atatement of 
the motivea which induced me to lend my eounte* 
nance to the scheme ; it is now the time for the produc- 
tion of that document Do you happen to have it about 
your person f" 

<* Ha, ha, ha!" cried I, in a tone of eaay inaolenoa, 

and fixing my eyes upon him with an air of banter. 

•'Hoes your highneaa think that I have kept that 

paper f what interest had I, pray, to preaarve the evi^ 
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dence of your innocence f I know not ivhat I have 
done that yoa ihoald impute to mo a behavior uo in- 
eflably simple. Prince !" said I, in a severer tone. ** I 
have been bred in the same school that yoa have, but 
I have learned my lesson more thoroughly. Know, 
that from the first moment that we met. until now, 
yoQ have been the bubble of your own craA and the 
dupe of my convenience." 

Not to excite passion unnecessarily is a maxim of 
general prudence, which those who have had most 
experience of the world will the most cordially assent 
to { for there is no passion so intense, so dark, and so 
dangerous to deal with as resentment. In the present 
case, however, I knew that Wilstein was 

One to whuse smooth-rubbed soul could cling 
Nor form nor feeling, great nor small ; 

that he was a man of that eel like limberness of spirit, 
that the idea of being irritated would never enter his 
mind, provided, therefore, I could bully him and make 
him afraid of mc, I cared not how stinging my lan- 
guoge might be. 

"In the country in which I was born," said I, 
drawing my chair closely up to him, *' persons ore in 
the habit of speaking to one another \erj plainly. 
With your permission, we will do so on this occasion. 
It is manifest, then, that you are wholly in my power, 
and that I am wholly in yours ;** To the last proposition 
the prhice nodded assent ; " I have already said enough 
to destroy the character of this carduial Morli, for 
what I have said ia true ; and there are those, prince, 
beyond these walls, who will at once follow up the 
investigation of the matter before the emperor to oon- 
yic^on. The antagonist power which each of us poa 
tesMa over the other may be exerted to the destruction 
of both, or the benefit of both ; there is no other aher- 
native, for any injury done to me, will, ipao facto, ruin 
you. The most reasonable method, then, to cancel 
the dependence which each has upon the other, is for 
you to liberate me and my servant, and £>r tm to give 
yoo a memorandum similar to the ona which you ori- 
ginally deposited with me. Yon may draw up that 
memorandum in whatever form you pleaae." 

The prince sat a few momenti in thought, and then 
drew a sheet of paper towards him in silence, and 
began to write. Seeing the neoeasity of obtaining all 
the advantage which I yaa to get, before signing the 
jMnnoe's certificate, I said, ** Perhape you will allow 
me to direct that my servant be liberated at once, and 
boTBes provided for us by one of your attendants." 

** I will give the older, myself,*' said the treacherous 
hypocrite with a moat aflbble smile. 

** Do not take that trouble, for the world," cried 1, 
and I sprang forward and struck the gon^wiih the 
quickneas of light. A servant instantly appeared from 
one of the inner rooms. " His highness desires," said 
I to him, ** that 1he person who last night came into 
this castle with me, may be conducted to this room, 
and that two saddled horses be atationed immediately 
at the gate of the building." 

The maa retired, and I aat down to write a couple 
of statements which I intended the prince ahould iiga. 



In one of these he was made to declare my perfect in- 
nocence from every treaaonable design, and his asaored 
knowledge that I was the tool of others, and waa ig^ 
norant of the purpose for which the nobles met The 
other paper was merely an order to the jailor to libe- 
rate my servant and myself instantly upon the presen- 
tation of that writmg. This I thought it important to 
have, lest having obtained hia own benefit aqd par- 
pose, the prince might attempt to prevent my leaving 
the castle. I handed the two artidea to him, and he 
gave the paper which he had written. It amounted 
to no more than the document which he had at fint 
given to me, and contained nothing which I did not 
believe to be true. I signed it at once and extended 
it towards the prince, but held it in my grasp until by 
glancing my eye keenly at the signatures on the paper 
which he stretched forth in exchange, I had satisfied 
myself that they were correct; I then laid my hand 
upon my own papers, and at the same time relin- 
quished my hold upon his. Such were the generous 
courtesies which pn^tcd between an English gentle- 
man and a German prince. Vice is alwajrs vulgar; 
there is no heraldry of falsehood or deceit. 

My servant in a few moments appeared, and I rose 
to take leave of prince Wilstein. Well knowing the 
bottomless treachery and heartless cruelty of the hoary 
diplomatist, I felt afraid that the moment that we had 
left his presence he would order his attendants to seize 
ns before we could mount our horses. I therefore 
asked him some question respecting the direction of 
the roads, and when he found some difficulty in ex- 
plaining their course to me, I begged him to show me 
from the steps what he meant, and taking his arm in 
mine, drew him with an amicable force, into the hall, 
and onward to the very gale, talking vehemently 
myself all the way to 'prevent his uttering any obfec- 
lion to the compulsion which I put upon him. As I 
laid my hand upon the bridle of one ef the horses and 
directed the attendant to let go, I turned to prince 
Wilstein, and made my confpliments to him with en 
air of unusual sincerity and feeling. I thanked him 
cordially for his kindneas, and assared him that I 
should always think myaelf boond to do him all the 
services which came within my power; thia I did» 
pertly willing to gain hie friendahip so for as the cheap 
sacrtfiee of words oonld do it, and partly to engage 
his attention while I sprang into the saddle. 

We rode leisurely till we were oat of aight of the 
castle, and then atriking into the great road to Vienna,, 
we spurred oar horses and galloped rapidly forward. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The csase mutt nneti^r the ooane. Through mitli and 
vmpon the clear arrow finds its taigvc.^ ScUller, 

Thk cold, pale gray of the first dawning hour was 
beginning to mark jihe east beibre I slackened the 
argent pace at which we had been riding. We had 
IfiA the castle several miles' behind, and now being 
beyond the foar of pnirait, I checked my hone that I 
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might ponder more calmiy on the course which I wai 
to imdtrtake. 

About ten houn had elapsed since the light which 
wat now rising over the hills had left the earth ; in 
that time, what mighty evenu had happened ! A 
failure and a triumph ! but was it indeed a triumph ? 
Uf penon was safe'^but, was my honor? Of all that 
I htd endured, the reflection of the injury which I had 
besn the means of inflicting on the generous and un- 
Rupeetiog Roienburg, had been the most bitter ; and 
skilful in the secrets of mental torture had been that 
eool ioqaisitor who had -selected that consideration to 
fret my spirit with his cruel taunts. T%e eflbrts which 
I bad made to free myself from the dungeons of Wil- 
iteio, Utd been hurried on more by a determination 
to dinppoint the revenge of Harford than by a love 
of life. That victory being gained, I felt that I would 
be infioitely dishonored and base if I did not sacrifice 
eveiy thing to reacae my noble friend. By what me- 
thod to accomplish that I knew not, but 1 felt resolute 
lofiHget all peraonal interesfea and abandon every thing 
to the hope of deliirering him. I at once set my inge- 
Boity to work to contrive some plan of accomplishing 
(ius end. The fatifiue of mind which the severely- 
taikiog labors of the preceding night had caused, 
rendered me almost incapable of framing a single 
iboDght; and the emquisite relief which a total cessa- 
tion from mental exertion, convinced me that to the 
lord of thfMight as Yvell as to the slave of passion there 
is no wish more nacaral than the giaour's. '* I aak no 
paradiae but rest" I knew, however, that there was 
bat one more plan ^ be conceived and executed, and 
whatever pain it nsight coat me, I determined not to 
be wanting to that. I strung up my resolution to the 
higheat pitch, and arammoned the whole force of my 
intellect 

The only witneass which stood forth to criminate 
the duke of Rocemburg or any other of the confede- 
rate ooblea, waa tfie trdlty of alliance which had just 
been executed when the soldiers of the emperor en- 
tered the hall. If that could be destroyed, all parties 
woold be clear. Doubtless it waa now in the posses- 
noo of the emperor ; and I had learned in the course 
af conversation with Roxenburg that all documents 
•f that description were deposited in an ofBce for 
paUic documents in the imperial palace. The scheme 
which suggested itself to me was a desperate one ; no 
o!her than to discover that office, and possess myself 
•f the important parchment. Such a conception at 
the fint view preaented innumerable difliculties, and 
in a calmer mood I should not ^ve given siich an 
idea a momentary consideration. But my mind was 
at this time highly excited, and daring and danger 
were familiar to my thooghtf ; it seemed to mo that 
oae who posaeaaed the eye of an eagle and the nerves 
of a man of ateel, miglU, by throwing himself boldly 
ud resolutely into the undertaking, succeed in his 
purpose; and that possibility was enough for me. 

We reached Vienna late iu the afternoon, and took 
lodgings at one of the hotels. It seemed to me as 1 
thought of the enterprise which was before me, that 
in all probability I should perish in the labor. I 
therefore diamiMed my aervant and gave him money 



for his journey to England. I then sat down and 
wrote a letter to the duke of Rozenburg, explaining 
to him the history of the letter to VVilsteIn, which 
Harford had shown to him, and stating the eflbrt for 
his safety which I was preparing to make. Having 
flnisbed this, and arranged all my other afiairs with 
reference lo my probable loss of life, I left the hotel 
and set-out in the direction of the palace. 

Falling into conversation with a retainer at the gate 
of the imperial mansion, I learned in which chamber 
the public papers and writings were kept. It waa in 
a remote wing of the building, and an oflUcer alwaya 
slept in tho room. There happened to be a drawing- 
room at the palace that evening, and as various parties 
arrived and went away, I saw that nothing would be 
easier than for me to enter and conceal myself in some 
part of the hall, till the inmates of the building had 
retired to bed. I paused for a moment to ponder on 
the expediency of undertaking the scheme ; but I had 
flrmly resolved that' nothing should make me shrink 
from any thing that held out a probability of success j 
and, nerving myself with the hardihood of desperation, 
I waited for a convenient moment, and glided into the 
hall, and hid myself behind the folds of a loiig and 
sweeping curtain. In this position I remained for 
several hours, feeling no touch of fear, but a sense 
of deep humiliation at the unworthy and degrading 
position which I had assumed. . At length the com- 
pany dispersed, the great door was closed, and the 
menials left the hall. I retained my place until I 
presumed that all the occupants of the palace were 
asleep. I then came from behind my shield, and walk- 
ed noiselessly in the direction of the chamber which 
I sought for. I passed through several deserted rooms 
until I came to one, through the keyhole of which a 
light was visible. Placing myVear close to the door, 
I distinguished the sound of persons engaged in play- 
ing dominos. I drew back and waited till the noise 
had ceased, and the light was no longer to be seen : I 
then concluded that the gamesters had withdrawn 
an'J placing my hand upon the door, it yielded and 
swung partially open. • 

" Who is there T" cried a voice within. 

I remained' motionless. 

" Damn the wind!" said the man; " it keeps blow- 
ing the doors open every minute." And he rose and 
slammed it to, and then left the [apartment through 
another door. 

As I feared that I might fiml othen likewiae awake 
if I continued my course immediately, I stood where 
I was for the space of nearly an hour, and then re- 
sumed my progress. I passed through two or three 
large and splendid apartments which seemed just de- 
serted by the courtly revellers. The^flickering coals 
upon the hearth sent uncertain glimpses of brightness 
through the room, sometimesj scarcely visible, and 
sometimes blazing up with a brilliance thatstartied me 
with the idea that a candle was in the room; by 
the aid of this I made my way cautiously through the 
scene. 

I came presently upon a staircase which appeared 
to lead into what I supposed was the vicinity of tito 
apartment which 1 was in search oC I ascended il^ 
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•nd pawed aloog an entry in which it tarminaled. I 
waa BOW anong the aleeping-rooma, and infinile csau- 
tion was ncceanry to prevent any noiae being made. 
Tlie alighteat might route some of the occopanta of the 
chambers adjoining. Aa I went along slowly and 
with the lightest tiead that was poMible, the floor 
seemed to creak and snap under ray step as I had 
never before heard it do under the heaviest f(K>t. 1 
ielt almost certain that ihe roar would awake some 
one, fi>r to my excited senses, the boards seemed to 
crack with the loudness of thunder. At length 1 accom* 
pliahed the passage of more than half the entry» and 
had arrived at what I supposed must be the position 
of the sought-for chamber. The passage through which 
I had been voyaging was quite dork, and it for the 
fint time ilash«;d upon my mind that 1 bad no meaus 
of recogiiiaing the apartment of which f was in search 
I mode my way back as quietly as I coulJ, dencended 
into the dining-room and secured a candle, which I 
lighted by the great lamp in the ball, and returned 
over the perilous road which 1 had belbre tnid in vain. 
To ray great delight, 1 read by the light of the candle 
the wished finr title on one of the panels of an adja- 
cent room. 1 extinguished the candle, and gently 
tamed the knob of the door; it was locked ; of couiae 
there was sone one within. In pAinful peri^exiiy 1 
paced the floor several limes, nnoonscioaa of what I 
did. I leaned upon the side of the window and looked 
out in uneasy hopelessness of heart. Aa my eye fell 
vpon the distant sky, 1 thought that I saw the fatal 
streaks of the onward and resistless day. Half-mad 
with distraction of doubt and anzioty, I aiepped forward 
and knocked at the door of the chamber, determined 
to try the laat desperate suggestion which my ingenuity 
oonld supply. After repealed knockings, I was an- 
swered from within. 

*' Ills imperial majesty,'* said I, in a mechanical 
tone, " has summoned a council of state, on important 
business, and desires at once to see the oflieer of the 



I then retired some distance up the entry, and con- 
cealed myself behind a large pillar. In a few mi- 
notes a person came out of the room, and went in the 
direction frum which I had come. As soon as he 
was out of hearing. 1 came from my concealment and 
niahed into the chamber. I was just dashing at a 
pile of papen on a shelf in one comer of the room, 
when I discovered a person lying upon a sofa on the 
other side of the apartment. I oould have cried with 
vexation at this new mishap. I stood a moment to 
see if he moved, but finding him asleep, I crept to- 
wards the place where the document which I waa in 
aearoh of was most likoly to be found. I was certain 
af recognising it by a tri-colored riband which I had 
laced through the top of it. To my unotterable joy, I 
beheld the precious instrument on the very summit of 
a~ pile which lay npnn a large table. I seiaed it, aud 
having assured myself that there existed no mistake 
aa to the identity of the papers, in a moment it waa 
roaring in the great stove which warmed the apart- 
mmt, I watied till I beheld the last relic of it tam- 
ed to cinden, and then prepared to leave the raoa 
Md the pdaoe as I had come in. As I was in iIm 



middle of the floor, in my way to the entry, I glaneed 
my eye towards the sofa. The man was sitting up oo 
it, staring directly at me : be hod been awakened by 
the noise of closing the door of the stove. At ths 
same moment I heard the footsteps of the oflieer com* 
ing along the entry. 

To spring to the door and k>ck it, and to seise ths 
man within the loom by the throat belbre hfi could 
utter on alarm, were the eflorts of en instant. 1 drew 
a dagger with which I had provided myself^ and held 
it with my other hand to the back of his neck. 

'* If you struggle or make the slightest noiae," said 
I, *' you are a dead man. If you follow ne quietly, 
you shall not be hurt.*' 

Keeping my grasp upon his throat, I led hint haatUy 
to a door on the other aide of the room. I knew that 
there was an entrance to the palace gardens on that 
quarter of the building, and if I could prevent the 
escape of the man to give the alarm, and reach the 
ground before the officer oould gain odmisBiao to the 
room, I was pretty certain of eflecting my escape. 
The apartments through which we p ass e d were fortu- 
nately vacant, and I harried wtdi my prisoner along 
with breathless hsste. In spite of the imminent peril 
in which I was, thero was something irresistibly comic 
in the idea of dragging a man after me, or rather 
poshing him before me, to prevent hia doing me any 
injury. I gained at length the lower hall of thawing. 
The garden-door waa locked and the key absent. I 
sprang from the window, flew through the gronnds, 
snd fccaled the wall, with the rapidity of lightning. 
I knew that my hotel would not be open at that early 
hour, and 1 accordingly turned into an adjacent alley 
and threaded my way through a variety of ohacme 
streets, intending to wander through the city tili the 
day had dawned. 

I reached the hotel at sunrise, and ordered my florae 
to be instantly saddled. I went to my chamber and 
wrote another letter to the dtke of Roxenbnig in the 
room of that which I had prepared the night before. 
Widiout entering into detail, I staged the fact thai the 
deed which fixed upon him the weight of treason woo 
no longer in exietence; and I expressed a hope thai 
having dispelled the danger which my imprudenoe 
had brought upon him, would relieve ne in his mind 
from any injurious reflections. I then ex p b fa ied the 
motives which had influenced the course which I had 
adopted while with him, and with many aincere ex- 
pressions of gratitude, took my leave of him. WheQ 
this was finished, I drew up a memorial to the emperor, 
in whi?h I assun^ to myself all the guilt of the 
scheme which he had detected, and deekred the en- 
lire innocence of the nobles whom he had oirealed. 

These letters I delivered with appropriate directions 
ta the servant of the inn, and mounting ny heiae m 
die first yellow rays of the aan, turned ny back far 
ever on the busy city of Vienna. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The mom U on die moantaliu, 
And the breeze U in the »kj ; 

And like the sonnd offbuntaini 
Wave the raiUuifi lenvi « on kigh.* 



Through the dim, nirht-waited air, 
. The white river oTthe day, 
Like a tide of waters fUr, 
Makes its fresh »nd gbddening way. 



CratpfknL 



Never did the air play about my temples with a 
more daUcioufl nuAncss, than ai I cantered uncovered 
along the One avenue of liodene that stretches Tor 
several miles along the road as you issue from the 
louthem gate of the bright capital of Austria. Never 
did my Uood beat with a richer fulness or more Iri- 
umfrfMBt spirit. As i looked back over the events of 
the last few days, a deep beat of exultation vibrated 
through my soul. Some of the rarest and highest 
pleasures which it is possible ibr man to enjqy were 
mine. The irrepressible pride of Manirad, when the 
might of his human will drove back the baffled fiends, 
was mine, with greater fervor ; for while the magic 
of a spell had given force to hit words of aoom, the 
anaasiated energy of intellect had wumgbt my deliver- 
anee. I had vanquished Harford by the might of 
mind. I had met the stHiemes which he had matured 
in darkness and deceit, and had scattered them to the 
wind. 7 had ealmly parried the stroke of his ven- 
geance, and (he shock of failure bad even endangered 
hia own safety. As I thus tasted the keen delight of 
disappointing an enemy of his eager vengeance, I had 
likewise the more generous consciousness of having 
made a splendid sacrifice for friendship. The swelling 
pleasure, howbeit, on the whole, unworthy, which the 
proud man feels in a cold resilience from the proflered 
thanks of those whom he has largely served, and hi 
trampling on the sentiment whose force has urged him 
to high acts of valor, was mine. I had periled every 
thing for Roxenburg, and had even scorned to tell him 
of the danger; I had delivered them and myself from 
the toils of instant ruin ; and the thought made my 
cheek glow with triumph ; *' alone, I did ii." Thf se, 
and a thousand other consideratioos glaneed through 
By nund and stirred my feelings with a tumult of lofty 
deUghls. ** Hope elevated and joy brightened my 
cretL" 

111 J funns of nature seemed also U> be radiant with 
{MCttliai loveliness. Ou high, the breexe w as fretting 
tbe light clouds into beauty ; and around, the crystal 
<lew-drops were feathering the hills with a down of 
fiVuy. Never seemed to mo the air so orient with 
ioterblended gleams of paradisal brighiness as on this 
^By morning. The commonest objects seemed to 
1^ intenaety beaulifal ; and my spirit fed upon the 
■pleodof of the iashion of them as if it had been 
^HM. I oannot point the ravishment that atmo- 
'^hered my soul. 

Galbping still enwufd, in an uncertain tumult of 
^ •elight, ny mind was creating food for itself by boild- 
'^ig high visioM ef enferprise and eminence. A thou- 
I «f tmbitiott, m wliich I would embark, 



rose up before my sight. My sensibility and excite- 
ment increased eyery moment ; and I found it impos- 
sible to pause. At noon I was riding on with increased 
animation. The day was hot and cloudless, but with 
my bare head exposed to the ardent rays I siili urged 
my coarse along. At length, I became unable to dis* 
tinguish the features of the landscape; everything 
seemed to grow lurid and waste. The air appeared 
to be on fire, and thin flame to be compassing all the 
scene. I spurred my horse vehemently to escape from 
the suflbcating heat. At that moment, a ball of fire 
seemed to dart from the sun directly into my brain. 
In the next instant all was darkness. 

What followed, in the trance of inaensihility and 
the forgotten madness of delirium, I know not. When 
my recollection returned, I was conscious that I was 
lying in bed in some strange place, attended by kind 
persons, and surrounded by quietness and solitude. I 
had no energy to move or to speak, or to vary the 
changeless current of dreamy existence by a thoi^ht ' 
or a memory. The days, I knew, were coming and 
going, and a beautiful phantasm ever and anon drew 
aside the curtains and bent over me, but I could not 
look at her, nor did her presence rouse any emotion. 
I seemed to feel, and see, and hear, as through a dim 
and thick glass. 

Weeks passed by in this condition of life in death, 
when suddenly the Cika was removed from my being, 
and foil and perfect consciousness returned. It was 
towards the close of a miki afternoon, and the rich, 
yellow suDsei's sleepy light was streaming throagh the 
room. A deep and delightful calm waa upon my 
spirit, and the repose of profoundeat peace lay upon 
my heart. I raised the folds of the curtain and looked 
out into the apartment. Kneeling before a picture of 
the Virgin, ihat hung in the recess of the window, 
silent in the breathless ecstasy of adoration, was a 
young and beautiful girl. Her eye of lambent fire waa 
fixed in the rapt calninchs of unutterable love, and her 
lip was compressed and motionless. As the mellow 
light of the departing day fell with a flush of glory on 
her cheek, and bathed her glossy hair in brightness, 
a more enchanting picture never visited the painter's 
musings. I leaned upon the pillow and gazed upon 
her. and wished that that moment might never paa 
away. 

In a few minutes she rose and walked towards my 
couch. When she saw that I was restored to con- 
sciousness, and that ray eye bad recovered its exprei^ 
sion of life, a faint glow of surprise and pleasure 
flashed through her face. 

** How do you find yourself ?" said she,'in a voice 
of exquisite softness, and gazing in my countenance 
with deep interest. 

*'Well! very well!" said I, and the feebleness of 
my tone just showed me how weak I was. I took her 
hand in mine ; " And yon have watched me. and been 
kind to me ! I thought that I was in my father^ howe, 
and tho spirit of my sister visited my couch." 

1 placed her hand upon my heart, and a timquil 
pletisure shrouded my spirit* 

tTobeeantbHied.] 
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THE PAN T H E O N 



Juno, Vertm Miners, Cef«, l>uall^ Vmoi, Mw, M«rcurit«, Neplunui, Jupiter, Vukwrni, ApoU«.-Eii«iw. 



No. 1. I 

JUPITER BRONTETES. 
Ab Jore prindpium MnMB : JoTii omnia plena. - ni:jr«^ 
Two? ixw wfl^oigyw «fi»»'To« ni XK"* 

Tow >«^ i«ro irxjryw fwwwc w«t, i^OtfCir. 

KAEAN6H2. 

High on tlie golden aummit of a mound, 
Whoae adamantine rocka environ round 
The eaatem heaven with blazing parapet, 
The awful synod of the gods waa met : 
O'er cheeka immortal— mortal palenen ipread. 
And eipectation atood aghatt with dread. 
While robed in majeaty, unmoved, alone, 
In coMciona power reclin'd the Thunderer on hia 
throne. 

Beneath, the giant aona of earth, with tread 
Mi^eatic, ahook the valley's startled bed, 
And mingling all their hosts, at length disclosed 
The mftishalted ranks in dread array disposed ; 
Fierce as the whirlwind sweeps in fury by, 
Their shout of mad defiance rent the sky ; 
And wild as mountain oaks, by tempest riven, 
Each raised his brawny brows and toased his arma to 
heaven. 

With dread consent the diaerobaitled bands 
Round Ona fold their kmg and brawny hands; 
Andres they urge their giant force amain. 
The writhing mountain groans with very pain. 
Till from its deep fonndatian torn, with shock 
That crushed its mighty ribs of solid lock. 
Up Pelion heaved, upon its top it stood, 
With all its craggy rocks and all its wealth of wood. 

Elate with hope and flushed with wrath and pride, 
They clambered up the mountkin's rugged side, 
And ranged upon iu awful steep, prepare 
On heaven to pour their magazines of war : 
His arrows, Typbon — Mimas, rocks uprent, — 
EnceladuB, whole blazing forests sent ; 
While from their bases torn, Porpbyrion huiled 
Vast hitls like fragments of a late disruptured world. 

Fierce raged the dot of war: in echoing ahock * 
Trunk shivered trunk, and rock was crashed on rock ; 
Huge blazing trees abed down their boughs like rain. 
In Btorm of fire that deluged all the plain, 
And robed in flames and clouds of gloomy dread. 
O'er heaven's vast realm wide wasting ruin spread; 
Yet from the boaM^ of Jove's mighty ahield, 
Fell harmlesa all the blazing horron of the field. 



Then waking all his wrath, th' Olympian aire 
Shook his dread hair and bent hia browa in ire. 
Seized the red bolt, and through the rock-ribbed 

mound 
Drove floroely, strewing all the fiagmenta round; 
And quaking rock and quivering mountain teU 
Where gnawed by fire the iEmean brotheis firfl, 
Olympus trembled at the shock, and main. 
And earth, and aiartled heU gave back the swmd 

again. Emdtmiow. 



No. 2. 
VENUS APHRODITE, 
ona tok*, iiueeptt loto, palre edita toAK^Avmiui. 
nOIKIAOePON, *8*F<T, AfjflAr*, 

2An««* 

The chariot of Aurora now had rolled 
In burning beauty, from the reddening sea. 

And parted was the tissue veil of gold 
Enshrouding earth within iu drapery ; 

Smiles lit the ocean waves, the stream, the grove. 
The rugged moontain peaks ; and harmony. 

Awakening around, beneath, above, 

With voice of music hailed the heavenly queen of lore. 

Amid the light and gossamer form, the world 
Of waters gathered, as it rose and fell 

Like beauty's heaving bosom, slowly curled 
From out the depths a rosy-colored shell. 

That tinged the waters with the blush it wore ; 
As with a merry chime, in fluctuant aweH. 

Afar to Paphos' golded sanded shore. 

The ocean's richest pearl in glittering bark they bora 

There in her rosy car of shell, reclined 
The ocean-bom with brow and eyea of light-^ 

The dew-gemmed treasea flaunting on the wind. 
Her naked beauties shading from the eight. 

That else with pain the senses had oppieased ; 
While in her smile th' enamoured waves gnw 
bright, 

And the cool ain around her cheek and braeit 

Grew warm, and by their blush the Deity oonftaed. 

And on that creecent bark's transparent pnw. 

Sat Cupid waving his bright purple wing>> 
To cool the fervor of his mistress' brow ; 

And while the keel through aparidiog vnt»> 
springs. 
The lovely Gracea, with their aooea 

And the Nereidea, in living riogz 

Of beauty, did the goddess circle roa 

To whose imperial away creation waa dia bound. 

SHDfiaoii. 
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PAGES FROM 

THE DIARY OF A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER. 



Na II. 
THE COUNTERFEITER. 



<* There*! noug[ht so monitroat, but the mind of man, 

In some condiuons, maj be brought t' apprave. 

I'heft, sacrile^ie, treason and pamcide, 

yrben flattenng opportunity enticed. 

And desperation drore, hare been committed 

By those who once would start to hear them named.** 

LUU** Fatal Curiotity, 



It is a lonowfol fact, that in this country, as in Eng- 
land, the ayatem of roguery and public depredation 
hat arrived to a state of perfection that renders it, in 
its Tarious branches and claseifications, as reguUur and 
methodical as almost any one of the various occupa- 
tions to which mankind, in civilized communities, are 
devoted. 

As In the law, there is the barrister and the ser- 
geant, the advocate and the counsellor, the clerk and 
the conveysncer ; or in medicine, the apothecary and 
the prescribing physicisn, the Thompsonian and the 
Morrinonian, the homoepathist and the regular facul- 
ty, the surgeon and the dentist, — so in the prosecution 
of crime, there is a distinct branch of the community, 
known to the police, in all the principal cities of our 
imkm, who pursue their course of depredation with a 
■ystem and individuality of department, that is as pe- 
culiar for its boldness and method, as it is appalling 
to the progreas of civil and moral reform. 

The veteran officer of the police, when the intelli- 
gence of a recent crime is made known to him, seeks 
£nt to ascertain precisely in what form the injury has 
Iwen committed, and then refers to his catalogue of 
names of those who are devoted to that particular 
branch of offences, to fix his suspicions, and to predicate 
his icrutiny. His correspondence 'informs him when 
any name upon his list in any department, is suspend- 
ed, by temporary removal from the scenes of action, 
by virtue of the pulling of its owner, and if intelli- 
geuce is given to him of the propinquity of any of the 
genus, who belong to the character of the offence that 
has been committed, by directing hb energies upon 
them, and ferreting them closely, he seldom fails to 
make some discovery that brings him near to his ulti- 
mate object 

In crime, there is the bank robber and the house- 
breaker, the highwayman and the pickpocket, the 
wholeaale forger and the retailing publisher, and 
vther Tarieties, as separate, independent, and dia- 
tioct in their various branches as the mcQibors of 
>Dy two different occupations or professions to which 
hsaesi men are educated and devoted. It has af- 
^ed me, occasionally, no little amusement to observe 
^ inclignancy with which the practitioner in one of 

X 



the higher branchea of crime receivea the intelligence 
that he has been accused of an offence out <^ hii line, 
and I have eAen smiled to hear the reply to the alle- 
gation, when a forger has been' accused of picking th« 
pocket of a neighbor, or a housebreaker or burglar 
has been arrested for passsing counterfeit money* 
that " the police might have known him better than 
to believe that he would have been guilty of such 
an act" Such however is the prevalence of that 
strong characteristic of human nature — the pride of 
aristocracy. 

Thomas Brown, at one time a notorious forger and 
counterfeiter, was one of the proudest and most aris- 
tocratic of his kind, I have ever been made profession- 
ally acquainted with. His personal appearance gave 
him many advantages over the rest of his species, and 
his natural intelligence, improved by early educatioB» 
and a former association with a highly respectable 
class in the community, well fitted him for a distin- 
guished career of vice. No man of his age, perhapa* 
had as much experience in the servitude of the law,, 
and the regimen of prisons throughout tho United 
States, as Brown. He freely discoursed upon th«» ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the prison discipUne 
of the several States, and often ventured his strictures 
and suggestions with a sincerity and earnestness, that 
would have induced a stranger to have believed him 
a disinterested philanthropist, solely bent upon the 
moral amelioration of his unfortunate and deluded, 
fellow beings. 

Afler his discharge from two years' confinement in 
the State Prison, at Cherry Hill, I recollect to have 
asked his opinion of solitary confinement as a means 
of punishment and reform. In reply, with much aang 
/raid, he gave his approval of the treatment, espe- 
cially as it relieved the criminal from the necessity 
of associating with every one who had occasion to be- 
come a temporary inmate with him, but repudiated 
to derision the idea of the architect in believing that 
he had accomplished the fulness of solitary confine- 
ment in his closest cell in the plan of hii erection. 
" If,'* said he, i* you want a man to be entirely solitary, 
why build your cells square, as they are 7 If I grow 
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tirad ol lookiDg at the pkin blank wall that laterally 
•unounda me, I have a beautiful prospect and relief 
in turning my eyes upon the rich variety that ia of- 
fered to the mind in beholding the angle* formed by 
iho aomer»of my apartment. Build yow celb round 
if you want their inmaiei to be eolitary.*' 

Some of the leading incidents in Brow&'n lifb, as 
imparted to me by him, I have deemed worthy a re- 
cord. As there is always something romantic in the 
dawn of every career of virtuena or vicious di«iine- 
lion, ao was there in that of the notorious counlerfeii- 
er. Educated for a highly respectable sphere of life, 
and fitted in penonal eiterior for some accompli»h- 
nent in society. Brown had no plea of pincbiitg penu- 
ry, or refuge from the gripe of impending want, to 
palliate his secession from the paths of lionesry. But 
there was a more than ordinary iddu eo i en t—- a great 
object that first led him from the text of his ancestry. 
In early life he had become deeply enamored of a 
l#v«ly and eonfidifig girl oT very tender years, whose 
pflNiil§'hao evineed a msf decided oppoaitiofi to all 
ooamMOleaCion or intimacy between him and their 
oHiy eM M. 

TottVDid him, and Vb obviate an affaehment wttieb 
they per ce ive d wot rapidly becoming mattial, Rosa 
VMtt-MHitto a disiatit rehrtive,to Ibrtsnew assodations 
and to become caitanged to the predilectiont of her 
hone. 

Soitte time ela]«ed befbre his rewAve waa made to 
follow her. The conclusion, however, was made, 
and with a determined spirit, Brown so arranged his 
bt ni nei B es' to beguile the direction and object of his 
tnrv«l, and to excite no suspicion in the breasts of the 
pftrenti or his friends. A few days placed him at ihc 
side of Horn. Ben beholding, in all the freshness of 
young beauty, the obfect of his love, only more ripen- 
ed by the lapse of time, and rendered more interesting 
from the apprvhention of having lost her, he made 
hlmaeir known with a rfiaolniion to accomplish his pur- 
peaa, and to secuie his prise before the intervention 
of aflfidoos opposition could 'reach him. He practised 
his ihst deceit upon Rosa, by telling her he had come, 
with the consent of her parents, to return with her 
to them as man and wife. 

Rosa loved him, but the surprise was too great for 
her heart so readily to realise She had lefl her pa- 
rents, with the Ikst breath at parting impregnated 
vnth filial obedience, and knew the csnse of her exile 
from her home. Row to account for so sudderi and 
ao happy a change, she wss unable, and while she 
gave token of the joy which such intelligence had 
given her, she yet claimed the privilege of so much 
caution, and the relief of so much assurance as she 
could obtain by a fbrmal commtmicaiion with her pa- 
rents. That she should address them by letter imme- 
diately, and learn from the hand of her fa!h«»r the con- 
firmation of what had been represented to her, was 
readily agreed to. She accordingly addressed her pa- 
rents, expressing her hnppiness at the alteration of 
their spirit towards the object of her early atiat-hmeni. 
and requesting their formal approval of the denouemem 
ahe was in heart so easily prepared for. 

This letter was written, and, she believed', speedily 



despatched to them. But the vigUance of Brovm had 
intercepted this commonicatioo. After the lapse of 
the necessary lime, an answer was received, and all 
the representations of her lover were attested by the 
hand of her father, which was aa famiiiario her as her 
own. The requisite preparations were speedily made, 
and, amid the congreiulatiwns of surrounding friends, 
iho happy pair were united in the holy tie. The next 
day they set out for a tour to the fashionable re- 
eerte; which the season had thronged with the gay and 
light hearted ; and Roaa, losing sight of the world 
around her, seemed to live only in the hopes jand 
happiness of her union. 

In the mean time, Brown's resources had failed 
him, and he kite A no tvoy to replenish them without 
giving on heme the iineiligenco of his location. A 
friend of the father of his wife lived in the neighbor^ 

hood of ^ Springs, where he was then staying. 

To hira he made himself known, iniroduced his wife, 
and exhibrttaig a letter of credit, given in case' of «mef- 
ge»ey> aoccoeded wiihoiH difficcrfi/, in borfosvvng «■ 
sum laife enough to sviewer Mr pu rpeeei i Ibr souo 
ume, dpan the credit of ih« ftiher. ft soon beoaiM 
neosMarj^ la svoid the dlmgev of dnccfwry* to retnwvr 
from thia qoarter to some place of grcnter mtiretnom. 

Brown, with his wife, next proceeded to B ■ . 

In the interim, however, ihe inielKgenee of thcrnmr- 
riage bad reached the parentaof Roaa, and her Ihrlrer, 
distrecied almost to madness, had started in poranit of 
the fugitive pair. From the place' of his daugt/rer*a 
exile, where he learned the impmition that had Heen 
practieed upon his unsuspecting child, he puraaed them 
thrtmgh a course of fashionable and extravagant gaiety 
to the last place of their public armounrement. flere 
he received fVom the hand of his fl-iend, the acknow- 
ledgment of the son, for a sum of money of ounaidefa- 
ole amoam. paid, in case of neceiisity, at his written 
request, and upon his credit. If despair could ndd 
another pang to the phronxy of the parent, the ikther 
iiad it hens. His suspicions of the characior of rhe 
man that bad dieaied him of his child, were now re- 
alized; and to the unwilling separation of the idbl of 
his heart, was added the fearful apprehension of irre- 
trievable infkmy and shame. Beyond this, his aearcA 
was fruiileis; and in ihe agony of his bereavement, 
he retometl to the stjltiude of his home, to commune 
in cheerless dejection with the partnerof bis naisery 
and deprivation. 

A year elapsed, and brought no tidings of Riiaa to 
her parents. On a dreary day in the sucreding win- 
ter, a miserable temale stood at the diior of the hospi- 
table mansion of the heartbroken father, ^nd begged 
admission. It was, as usual, given. But what were 
the feelings of the inmates, when, feebly loitering in, 
dressed in the wretched habiliments of poverty, and 
deeply marked with the lineaments Of mo. they be- 
held the miserable wreck of their once beauiiful and 
buoyant Ro«a. The scene of rcogniiion was one of 
nirouel unearthly hurror The child ho'l preeerv«d 
i»ne remnant of her bridal poaaessioos only, from her 
(general destitution, and she stood spefM'hless liefore 
(hero, holding ii with a trembling hand, for ihe arrept- 
an«» of the father. His palsied hand could ararceljr 
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Bi oiwOMl s siiWd €vrel0fMf, and eiicloM4, h^ reMi 
afnge of pamtal admcmitMn ta bia ehiM, writtMi in 
a band ao raueb hk& h» ovrn as a i w a a t t» make faioi 
daabi m ftilaef bimwir, and ooaahidiDg utitb a di< 
l a tti— -to eelabraie bar nuptiak Witb Biomi, at tke 
bouae of bar friend, wbitbar tba had baais sant by 
biiBf with all piopnr and conmnant hmta. Tba lat- 
tav waaaigoad widi faiaowD naoMsand tkaaigiMiiire to 
eaaat in tba -reaamblHica of hia own paeuliar ohira^a- 
pky^ aa ID be eaknlatad to daoana tbaae Mnat intiiaata 
wlik it, on iba noei rigid aefOtiay^ 

Roaa bnd baan tba Tictin of fttnd and daoet)tioD, 
and- bar partPta l aaa iv a d bet to tbair atiM again. 

BfeovTDv in tba naanwbile, bad beeoaM engaipbad 
iD'Oricoa, and ataoefatad- with a band of the niott bB^ 
daMd aAMafty bad deaartad bia bonn» aftarhwing 
iMMfavad it niiaanibm AtMi dCMMfutlM)) and ofetemlan 
fipMl'Ma bmiithft Resnbad net dea»tad biia, iiow^ 
0¥0t^ ontH tdi« kmrned the eeroifaitf of tbr daom 
^vWah had baeir |i»roi!ioifn««l lipan Mm^ oMaignkig^ 
Wm Ibr the fiffi tkne, unhtf pnniMoliir^. 

A> tfrtahorkiva eatt aaf^itw alMaat attf-slNttlr iff 
thn. UMMit of a tmh^ m m sm t and honeat adiraiaity 
a«HMP onlf »• fltraqgtken her affeaiians nod^ tba 
t fli i bt kt bar oanidonea in tba (Ajtnt of bar of" 
Inttioaa ba onaa daainif ed, oir lat bin uMMla fainaair 
in4b* dodk of inftnyand crimen and tba banda wfaieb 
oMiad- hia ta a partAar in hia dartiay, eran in tba 
rmy arma of daatb, wiU feUl like aihaa to tba gnMmd 



Bro«fn aerved tba time of bia eonHDilnent in tba 
■tnin priaan. On bia Taleaaa» ba atappad ioio the world 
alaaa^ like one on whom tiM fiend bid aat bia nnrh, 
thnft nil dM worU might knew Uim. Ha felt ba had 
Ikn n iaci a t iOBi of an honeat oDomoniljr upon him, 
hni anki Mr skadaw to tba king of na, and that ba 
I aa fAa caivriet wherever be eihibiied 
He gave up tba proapabi of rethriring again 
tntlie warid, and wtning bia back upon haoeaiyv beni 
hia energies, with a demoniac perseverance, to the 
atnd/ and perintmiian of crinw^' Hia acoompiiah- 
imma of' paiaan^ and inteHigenea and general skill, 
nMrte'biniHn prine to the faay who gaiharad aroand 
hkm nnd an aCqnisnkra ta tba oldaat and molt ariMO' 
oMic^ of iba commainty of dime. Brown wna a 
panman^ and hia saoeaHfbl Argaty of the 8ig« 
i^f-tba paianf, bf wbiobdeeaptioo be heal made 
OHV lovcdf belQg hia wretahed viotia, and hia aOer 
aWteannpantha friend of the parent of bis dope, i» 
oMtininirt open a forged letter of credit, a largo sam 
of nwMOf , readily sflRirded a sedoctiva inelinatien to 
the coarse of his vicioas propensities. 

At this period, Brown was taken in hand by a nesl 
of tba most daring and finished counterfeiiers that 
have ever been discovered in this country. AAer be- 
ing well supplied -with money by them, and undergo- 
ing a scrutiny and probation of nearly a year's dura- 
tion, ha WInrat last prepared for his initiation into the 
mysteries and privacf of their seelnded e^vy. The 
de wa i pi ten of tkinplsne, sa giwn to me, was startling 
to the ansnapiciaas hdneatf with which we are aecos- 
1 to belHli lA Uliflia aronnd os^md, undar other 



ciroamamicea-ibaR these in which it was revealed to 
ma, wonid have axciled a hesitancy in my faith. 

Brown waa arnignedf in tba presence of three of 
theprhicipalst>f the korde, and after some daaalleiy 
conversatioa, was placed under the meat soleam, dia» 
boHeally conceived, and mast fearful oatba ever ultet^ 
ed from the lips of man, administered to him by the 
eldest of bn erfers that stood arOand bim. He ^mt 
then taken by tba hand by the man who had swam 
him in^ ami led, aooonpsnied by the odiers, ibroogli' 
an appa»emly intarmiaable labyrinth of alleys and * 
windings; until be was halted at the door of a frail 
and dilapfdated dd building, that seemed to have been 
Uoilt and deaeried by the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
coQntry> oentariaa ago. A shrill, but suppressed 
whistle, and a peculiar cough, was amweved by a 
magic opaotng of the door from the inshle, wiihoot the 
tiffpnemt alsistanea of haman agency. Therdanr into 
wtiich the door led^ if such a term be applieable to 
•neb a places waa a « dreary, hal^Aoored apartment^ 
eniireljr inidamished«-tha remnant of plastering tbaC 
once had been tkrown over tbe waMs, was- Iwn g iMg ' 
from above and on ail sides* in ragged and erunbliqg 
nMckerf of misery^ and nf*w cross piecas in the apei»> 
laraa in one skie of the bnilding, gave evSdetiea that 
there onee bad been an attempt at w ia de w s; ''Svrelyt" 
thoqgbt Brown, aa ha related his feelingi to me, " this 
most be a mockery tkniugb which I am passings to 
prepme me ler the flnnlintoodaction into their plaoa 
ofoeoupatian." 

In a moment be was bade to feMaw bia companiMs^ 
by dropping bimaalf through the gaping joist of the 
floor, and truaiing himsetf, m a darkness aa of the 
deadest ni^t, to their folhre guidancei 

A trap door wasL sprung, and with a eaotkms, yet 
unflinching step, he descended after his leader»ele|» 
by step, dntil he had reached the bottom of a long 
flight of stairs. Hera a light was atrdek, and all pat* 
ties sec Bw d ta btaatiie aa if a heavy reaponaibility had" 
been rewavedj or a great acce aap i ishsiant ac hi e v ed * 
Brown, With the advantage of the little light that waa- 
naw aflbrded, looked round htm ; he beheld nothkift 
btM the rough damp walla of the cell in which he 
■toed, witfaeat a sigh of die artisan, or bosiness about it. 
He WW 8oan« hewaver, led through aneiheraiaall open* 
ing in the side of the wnll, which waa diaaovefcd by 
removing a stMie or two frrtm one comer, and another 
lung flight of steps waa diselteed» which gave evidence 
on lookhig up them, of leaduig bim again into day> 
light.- 

Up thaee be Mlowed his cMvoy. and finally waa 
introduced into the work-shop of the niaster spirhs of 
crime. This last place was a small and very confined 
room, with no visible entrance save the mysterious 
and complicated one through which they had just 
passed, and was most singularly lighted by means of 
ground giflis sky-lights in the ceiling, neither of them 
of a diameter greater than the width of an ordinary 
shingle. 

Here sat a gray-beaded veteran, with large iron 
features, and a griaaly beard, that had not, from ap- 
peanmees, been reaped for nMOths— a small magnify- 
ing lens was fastened between the pitNnlnency of his 
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cheek bone and the projectkiD of the forehead ever 
hii deep iimkeD eye, and in hia hand waa a mall in- 
etmment, with which be had apparently been engaged 
upon a plate of steel that lay before hitt. Brown 
was -formerly introdaced, and gruffly received by the 
old man, with a cold expreaiion of a wish that he was 
no blow in his character. 

The next subrject of attention was the progress and 
variety of their labors. From various chests and hid- 
ing places in the room, dies of every variety, and in 
unlimited abundance, were produced, from the vari- 
ous combinations of wiiich, the similitude of almost 
any note in circulation could be impreawd upon the 
copper-plate in litUe time, while the graver of the old 
man would soon supply the fiic simile of the scrip in 
the body of the bill. 

From another hiding place in the little apartment, 
was produced a great variety of notes, updb aluKMi 
every institution in the middle and eastern states, all 
most beautifally finished, and printed upon paper that 
could excite no suspicion of the character of the in- 
strument in the mind of scrutiny itself. 

Here was the work — the result of the industry of 
time, and the almost finished assurance of the harvest 
of wealth that was to repay the seclusion and com- 
bined perseverance of active spirits for yeafs. The 
notes all wanted the signatures of the officers of the 
respective institutions, and to accomplish this work, 
had been the object of the solicitude and liberality 
that had so long been bestowed upon Brown, by the 
confederates who had gathered around him. 

Little ceremony was used, and genuine notes gf the 
various banks being procured, and a desk and every 
necessary utensil prepared. Brown was left alone lo 
perpetrate this last, most delicate, and skilful accom- 
plishment of the counterfeiter. 

In a few weeks, from the large mass of various 
notes, signed with most successful accuracy of imita- 
tion, a portion were selected to test their bearing in 
the market They went off well, and promised a rich 
repay to those engaged in the criminal enterprise. 
Large quantities^ were sold at liberal discounts, and 
dtaseminated through the country. Such, indeed, was 
their success, that in a moment of hardiness, one of 
the principal, who had, at times, been regarded as 
dangerous, on account of his levity and occasional in- 
dulgence in drink, ventured, at the challenge of one 
of his minions, to attempt the passing of one of their 
notes at the institution ft purported to have proceeded 
from,' and to obtain the change Ibr it. This rashness 
led to his arrest He happened to stand at the coun- 
ter of the bankf by the aide of a police officer, who 



recognised him, and immediately recommended a scru- 
tiny, which detJBcted the counterfeit, and prompted the 
pursuit which overtook the felon. His arrest was 
kept profi>ttndly secret, while4he detection oi the new 
emission of fraud, opened the intelligenoe of those in- 
terested, in some degree, to the extent of the march 
which bad been stolen upon them. 

Every assiduity waa uaed, and every promise held 
out, which could induce the priaoner to diacloae hia 
confederacy. At last, upon the promiae of libention 
and protection,'he conaented to become the evidence 
of the commonwealth, and, under the eacort of the po- 
lice, to betray the locus domidUm of hia associates. 

Early the next morning aAer the aneat, accompa- 
nied by a selected posse of offioera, armed to the 
teeth, the priaoner etarted on the miaaion of aurprise. 
At the time of hia penetrating their myaterkwa and 
deep rotirement. Brown waa seated at hia deak busily 
engaged in filling up the numerous packages of print- 
ed blanks before him, the old man was at his bench 
with his grsLvetf industriously at worj^ upon a new 
plate nearly finished, while the others of the gang 
were carefully classifying and apportioning the finish- 
ed notes, according to their respective names and de- 
nominations. The door was opened before a noise 
or foot>tread had awakened a suspicion of surprise. 
In an instant each man was seized and manacled. A 
careful note was taken of the occupancy of each at 
the moment— the trunks, dies, plates, tools, notes, and 
all the paraphernalia of the room were taken posses- 
sion of, and with great activity and vigilance con- 
veyed to the private office of the mayor. There was 
no escape, no palliation, no lenity for any of thenu 
Day aAer day disclosed new evidence of the deep- 
laid schemes and wide eitent of their nefariooa de- 
signs, and Brown, with his confederates, without a 
sympathy, or a kind compassion from a single eye, fe- 
ceived his sentence, on the various notes he was 
identified with, to solitary confinement for nearly half 
a score of years in the Eastern Penitentiary of this 
State. 

For a long while after the conviction, the ingeni- 
ously contrived presses, the skilfully devised dies, and 
the matchless counterfeiting of the signatures of the 
various officen of the institutions that had been the 
subjects of the fraud, remained at the office of the 
mayor, exciting the wonder of the most experimiced 
mechanics, the admiration of the first of our art^ts, 
and the astonishment of the whole community that 
were awakened to the schemes of depredation that 
had been prepared for them. Thus succeeded the 
first great public enterprise of the CouNTiaFirrKa. 



E P I 6 RAM S. 



SERMONS IN STONES. 
" She's secret as the grave, and so 

Her word yon cannot doubt it*' 
"True, but some graves have stones, you know. 

That teU one aU about if' 



A WARM RECEPTION. 
RusTious wrote a letter to his love. 

And filled it full of warm and keen desire ; 
He hoped to raise a flame, and so he did— 
The lady put his nonsense in the 6n. 
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MIRABILIA EXEMPLA 

BY A METROPOLITAN. 
No. II. 



* Our tlioug;hts are oars^their ends none of our fxvrn.'^'-'Shaktpeare. 



The Destmetion of Cooke'i Cire» at Baltimore, and Death, by Fire, of Fiftr-two Hones -Buminr of Caralry Barracks in 
GemuuiT ; Serenty Hones Burnt— Circos Ridmg: philosophieaUy explained— The Courier of St. JPetersburg— Speed of the 
Raeer— Flying Childen* Performances -English and American Hones— Eclipse and Henry Race, &c &c. 



In the course of the last month, the eztenaive 
baildmg in Front street, Baltimore, erected for thee* 
trical purposes, and used lately by Mr. Cooke and his 
well-appointed company of equestrians, was totally 
destroyed by fire, and the whole of the highly-trained 
and beautiful animals belonging to the establishment, 
miserably perished. We were present soon after the 
diacovery of the Hre, and heard the account of the 
ostler or groom, who slept in the stables under the 
■lage, in the centre of the horses* stalls, yet was una- 
ble to extricate any one of the animals under his care 
fipom the fniy of the flames. He describes his first 
diieoTeiy of the fire to have occurred only when the 
hoi coals of the bamiog raAers, that supported the 
stage, feU upon his bed. He got out, he could scarcely 
eay bow, but the roaring of the flames and the density 
of the smoke forbad the possibility of his return. He 
nentions the name of one of the horses which was 
standmg dose by the bedside with his back on fire. 
Another had his ears actually blazing. A person who 
slept in a small room near the orchestra, averred that 
the centre of the front of the house and the scenery . 
on the stage were in flames, while both the sides of 
the audience part were unii^ured. This assertion | 
fiiTors the prevalent opinion that it was the work of 
vk inceHdiaiy. j 

It was a piteous sight to observe the lamentations \ 
of the various individuals connected with the esta- 1 
Uishment, when they ascertained the impossibility of : 
the animals' rescue. Mr. Cooke wept tears of afieo I 
tioD at the kMB,.not of his property-«of all that he 
owned in the world— of the produce of a long and 
laborious life— but at the loss of his favorites, of the 
animals whose docility and intelligence had endear- 
ed them to his affections, and were actoally a portion 
of his family. One of the horses had been nearly 
fiAeen years in his possession ; many of them were 
unequalled in their training, the result of a long course 
of education and continued practice. Most of them 
had croawd the Atlantic with him and his family; and 
he had refiised extravagant prices tor some of his fa- 
vorites both in this country and in the old. 



I ramember to have heard an ofiioer, connected 
with one of the foreign legations, relate, in graphic 
tsras, the destmctkm, by fire, of the horses belonging 



to a German regiment of chasseurs. This event, 
which took place during the late war in Europe, oc- 
curred in one of the frontier towns in Germany ; the 
horses had been newly collected for a fresh raised 
corps, and were placed in the stjibles belonging to the 
barracks, awaiting the approach ef the men, who 
were daily arriving in small numbers from the va- 
rious adjacent districts. My informant was stationed 
at the barracks, but was unable to leave his room in 
consequence of a badly-healed wound having com- 
menced bleeding again, and requiring every possible 
attention and repose. In the depths of the night he 
was awakened by the cry of fire ; he hastened to the 
windows, some three or four stories from the ground, 
and found that the whole ^range of stabling was in 
flames. The long low roof was covered with a thatch 
of dry straw and weeds, and the flames ran with in- 
conceivable rapidity along the entire line of stabling, 
which stood out endways from the main body of the 
barracks. The wind carried the smoke and flames 
from the house, and as the roof burnt away, the of- 
ficer was able to see mto the interior of the stalls, and 
to discern the agony of ihe burning horses. It was 
supposed that the thatched roof caught fire from the 
lighted end of a cigar thrown from the room imme- 
diately under my informant, and just above one end 
of the stabling range. A high wind fanned the flame, 
and the roof was almost entirely consumed before the 
alarmed ostlers and attendanti were roused from their 
beds, or able to open the stable doors, and attempt the 
rescue of the horses. 

The falling flakes of fire from the roof soon ignited 
the straw used for littering, and the hay witl^D the 
racks. Unluckily the low roof had prevented the 
formation of lofts, or the horses might have been saved. 

The officer declared that at one time he could see 
the interior of the stable for upwards of fifty feet — the 
thin and distant rafters that supported the thatch be- 
ing half or wholly burnt, and not interfering with 
the sight below, which the remaining flames rendered 
as light as if illumined by the mid- day sun, although 
an occasional cloud of smoke from the burning straw 
for a moment dimmed the view, Some of the horses 
were standing as if paralyzed with fright, and were 
burnt to d^th in their halters ; others, bursting their 
fastenings, either by sundering the rope, or tearing the 
iron ring from its hold in the manger's side, shrieked 
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that horrid yell which hones only utier when feorfuUy 
alarmed — a yell, which, if the reader faaa not heard, he 
never can imagine; and with dreadful plunges and 
violent kicks, lamed themselves against the wall or 
posts, and died struggling to the last. Others, starting 
from iheir fiery bed, with blazing manes and ears, gal- 
loped madly up and down the stable's length, telling 
the madness of their pain and fright in an occasional 
shriek that rose above the ruar of ibe .flamasAod the 
cry of men. 

There were two eld troop horses in the stables, and 
.tfie«ffioer dednfed ilut tb^y cootiauad gcBoping *dc 
by side, from one end dftbeTaoge to the other, leap- 
ing over the dead and dying bodies of their comrades, 
with the practised regularity of the battle chaige. T^ 
▼arious docsm of the stables were at length opened : 
but the high wind drove the smoke and flames to seek 
eacape at every apertore. If the goshtng fire did not 
drive the assistants from the doors, the desperate rush- 
ing and kicking of the horses prevented the frightened 
ostlers from rescuing them from their fate, and upwards 
of seventy of the noble animals perished in the flames. 
t)ne of the troop homes, recognising the voice of his 
groom, rushed through the stable door: his ears, tall, 
and mane, were burnt to the merest stumps: huge 
blisters were on his sides ; his buttocks were.«coreh- 
ed and bloody, and his eyeballs aeemed bunting 
Trom their sockets. He galloped madly acroas the 
square, dashed h^dlong against a wall that opposed 
the straightness of his path, and dropped dead in the 
middle of the crowd. ' 



1 was very lately sittmg amongst a party of ladies 
and gentlemen who were enjoying the amusements 
of the circus, when one of the company propounded 
this simple question—^' Why do the horses and their 
riden lean to a certain degree with their sides towards 
the centre of the ring f I regret to say that it re- 
mained unexplained to our satisfaction, althongh the 
fiicta are simple and almost seli^videot 1 have be- 
Ibre me a philosophical explanation of the cause of 
this peculiarity, and offsr no apology for its insertion 
here. 

The bone is going at the rate of seven or eight 
miles an hour, and he is leaning to a certain degree 
with his side towards the centre of the ring. The 
quicker the speed, the greater is the degree of leaning 
inwtrds of the horse. The rhler, also, is similarly 
afleoted. He, too, leans inwards as much as the ani- 
mal on which he is standing. If you were to draw 
a straight line from the top of his head, it would go 
obliquely down to the outer feet of the hone, so much 
do both seem to present the same angle of inclination. 
Why is this leaning inwards f The immediate reason 
for this remarkable phenomenon is a natural or in- 
stinctive feeling of the horse and his rider. Both feel, 
that, if they did not lean inwards, they would be 
dashed over in an outward direction. In truth, they 
cannot help themselves from leaning. It would be 
out of their power to move mpidly round the ring in 
an upright posture. A consideration of the cause of 
this, leads us to a fint principle in the laws of motion. 



The principle is — and it was Sir Isaac Newton who 
diaeovered it— that " every body most penevereia its 
state of uniform motion in a straight line, unlets it 
be compelled to change that direction by some new 
force impressed upon it." That is to say, if you once 
put a body in motion, it will goon moving for ever, in 
asiraighi line, never stoppingtind never turning, uotil 
-some diflTerent kind of force or an obstacle alter iti 

The only reason why we do not see this exempli* 
fled in ordinary moving bodies, is, that they are all 
tfiraed wudBwd doiwn io tlao ««rth byjitHtclMB. 
Tbey «m cons|»nliy impeded by a eovntentHiVfiRoa. 
A similar principle exists in reference to the heavenly 
bodies. The planets, it is conceived, have been hurl- 
ed into space, from their common centre, the sun, and 
they would have proceeded onwards in a straight path 
for ever, had they not been restrained by a ooonter* 
acting attraction in the body of the sun ; and by a 
fine balanoe of the two tendencies or fbrrea-^the oa- 
ward tendency and the attractive tendency — the pla- 
nets have been obliged to pursue lines of direction 
round and round the sun, and which will laat as long 
as time endures. But what has all this to do with 
horsemanship? Here is the connection of the two 
things. The conatant tendency to go straight onward 
of any moWng body, whether a planet ot a trifling 
object, is only restrained, kept within bounds, by the 
counteracting force of attraction ; it is by no means 
extinguished. Therefore, in going round in a circle, 
there is a perpetual tendency to fly oflf in a ttiatght 
line ; and the greater the velocitjr in going round, so 
just the more powerful is the tendency. This incet* 
sent desire in a circular moving body to fly oflT, is sei- 
entifically called eentrifugci, that ia. cetdrt-fletingfom' 
We see it exemplified in a thousaixl ways in the ease 
of whirling bodies. In turning a circular frindtng-etone 
rapidly with water in contact with it, we percMve a rim 
of water fint rising on the stone, and next flying ofl*; 
and the more rapidly we turn th« atone, so does the 
water fly off with the greater force. The particles of 
water so projected always fly off in a straight Kne, 
which they preserve for an instant or two, till polled 
to the earth by attraction, which eauaoa thorn to All 
in a bending direction. The earth is balgod oot to a 
thickness of twenty-six miles greator at iIm oqaotor 
than at the polea, merely in coneeqaonoe of Ibis dis- 
position of the whirling mattor to fly off. like Ae wa- 
ter from the grinding-atono. If Hio earth wbified 
much fester than it does, the aea wouid bo tttrown off 
and the world would go to wreck. Tho reason lor 
the horse leaning inwards is now pretty apparsBt 
He feels an unconquerable tendency to fly off in a 
straight line, and this obliges him to loan inwaideto 
counteract such a dangerous impuleo. Ho is only do- 
ing all he can to overcome his rentrlAigal Ibrce. A 
horse quickly turning a corner feola ibo aamo oeosi* 
sity for leaning inwards to save himaolf. What is 
most worthy of remark, in all those caaea, is, that cen- 
trifugal force gets the better of attraction of gravita- 
tion to a certain extent. For instance, uoiilior a man 
nor a hone can stand still, and at fbo aamo time lean 
over to an angle of say forty or Mj dogreoa, sHIboat 
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Mkagrtm.hnmAB. fFhe tluBg u inpoMiUo. If he 
iOMipC it,. be will «trt«nly fall, that m, bo pulkd to 
Ite4pnmmd by- aitiaotion of gmiriiation. Bui lei cen- 
•liiAigal farae be put into active operation, and ece 
•bear opponie ia Um tesolt. Tbia neiw foree overcomes 
I to -a cenain degree. The force impelling 
I balancea ibe foroe impelling inwarda, and 
•baiwixt'tlw MvoiheMiiroal is kept ayspended in the 
air. How beautiful an example of thla is aeen in the 
ease of an acconpHsbed skater on ice! You see 
him moving in Jill Juoda of eiroalar er emviliaeBr 
paths en ibe smooth surface of the frmen liquid. 
You see him leaning over, poised on tbo side-edge of 
•.si^gle^jikale, an 0<fgo jas sharp as a koi&.iu»d desrri- 
hjQg jrith bis-person an angle of sixiy degrees to the 
hoiiann, and yet be deea not fiiU. Ferhapa be doM 
not know himself uhat it is that is supporthig him. 
Moving gracefully and safely in the circular path 
which his cbsngefal fancy directs, he constiiiues, lik^? 
.the innaaUian, a complete practical exoo^e of the 
operation of one iff nature's great primary Uiw«*. 

There is a sort of drama acted in the ring «t the 
cifcw, called The Courier of St. Petersburg. A. cou- 
rier is supposed to be despatched from St. Petersburg 
witb^fi letter in lijs, charge, which be ia ofdered to 
carry with the u tmoet diligence he can use. There 
is no spsaking { but the dumb show, the letter to be 
carried, the courier and bis horsee all tell the story of 
the piece. In order to travel with the utmost poasible 
epeed, the courier chooses to ride on six horseb at 
opce. This is, ol* course, nonsense ; but tl^e spectator 
ii so occupied by the spectacle, that he does not stop 
to ifx^Qlre why a man can ride quicker by going on 
six horses, than on one aHer another, stage by stage. 
Ton see the courier set the six horses off at a gallop 
round the ring. Sometimes there are two abreast, 
sometimes three, .and at other times the whole six 
The thing you have to admire is the wonderful ease 
with which the rider steps from the back of one horse 
to another. He is not disturbed by the velocity of 
the animals. Sometimes he feigns to fall asleep lying 
■cross their backs. Awakening with a start, ,ks Ja, 
•Mmingly about to fidl. and you wonder be is not 
dsshed lo the ground. But in all these performances 
be is quite at bia ease, because he is in the same oon- 
ditkw of motion •a.lhe Apnea. In.«teppi«g fvQia o«e 
bone to another be does not change bis condition. If, 
however, be were to try to step from the back ofjone., 
of the moving animals to a fixed object, he would as- 
•Qiedly ropssea a liall. f^ie pbeaoaseiifui of an ab- 
•ence of jaftag io th» ^hanging ef flaees of bodies 
poneming a mmian inna— lan, ia thos exemplified in 
the most paffiast iiwnnar iaaagiDable. There are, in- 
deed, no experiments illustrative of the principles 
whiebtiude ihO'iBMiaa of hodiaa, eo wiell- worth see- 
ing anl«alRdfi«g,ftft|baM^wfaicb may bewitneased in 
feala of hnwwuwwhip. 

The n^BQtt^paed.of'a cireuahoise when galloping 
round the ring, is not beyond ten miles in the hour ; 
the smalbep •f tbo. cifde, and the cootigoity of the 
borse, MmeflOtm^lbe pace «pp«»r more rapid 
t>^ it ie- Thfia-|»Y0 been aome ccwmdictory opi- 
I giveoOiMf aatp^oting the 4pefld 4r the horse ; 



a plain etatement of « lew faota may piaee the 'thing 
in its proper bearing. A eorrespoadent in the New 
York '* Spirit of the Ttaaee," the best paper in the 
Union for a lover of the sports of the turf, qiwtes an, 
extract from the Anmial Register for 1763, purporting 
to be a Review ef Monsieur Cendamine'e ** Tovr in 
Italy." In this extract, the velocity of the race batae ia 
philoaophicaliy eonsidered, but fke flMBaiewr, like all 
travellers in foreign laada, ebtaimd aiereiy beauty io- 
formation, and reasona optMi aeveiml inearraefc pradiaa- 
tions. Heeialea that the four mile «aune <atf{aw» 
arrarket, England, haa becn/rajneiifly ran «var inaiz 
minotee, six aecends. This is deeidedly wroBg ; tPly« 
ing Chlldefs*greaie«t performance was-overtbis eoune, 
in six minutes, fortyaeconds, and that was done -bat 
once. He mentions, also, a famona- hone oalled*49iar- 
ting, who sometime^ performed the first mile in « «u- 
nute, but there ia nothing of the sort on record, ft baa 
been said I hat Flying Childers went a mile in a minute, 
but there ia no certainty offset in the saying ; he enoa 
ran one-lbiid of a mUe in twenty seconds, but* be was 
some twelve aeconda over the minute when the mile 
was completed. Firetail, a&moas vacer, is said lobave 
gone a mite in one minute and four seconds, yet the 
recorded time of his race with Para|riun gives the 
first mile in one minute and thirty-eix seeonda. Thaae 
instances are sufficient to contradict the monaiem^a 
unsupported assertion that Starling 9omeHmes west 
his first mile in a minute. 

At the end of Cendamine'e remarks are some eluci- 
dations by Dr. Maty, Librarian to the British Museum. 
They are short, and we will copy them for the aake 
of making an emendatory statement. 

There are (says Dr. Maty) two courses at Newmar* 
ket— the long and the round. The firat is exactly 
four miles and three hundred and eighty yards ; the 
second is four miles, Uu four hundred yaids. Chil- 
ders, the swiftest horw ever remembered, has mnthe 
first course in seven minutes and thirty seconds, and 
the second in six minutes and forty seconds, which 
amoonis to forty-six feet nine inches French, in the se- 
cond- Whereas, all other horses except the foregoing, 
take at least seven muiutes and fifty seconds in com- 
pleting the first and longest course, and aeven minntea 
only in the aborteat— which is forty-fonT foet five or 
mx iocliea the secaixL Tlbeee are facts (adda Dr. 
Maty) which 1 believe to be true. I must alio add, 
Ib^t it is commonly supposed these couivers cover, at 
every bound, a space of ground twenty-four English 
feet in leQgib' 

The doctor is not <99a«t in bis atalaiMnts, or par- 
haps the courses hMe baaHvallerad aiMe Ibeir origi- 
nal formation. The loqg eouae, as Dr. Maty calls iU 
is now termed the Beacon CourBe^ and is just four 
miles ami thiae bnndfed and fii^-eigbt.ywds, by the 
Jockey Club lytoodaid adoMasuremant. The Round 
Course is net four hoodred ywrds l«ss thao four milea, 
but two hundred and fof ty-sevan* ar nnerbundred and 
fifty-three yards longer than Dr. Blaty's account Chil- 
ders* perforaMnce over the. Round Coune in six mi- 
nutes and forty aaeoiMis givas him seven fninntea and 
one second for the four miles, and the tima over the 
Beaooi^ Goume is aon^tbi D g langar atiU, wban radacad 
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lo the enctitudeof an American ibor-mile track. Bot 
ChiMen in 1721, did run' the diilance of foar milee 
in six minatea and forty-eight tecondi, carrying one 

, hundred and twenty-eight pounda. He covered 
twenty-five feet at every stroke when racing, and he 
'was once known to leap thirty feet upon level 
i;round. 

Bay Malton, an English race hoive, with a cross of 
Tulgar blood in his pedigree, ran four measured miles, 
over Tork Course, in seven minutes, forty-three se- 
conds and a half. Eclipse ran the same distance in 
«ight minutes, without any inducement to speed, and 
carrying the enormous burden (for a racer) of twelve 
stone, or one hundred and sixty-eight pounds. This, 
-when it is considered that every seven pounds is cai- 

. culated to make a difference of two hundred and forty 
yards In every four mile heat, speaks volumes for the 
power of Eclipse. 

Excepting the instance of the Flying Phenomenon, 
Childers, the American Eclipse and Henry race dis- 
plays better speed in a four mile heat than any of the 
above cited cases. Indeed, king's plates, originally 
given to encourage the breed of hoises in England, 
are now considered nuisances on race grounds, becaose 
of the necessary four mile heats to which they are 
appended. Some heavy old-breed racer generally walks 
over the course for the cup ; the modem breeders re- 
fusing to peril the chance of a twelve mile run. It is 
universally allowed, that the present system of bring- 
ing the English racer into competition before he has 
completed his second year, is sure to end in the dete- 
rioration of the breed. Bottom and soundness are sa- 
crificed to speed ov«r the one-mile course, and the 

. frequent frQure of the racer's legs before they come 
to their full power, proves the iniquity of the custom. 
Childers and Eclipse did not appear until they were 
five years old, but now the best hones of the day are 
frequently foundered and destroyed before ihey have 
attained that age. 



The great race between Eclipse and Heniy, on (he 
18th of May, 1823, stands first in American tinmU 
of racing. The time of one of the heals has ne- 
ver been beaten, but the race on Unkm Course, at 
New York, November 3d, 1837, between Mingo, 
Lady Clififden, Fanny Wyatt, and Picton, must, comi. 
dered as a whole, be pronounced to be the fastest 
four-mile day that ever occurred upon any noe-oooise 
in the world. 



The first heat, between Eclipse and 

Henry, was run in 7 min. 37 isc. 

Henry winning the heat. 
The second heat, won by Eclipse, in 7 ** 49 '* 
The third heat, won by Eelipse, in . 8 <* 24 " 



Making for the twelve miles, 23 



50< 



The first heat between Mingo, Lady 
Cliffilen, Fanny Wyatt, and Picton, 
was won by Picton, in ... 7 min. 44 sec. 

The second heat, won by Lady Cliff- 
den, in , . 7 *' 43} « 

The third heat, won by Lady Clifif- 
den, in 7 " 56J " 

Making, for the twelve miles, 23 " 24 " 



Fanny Wyatt came in second in each of the hurt 
two heats ; Mingo was pulled vp dead lame. This 
last horse has been victorious in several of the severest 
trials of speed and bottom. 

The English racing caleadan have nothing that 
can beat the above displajrs. The most extraordinary 
instance on record of the stoutnesss and speed of the 
English racer, is the performance of a horse named 
Quibbler, belonging to a Mr. Hull ; this fine animal 
once ran twenty-three miles round the flat at New- 
market, in fifty-seven minutes and ten seconds. 



PENSEZ AMOI, PAULINE 



Think of mk, when morning flashes 

Up the rosy eastern skies. 
Parting first the silken lashes 

From those glorious azure eyes. 

Think of me, when SoFs bright rays 
Fast exhale the morning dew. 

And the sultry noontide blaie 
Wilts the drooping flowret too. 

Think of me, when day-light lingers 
Round thy lattic*d bower at even, 

And the nig^t, with stealthy fingers. 
Gems the glittering vault of heaven. 



Think of me, at night's lone noon. 
Dreaming in thy peaceful aleepb 

Like the placid summer moon 
Smiling o*er the tranquil deep^ 

When the bloom of sweet spring-time 
Clads with flowen the hawthorn tree. 

And the heart beats quicker time^-> 
Then, dear maiden, think of me! 

Firmly sure, at each sweet hour. 
When thy thoughts do hither stray. 

Watching, I will bless the power 
Binds us heart to heart fifr ay» 
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THE FIRST SORR O W. 



The •till and nble night ! 
And a young mother, lone and silently 
Beiide the aad and solemn bed of death 
Knaeli watching. Tears, big, heavy tears, apace. 
Roll down the pale and sonken cheek, whence grief 
Awhile -has lur'd the roee-bud tints of beauty ; 
And the eyelid rais'd, fall fring'd and silken. 
And the deep-blae eye, pure, and uptum'd to Heaven 
Beseechingly. Her brow is clear and broad. 
And not a line has care or sorrow mark'd 
To tell that they were there. It U herfirH grief ; 
And the blow has well nigh stricken at once 
That tender chord within the human heart, 
Whose sharp and quick vibrations drive the mind 
To phrenzy and despair. But yet her heart 
Rss a strong hold upon the hope that lives 
In that bright world above us, and in Him 
Who sitteth on lh« throne of the high Heavens, 
^hose promises are holy ; and to Him 
Thns, in the hoar of grief and lamentation, 
She liAs her faltexing voice in quiet prayer. 
And pours her full heart's bitterness: 

Father! supreme and holy God ! 
1 bow beneath thy chastening rod. 

And bend the suppliant knee; 
Fond visions o*er my fancy start ; 
Oh, teach my weak and erring heart 

To look on high to Thee ! 

S4e teas myJirtH—my heart does still 
With fond and feverish pulses thrill 

As tbougbt toiU centre there; 
I would, bu& cannot burst the chain — 
I know all earthly things are vain — 

Oh, fill ro J heart with prayer ! 

Prayer, to the high, th' £teinal One, 
Whose brightest smiles so oft have shone. 

Whose love is ever near^- 
Prayer, that His outstretch'd arms may bear 
Beyond the reach of time or care 

The sweet babe slumbering here ^ 



The sweet babe slumbering here! How bright 
Those stars blaze thro' the ebon night, 

In pride and glory there ! 
The host above — the cold babe here. 
That host so bright — this form so dear. 

But mock my heart to prayer ! 

Sweet slumberer in death ! — no more 
'Shall that pure smile its influence pour, 

No more that voice be heard ; 
And the bright glance I loved so well. 
That spoke with more than magic spell, 

And the full bosom stirred. 

,God 



That glance shall speak no more!- 
My thoughts, my soul, are all abroad 

With this sweet child of earth ; 
But, oh, 'tis no unholy spell 
That makes this stricken bosom swell, 

And gives these visions birth. 

J strive to render aU to Thee — 
My child, my heart's best jeweFry, 

But earth will entrance win ,* 
And thought will wander back awhile. 
To kiss her lip— to catch her smile — 

Oh, God, can this be sin ! 

The sorrowing mother ceased. In gentle 
Her humble plaint was pour'd, and her full heart 
Was for a while nnburthened. But her eye 
Would ever seek the soft and lonely couch 
Whereon the first-bom pledge of youthful love 
Lay pillowed. And her sinking heart at timea 
Would quake with quick and violent emotioBS, 
Aa she would lift the cold and clammy corse 
And clasp it to her bosom. And, anon. 
When the sweet star-light crept with beauteous lay 
Within her chamber, she would stretch her aim 
And touch with gentle finger the pale cheek, 
To know if it were cold! And her sick heart. 
Struck with the consciousness that Death waa there, 
Weuld turn and hold sweet converse with its Maker- 
Wild and convulsive— dreamy, but sincere ; 
As if her soul would rise and say, "I would. 
Oh, God, I would, but must I give thee all!" 
Columbia, Pa. Al?. 



NAPOLEON PREPARING FOR WATERLOO. 

BY OLIVER O. M'CLEAN, QETTYBBUKOH, PENN. 



Tis written in heav'n — to his doom must he go ; 
His prison God rais'd in the sea long ago. 
And death has a sure archer waiting him there — 
Tis nuidden'd ambition with dart of despair. 
The thousands that round him obediently stand. 
Are bound like himself to the soul's distant land. 
And sparkling in splendor, will march in war's glee 
To eternity's kingdom his heralds to be. 
Bnt now that his day into darkness is hasting, 
Its light is in golden magnificence wasting, 
1 9 



For iho rays of his fame in the strength of his pow'r, 
Are radiantly closing round Waterloo's hour. 
And the muse as she now in a fond moment turns 
Her vision, where o'er him this sunset glow bums, 
Can almost imagine that hope's iris-wings 
Are fluttering there 'mongst those glorious things. 
In tempest and whirlwind his being has sped — 
His hours of existence like dark mists have fled. 
But his history's clouds to the muse appear mild, 
Even beautiful now, o*er his fame's evening piled. 



Tii« «B|irTI.BMAlI^« XA«AZIKS. 



THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 



MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOC^Y. 

KXHBITIirO 

CORRECT DATE8 

OF 

THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 

LAND AMD SKA FIGHTS, T&BATIB8, EXTRA ORDINARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, AHD 
OTHSR MATTERS, OONNEOTED WITH THE 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

The folbwing Calendftr hai beeo corapileJ at a great expenae of time and labor ; and will be emliuid 
every month till the year is cempleCed. Wo tnut that this perfectly novel arrangement will be acceptable 
to our Bubicriben, not only fiom the fnllnees and accaracy of the Chronology, bat from the consideration Ihit 
there is nothing of the same description in existence. It is assumed that no person will be guilty of ^e 
impropriety of copying this Calendar, which is private property, and has been duly entered as copyright, •^ 
cording to the provisions of the Act of Congress. 
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1803 
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1815 
1835- 
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1836 
1628 
1681 
1776 


— 




— 


1778 
1782 



1783 



1789 



The Federal Conefitulion adopted by Maryland. 

Died, aged 69, Cbrisiopher Gere, Governor and Fin« U. 8. Attorney-General of BfsBsehasetli. 

The New Tariff Bill, (Mr. Clay's,) passed the Senate of the U. & and aigiied 1^ the ftesidflDt 

Acknowledgnlent of the Independence of Texas passed the Senate of United States by Vote 
of 33 to 19. 

Bom, in Orange County, N. T. De Witt Clinton, many years Goveinor of New Yoikt vd 
prime mover of the Erie Canal .scheme. 

Beskm oannonaded by Aaserioaiis, fsom Lamb's Dam, Gobble HiU, end LedMMre's Pbiat 

Wreck of Ship Frances, of Mew York, on Arklow Bank. Crew saved. 

Died, in Bath County, Va. aged 77, General Samuel Blackburn, a Sokiier of the Revololioo. 
a dislingiiished Lawyer, and member of the Virginia Legislature. At his death he U* 
befated his slaves, 46 in number, and paid their expenses to Liberia. 

The Fort at Ninety Six, S. C unsaceessfully attacked by 200 Cherokee Indians. 

The Ship Inverness, and six other Vessels, freighted for England, bnmt by Amerieaas, neir 
Savannah, Georgia. 

The Britisb, under Colonel Provost, defeated the Americans at Briar Creek, Geoigia. 150 
killed, 162 prisoners. 

The first fire in Fhiladelphia (Whalebone Alloy) after the establishment of Hose Gompsniei- 

The Federal Constitution adopted by Louisiana. 

The Great Elm, at Kensington, near Philadelphia, blown down. Under this Tree, William 
Penn held his first Trsaly with the Indians, in 1682. 

War declared against Algiers by the United States. 

The second Session of the twenty-third Congress of the United States terminated, leaving si* 
most all the important measures which had been discussed and partially acted npoD, 
unfinished. 

Died, at Rockville, Maryland, aged 86, General John Smith, formerly member of Coogrev- 

Royal Charter granted by Charles the Pint for the Government of Massachusetts. 

William Penn, by Charter from Charles the Second, constituted Proprietor of Pennsylvaois- 

Americans established themselves on Dorchester Heights, near Boston. 

Commodore Hopkins took New Providence, and captured the Governor and Lientenant Go- 
vernor, with all the artillery, stores, dec. 

American Frigate, Alfred, captured by British Ships Ariadne and Ceres. 

The House of (Emmons resolved that whoever should advise His Majesty to prosecute an of- 
fensive War in America, should be deemed a public enemy. 

Official Returns in British Parliament stated that 43,633 men, exclusive of Offioera, had tora 
killed, or died in the American War, end that the Expenses of aaid War to the Ea^ 
Nation amounted to 615,615,455 dolUis. The expenses of the war to the United Scatsi 
amounted to 135,193,700 dollars. 

First Meeting of Federal Ongresa at New York, John Adams acting as Vice Prssidenti Ge* 
neral Waahington elected President Hie Inauguration took place April 90. 
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Gaoeral Washingum inaoganted Pmidmt of the U. S. ibr a wcood T«nii. John A^ms 

Vice President 
Joho Adams inaugurated President of the U. S. Thomas Jefferson, Vice PiMidoBt 
Thomas Jeifsrson inaugurated President of the U. S. Aann Burr, Vice Plresident. 
TboBMs Jefferson inanguraied Pceaident of the U. 8. for a seoood Term. Qeorge Clinton, 

Vice President 
James Madison inaugarated President of the U S. Qeoige Clinton, Vice IVesident 
James Madison Inaugurated President of the U. S. for a second Term. Elhridgfr Geny, Vice 

President. 
The British defeated by the Americans at Longwood, idx>utoiie hundred Bliles Aera Detroit 
James Monroe inaugurated President of the XJ. S. Daniel D. Tompkins, Vice President 
James Monroe inaugurated President of the U. S. /or a seeond Term. Daniel D. Tomp- , 

kins, Vice President. 
John Qnincy Adams inaugurated President of the U. S. John C. Calhoun, Viee Preeident 
General Andrew Jackson inaugurated President of the U. S. John C. Calhoun, Viee PnsUent 
The Tariff Act put into operation. 
General Andrew Jackaon inaugurated President of the U. 8. frr a second Tan. Blartin 

Van Buren, Vice President 
Died, at Bombay, aged 37. John Lowell, Jr. of Boston, a oelebrated traveller. 
Martin Van Buren inaugurated President of the XJ. S. Richard M. Johnson, Vice President 
Henry VII., granted a Patent to John Cabot and his three Sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and San- 

chius, for their discoveries on the American Continent. v 

Boston Massacre. The British Guard having been attacked by the Bostcnians, fired upon 

the Mob, and wounded several, whereof five died. This was the secend blood shed in 

defence of American Liberty. 
The Bill imposing Taxes upon glass, paper, pasteboard, white and red lead, painters' coloia, 

and tea, repealed by the British Government, excepting the tax on tea. 
Died, aged 44, Joseph Reed, Adjutant General in U. S. Army, Aid to Wadiington, and Pre- 
sident of Pennsylvania. Born in New Jersey. 
Died, at Raleigh, N. C. aged 58, John S. Ravenscroft, Bishop of North Carolina. 
Skirsnish at the Pass of Whitsell's Mill, on Reedy River, S. C, between the Light Brigade 
. «f American Army and the Van of the British, led by Lieutenant Colonel Webster, who 

crossed the stream uninjured, amidst a shower of bullets from a oorps «f twenty-five 

riflemen, chosen an skilful shots, many of whom fired two, and even three tiroes. 
Died, aged 63, James Madison, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Churoh in Vuginia. 
Died, at Lichfield, Coun. aged 81, Col. Benj. Tallmadge, a distinguished Revolutionary (XScer. 
Bexar, in Texas, aAer standing repeated attacks for two weeks, taken by the Mexicans, under 

Santa Anna. The garrison. 187 men, including the ONumander, Col. W. B. Tnvis, 

Col. David Crockett, and Col. James Bowie, were all slain, except the sick* and seven 

men who asked for quarter. 
Treaty with Florida Indians concluded by General Jessup. 
Bom, «t Providence, Rhode Island, Stephen Hopkins, one of the Signers of tfie Deckiation of 

. Independence. 
U. S. Frigate, Randolph, of 36 guns and 305 men, commanded by Captain Nicholas Biddle, 

blown up in action with British Sitip, Yarmouth. Four men only saved. Captain Bid- 
die was bom in Philadelphia, in the year 1751. 
Died, at New Haven. Conn, aged 57. William Bristol, Judge of U. S. Court, for the District 

of Connecticut 
Died, near Woodville, Mississippi, aged 40, William Haile, formerly member of Congrev 

from Mississippi. 
Died, at Germantown, Robert Hare, formerly Speaker of the Senate of Pennsylvania. 
Shock of Earthquake sensibly felt in the Middle States of America. 
The Bill for the relief of th^ Sufferers by the great Fire at New York, pa»ed the House of 

Representatives in Congress, by a Vote of 114 to 94. 
Columbus sailed from Cadix on bin last Voyage of Discovery. 
John Henry's Plot for the Dissolving of the Federation, disclosed to Congre«. He received 

50,000 dollars of the public money for the disclosure, and sailed to France. 
Died, at Philadelphia, aged 48, Gilbert R. Livingston, D. D. 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained a Charter for the Government of the Province of Maine. In 

1676, Massachusetts purchased the rights of Gorges' heirs for twelve hundred pounds 

sterling. 
The First Council and Assembly of Penasylvania met at Chestor. William Penn presided, 

and divided the Province into Counties, appointing Stieriffi, &c. 
The British Soldiery, contrary to orders, commenced plundering Boston. 
Died, aged 64. Joseph Hawley, a distingubhed American Patriot. Bom at Northampton, 

Massachusetts. 
U. S. Schooner, Adeline, encountered the British Schooner, Lottery, in the Night in Chesa- 
peake Bay« The latter supposed to be sunk. 
General Andrew Jackson appointed the first American Governor of Florida Territory. 
Died, at Bremen, Maine, aged 86. Com. Samuel Tucker, a distinguished Revolutionaiy Offieer. 
The Incorporation of Philadelphia sottled by Law. t n- 

An American Privateer, of 18 guns, called the General Armstrong, encountered the Pwe of 

an English Frigate, of 24 guns, for three quarters of an hour, within pirtfll diot, and 

succeeded in escaping with only 6 men killed and 16 wounded. 
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Deetractive Fire at Nashville, Teoneaaee. 

Died, aged 82, Benjamin West, the celebrated Painter. 

Died, at Grove, AUeghany County. Md.. aged 102, Captaii^ Charles Miel, a Rewlatiomtty 
OfiBcer. He was a native of England, served under Wolfe at Qaebeo— entered the Re- 
volationary Service-— was at the Battle of Bunker Hill, and Mrved to the end of the War. 

Charles 11. granted his Brother, the Duke of Tork, a Patent for the Lands between Sl Croiz 
and Pemequid, (Bristol,) New England. 

Groton, New England, burnt by the Indiaris, under King Philip. 

Shock of an Earthquake felt in Massachusetts and the adjoining States. 

The Earl of Effingham, an English Nobleman, resigned his Command when his Regiment 
was ordered to America, refusing to fight against his countrymen. 

The British Garrison at Mobile surrendered to the Spaniards. 

General Lincoln surrendered Charleston, S. C. to the British troops. 

The English Brig, Nancy, wrecked while entering Georgetown, S. C 

George III. confirmed the Act to restrain the Commerce of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina. 

General Jackson received the Ratification of the Treaty of Peace with England, and revoked 
his order of Martial Law. 

Great Flood on the Hudson River, and much damage done. 

Steamboat Benjamin Franklin exploded near Montgomery, Alabama; nearly 30 peiBona 
killed and wounded. 

William Ledra hanged in Massachusetts, for returning from Transportation, to which he bad 
been sentenced for being a Quaker. Several persons were also publicly whipped, ibr 
being Quakers. * 

The Duke of York confirmed his grant of East Jersey to tweWe proprietors, who had pur- 
chased Sir George Carteret's right 

The British Ship, Poictiera, 74, and the Belvidera Frigate, blockaded the Delaware River. 

Died, at Lancaster, Pa. Jasper Ya'es, Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Treaty concluded between the Cherokee Indians and the United States, wherein the Indiana 
agreed to cede their Lands east of the Mississippi, and retire to a Territory guaranteed to 
them in Arkansas. 

Columbus arrived at Spain nfier hia first Voyage of Discovery. 

Born, near Camden, South Carolina, Andrew Jackson, the seventh President of the United 
States. 

The British under Lord Curnwallis, defeated the Americans under General Greene, at Guild- 
ford Court House, North Carolina. 

Died, at Keene, N. H., aged 69, Samuel Dinsmoor, late Governor of New Hampshi^. " 

Died, John Leverett, Governor of Massachusetts. 

Born, in Virginia, James Madison, the fourth President of the United States. 

Battle between the French and English Fleets off Cape Henry. 

Act of Congress passed to establish a Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 

Died at West Farms, Westchester County. N. Y. aged 52, William Hoffman, M. D. 

Died, at Princeton, N. J. aged 80, Josiah Ferguson, a Revolutionary Oflicor. 

The Town of Warwick, New England, destroyed by the Indians, under King Philip. 

Commodore Hopkins evacuated New Providence. 

The British forces evacuated Boston, leaving behind them 250 cannon, 25,000 boaheb of 
Wheat, &c. 

Died, at New Yorl^ aged 52, Edward Miller, M. D. an eminent physician and litterateur. 

Died, at Philadelphia, James Montgomery, D. D. 

Died, at New York, aged 67. John Lang, senior Editor of N. Y. Gazette. He had been con- 
nected with the same paper fur nearly 40 years. 

The American Stamp Act repealed by the English Government. 

Died, at Albemarie Couniy, Virginia, Hugh Nelson, a celebrated Judge, member of Congreaa* 
and U. S. Minister to Spain. 

Died, at Philadelphia, nt an advanced age, Charles Smith, L.L.D. He was an eminent 
Judge of Common Plea». and the arranger of the Laws of Pennsylvania for publication. 

Died, at Frankford^ Pa. aged 38, Francis J. Harper, member of Congress elect from Pennsu 

Born, at Chester County, Pa. Thomas M'Kean. one of the Signers of the Declaration ef Inde- 
pendence; Chief Justice, and Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Great Fire in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Independence of Colombia, Mexico, and Peru, recognised by the United States. 

Died, at Washington City, aged 70, Jeremiah M'Lane, of Columbus, Ohio ; member of Con- 
gress, and Secretary of State. 

Died, at Schenectady, N. Y. Joseph C. Yates, Governor of New York, and Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of that State. 

The " One-hundred Dollar Act" became Law in Pennsylvania, giving power to Magistrates 
to determine suits to that amount. 

The City Bank of New York robbed of 220.000 dollars, of which 170,000 thousand were 
subsequently recovered. 

The original Wooden Citstle at Boston Harbor destroyed by Fire. 

Oreadfai Fire at New Orleans, which consumed the greatest part of the City. 

Three Hundred and Forty-seven of the Colonists in Virginia massacred by the Indians. 

Died, or Sinall-poi, aged 55, Jonathan Edwards, a most celebrated American Metaphjrsician 
and Theologian. 
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The Americao Stamp Act paned by the Britith Govemmeot 

Letten of Marque and Repriial inued by America against Great Britain. 

A Treaty concluded between the Cherokee Indiana and the United States. 

Commodore Decatur killed by Commodore Barron in an affair of honor. 

Violent Hurricane in Washington County, Ohio. 

Died, at Washington City, aged 82, General MounUoy Bailey, a ReTolationary Officer. 

Died, at Chester. N. H. John Bell, formerly Governor of New Hampshire. 

Died, at Knox County, Indiana, aged 90, Col. Francis Vigo, an emigrant from Sardinia, wha 
amassed a princely ibitune in America, and devoted every farthing to the support of the 
starving army of George Rogers Clark, engaged in the conquest of the soil from the In- 
dians. He lived many years in indigence, ashamed to orge his claims, till, just before 
his death, a few friends advocated his cause, and obtained from Government an allow- 
ance of his claims, to the amount of 30,000 dollars. 

Died, Fuddenly, John Carver, one of the Pilgrims, and the first Governor of the Colony at 
Plymouth. 

Robert Kidd executed for Piracy, at Execution Dock, on the banks of the Thames, England. 

Peekskill attacked by the English, under Colonel Bird. General M'Dougall retiredi after 
setting fire to the Stores. 

Died, in Philadelphia, Robert Hare, formerly Speaker of the Assembly of Pennsylvania. 

British Brig of War Penguin, 18 guns, captured by U. S. brig Hornet, 16 guns, Captain James 
Biddle ; the Penguin was so much injured that she sunk. 

Wreck of the Ship Natchez Belle on Abacco Reef; Crew all saved. 

Lotteries rendered illegal in Massachusetts. 

The Independence of the United States of America acknowledged by Spain. * 

Benjamin West, the American Painter, elected President of the Royal Academy at London. 

Died, at New York, aged 56, George Frederick Cooke, the celebrated Actor. 

Died, at Cumberland Island, near St Mary's, Georgia, aged 63, General Henry Lee, a cele- 
brated Revolniionnry Officer. 

Died, near Montgomery, Alabama, aged 67, Boiling Hall, formerly member of Congreas fbr 
Georgia. 

Commencement of the ICmbargo for 30 days; afterwards increased to 60. 

Two elegant Swordu, voted by Pennsylvania, were presented to Commodore Decatur and 
Lieutenant James Riddle, for their gallantry in destroying the U. S. Frigate Philadel- 
phia, which had fiilleu into the haiids ef the Tripolitans. 

Extraordinary High Ti<lo on the Coast of New England. At Boston the water rose upwards 
of 16 feet, and caused much damage. 

Died, at Washington City, aged 38, Charles Pinkney, junior Editor of the Sun. 

General Jackson attickod the Creek Indians at the Horse Shoe Bend, upon the Tallapoosa, 
and killed 600 VVarrtors. This action finished the Creek War. 

Died, at Bedford County, Pa. axed 51, John Tod, Jadge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Died, by his own hand, at Washington City, General James Blair, member of Congress lor 
South Carolina. 

Forty Houses and several Barns burnt by the Indians at Rehoboth, Mass. 

Awful Tornado affected Georgia. The storm ravaged a district upwards of six miles in 
width. 

General William Hull, found guilty of Treason by a Court Martial, for surrendering Detroit 
to the enemy, aod sentenced to be Shot Sentence remitted by the Executive. 

U. S. Frigate Essex, allocked by British Frigate Phoebe, and Sloop of War Cherub, and cap- 
lured, afker a desperate resistance of two hours and a half. 

Treaty signed between the United States of America and the King of Denmark. 

The Senate of the United States passed Resolutions against the exercise of the powers of the 
Executive, in ih^ Rentoval of the Deposites, and charging the President with assuming 
power and authority not conferred by the Constitution and Laws, but in derogation of both. 

Commencement of the Siege of Charleston by the English forces, under Sir Henry Clinton. 

Died, of Cholera, at Ilavanna, William Shaler, American Consul. He was the Author of 
'* Sketches of Algiers," written while filling the Consulate there. 

Died, at Elizabethtown. New Jersey, aged 84, Matthew Williamson, a Revolutionary Officer 
in the Commissariat Department. 

Colonel Fanning and five hundred and fourteen men massacred by the Mexicans. 

U. S. Farces, under General Wilkinson attacked La Cole Mills. Canada, but compelled to retire. 

Died, at Salem, N.J. aged 100, Edward Augustus Holyoke, a celebrated Physician, in prac- 
tice upwards of 79 years. 

Violent Hurricone in Muncy County, Virginia. 

The Boston Port Bill, interdicting all Commercial intercourao with the Port of Boston, in the 
Colony of Massachusetts, received the assent of the King of England. 

Died, at Elizabethtown, N. J. General Matthias Ogden, a brave Revolutionary Officer. He 
was one of the first Volunteers who joined Washington; he toiled with Arnold through 
the Wilderness to Quebec, and vas wounded in the Attack upon that City. 

Died, at Fredericksburg, Va. aged 73, Francis Asbury, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He had labored as an itinerant Minister for upwards of 50 years. 

The Buildings connected with the Treasury Department at Washington City, burnt. 

Great Fire at Ulica, N. Y. Damage. 100,000 dollars. 

The Navigation of the Hudson opened from New York to Albany,' after having been closed 

f;)r 115 days. zS, ^.^..^ 
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[Th« great popularity of the Swiw and Tytoleae Aiit has induced us to give the following exe»pllfiialkiD 
of the Mountaineer'a method of tinging called Jodeln. It ia a curioat and perfect apecifflen, oonatituling the 
entire range of ihia beautiful peculiarity olf intonation. Paaugea of thia kind are frequently sung by a ain^ 
voiee, and are introduced in the Gleei of the Peaaantiy, as a substitute for an instrumental acoompaauMnt] 
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TLL MEET THEE AT THE FESTIVAL, 



BT Miaa O. H. WATKa«41f. 



I'LLAtat Ihae at tbe ieitival, 111 be amid the train, 
Whtre mirth and langbtar jofooriy pniMio tbear marry 

fe^; 
111 neet thee in the lighted halls, and with the 

maiqver'c art, 
ni hide the bunung agony Aat preys upon ny heart 

111 meet ihee at the festival, and 'mong the giddy 

band; 
Agiin ihoalt seek me for the dance, again IMl yield 

my hand ; 
It ihall not tremble in thy clasp, its pnlse shall^ne'er 

reveal 
Tile uoy sorrows thou hast Uught this bruised heart 
. tefoel. 

ni ipeak to thee of other days, I'll bid thine eyes look 

back 
Upon those sonny scenes again, thro' memory's misty 

track; 
m speak of them with heartless glee, and not a tear 

Shan ten 
Bow fimdly jn my bosom rests their sweet, nnbroken 

spell. 



Mine eyes shall never, never droop* with grief -beibfe 

thine own, 
And I will leaoh oy lips to speak in naught but 

pleasure's tone; 
Unask'd, I'll pour with mirthfulnem in thine unwilling 

ear, 
Those early strains which thou eo oft hast fondly 

plead to hear. 

I'll meet thee with a glance as bright as that which 
decks thy face, 

For sorrow, on my blooming cheek, shall not have left 
a trace. 

And thoa shalt seek in vain to see, thro* all the wo- 
man's wiles. 

The iron tetering on the soul, gilt o'er with mirth and 
smiles. 

lil meet thee at the festival— go thou among 4m 

««yi 
I too wUl join the merry dance as gleeeomely as they; 
ril meet thee at the iMtival, and with tha naaqiier'a 

art 
ril hide the boning agony tiiat pieys npflii my hetit 
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THE CITY OF THE SULTAN. By Min Pardoe. Txdo VolwneB. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 

This work has been repeatedly criticised and as repeatedly praised. We have not marked a dissentient 
voice among the critical Cerberuses of the press. Lengthy extracts from the City of the Saltan have 
graced the pages of nearly every periodical publication in Europe and America; and each succeeding quota- 
tion but excites an eager desire for more. Miss Pardoe has well depicted the customs and manners of the 
beings of the East; she has had the rare advantage of being first in the field under the reforming sway of the 
present Sultan, and has ably used her advantages. While the novelty of her delineations charms the atten- 
tion, the vividness of her style, and the elegance of her descripti(»», carry the iascinatod reader into the very 
scenes she widies to portray. 

The various descriptions of the harems and mosques have gone the roands of the press — the following po- 
etical selection is peculiar in its difiference from the general style of the work, but it is unique, and better 
adapted for quotation than any disjointed portion of the picture. 

" Along the channel may be constantly seen clouds of aquatic birds of dusky plumage, speeding their rapid 
flight from the Euzine to the Propontis, or bending their restless course from thence back again to the Black 
Sra, never pausing for a moment to rest their weary wings on the fair green spots of earth that woo them on 
every side ; and it is only when a storm takes phice in the Sea ol Marmora or sweeps over the bosom of 
the Bosphorns, that they fly shrieking to the cypress forest of Scutari for shelter; and these the Turks believe 
to be the souls of the damned, who have found sepulchre beneath its boughs, and which are permitted, during 
a period of elementary commotion, to revisit the spot where their mortal bodies moulder; and there mouin 
together over the crimes and judgment of their misspent existence upon earth, while, during the gentler sea* 
sons, they are compelled to pass, incessantly within sight of the localities ihey loved in life, without the privi- 
lige of pansing even for one instant in the charmed flight to which they are condemned for all eternity. 

My mind was full of this legend when I visited the cen^etery — and I can offer no better apology for the 
wild venes that I strung together as I sat upon a fallen column in one of the gloomiest nooks of the forest, and 
amid the noonday twilight of the thick branches, while my companions wandered away among the graves. 

THE DAMNED S0UL9. 



Hark! *lis anight when the storm-god rides 

In triumph o'er the deep ; 
And the howling voice of the tempest chides 

The spirit that fain would sleep : 
When the clouds, like a sable bannered host. 

Crowd the dense and lurid sky ; 
And the ship and her crew are in darkness lost, 

As the blast roars rushing by. 

Toices are heard which summon men 

To a dark and nameless doom ; 
And spirits, beyond a mortal's ken, 

Are wandering through the gloom ; 
While the thunders leap from steep to steep, 

And the yellow lightnings flash. 
And the rocks reply to the riot on high. 

As the wild waves o'er them dash. 

And we are here, in this night of fear. 

Urged by a potent spell. 
Haunting the giade where our bones arc laid, 

Our tale of crime to tell. 
We have hither como through the midnifi;ht gloom, 

As the tempest about us rolls. 
To spread, 'mid the graves where the rank grass waves, 

The feast of the Damned Souls. 

Some have flown from the deep sea- caves 

Which the storm-won treasures hold ; 
And these are ihoy who through life were slaves 

To ihe sordid love of gold; 
No other light e'er meets their sight, 

Save the gleam of the yellow ore ; 
And loathe they there in their dark despair, 
_ What they idolized before. 



They have swept o'er the rude and raahing tide, 

Bestrewn with wreck and spoil. 
Where the shrieking seaman writhed and died 

'Mid his oruvailing toil ; 
And they rode the wave without power to save 

The wretch as be floated by ; 
And sighed to think, as they saw him aink. 

What a boon it was to die. 

Some were cast from the burning womh, 
' Whence the lava-floods have birth ; 
From fires which wither, but ne'er consume 

The rejected one of earth ; — 
And these are they who were once the prey 

Of the thirst that madmen know, 
When the world fur them is the diadem. 

That burns into the brow. 

They who croucli in the deepest gloom. 

Where no lightning-flash can dart. 
Who, chained in couples, have hither come. 

And can never be rent apart ; 
These are they whose life was a scene of strife. 

And who learnt, alas ! too late. 
That the years flew fast which they had cast 

On the altar of their hate. 

But, hark ! through the forest thore sweeps a wail 

More wild than the tempest blaat. 
As each commences the darkling tale 

Of the stern and shadowy past — 
And the spell that hos power, in this dread hour. 

No pang of ours controls; 
Nor may mortal dare in the watch to share. 

That is kept by the Damned Souls !" 
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YANKEE NOTIONa A Mcblsy. By Timo. TittkrwklIo ^Esq. One Vdume. Otii, Broaden, and 

Company. BoetoD. 

TtMOTHius Titter wEu,, we extend unto thee the hand of good fellowship, and expect the rotiun grasp in 
good &ith when it shall please thee to visit our city of right angles, or the spirit of locomotion shall induce 
m to cross the sound. We care not for the value of thy goodly list of " Contents ;" we speak not of the ex- 
cellence of thy various papers, albeit thy '* Broomstick" did smite us hard, " the Singing School" did make us 
Kream, and " The Science of Starvation" filled us with plentiful delight ; but we would fain eialt our voice 
in praise of thy delectable Preface, which, in our opinion, is the gem of thy work, although " Josh. Beanpole's 
Courtship" is conspicuous in the annals of fun. Pertmit us to mutilate thy handiwork, that our friends may 
judge of thy delectable conceits. 

The worst thing for a man's health is melancholy, but a good joke helps digestion and promotes longevity. 
A good joke, like a good sherris sack, hath a twofold operation. It asoemis me into the brain ; dries me there 
all the foolish, and dull, and crudy vapors which environ it; makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of 
nimble, fiery, delectable shapes, which acting slily and sympathetically upon the comers of the mouth, pro- 
doce hearty, jovial, honest laughter. The other property of your excellent joke is, the warming of the blood, 
which beibre, cold and settled, left the face long, the heart lumpish, the looks dumpish, and the whole inward 
and outward man most dismally frumpish ; — all which are the badge of pusillanimity, cynical sourness, and 
pModo-sapient self-conceit. But the joke warms it, and makes it course from the inwards to the parts ex- 
treffle, mollify the heart, tickle the ribs, expand the pericardium, inspirit the lungs, light up the bosom, clear 
ths oesophagus, lubricate the tongue, inspire the brain, sublimate the cerebellum, titillate the skull-bone, vivify 
the spiral marrow, and quicken the whole nervous system : so that man being jolly, becometh perforce, gener- 
ous, forgiving, liberal, communicative, frank, inquisitive, sympathetic, humane, and pious : and doeth noUe 
deeds without end. And thus goodness, mercy, munificence, public spirit, patriotiKm, and the whole host of 
social virtues and Christian charities come of joking. If I had a thousand sons, tho first human principle I 
would teach them, ahoold be to forswear doleful dumps and addict themselves to fun. 

What makes people dyspeptical, hypochondriacal, apoplectic, envious, rabid, fanatical, factious, qnarrelsome, 
iel6sh, consumptive, and short-lived ? The doctors say this and that, but they know nothing about it. Politi- 
cians and metaphysicians reason and speculate, but they cannot find out The true cause is that afore- 
mentioned chillineaa of the blood, occasioned by the want of good merriment: nothing else, depend upon it: 
lor since good jollity has declined,' nothing has gone on rightly among us. How came the heroes of seventy- 
«u ID /igiit so valiantly to the tone of Yankee Doodle ? Why simply because Yaitkee Doodle is a jolly,- jig* 
ging, miith-eicitiog tone. 

Quien canta, stis malea eapanta. 



THE GREAT METROl*OLlS. Sscomd Sbribb. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 

This work is written by a Mr. Grant, a parliamentary reporter to the London Morning Chronicle newspa- 
per, the author of " Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons," which obtained considerable noto- 
riety from their bold and sketchy manner. T)xe announcement of the first series of ** The Great Metropolia" 
excited great curiosity, which its appearance did not folly satisfy; its contents were pronounced oonunon-plaee 
*od stale y newspaper articles were embodied as matters of authority, and the pages of the v?ork were filled 
with transcriptions of guide-book data and show-catalogue details. But the hook sold well ; and another ae- 
ries was, as usual, deemed necessary by the author and the bookseller. The London critics find more fault 
with the second series than with the first ; but, m our opinion, without suflicient reason. The volumes be-. 
^ tis are more anecdotal and original, although the general reader will meet with many old acquaintances ; 
but oonsklerable information of the rarest quality and value is embodied in the present series, suflicient to 
noAtt its presence necessary upon the shelves of our library of reference. 

The opening chapter, ** Almacks," is an impertinence which a penny-a-liner only could design. A newspaper 
nport^, who, by the exertion of every possible human interest, could not obtain admission into the coterie at 
Willis's rooms, absolutely pretends to define the opinions, and gives extracts from the secret meetings, of their 
nightiaesMs the Lady-patronesses of this roost aristocratic assemblage, ongallantly stigmatising the seven 
"lates" of the fashionable world under opprobkNis and fictitious titles, althoagh in a previous page he has 
given the real appellations of these dames of ton. The whole chapter is ahout as correct as one of the de- 
scriptions of high life given in a vulgar fiAh-rate fashionable novel. 

"Rie article upon " Political Opinions" gives about as good an idea of London politics as a bucket-full of 
«It water does of the Atlantic Ocean. Mr. Grant has devoted this chapter to the exemplification merely of 
Pf^riA dections, pol-hotue meetingt, and radical dinners ; and he luxuriates in the slang and cockney hrawlingi 
with evident delight By the way, Mr. G. makes all his dramatis personss, whether thieves, policemen, ftr- . 
^n* jurymen, radicals, cockneys, or Irishmen, indulge in the same vulgar dialect. Mr. S ■ , who is de- 
nouDoed by him as the recent inventor of a new religion, was one. of Birkbeck's partners in the Illinoia 
iclMBe ; he was connected with the celebrated Thompson, who, with his son-in-law. Fearon, owned the 
Iwgest gin palaee in London, and figured conspicuously among the Freethinking Christiana before Mr. Grant 
was bora. 
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There are many little improprieties in the coarse of the work~«everal of the data enumerated in the 
charter entitled " Literature," are also given tinder the bead of " Authors and Publishers," and these le^itisos 
occur within a few pages of each other. Phrasea of doubtful use are current with Mr. Grant : the death of a 
man is described as a crosssing of " the well-known bourne of Shakspeare." A poet's description or alUision 
to a matter ef primeval antiquity eamiot give him a right and title, or nominal proprietary. Milton has writ- 
ten the finest deeoription of Ihe lower regioM «itanl, yet " Go to Milton's Hell,*' would aound but strangely. 
We hear of Dante's Inferno «■ the naase of a poem, but if a aCrsy ghiiai, wandering on the banks of the gloosir 
'Sifoc wone to ask old Charen If the attcan belbie him waa 8hakspeare's Bourne, h is likely that be wooki 
•Maeive a crack en his epiritual skull frem eoe of the paddles of the infernal ferryman. There is also s da- 
•aamable difieren6e in fheatyle ef variooa parts of the work ; some passages are partieularly well written, 
•aihiie othem are puerile and weak, aatborising the enpposition that difierent writers have been employed. 
The pages descriptive of various events in Newgate, are well done ; the aoihor becomes truly ekiquent, sad 
in fittuig language devolopes the horron of the jail. On the other hand, trite and common^place remarks sod 
wofol truisms frequently occur ; take the following pasnge as a sample. He is speaking of the keadlei who 
xiAg^ the bell upon the w#lks o( ibe Royal Exchange* for ihfi purpose of dtivii^ out tbe dilatoiytmeNkM)li,«hin 
>lbe kmvt ibr closing the gates has Aitivod. " My only aorpnse is that aome eity aristaonto do not, in a pa- 
fOKysm of wrath, eaused by bis uneeremonioos interruptions, take his bell, and smash it to pieces. To bs 
aura, ihey would repent it afterwards, and therefore it is belter they should not do it. I may add. th^ would 
have no right to do such a ihiug ; but when people act under the influence of a moaiVAtaffy etscitMMnt«thsf 
jometines do what is wrong." 

In the articlo upon ** Literature," wo avotold that about seven hwndred wmh irs. are. in ono way or another, 
o o n a o eted with the periodical literature of London ; and that abaut four thouiand penons get thttr li?tog 
there entirely by their literary labor. 

Tbe chapter descriptive of ** Tas Bank of Evoi^and" raoders this work one of the most dssimhle boaki 
extant We cannot beUevo that Mr. Grant wiole the whole of it himself; be «Mat have had ika 
«NBt p aw tr f ul and the iwoat vaknUe asaislatteo. It is a ooeapkle history of thia modero wonder of the 
world ; perfect in the thorough knowledge it displays of the power, resources, and uses of the banking privi- 
leges of tbe establislynent, und interesting from the variety of the information given ^ pon variaos inieresliflg 
jnoUMB fiooneclod with its history. Yie cwwiot protend In quote vif thing like a bod^ of maitoroiufibieat to 
^VA«n idoa of tbe valiio of this poitioB of the work--^ fow oatMcts, liir the ontorlaifUDont of dis foMier, 
are all that we can tffotd to publish. 

The largest amount of a bank note now in current circulation is for 1,0002. But it is said, though I csn- 
not pledge myself for the accuracy of the statement, that some time ago two notes for 100,0001. each, sod 
two other for 50,0002. each, were engraved and issued. It is added, that a plain butcher, who had amsaied 
an immense fortune in tbe lima of the war, wont one day with one of tbe 50,0002- notes lo a private bsnk- 
ing establishment, and asking the loan of 5,000/., proposed depositing the note in the banker's hands as seca- 
.ri(y ; adding he ha;d had it beside him for years. The 5000i. were of ooome forihooming at oooo ; but ths 
banker hinted to the butcher the folly of losing the interest on so large a sum as 50.0002- by keeping a nste 
Ibr that amouat in his drawers «* Voy. werry true, sir.*' said the latter, who was quite an illiterate maa, ** bat 
f foikes the look on't so werry veil, that I has got a t'other one of the ssme kind at home." Both the notsi 
"had aaaashow or- other eome tnlo hts hands, aod he had dotormined not lo part with thorn. 

.This ^e^tric individual was fosing, and the Bank of £i)gland was gaining, in the way of infoMitrUB.tho 
I (wo notes, rackooiog but five par ceaL, Urn «iaiple 1^ interest. tbe.sm$ll anm of ^,000 doUa^s^ gmx 
There is another story lold of a fentlonun Maiding in Portland -atroot, Loodon, .who fcaaMd^uid «zhibilid>iB 
jOne of tbe AparttnexUs of bis hfinse.Sot &vt oooaecntive yean, a bank poat bill for 30.0002. U JW ^ 
.tak^P 4awn jood converted into money by hie beini. This foolishly ostantfttious a^an loat 7.5Q0 doUM*** 
year, at simple interest, for five yearn, for tbo aake of exhibttiiig a email parallebycuoa of |»riBlad,|Viper lp,bi» 
.TJaitoiB, not oneof fvbom, he knew, dAra atoal the HwaauM, becauae thaoircamstaaoa of its heiBg<«>.4xk>M<^ 
.wai well known id the Bank Disectora, and if My poa«n other than himaelf had piaeanlod it for p a y e nf r 
tfihange, ho would have been " jxwinoed upon as a thiaC" 

•Vhooext note under 14002. is for500t There rnn others for M02., 8002 . 1002, 502,. and ao on downlo'SL, 
.wliieh last aMOont is now tbe iowost. Pievioos to 1759, the Bank never issued aay noiea of loss value tbaa 
SlOl That year it put a j^raat nnmber of 102. notoa ipiio ciienlation. In 1733, 52. nolea weio fitat isMMi 
and in 1797, 12. and 22 pound notes were also brotjgbt into use. when the Bank of Gnglaod stopped cash.pay- 
nents. The currency of the latter ceased in point of fact in 1823, and in 1829 they were formally prohibited 
by act of parliament. 

The Bank of England loses about 200,000 doUais a year from forgeries on the public funds. Jn 1803, i» 
losses from the frauds of the principal clerks and cashiers amounted to 1,700,000 dollars, and tbe foigeriei of 
Fauntleroy lost the bank a still larger sum. In the year 1820, three hundred and fifly persons wereoonvii^ttf^^ 
.of forgeries of various descriptions upon the Bank of England. 

There are fewiiigfata, peihape, better worth seeing in London, than that of the interior of the Bank of Eng* 
ikad. However eiilai«ed mv have been thooimngor'a idoaa of the oitent of the osiabliahnant, tho «^ 
thing itaelf is sure to exceed them ; he fonciaa, when taken from one ap artment to another, that boii r 
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to 866 the whole place ; iind he wonders, as he ffoes from one part of it to another, and sees so many peraoBi 
bosfly employed in them all, how there can be occupation for so many. Bot that department of the bank 
whkh* w Dught be eipectod, strikes (he siran|[er with ihe greatest astonishaneDt, is the large loeiD, whese the 
ordinary transactions of paying in and taking out money occur. The number of individuals employed in this 
department of the bank alone, is, I should suppose from a rough goe^s, from seveniy to eighty. Then there 
10 the everlasting bustle caused by personi coming in and going out, on the outside ef the counters. This 
-dapMtnent, indeed, has all the appearanoe ef a roarhat-plaoe. There is a. oniwd of persons constantly ppe- 
■— y^miri Ikmf AM M^^my woving ehout as if in the open stfsetf. But the most inteiestiDg sight of •ll,.{wd 
ihst whifib ia aJie.lOvrivet the stranger's eye as fixedly as if there were some charm in it, is the qnaiuity pf 
gold be aeea lying scattered on all parts of the counters, coupled with the lai^e bundles of notes he sees ia 
the hands ef the payers and receivers. Sovereigns He here and there in heaps, like so many mountains in 
'Woislore. Vhe extent ef bi|8tn6ss dene in this department of the bank in the eewae of a day, is great be- 
fsari a aii at e ffiy eoe ooold previoualy ioagioe .within the bousda ef prohabUity. I am aasvied by one 4siio 
km bean tmmy fewa.in the establishment, tbatw the article of jDvereigm alope,JUepirig out of view haftk* 
JMlift M fHPUtw «f a million of pounds sterling will sometimes exchange hands between the bank and its cie- 
diiofe. in the coujae of the eight hours the establishment is open. I have heard the entire amount of money, 
including bank post bills, gcc., which is turned over, on an average, fn one day at the bank, variously eati- 
•B8i»1. ^The lowest eatisMta is S,MO,OOOZ., and tbe highest 8.500,€00Z 1^ quantity of boMness eriskig 
'fisB -puirnKm MeeoMa is very great ;' the number of these varies as a matter of oeiivK. )I believe it ie«t pve- 
^MBt'betwwp twelve and fourteen thoosaud. 

I have aometimes endeavoured to form an estinoate of the number of persons who receive their dividends 
oo the first day of every half-year on which they are payable ; but it is difficult to come to any very confident 
eoaelnaion on the sol^ect T am satisfied I am under the mark when I say it eieceeds ten thousand ; perhaps I 
sseald'iial bO'larwiioqg'kSMie I to eoRipate the sum paid away hy tfaci bank ea that day aadividends,at 500.(NiM ; 
hut aCtmne, wHbag Uhe certain data to go en in aiicb a case existsr-so'that thie iaenly lo berogafded «b h. 

%e number of penDns employed in one way or other in the Bank of £ngland, is so great, that they may 
ha said to form a little community of themselves. The number of clerks alone, though occasionally varying, 
B never under 900. The number of engravers, and printeis of notes, in the constant employment of the 
bank, is 98. The eahuies ef the ekrha vary from SOOi dosm lo 115L per annnm. The entiie ameont paid 
$>Um'mmmmraum9i the eslabliRlwMBt, «bNtt 1000 in.qunJiier, is opwaidft^f.fiAOjOOOt. 

The •rtisle w the "•St9ck EUcba«ge" is liill jsnd lamnsitig, wiUi many uogoltf .anecdotas of distinguisfaad 
jpecolaloip. The jdivisions nnder, the hiMd» " Beyjil £xohapge," " Newgate," " Old Bailey," and " FenoyiH- 
XaOMtrs." Are vMtti.Madiog,.p«irtiantorly Iha <ihapter descriptive Qf tkn prisons of tho Great M^tiopoli^. 



ITHJi: DIVORCED. By Udy CaA«u>TTX Bwbly. .^^oo VdumB. Carey and Hart. 

Tma, although a melancholy, is a deeply interesting history-^and we gather from the last psge that it is not 
afietitioaa one ; — we can readily believe it, and heartily recommend a perusal to the novel-reading public ; 
sipecially to the younger portion of it, whom, if we understand the lady rightly, it is especially meant to 
warn and admonish. A tone of pure and lofty principle pervades the narrative, well calculated to promote 
the beat interests of morality. Lady Buryjs no compromiser— no apologist of venial trespassers — but lashes 
with an unsparing hand the crime and criminals — teaching her lesson prospeedvdy — sheet once startles her 
leaden with the fearful conse^icsncss of transgression, as the best method of awakening their minds to the 
Ending aelfishnaas of unlawful passion. As specimens of the authorem* power in putting the question 
■home, we aelect the fbllowing : 



_ were Imms wban Lsrd liostaMl huaoDtedlbestephe h«d tahan. Hew eha«ld it be •thei wIm^ 
^'tbHigb the WEorld have so decided the qjiestien of wrong and right jv 4o make the man m Jttch eaias 
inumcnkte, the woman impure— though the one is thrust out of society, the lauer is courted and well received. 
StUl no man can be inwardly at ease, who sees bis wife set apart as a thing the good avoid, and the worldly 
iw li».a«toiowledge«.}«at their owa^errors might be dmwn oat to light by the contact 

*Qie children of Ihe^eoond marriage Uarn the history of the first, and the knowledge crushes the hopes of 
thiireiiBtence- 

8o jjken my ^ai wrzow was caused by my mother's guilt-^e who hat jo coaxed aad doted on me. is, in fMt, 
.'99 Jioiat eBe»y-<-lhore is an end of my reverence for my parent. 1 no longer can consider oar home as the 
Jibais4if .virtnoualave— no, all the ties which bind as together as » family— ^hich make them my parwts— 
^ikjihjmta. Henry And we brother and siater Are sinfol-i^-we onght never to have existed. 

Ihe e«d story tboaclooaa : 

lady HofWd's history aflbrds a fearful example to those whose aflections, like hers, are unhallowed — who 
^M 4ia.lhe. brink of the precipice. Oh may all such take warning from this mehmcholy statement. 

Bsm wmkapd inadequate our own strength is to upheld us in the path of duty — how terrible are the con- 
AWiBOBcaa of the gtiilty joy of those who buy it at the price of virtue-^how sure the punishment, even.in 
t\k wwid«-haw kr short anch atiachmento 4u of giving the feUaity which they psomise— and that years nf 
:9«i|0m kivailtntioQ, of sorrow, Aod ef trial, would be insufficient lo Atone iprain, wan there not a higher 
piwer willing tnd able to save even to the uttermost 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANKS LONDON COMIC ALMANAC, for 1838. By Riqdum Funnidob, Gknt. 

The purchasers of (he stale jokes and newspaper cuttings (hat are printed in America, in the fonn of Comic 
Almanacs, with vulgar wood engravings and nigger songs, and the filling concomitants of battered type and 
whitey-brown paper, can have but little idea of the humorous and elegant work before us. The mecbanical 
execution, both letter pren and copperplate, is of the best description; twelve plates illustrative of the montha, 
exhibit Cruikshank's inimitable talents in the most favorable light — the subjects and details are almost entirely 
local ; inspection alone can give a proper notion of the genuine humor and minute display of that vividi m» 
atnmi in which the modem Ifogarth is known to excel. There is nothing of the grossnesa of cancatare in 
the exemplification of Cruikbhonk's designs ; the prurient fancy of the great master of the satirical school of 
painting has not excited our favorite «rtist to imitation, nor has the popolarity attending Rowlandson's vnlga- 
rities induced him to debase the proprieties of his art; his humor is the fun of a gentleman, the result of an 
innate perception of the ludicrous, matured by intimacy with every variety of human life. It is to be regretted 
that his powers are frittered away in the execution of local and temporary subjects ; the light and frivolous 
nature of the publications upon which he is constantly employed, ibrbid the possibility of his achievement 
of more extended designs ; indeed we often wonder at the multiplicity of effect crowded most happily into a 
picture but a few inches square. In the work before ns. there are single figures but half an inch in height 
that tell a joke as palpably as could pages of dcsoriptive letter press. 

Besides tho twelve copperplates, each month is illustrated by a head piece, an engraving on wood, from 
a design by Cruikshank. Innumerable petite figures of fun dot every page, forming puns to the eye, and 
giving zest to every line of the letter preas, which is so perfectly Londonixli in its bearing as to almost deny 
us the chonce of furnishing any saiisfactory extract. VVe know not who are t!ie scribes of the Comic Almanac, 
or who ensconces bimsolf beneath (bo cognomen of Rigdum Funnidos, but we boldly profess to prefer the 
work before us to ihe productions of Hood. There is a capital letter from Miss Henrietta Julia Wiggins on 
her travels, to her sister Miss Adelaide Theresa ditto, with a short postscript from mamma, and another from 
papa. The young lady's letter is full of bad French, and describes the family's peregrination from EIngland 
to France ; with a recapitulation of the mishaps endured by the cockneys in their visit to the land of Gaul. 
The ma hires a French ladies-maid in London, and bargains for the whole of the trip, but tho demoiselle leaves 
her mistress when she lands in France, khidly informing Mrs. Wiggins that she only engaged her passage 
across the channel. A very nice Dame Francaiae pays great civility to them during their sea trip, and volun- 
teers to take charge of one of the old lady's aaes de nuU, because the douaniera or custom-house offioen won't 
allow people to land more than one carpet hag a piece. Of coarse, the French lady refuses to deliver op the 
beg or its valuable contents, (the old lady's trinket box,) after swearing to the property at the customf-hoiiseL 
A young swindler, under the title of Marquis, makes love to the daughter, and sends the father to call a 
coach while he holds his umbrella over the lady. The father returns in the custody of two gendarmeiv 
bleeding profusely, and covered with mud. " Instead of coeAer, he kept calling the driver cochon, (which yoa 
know means pig,) and poor pa got tremendously ill used." Various unlucky accidents occur, till, at the close 
of the young lady's letter, (he ma writes a postscript, detailing her daughter's flight with the impostor marquis— 
a second P. S. by the pa, mentions the ma's flight with the French valet and all the baggage. 

*' Frost Fair," is excellent, but local. " St. Patrick's day— an Irish meilowdaif" — is not the best thing in the 
book. " The Ode to Sir Andrew Agnew is a caustic exposure of the humbug of this ignorant fanatic, who 
wished to deprive the poor of England of every chance of relaxation during the week, and of a clean chin and 
a hot dinner on the Sunday. " John Budd and Sukey Sims" is an approved copy of the punning ballads by 
Hood. " That Mister Nubibus" is a relation of the misfortunes of a man who never goes out a pleasuring 
vdthont experiencing miny weather. Joe Cose, a bumpkin footman to a newly-made member of parliament, 
vnrites a comical epistle from London to his sweetheart Phebe in the country. The pair ef rustics are de- 
scribed as being sadly out of (heir elements; the poor swain says : — 

«i mis yew quite ass much ass master missis missis we spend al our Spar time in Smith feeld which is the 
only rele pleasure we hav Smith feeld'is just the same ass 1 of our own feelds in West stafbrdsheer only no 
gras nor no eges nor no riks of hay nor no Stiles to sit a coartin on But ful of orses & cows A carves & pigs 
& shepe & other Beestly sites O them deer pigs ow Glad i was to ear there wel none vices it quite put me in 
mind of yew & deer Butermilk villige & i rely cood have Stade a earin them squele al day Lung wich deerest 
Feby doant Bleav wat 1 say about the pigs Is al Gammon we hav got a Bewtifull ous in pel mel & the yung 
ladys ar verry Gay mis Jewlia is verry fond off Sowlogical gardning & gos evry day t6 Studdy the hannimils 
at the regency Park allso mis Jawgeny rides out evry momin on her pony with James the noo sirvent beind 
on 1 oflTthe hold coch orses wich as bean dipt & his tale Cut thnrrow bred for the okaaion the sirvents is al 
very wel A my duty to yewr fiirther & ow is yewr sister Susn & poor litl nock need Nely & abav al deerest 
luv Ows yewr muther Respectiv cumps to al yewr old felow sirvents & Pleas exept yewrself deerest Feby 

" from yewr adoiabl 

*< JOE COSE. 

P. S. O Feby Feby wear al in a huprora sins Riting my abuv we hav found out mis Jewlia only went 
Sowlogical gardning for a xcose to mete her luvver A is boath loped away gudnea or nther Badnes nose 
wear Allso the same of mis Jawgeny & James the noo sirvent ass i told yew ofiT but Bles yewr art was ds 
sich thing but only a luwer in disgize & wen we al thort him a Real lakky turned out nothink but a VaUy 
deSham." 
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There aw many other capital articlet» particalarly " Apropos of the Goow," and " My Daaeing Dayi are 
Orer," wherein a very atout gentleman pathetically lamentt the preponderosity of hia fat « Manners made 
Easy," is a good buriasque upon the many codes of etiqaette which have lately appeared. The following 
letter fiom a schoolmaster to a lather is quotable, and worth perusal : 

TO SOLON SLY, Esa. 

Mr Dear Sia— The approaching vacation devolves on me the pleasing duty of reporting to 3^00, by the 
bands of Master Timothy, the general progress of his studies. In some respects, his extraordinary precocity 
has even exceeded my wishes. I have directed his reading principally to Biography, and his ardor has led 
him to add to my selection the lives of Turpin and Moore Carew, together with the instructive narratives 
of the Newgate Calendar. His progress in penmanship has been so great, that he has not only written all his 
own letieiB, but many ibr his school-fellows, to which the versatility of his genius has led him to append their 
names so aocarately, as to enable him to obtain from their parent with the help of the post-boy, a considera- 
ble addition to his pocket money. I have cleared up a few of these little shades of character, which have 
been brought to light, as you will perceive at the foot of my bill. In Arithmetic, Subtraction has been his 
lavDorite rule, as all the dravvers in the house can testify. Ho has also worked some complicated sums in 
Vulgar Fractions, and proved them, by the glazier's bill inclosed. Ilis skill in Division has also been displayed 
in his Belling all the school together by the ears. In Composition, his forte is romance and general fiction ; 
indeed his conversation is of so flowery a nature, as to have been compared to a wreath of li-lies. At our 
lacea he greatly improved his acquaintance with the Greeks — Late-in, of course, included— and my servants 
picked him up at mtdnigh't, land-measuring, at length, on the Turnpike road. He has progressed in Logic, 
though rather addicted to strange premises, which may lead to serious conclusions. He has become an accom- 
plished natnral philosopher — his pursuit of Ornithology has led him to every hen-roost in the village, and all 
my eggs have been constantly exhausted in his experiments on suction. During his enquiries into the nature 
of animal heat, my favorite cat caught a severe cold, from which sho never recovered, through his turning 
ber out without her skin, on a frosty uight. I have inserted a small item from my surgeon's bill, for repairs 
of his companions' noses, damaged by his passion for Conch-ology; and a charge, which I fear you will think 
heavy, for a skylight, destroyed by Master Timothy's falling through, while crawling along the parapet on v 
darlE night, to seek some information at my gardener's daughter's window— an extraordinary instance of the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. His decided turn for the belles leltres has deprived me of two of my 
best maids; ibr I have been obliged to discharge them on suspicion of irregularly participating in his studies, 
contrary to the rules of my establishment. As 1 do not feel competent however to do justice to the education 
of so talented a youth, I shall not expect to see Master Timothy again after the holidays. I am, my dear sir, 

Your faithful Servant, 
Birchfield Academif, Herts. B4JiNABAS Bombrush. 



The February number of The AMERICAN JOURNAL of the MEDICAL SCIENCES displays the usual 
ability of conduct and more than the usual quantum of valuable information. The original papers from the 
editor's coUaborateurs present a body of scientific intelligence not elsewhere to be obtained ; the reviews and 
hibliographical notices are copious and soundly critical, while the pages devoted to the summary of foreign 
and American iactj of receiH date, and connected with every possible branch of the medical sciences, evince 
the talent and tact with which this valuable work is managed. 



**The PICKWICK PAPERS" have been published by Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, in one volume, extm 
octava It is a handsome and desirable book, and a necessary addition to the library of every lover of genuine 
humor and artist like pictures of every-day life. The Illustrations by Samuel Waller and the inimitable Alfred 
Ciowquill, whose pen and pencil are equally unique, are added to the present publication. Thei« is scarcely 
any necesmty for pictorial explanation to Mr. Dickon's graphic delineations of character and events, but the 
admirera of Bos will receive much delight from a contemplation of Crowquill's <* speaking bita," as we heard 
an artist properly term his eloquent designs. The plates devoted to the " Prisoners for Debt," constitute 
volumes of physiognomical detail ; Lavater could not better exemplify the varieties of grief, of fixed despair, 
of eareleas misery — and the habitual doggedness of look which characterises the sufferers from hope deferred; 
while the brutal apathy of the swindler, the maudlin jollity oT the sot, and the low cunning of the wretch 
who preya upon the necessities of his fellow prisoners, form an oppoaite but equally painful subject of oon- 
tamplatioQ. *' Pickwick drunk," by Crowquill, is likely to make the lungs of the looker-on crow like chanti- 
cleer. The tide page is well designed ; the leading characters described in the Pickwick Papers are detailed 
in full with a vraUembUmce that requires no explanation. 

We bid farewell to the Pickwickians witl^regret ; and look with much expectation of delight to the com- 
pletion of Dickens' other works— the slowly moving but interesting Oliver Twist, and the long-promised 
Baroaby Rodge. 
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ETHfiL CHURCHILL; or, THE TWO BRIMS: By tkk AvtboU oP Tme ImitotvmmtUM, Fmuusmmk^ 
Cmesam, te. 7V0O Voktmet^ Carey, Lea, and Bianehaid. 

MUs Leiitia Elizabeth Landon, having gained the euflrages of ApoUo's wonhippen, aeems determined to 
anert her righ^ of sovereignty in the realms of prote» if the impaMior.ed language used in the novel before na 
can honestly retain that name. The reader of Ethel! Churchill will immediately perceive that it is written 
by a poet; the vividity and imaginative eiuberance vrith vihich the ideaa are ezpreMed, cut araKelf be 
deemed vrithin the bounds of prose. There is no u^Hefs display of verbosity, no long and sortnoas |Airaaa» 
of trite correctness — it seems as if the author found it difficult to keep within prosaic bounds: passages of tim 
deepest beauty burst forth in the narration of common place details, which the eiperienced novel reader §»• 
nerally neglects as unneeessary to the development of plot or character. The author of lh« Improivvisalrice 
has thrown a poetic halo roond her prose which many a weaver of verse fruitlessly laboia to sttain. By » 
natural gradation, the pen of the poet i^anders from the paragraph to the distich ; original moftoee, of exqui- 
site sweetness, adorn the commencement of each chapter, and these di visions are so numtious, that gema of 
poesy glitter in almost every page. 

This novel, for we suppose that the splondid creations- ol modem intellect most yet retain the ganatio 
name, although there is more difference in the varieties than the cat kind aflbrds, in which the erawllng kitfao 
ctalins dassffication vnih the noble lion — this novel, like many others of the present day, ia named alfer'iMie 
of jhe second-rale personages Vho figure in its pages. Ethell Churchill is a mere nonentity — a milfi and 
water creation compared with Lady Marcbmont, or the delieate-mindcd Constance, who may rank with ibm 
finest imaipining thai «ver di4 hanor' to the Mfo sear. W« cannot undenrtand why sod iniarior feature ia selcotad 
tagMee the work wiib its tfffpellatkm ; Bolwer haafMlen intoibesame error in hM "Leila," wIjo nppmtkmm 
i\Uf smallest poaible share of the reader's interest — indeed, bat seldom appears in the exciting scene* that 0d 
every page. 

Rihell Churchill may ha denominated as hisietical ny val, with mora fitnaas than one-half of the boaka- 
vHiieh are thw entitled. Many diatingirislied p#q^ of tha laat eentury figure in its pagesu Sir Robert WaL. 
pale, the ever ppaaperooa ttinisfer, who waa asked fay hie aecrefary what be had done id God AlmigMy t» 
make him so much his f>iehd. Gay, the poot; SwiA, the Dean ; the fkmoas publishers, Curll and Lintot; Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, the eccentric painter: Lavina Fenton, the actress — the original Polly, in Gay's Beggar'a 
Oper»r and aflerwarde the Duchess of Bolton ; Mrs. Howard, the royal favorite : the Dake and -Duelieas of 
Queensbury ; the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and the poet, Pope; although we opine that Misa 
Landon has outraged the propriety of the great moralist's character, in rendering him under the influence of n 
devotM passion for the lively countess, and for making that paasion for a married woman generally known ; 
we have nothing on record to induce us to suppose that the iotercoune between the parties amounted to more 
than a literary flirtation. 

This book is a singular and exciting compound — f\i11 of the most interesting details, portrayed with a be- 
Wttfthing and feminine delicacy that strangely contrasts with the masculine delineation of some of the princi- 
pal characters, and with the originality and force of the plot's detail. We wish to select a few extracta ibr 
the inspection of our readers, but know not where to choose a passage that will faithfully exhibit the natote of 
the work. It is a beautilut whole, that scarcely admita of detaching a creditable sample — neverthelen, the 
fiillowing passages must amuae : — * 

Well. I have made a plunge into the cold bath of her ladyship's acquaintance, and she accompanied ma 
to Sir Godfrey's. It wa« quite a visit of canvassing; fbr he has almost given up his profession ; it ia a favor 
if he paints you. Lady Mary tolihme some amusing anecdotea. Among others, she repeated to me a converaa- 
tioii between hire and Pope, who called on a visit of condolence during a severe fit of illness. The poet, by 
way of roflrf«rr, gave him every prospect of going to heaven. •* Ver good place/' replied the iflVsUd^ ■* bttt I 
wish U 6oa Dien wouM lei ma atay in my new hous e i t ia goad enough for ma." 

I'do not o(\en give advice ; first, because it is a bad hafaiit that of giving any thing; and, secondfy, becaoift 
I always think of the oRnbassador's answer to Oliver'a dedaratton, *• that if the court of Spahi' eul atiT Mr 
hold, he would send them the heads of every SpanioKi in his domiaton." " Yea, \Aetm your bi g i iu es a ,*' r»« 
turned the dipk»niatist, " but among them all there may not be ooa to fit my shoulders/' In like nnnner, wilk 
all our choice of other people's experience, there is never any that suits us but our own. 

'* Do you not even believe in love!" 

*' Yeft," waa the reply,— ^^ aa i do in the whooping-cough, or the measles ; as a sort of juvenile diaesaor to 
be got overas s4ion as possible. ^ If young people would but oonnider, — a thing which young people never do» 
they would find that love is its own cure. GraiificH, it dies of satiety ; ungratified, of forgetfulness. Let any 
mail, in the course of a few yeara, took back upon the most desperate pasbion be ever experienced, anti h)e 
will find himself not onfy cured, but ashamed of it. 

*' I always pray in German— the language is so expressive and energetic." 

It ia a acrange ihing, but ao it is, thai very brilliant spirits are almost always the result of mental aufiering. Ube 
the fever pnNiiiced by a wound. 1 sometimes doubt tears, I oftener doubt lamentatioiis ; but I never yet 
doubt the existence of that misery which flushes the cheek and kindles the eye, and which makea tha lip 
mock, with sparkling words, the dark and hidden world within. 
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I «^ofrfer wheilhffr Sir George Ringiton hn ever been in love. Door any b<Ay ever go through life without' 
ftfsliiig it ? yet the generaliiy of whut are called love> aflnii appear to ne the uratt innpid thing! in the world. 
They put me in mind of the French- woman, who, at a maaquende^ waa tormented by afuU<fiown Cupid ex- 
daimiagp 

•* Alms regardez'tnoi, je suis V Amour." 

•* Yet/* cried the lady, •' Vamour prapre.** 

After all, a story i have heard ray grandmodier tell of the latt hot half*a-dozen Lord and*Lady Pomfret^i 
cavrithip, ia not ao fkr removed iVura the ordinary ooatae either. 

«• Do ycfVL love buttered toaat V* waa the geotleman'a qaeation. 

" Yea I do," waa the lady's reply. 

*< Biuiered on both sides ?** 

« Oh. dear, yea !** 

- Well, then, we will be married." 

•* How very nice! Yea." 

I<Iow half what are eaUed love aflaira, have m> higher groimd of aympaiby than the poor rontoal liking for 
buttered tuaat. 

1 wiah \ could remember aome of the ihinga I aaid laat night; hut, alaa! the epigrama uttered over cbam- 
pegne are like the wreaiha the Egyptiana flung on the Nile, they float away, the gods alone know whither. 

It ic angraeiona to find fault with a book that has given na a pleasure of the moat exciting kind, but the 
doty of the criiie maat be done, even with the productiona of a lady and a poet There are too many inatancea 
of attiecAiaacMtered throogfa the work; the pagea of Spence, Pepya, WalpoI% Taylor, and Wraxall, have fnr- 
nbhed ffiaa Landon with a variety of smart aayingt and clever repartees by the famona men and wofiien of 
the age; we admit that they are akilfnlly dovetailed into the conversational maaaic-work aaaigned to her cluh 
racteia, but the recognition of* theae old frienda impaira the freahneaa of the work. Again, the whole of tfacr 
p«n&mm are too fond of qootation& Thia habit ia eitniaable, though tiresome, in wita, authors, and playen^ 
hot in Ethell Churchill, all the lorda and ladies, heroea and heroinea, aomebodles and nobodies^ play at aa& 
ettaflal game of quotation; it haa been remarked that a good unhackneyed citation, if abort and apt, it better 
tUafl-sny homily of original dullneaa ; but Nliaa Landon infllcta not dolbieaa u(x>n her readets, and haft no Otoctt- 
aiofi to borrow phraaaa— the frequent ose of inverted commas in her pages, tif«a the eye and ** aates the aiten- 
tiwa aisnae." 

In ihe coQtte of two or three pages we have as capacioos a chapter of crime as any that graces the pager 
of the Ceruses CeUbret, at the Newgate Calendar. Lady Marohmont, a young and lovely motnber of the hant 
ton, ia diaeovered by her huaband in her infidelity ; her paramour ia proved to bo a heartlesa lump of vanity, 
and the outraged and outrageooa lady mixea poison in the night-draught of her husband, and inviting her lover 
to-a nridhight meeting, adrainiaters hu death-doae in a cup of coflee, and he dioa, as the morning dawns, like 
a <fog, by the aide of a pathway in the Pftrk, in the very spot which, a few hours before, he had soaked with 
the Mood of Walter Maynard, who had fallen in a duel, while Lavinia Fenton, who ia aaid to have loved him 
dearly, aiatida laughing by, and indulges in merriment and ridicule, as the chosen of her heart ia carried aenae- 
leae to her carriage. All thia ia unnatural, and to a writer posaeaaing Mlaa Landon*a powerful genius, perfectly 



W9 were aboat fo add a protest against this lady's general indulgence in the sad and sorrowful, but thelttitit 
of iNe foltowing paasage in this, her last new work, has stopped our critical pen. But the beauties of the 
wwlr are so piedominant, that the author can a&id us a lorjger and severer disquisition upon its fhiilts than 
we are inclined to indulge in. We heartily commend its perusal to every class of our readers, promising thmt 
a gratification which ia aeldom attainable,^ notwilhatandiflg the general excellence of the novela of the day. 

Nothing aatonaihaaBae more than the emry whieh attenda literary fame, and the unkindly depreeiatieA 
which waits upon the wriler^ of every apeciea of fame, it ia the moat ideal end apart; it would aeem to inter- 
fere with no one. It ia bought by a life of labor: genemlly* alao, of aecltiaion aad prii^atton. It aaka ita ho* 
nrir only frimi all that ia mnai touching, and moat elevated in humanity. What ia iha reward that it craveaf^ 
lO'lighten many a aolitary hour, and to spiritualize a world, that wero elae too material. What ia the requital . 
that the AtheiiiMs of the eanh gi^e to tlM»e who have struggled through the Hormy water, and the dark 
nrglii. for ifaetr applansef'—both reproaoh and aeam. If the amher have—and why ahoald he be ecempl 
frumf — the faulia ur bia kind, with what greedy readineaa are they aeiaed upon and exaggerated t How rt^ady . 
is the wieer againat hia weakneaa or his error! What hours of feverish miaery have been past! What bitter 
teara have been ahed over the unjuat cenaure, and the personal aarcaam! 



LEILA*. B)r EtoWaKD Lvrroir Bolwcb. One enlame, extru hrgit oOtno. JFlftsen Bngrannngt, Carey, &e«, 

and Blanchard. 

When Shmuel Rogers, the English banker and poet, issued an editk>n of his 'Mtaly," in one large octavo 
volume, with many eiquisits vignette illustrations from paintings by Turner. Sloihard, and others, engraved 
in Ihe firai style of the art, he was laughed at by his friends, and severely criticiaed by his brethren of the 
qiiMl. It waa said that the vanity of the man had employed the wealth of the banker in ornamenting the 
work«i of the poet ; the public laughed at tfie joke, and purchased the hook. A large edition sold rapidly ; 
the demanda of the trade remained unaatiafied for aeveral montha ; and ao pleased were the bookaellera at the 
«• folty of the affiiir," that they pnbliahed a second volume of Rogera* poems, with illustrations equally expen- 
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sive, at their own riik, and realized money by their venture. The succeis of the.yearly series of" The Book 
of Gems," is another gratifying evidence of the prosperous unioo of the beauties of the arts pictorial and 
poetical ] and to this success, and a decline in the popularity of the pretty playthings, the Annuals, we owe the 
appearance of the splendid book now before us. What would the author of ** Sir Charles Grandison" and 
** Clarissa Harlowe/'-say, were he to behold the gorgeous style of production bestowed upon this modem do> 
vel ? What would the conductor of ** The Minerva Press," which, for nearly half a century, issued the small 
and plainly printed, and worse papered duodecimo volumes, descriptive of the loves and lamentations of the 
novel and romantic heroes and heroines of circulating library celebrity— what would his opinion be of Che 
appearance of " Leila," a tome of unequalled typography, beautiful paper, and abounding with large engrav- 
ings from the Imrins of acknowledged excellence ? Our readers who have only seen Bulwer's last work in 
the unseemly garb of the New York edition, can form no idea of the beauty of " Leila " in her gorgeooaly 
emamented and picturesque attire. 

The wolds of the novel are by this time pretty well circulated throughout the Union—thanks to the general 
system of spoliation and robbery which disfigures our literary system ; we shall not, therefore, present our read- 
ers with even the trifling specimen that our limits could aflbrd. Bulwer has closely followed the historical 
details of the fall of Granada, and has. invested the fate of its last and vaccilating king with an interest which 
his mighty pen could alone achieve. The character of Atmamen is the author's creation, and adds another 
to the long list of evidences of his intimacy with the rarest secrets of the human breast. Still we do not 
think that the whole work is one of Bulwer's best ; he has evidently written to order ; the dramatic efiect of 
the subjects of the plates has been loo much considered ; and the circumscribed limits to which he has been 
compelled, prevented the indulgence in that minutin of detail which distinguishes his developments of paa- ' 
sioDS, characters, and plot. 

We are surprised to find Rulwer constantly recurring to the African origin of the Moors. This mistake ia 
general amongst superficial readers, we are aware, hut certainly did not expect the author of Pelham would 
have spoken of the African blood of Boabdil, one of the famous race of the Abencerrages, who prided them- 
selves upon the purity of their Asiatic blood. The followers and countrymen of Mohammed were called 
Arabs from being children of the west ; but when they carried Moslemism into £urupe, they were termed 
Saracens. The prophet died in 632 ; in 640, Amru, an Arabian general under the ^liph Omar, burnt Alex- 
andria, and conquered Egypt In 692, the Saracen chief Abderahman sailed from Egypt, and landed in Spain. 
In 711, the kingdom of Cordova was founded by this potentate, who threw off allegiance to the caliph, and 
extended the conquests of the followers of the prophet throughout the land. The SpaniRrds called their con- 
querors, Moors, from their possession of Mauritania, which they had won from the Visigoths ; but if eight 
hundred years residence in Spain did not entitle the Saracens to the appellation of Spaniards, we caimoC see 
the justice of terming the Asiatic soldiers of Mohammed, Africans, because a portiop of their armies resided 
a few yean in Egypt, or Mauritania. Voltaire (Smollett's translation) speaks of Spain as " a country which 
has been with ease subdued, successively, by the Carthaginians, ihe Romans, the Goths and Vandals, and at 
length by these Arabs, who were known by the appellation of Moors." Bulwer is not alone in this mistake. 
A statesman of the present day, John Quincy Adams, lately perpetrated a very singular criticism on Shakspeare, 
ia which he endeavored to prove that the death of Desdemona was an act of heavenly justice for the sin of 
her marriage with the Moor Othello, whom he evidently considers of negro descent; but Othello himself men- 
tkwa his claims to ancestors of " royal siege," and if be may not quote his Andalusian birth, at least he must 
be allowed to locate the origin of his race upon the eastern side of the Isthmus of Suez. 



It was scarcely worth while for our friends of The Knickkrbocker to point out to its readers that a littl® 
twelve-line jeu d'etpritt in our January number, originally appeared in the New York Mirror. The joke in 
question, one of many embodied in an article called ** Resuscitated Joes," is about ten or twelve years old, and 
we are sure Colonel Morris was not displeased that we considered his petite efliision worth resuscitating. The 
title and motto of the article forbid the possibility of a charge of plagiarism, for there can be no pretenaion to 
originality in a chapter openly professing to consist of old jokes newly revived. The majority of the " Joea" 
are versified by a talented contributor, who, most likely, was not aware of his ofience in adding to his collec- 
tion twelve short lines from an old number of the Mirror, till the Knickerbocker kindly pointed out the enor- 
mity. Several of our articles have appeared in the Mirror, and we have been glad to see them there, although 
they did appear without acknowledgment — indeed, we frequently see whole pages of our own prodactiona 
going the rounds of the New York periodicals, monthlies excepted, without a line of credit, but we never ob- 
served that the Knickerbocker made its readen acquainted with the fiict The other article mentioned by the 
editor of the Knickerbocker was handed to us, in manuscript, by the author himself, (an editor in Philadelphia*) 
who was ignorant of its publication in the Knickerbocker till we called his attention to the statement ; had 
we been aware of its staleness, it would not have appeared in our pages. We have not sutlieient opportunity 
of forming acquaintance with the valuable contents of the Knickerbocker ; indeed, we never see it, except 
upon the taules of the Atheneum { in the list of respectable periodicals,' it stands alone in neglecting our prof- 
fered exchange ; and since the establishment of our own Maga, the continuance of eur *' Contributor's Copy" 
of the Knickerbocker has been withheld. 
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RELIGION AND POETRY 



IT WILLIAM LANDOR, PHILA. 



Tax one oMential characteriitic of the material 
■lan n life, and the one enential characteristic of the 
moral man ia religion. Aa in the physical ajratem 
there are two aonrcei of vitaUty^the heart and the 
brain, so in the spiritnal lyatem there are two aoarcet of 
piety — the intellect and the feelings. As in the former 
both must exist, so in the latter. As in the one both 
most be distinct, so also in the other. 

Daring one of the most oppressive summers which 
I ever remember to have felt in Persia, I left Baodat, 
which was then my reeidence, to astoate in the de- 
lieioas village of Soon, a place which may or may 
not be on the maps, about five hours north of the 
city. Whatever part the love-crowning roses and the 
** rosy<n>wned loves" of the place might have had 
in carrying me there, the pleasure of enjoying the so- 
ciety of decidedly the most intelligent man I ever 
OMft with, constituted a large share of the inducement 
Oar cottliges were in two valUes, on the opposite 
sides of a reepectable hill, and as to accomplish the 
passage in the middle of the day was a thing impoa- 
aible, (a hku de moi, which is good Persian, if it is not 
French,) we paid each other alternate visits every 
noning, measufiug them as the pendulum of the 
world oscillates by the day. One morning, as 1 walk- 
ed down his side of the hill, I saw him sitting by a 
ibontain before his door : " Mirkaun !" cried I, " what 
ae your opinion of the origin of evil f " 

** Sepantkm," answered he, and he monologiied till 
•onset in proof of his pontion that all moral errors 
■nae from the separation of things which ought to be 
united. 

The neit day when he called on me, he said, as 
•OQB as he came within speaking distance, " L.» what 
is your opinion of the origin of evil ?" 

" Union/' answered I; and employed the day in 
demonstrating that all error was occasioned by the 
imkm of principles which ought to be kept separate. 

I am surprised, by the^ibfTi that .those who hav^ 
■ought fi>r the first germ and tiaoae di evil in the uni- 
▼eise, have not rather looked for it in the confusion, 
division, or miseippliGation of gofd» than attempted to 



refer it to a distinct and independent principle, r 
may add, that when I met my companion on the fol^ 
lowing morning, he asked me what opinion 1 hel^ oT 
the merits of the two days' discussion. I replied that 
either wai a good theory as theories went, but that th» 
truth would probably be found in both joined together. 
*' True," replied he, " and that proves my position." 
I have wandered from my purpose, which was to 
remark that the true cause of the final corruption of 
every pure religion, and the original fault of every 
impure creed, has been joining with the divine and 
systematic portions of the belief^— matter which, thougb 
a part of the whole scheme of region, were jret no^ 
part of the assured creed, being. In fact, implied re* 
suits from it, or collateral convections with it, rather 
than a definite element of the original principle. I 
have no intention to develop this idea in all its ap- 
plications; that belongs to a work which yet remainr 
to be written by some independent thinker, and whidi^ 
when written, will be the most valuable additkm to 
human knowledge which it has received since thn 
time of Bacon— the History of Religion. I am only 
wishing to indicate the effect of the pagan and Roman 
Catholic raligiona, of incorporating feeling with eon* 
viction, and the propriety of keeping them asonder in 
the modem Protestant systems. In Greece, religkn 
was the natural ol&pring of feeling ; in the elder 
Christian worid, feeling was the adopted issne of reli> 
gkm ; the two matten are now separate systeoi, fiir 
the most part, and should be so entirely. 

The delieaie Grecian placed by nature in the land* 
of beauty's chosen seat, amid all tender and imprasslTe 
influences, felt as the child of natnro needs mnst ML 
when every brseae that b^ew was instinct with d*> 
light Thero is in all seibiment something sacrad; 
and the Greek, following the mild impulse of natm»L 
indination, deified the whole system of his feelinfi^ 
and the wondrous mythology of his country war 
created. Of a religkm«thos fashioned, many were tbn 
advantages. . The etirth was a oensecrated pantheon^ 
and every moving, every resting thing, a <!aryatio or 
columnar support of the divine cntaUatnre. Whec«f«r 
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he looked were altan—wherever he Iktened was the 
chant of prauM^wherever be tended, spread a chan- 
eellated ground. In every spot was seen a God, or the 
garments of a God; mementoeo of adoration were 
every where abounding. From off the morning hills 
the sheeted mists arose with silent pomp of homage ; 
and with a gentle burst of holy joy the bubbling foun- 
lain bo«nded to the earth. The codimoRest act of 
life was vrorship ; for over all a deity held sway, and 
anreoled all with piety. It was the peculiar blessing 
of this creed that there was nothing, and there were 
none, heneatk religion,* the lowliest feeling had its 
vrardec in iha skiea; and the choeea lepceswilative of 
every sentiment being but an exalted man, always re- 
tained a sympathy with humanity. When the timorous 
mariner called upon the name of Neptune, or gazing 
on the lowering sky, sighed (or the aid of the storm- 
asanging brothers, he felt that his hopes were sus- 
pended from them by the chain of a eommon oatuoe. 
When the warrior, about to loose the dart, or lanch 
the spear, cried to « the God of the Silver Bow," he 
knew that while hii patron had the power of an 
Oljpnpian» he had the feoUnfis of an honest baother of 
Ihe chase ; the Chdstian would have tJDanbled at the 
ynfimilgr of such a prayer. But while this mUgioa 
aaaored aoie general aodtooDstaniecknowle^giaentof 
God, U hraughtn^y great aDdiatalevili^iiMas Meaes 



te Ifae iHresance of his God shme oelseiial, so did the lever witnessed to thia wanderful device, and ocmlil- 



bri g ht n e s s of those deitiea aUaagts aaMsig men« ftde 
]||tahiiiaaa,imlk>r, and tbey dasceaded in aandily, as. 
tfaAy didinatatiaiB. Thaaiylbology ever beiiane an 
turtminant oi 9vil ; fiw a» celipoD laaa tfie effipring,. 
it ieoa hecaia^ the slave, of pMsion; and the ieeUng 
"wiuflh had wreii^hc, ooiild anrpk diiunily. Whatever 
U M liMtio n proani^ted ec jmblmnw in«iled..imagiaation 
'WHkat hand to atamp with tbs atwrohatien ef same 
divine aMnpW; ''and conaeieooe, dnaak as with 
WiB^ cenld saartify to them aU Uoedr,.aU> abomiaa- 
Ue tbiags." Thna. wae pielgr, like the fiMlsDs^ deslioy- 
ed hr ite alliea»And the doaaa ef leligioii^ Ufce liie ftne 
eC finanli fell by the w«iffht of ilre«BU pittus. 

As when the thousand atws ef .n«|^ rash out, the 
aiffgle power ef the sun oomms on, sa dad the Ghtk- 
tiaalArd ceiveal hia aiwfid apleodor as the heath«Bi 
gad* passed ttway. Uader the new Mb, and aMhi- 
lally dialioct ivati it, feeHJogs ef oenese asese, end 
iRrere aU haptiaed into the eharah. But it wae soon 
paraai^ed that these fiieliags had ao sfrmpaiky with 
baftven, liaheaheaven vnaa fiUed bjr the esduaive ler- 
V88S of iehovah, and that they ooold no asero cling to 
the naked doctriae of ** Gos erer aD, alwajis, aad is 
all planes^" than the a^Fitle coald entwine itself 
abeufc the led-hot thaaderboit. Tiasy theiefoie idp 
"Veated the demi-dmniiy of the viigia, as a took on 
which ta haag, scaaaaed iirom the bisUiaoee of al- 
nighly power, and proeeeded, hke sagarioas jew^- 
lan» ta set their Ged in saialB. it haa been the fiadiioa 
of latayeaai to ctass the eaint system of the papal 
dHBch anang the most coaspioueas namameatH of 
hamaa ibUy; hot ially waa not dae ftuit ef the 
Baaash hieaarchgr ; the ** wiaieai ef the serpeat" did 
natUog nawtsely. Tktf whe aiade the ealendar 
wsfe ansa far their oara geoetatioB : tlie avib af it 



fell, like England's national debt, on posterity. The 
progress of the matter was in this wise : Religion, aa 
it came from God, was not an afikir that could whistle 
through the keyhoty of a nursery, or be made the 
umpire of a market-house dispute ; many acts must 
therefore be done apart from all religious considera- 
tion, else religkm becoBMs degraded : that which is 
done beyond the eye of piety soon becomes a siii» 
and the practice of sinning soon makes men sinful ; 
to obviate this result, the saints were created to be 
repreeenlatives* tub modo of the Lord, to keep alivia 
a sense of the divine existence and obligation, and 
bear the truth lo many j^Iaces wbece the auutar aa 
person would not venture without compromising hia 
dignity; for the rosary might be carried into a corner 
when the cross would stick fast in (he door. Agaui, 
there are constantly occurring in life a lage number 
of little miracles, and a still larger number of false 
storiea of tbem ; if these be referred to chance, the 
notion of a constant providence is lost ; if they be aa- 
signed to the intervention of the Almighty, omnipo- 
tence is degraded. By the happy insertion of aamfa 
into the chain ef agenta, the good is secured and iha 
evil prevented,— religion is made '"faniliac" bat 
deity by *'no means vulgar." AU haoda shaiad the 
advantage. Such wave soMe of the mdUaes that lad 
the framen of the wiaest sjateai that the earth, haa 



bated to make the pa^ ehiandi, what it haa ^iw^a 
appealed to those who obaeruad without pM^jadiee, 
and iheaght without paasi<m-^the veiy^aabliaMst aw- 
nument of human ingenniiy that eves eskled. The 
evils of thia iaveation were doabtiess leuseen aad 
despised. Those evils I need ant dwell ape n »' aae nr 
tbisg was brought into the b0aon.of religiga/— pciii- 
iica» domaatio anaogements, aoienfief wm, aad ''^laia- 
quid agunt hoaunas," ivaa the eoaoem af the ^finmf^ 
hood; till the ark of the Ghsistiaa co^teaaat becaaM 
like Noah's, a aiere nanagABie» in which when hok- 
man ooncons, like the beasts» came ia at the doois^ 
parity, like the dove, ^aaat oat at the window. The 
raastex's prediction became history ; his nainteid aaad 
had grown iato a tree, and hiads, of which aust weaa 
" ohsGoeai aves," iband shelter in its baanohas. The 
spidtaal ehareh had ibr its ^pe the nonasteraea eC 
the time, in which men ale, dmnk, aad slept, and 
performed all the business of Ule within the eonee- 
ccaled walls. The temple became atAady dafilad^ 
and the church fell into a slate which called forth the 
soirow and scom of all goad men. I think that I am 
right in finding the .germ of all these aboaunatiaaaiB 
the original error of inAodueing iato ChristiaBily ^tt 



* I remeaabei a iaUe, I think ia Athenana, ef Ju- 
piter stopping one night at the house ef a pTinnaat, 
with a couple of thunderbolts on bis back. The cot- 
tager, feariog that (he bolts might set his house on 
fira, refused to admit the thunderer unless he left his 
load in the yard ; this was iaspessiUe, ier the deity and 
his paver wese ** one aad insepaiabia," aad the poor 
god was obliged lo sleep uader a shed. The saints of 
Chriatianiiy were so made as to be gods in all re- 
spects, only that they did not carry thunderbolts, and 
were dierefbre admitted aa a mneb saibr sort of peo- 
ple. 
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fiun which did not belong to it, of extending rengion 
much too ihr in it! influence, and of thinking that 
feeling most be consecrated to the Lofd. When you 
cut bloeki with a lazpr, the razor it ia which nif- 
en. 

The aom and snbatance of pvoteatani Chrialianity 
ii, ** repent and believe ;" that much, and no more, of 
precept came from God, and that mach, and no moae, 
of performance ihould go back to him. We have 
«Mn the «iuJi of joining feeling and religion ; let ui 
\mfi tbi«n djatinot ; let Bevealed fidth be preaorved 
thiMHma Mfiow and diiUnct paih which it waa made 
Iqr tli» 4kkwgbt]r floger, and let the natural piaty of 
feeling flow like a brook by the side of it, to x«frwb> 
bMtiOOtMdjiM th^ tcavellei^to relieve, bat not convey 
bilk Whi)#.aaiUiiMnt is trelliced on the outer wall 
oC tli» aenpBle, it adons and piotecis.it ; if ii iiada its 
nay wkkim* it muds th^ walls and dispideis the 



SM».thw IvM th« tru» use of poaiiy in th«sa no* 
dffA timmi I CMiO human and uni>el4giou»p«aliyr-> 
PMtiir ^f-ai^ttmindepwdaat on neligion in ita ori- 
gjn and endff-^ba pMiUy of Woidsworth* Colitfidgef 
Wihmh.Btfdgfiti, and ShaUey. Let us n»var Jock on 
thiir rqi»hisioBa aa,aMtfed,nor iaaagiffe tbst thiy ton 
airVMA «f GbristiiHiityi let us not hatore that me 
fulil.W.4inMpurtioD of oui vooMioa wd ^atf u 



Christian men, when we renew within us the mood 
they exhibit ; but let us read them to keep our sym- 
pathies tender, our moral perceptions delicate, our 
hearts free and open, our hopes fresh and springing, 
and our whole nature elevated, pure, and unselfldL 
When this ia done, then let us go to prayer. 

Another advantage springs from the fictions of poe- 
tfy aa long as it is kept apart from religion. In these 
latter days, when philosophy has explained all the ma- 
terialphenoroena of the universe, we ai^ in dagger 
of resting on second causes, and losiug the many ex- 
citem/enis to pious feeling which the ^aients had ; 
the golden lies of the poet are of infinite benefit in 
kesiping open in our breasts the jpriogs of wonder» 
and presarving in the world some traces of my^teiy. 
The hoathsn poet tells he was converted by headng % 
cUtg of thunder in a cl^r day; ao«;,it isonly by a bold 
poetic fiction* that in the thunder ** Godin judgmeni 
passea by ;" and these fictions,. thoNgh not aeceptsd by 
the intaliecjt, have their efiTect Ufion the heart Wh«n 
pi^ lands us anong the faJae «i]»tea^a.Qf th^ outer 
wodd, ii keeps alive a senae. of the ceal vynltenAe 
of the hidden wodd. I n^ notaay iii9^ under tbia 
viiew the line between fictjiious foetiy and tme nli- 
f^ must be strictly kept up; ibr divine revelaliaoff 
lanitnaver be married to hunaaiAvemktos. KhMft* 
iwe ragad " telig^ns poetry'' aa fuUoC axil 
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Oft! UafB.»aoMa'again,iaoil»er. 

fiafofalsotoaeiit,' 
And lay m waary4.aahing haad, 

Upan thy giwtle breast. 

Aad pnw tl^ lips once mofe, «other> 

Upfltf my fever'd brow, 
it .always obaMd the sorrow there, 

Qkl obase its aiftfcneas now. 

Minm eyes ana giowiug dim, mother, 

And. earth fades fast away ; 
Bat, as they leave the world of night. 

Thay meet a world of day. 

VPaep not whan I am gioQe» niothar« 

Uulo thajulani tomb* 
Ser thaie'a a land of pmwvsa bfight, 

Wbare thy young bud.sball Uoow. 

9«r whan my yaaia wan bngbt,mothaa 

% hosom iiill of glee, 
XbQn.M!tt ma lisp my iaCiot pny^iib 

9aia.lpwlytattlqFknaat 



And weak and ifldistiQ0t« molhMk 
As waia those aaeenta hana, 

Thay nog around the tbmie.Qn/highf 
In. silvery, echoes (dear. 

A thonauid. angel fcoms. mothar. 
Are back*nipg from the sky. 

And yet I eannot loose my stml 
From its first tender tie. 

Take to thy gende haart, mothar, 
My sister, young and gay* 

And let her image fiU the void. 
Whan I am far away. 



And doaer twine in love, mothar. 
Around my brother hnva ; 

Give them my share of thy ftnd 
When I am in the grave. 



Than bleas ma once afftdn, mother, 

Bafiwe I go to reat. 
And let me eloae my waaiy. ayae, 
Ac^ldiaupanthybaBBSt 
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THE MAN-MULE. 

A LEGEND OF GALLICIA. 



Alberto PioLAicoe (a panon of excellent quslitiei. 
and of matchlen ekill in the art of cauBing all landed 
property in his possession to produce an abundance of 
com and such matters, and of such curious ingenuity 
in vine-dre«ing, that a very Mahometan might have 
lifted up his hands and blessed the goodly fruit that 
clustered on the branohes)^ Alberto was known, far 
and wide, as the proprietor of the prettiest wife, and 
the reputed father of the prettiest daughter, in all 
Gallicia. Some yefrs, however, had pasied over the 
earth since Dame Blanche was in her bloom, and al- 
though it was reported by certain middle-aged per- 
■onages, who, some twenty years before, might have 
considered themselv^ not quite excluded from the 
hope of attracting her attention, that the fiur-faced 
matron at one time enjoyed the most sylph-like figure, 
the softest waist, the minutest ankle, and the roundest 
arm they ever saw, yet it is oar duty to confess that 
considerable change was ohservable in all respects, 
and that a good-natured plump presentment of a dame 
of forty, with a pair of contented cheeks, small laugh- 
ing eyes, and a little double-chin, was all the beauty 
diacemible in the ** gude wife'* Blanche. She, no^ 
withstanding, was £ur from forgetful df her former 
celebrity, and would often tell of the various aSen 
■he had received from great folks, and was very elo- 
quent on the fiict of having once danced with a prince 
of the blood who was rude enough to accompany his 
condescension with a kiss. Alberto listened to these 
narrations with inward satisfaction, and stretched out 
his limbs, and smoothed his chin, with the air of one 
not altogether remits in the duty of thinking well of 
himself. ' ** But Alberto had the advantage of them 
all, you see," was generally the conclusion of his 
wife's history, and another smooth of the chin attest- 
ed Alberto's concurrence in that observation. 

The advantage above allnded to was succeeded 
by the production of a daughter, who soon threatened 
a sucoeasful rivalry to her mother's charms. In com- 
memoration of the happiness resulting from her birth» 
she was named Felicia, and at the expiration of 
eighteen years it was generally admitted, by way of 
ocMnpromising all hostile opinions, " that she took mar^ 
▼eUously after her mother." This resemblance was 
in DO degree impaired by any essential difference in 
matters of the heart, for as the mother, according to 
her own account, ngected numerous desirable alli- 
ances, and answered negatively to many beneficial 
poppings of the question, so her daughter exhibited 
the strongest repugnance to any interference on that 
delicate pmnt, and manifested, at proper seasons, an 
earnest disposition to consult her own feelings and in- 
clinations in all aflairs of that character. The pro- 
priety of her own conduct. Dame Blanche was by no 



means disposed to question, but it so happened that 
Felicia was perverse enough to follow her example, 
and oppose her choice, which was an offence she 
thought demanding at least the interposition of the 
legislature. 

It is strange by what kind of mental anamorphoflis 
things appear irregular and irreconcilable regarded 
from dififerent points. Alberto and his wife had ex- 
perienced in their youthful attachment the wiODgs of 
parental tyranny to a very pitiable extent, but having 
settled in their own minds, and to their own satiafiw- 
tion, that the principals in the oppression were a pair 
of merciless and ferocious monsters in human form, 
they instantly set about vexing and thwarting them in 
all directions, and defied them finally by linking 
themselves in the bonds of disobedient love. But 
now every thing was changed. They had discovered 
that youthful people have no right to think for them- 
selves; that old heads were beUer than young; that 
marriages of passion are marriages of pain ; that im- 
provement of condition is the chief otgect of wed- 
lock ; that fathers and mothers are the best judges of 
wliat is proper for their children ; and that nothing 
can be more unpardonable than for sons and daughteis 
to have a will of their own. All this might be veiy 
proper, were it not for the existence* of an old saying, 
which sets forth—" that what is sauce for the goose 
is 4nuce for the gander;** a sentiment strictly and 
philosophically in unison with our own opinion, and 
very much assimilating with common aense. 

The end. of all this is to show that, as refeia to 
the disposal of donna Felicia, things went on very 
indifferantly in the family of Alberto Piolanos. The 
yoimg lady strongly protested against the candidate 
nominated by her father, alid seconded by Misties 
Blanche, and petitioned vehemently against thefetnm 
of any such representative of her affections. Theca 
was a whisper of a very warm canvass proceeding in 
behalf of another party, who was said to command, 
as far as could be determined, the unanimoos suf- 
flrages of that busy constituency which rages and 
wars within a woman's breast The foct is, every 
thing was at sixes and'sevens on this head. Alberto 
would have nobody but a certain squire in the neigh- 
borhood, whose name was Teophilo, and whose pre- 
tensions to preforence were chiefly founded upon a 
tolerably fine peiaoo, a gallant mien, sharp vrits, and 
a high sense of pacific honor ; which, it will be al- 
lowed, were qualifications not fiiirly endangered by die 
concurrent possesrion of some hundreds of acrea, and 
a few eligible and productive farms, of which Alber 
to's happened to be one. Whatever malice and vin- 
dictive spile might suggest, we are not one of the 
number who are ever looking'09 the dark side of men's 
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ra|Mtatioiis» and are happjr to my that Alberto wai 
of the aanie nature, lor he derided the petty matignity 
off thooo who weald allow a prcgadiee to exist againU 
Teophiio becauae he was so well to do in the world* 
and Boomed the meanness of permitting a fine house, 
lair grounds, and an adequate exchequer, to operate 
against the happiness of a young man who had no 
other failings. The virtues of the youth, indeed, were 
only lees obvious than the ample sufficiency of his 
•■ ways and means," and wherefore not cherish those 
Tictnea, and assist to carry off some portion of his hu- 
miliating raoidores f 

So urged the humane Alberto, and so insisted Mis- 
tress Blanche lor houn together, even when slumber 
had sealed up the eyes of all the others of the house- 
hold, and none but her own and those of her loving 
I were *' wide awake" to the moonbeams and 
r own interests. The subject, indeed, was one of 
peenliar attraction to Mistress Blanche, and she would 
aoBsetimes indulge the old gentleman i^ith such a 
lengthened dissertation on its inerits, and find herself 
sp graciously encouraged by his patient attention, that 
her admiration of his powers of ailence would become 
unbounded, till a sodden ** Don't you think so, my 
dear 7" producing an equivocal grunt on the part of 
doD Alberto, she turned testily on her side, with some 
such address as, '' What's the use of talking to yon, 
iboir* and was soon immersed in dreams. But her 
indignation fled with the night, and with the morning 
came a calm consideration of Teophilo's claims. 

But notwithstanding all eflbrts from all quarters to 
pnvail upon the fair Felicia to think better of Teo- 
phikp and encourage his approaches, the implacable 
■nidea remained fixed to her resolve. 

'* Are you not ashamed of yourself, you wicked 
girl," said her mother to Felicia one Sabbath morn- 
ing-**' Are you not ashamed of yourself to put on 
.that common dress when you know TeOphilo is 
coming to escort you to mass ? Fie, fie V 

"Good enough for him, I think," was the reply. 
" And yet it pains me to disobey you. Give me a mo- 
tive, and I can be as gay as others." 

«* A motive !^yes, 1 understand you; substitute the 
little wretch Clamerdotti for the joyous and passionate 
Teophiio, and then— ah ! I know your meaning, miss. 
But it is useless, he shall never enter my doors." 

** He iMver shall against your wishes, mother, but 
while my heart is my own, I will never resign it to 
any other." 

** That's right, Miss Uodutiful," said Mistress 
Blanch^*" break jroor mother's heart, do, and marry 
the fellow. Ah! you may play with your cap string, 
and pretend not to heed me, but when I'm dead and 
gone yon will perhaps." 

<'Oh! mother, do not talk so," said Felicia ear- 
iMBtly— " You know I love you, and would do every 
thing to please you, butr— ohi do not talk of being 
dead and gone. I would do any thing to comfort you, 
you know I would !" and the poor girl approached her 
mother with eyes half-filled with tears, and kissed 
her affsctkinately. 

"There, there, dry your eyes, here's Teophiio 
' aaid'BlistrcaB Blanche, assisting to 



the evidences of weeping from her daughter's ftoe. 
" Leok gay— come-*I didn't mean it Ah ! Teophiio, 
we have been waiting for you, yon see," added the 
dame, as a youth entered with the air of one who 
felt a superiority to his company. " Felicia has been 
quite vexed that yon delayed so long." 

" May I crave her pardon f" said the youth with a 
mock bow, " we are still in time if the divine Felicia 
will accompany me." 

** O yes, that she will," said the mother, and the 
youth, swinging his feather with great importance, 
presented his hand, and led the reluctant Felicia to 
the door, the latter assenting with as little grace as 
was consistent with propriety. 

They were scarcely ten steps from the house when 
.Teophiio commenced his suit with a fervent flow of 
unintelligible devotion which a lover only could pre- 
sume to interpret. The difficulty of penetrating the 
meaning was not greatly diminished by the fact that 
the maiden's thoughts were totally occupied with 
another person, of whose presence she was soon ap- 
prised by one of those significant coughs which tell 
little to any but those for whom they ore intended ; 
and it was unobserved accordingly by her loquacious 
companion. 

On the opposite side of the way walked Ferdinand 
Clamerclolli, a stout young peasant, who had been 
watching some time for the chance of meeting Felicia 
abne. The disappointment appeared to affect him in 
no great degree, for with a sly look at the maiden, 
and a jocose irown intended for her partner, he set 
his cap on one side of his head, and swaggered along 
with all the independence of one assured of the om- 
nipoteoca of hia own peisonal advantages. But in 
reality, Clamerdotti knew well he had very little to 
boast in that respect He was short, strong, and ac- 
tive, aiid possessed a countenance that would have 
marked him as a vulgar epitome of manhood, had 
not a cheerful cunningness in the eyes and the good- 
natured up-to snuffishness of his whole bearing re- 
lieved him from that impression, and given him a cer- 
tain individuality which seemed duly appreciated by 
the young maiden, who returned his attentions with 
all the manifestations of an earnest reciprocity. The 
cough we have mentioned will be readily suppoaed 
to have proceeded from this personage, and a short 
oonveraation of looks took place between the parties^ 
who evidently understood, with the greatest profi- 
ciency, that silent dialect 

•* How sweet a day it breathes of Felicia !" said 
Teophiio ; " There is such loveliness and beauty in 
all around. There is the burning sun — there the 
heavens — there — " 

" Your pardon, sir, ,your pardon," cried a voice : 
** Is not your name Teophiio ? If it be, fly, for there 
is ruin menacing your house. The infuriate flames 
are raging over your inheritance, one-half of it may 
by this time be in ashes. Fly, and urge those who 
would assist you by your presence.'^ 

" What has happened 7 speak," said Teophiio* 
alarmed. 

•« Your mansion is in flames. The shrieks of fe- 
males are heard. There is a cry lor don Teophilpi 
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B«gl<m0, ofr yon tfn nrlned. Ah me ! dutt it W€M odt 

<< T unit hencft. FbIUAu, fbff iT« dm. Oar united 
Merma demand my abfence from yon/' wid the 
ywuh ; nnd be put himaeH* in motion with painfia 
precipitation. 

* Hk! htt^! atride away/' ihonted Clamertletti, when 
h« pemeived the raoenB of hie jeat *< The fcAlow'k 
home ia aa aecure aa he left it; and wtll remain lo. if 
ka htt wit enongh to avoid raiuiing hia head againM 
it aft he goeialeiig. Ua! ha! now Vte got yon to 
myMir, my darlhig, and I demand a kirn ibr my 
palna.** 

" Nay, not here," repKed the gifl, latfghing at the 
wanoBovn. 

" Now, or never/' nid Clamerclotti, helping hia»> 
mAf, * and thiamay be the latt I ahall hare for many 
a day." 

*• Are youYeally going away then, Ferdinand V in- 
qoired Pelieia monmfuUy. 

"It'g flied, aweet eyaa; I ihall be on m]^ road to- 
monow. A fi>rtnne awaiti me, furlonga of gold and 
ieagiMM of ailver. But rUcome back again, depend 
vpon it, and ereet a castle here, and have yon lor my 
qneen." 

** Ton are langhhig at me, Ferdinand ; if yon love 
me, we need neither caatlea nor gold ; and if I loved 
jron not, I might, 1 dare fay, have both without yon." 

<* Likely enough, my dainty donna, and blen that 
aweet tongue that it aaya lo," angwered Ferdinand. 
" But you see, that villainous old hd|f, whom some 
petaons call Fate, is strangely at odds with me here- 
nbout, and I am resolved to try her in another quar- 
ter. Rely on it, I will outfovy that Teopbilo yet f 
and BO saying, Claraerclotti s]ap{ied his thigh ; and 
turning down a path-way, they found themselves in 
an nnfVeqi)Aited place, where a group of frees aflbrd- 
ed f heiiva pleasant shelter ftom the sun, and preaerved 
thffm, moreover, from the inconvenience of observa* 
tiun. 

** Give me this ribbon from your hair, my fairy," 
said Feidinand, attempting to untie it, - 1 want it for 
some purpoae." 

** For what t" Inquired Felicia. 

«< To swear by, ruddy-lip. Give it me, and vow 
yon win be faithful to your Clamerclotti while he pos 

** That I will/' replied the maid, ** and though he 
should lose it too. There it is." 

" Let no persuasion wed you to another then, sweet 
moose/' said Ferdinand, placing the ribbo^ in hia 
breast, ** and aa for myself, you know well all about 
that ;" and so the 3roung couple talked away the time 
until (he tread of steps and buzz of voices proclaim- 
ed the return of the congregation firom mass, when, 
fearful of being seen, they parted. 

The rage of Teophilo, upon discovering the cheat 
that had been practised upon him, was unappeasable, 
and he swore by his sword that nothing but the life 
of (he ofiender could expiate such an intolerable im- 
poaition upon his credulity. The fact of a rivaliy 
aohsistiog between himself and a low-born peasant 
hnd been carefuOy concealed by Alberto and hia 



wift^, bn the idea aflbrded by TVophllo'ii'dlMSrtilltoii 
of Am cnlprii, left lltfle doubi in (he mtali of thm 
wofthy coujfle that the delinqnent w«i wmt oIlMr 
than Ferdinand Clnn«rcfe(ti,--a aopposltioft bst-Mlllo 
fidsified by PsHcia's heaftatkm mn nliKi§i'*vnMlMHMP 
qneatfoned on the matter. Bnt we most Ufg ptmlif 
sion to take leave of the whde of these partlaa ilbr 
aWbfle, and iUlow ClamerolottS, Who aat off tlf» M- 
lovHng morning on a journey to a dialam cHy, vfhttv 
ftncy, (he busy architect of hope, had sReMjr^MHttfld 
ceftain uuaulManlial (ctiementa, teRDRM, oflwav in 
the air," and delivered over the l^ana and Mb'm^mt 
Uftrepld naveiler. 

At an eifly honr Clameitloilfl waa on tfm nmL 
A apadouB wallet at hia back eoittalned all Mrwaittl- 
ly gboda and cbattela, and a lilAe ban iwonf %a- 
side it WW well fbrntshed with eveiy thhigneoMMtty 
ibr the commisssriat,— a precaution not To be iiegle<fled 
with impunity. With the determination of one hflttit 
upon some great object, he trudged along tifl theok- 
haniied inward man began to suggest hints as to tlie 
propriety of succoring his fiifling energfea; md a 
convenient spot presenting itself at the same moment, 
he aat himself down, and commenced hia repast A 
laiige oaten cake wb soon disposed of, a|id a aeoofeid 
appeared In a fk!r way to share its fkte, when a long 
and dismal groan aroused Mm from hia medttnthre 
mastications, and, starting on his legs, he perceived, 
at no great distance, a human fbrm stretched on the 
earth, and <he heavy sobs proceeding from it, denoted 
the creature to be in the utmost pain and nibolation. 
The face was hideously distorted with oonvubiona, 
and the breast heaved quick and panted with agony. 

*' Take them oft, they tear me, ttie itandv are on 
my chest, and beat me, and mock me/' cried die un- 
happy man. " Ah ! how they rend me." 

** A Lobishomen ! by the son of my mother," exclaim- 
ed Ferdinand, approaching the figure- *^ Tes, 'tis Mem- 
day. He is a Sabbath victim. Th^ fit will soon be 
off;*' and he liAed the shape from the gioond, ami 
sprinkled the temples with water. 

** They are going now, they are fading— «ae. But 
they point at me still/' said the Lobishomen. ** What 
is thist wine! give it me;" and with a henty 
draught at a bottle which Ferdinand had mt^aae^ 
for his own consolation, the wretched being becilM 
more composed, and looking into Clamerelottils fiioe, 
as (hough awaking from a stupor, he raised hinwalf 
up, and began to supplicate for mercy, 

** You will not hurt me f oh ! do not," he imploredy 
crouching beibre the youth ; ** I will labor for you, 
but do not spurn me, and strike blowt upon me.* 

" Tr exclaimed Ferdinand, " / beat yon ! Be not 
alarmed. If 3rou'll favor me by partaking of a por- 
tion of those viands yonder, you are cordially wel- 
come. I dare say your stomach is not over deltoito 
after a fhst of some thirty hours." 

" Ton know Jacques Mana, then, the poor Jacquna," 
said the other, " and you will be kbul to me, and not 
hurt met" 

* Lord a mercy ! what botheration's got into your 
head to make you suppose I will T replied Clamar- 
clorti. •* fiTere's a merry feast fbr ns doae Iw, «»! I 

■ ')0<^ 
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i w MMf M wtttk h$ mme wifwuh to •lyof it 
wbikt it iMti. Don't talk nomente, Jacqmi^ {mn 
i to bo jrow nMBo.) tbore** not a giant living 
I 09«f wanlDBlf moloated lria» and, I 
if oaTonl wild beirti of nf aoqnaintanco 
oonU «zpna» tkoir moI opiMODp.they would oxoooiale 
, HikfiiNn anf 6bmagB of vjoUdoo lowarda tham; ftt I 
fianUy oobIm» I wm nevai iho nan to lako advaa- 
l^ga of a lion'o woaknaa, or inpaao upon tbo good- 
ntnio of a ibinaaoMi, nat J ; and if mh I bopo you 
laiU boliavo me to boanfiaiont^ amiablo." 

** Tboio ia jaat in jroa, young man,*' said Jaaquta 
Maaa, " and I tbaak jmutbat jhhi oan tit and bo jay* 
ons IB the praaanoe of a Lobiabonon. Know you not 
Ibnt I am cursed of beavonf-^thai I am ais daya man 
and ona day biatof that tbo aiaking aun of Saturday 
dotblanniiiato«my hiuaanity? and thai tbo Sabbath laaa 
BO only in tbo ibapo of a muU ponuod by domana, 
and ton and goadad by hidaooa abapea, that IbUow 
and flay mo till tbo aaarad day ia past?— and know 
yM not that I am |vaBoribod,and bated, and oasifrom 
the doom of men 7" 

"I've beaaMi as mueh," replied Feidinand, <'bat I 
can't aay I waa ever crodulooa of it until the pfoaant 
momont; nor indeed am I new, fer the traih is, 
Jaequea, (you'll pardon my iamHiaKity, I hope,) I am 
▼niy doubtful of the whole matter, and entertain an 
opinion (with your poiaission,) that you are laboring 
vndor a delusion. It may be pomible, oertainly, but 
M 'aeeiog ia believing/ I will defer my opinion un- 
til such time as my own eyes are satisfied of the fact 
In tbo meanwhile, perhaps you will be good enough 
to oooTort to your own luo whatever you preler in 
this beg ;" and they both commenced a series of such 
ofibctive operations upon the provisioDa, that in a 
marvellously brief period dm whole had disappeared. 

"Do you doubt the late that attends me thenT 
aniri lafgnsa Mana when they had eoncluded. *' Know 
you not that my ancestors were aa I am ? And yet 
why sboul^ I ask? your gentlenem to me piovea that 
you doubt the Lobisbomen'a deatiny, for did you not, 
yen would hate meas-olhen do. But you shall see." 

''Seeing ia belioviag," aa I said beibio^ replied 
Gkmieioletli. " But how and when shall I soot" 

" 1 tell you not when or bow, good youth, but you 
tkOL Which way the wind blows bend the bianohes; 
I say that yon tftoZZ. But listen to mo ai^la. There 
VMBO joy an! feasting of yose ia the halls of ^Mana, 
ftv the lady of Uuianaa waa aeon to be dm bride of 
ako lord o£ Mana. Thaso was a mystery in the faie 
of the lord of Mana. None ever saw him on the 
HaWwih Ho wae akind and good knight, and many 
halioved he aecloded himself on the holy day for 
porpoaea of piety ; but otheia shook their heads, and 
yurelooka wbiek commooly tedicato either a know- 
ledge -or suspicion of something genemlly known or 
imagined, but of a character not to be talked about or 
dwelt on in the geneml oonvermtiona of neighbor- 
folk. Certain it is, he wae never aeon on the Sab- 
bath, and the deep love conceived by the lady of La« 
camaftt the atiaoia Mght, eeastrained her fttber 
to pofsne such measaisa as would detetminn ihe 
cause of his hebdomadal invisibility, and vaaaoe his 
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danghter from the dnn( 
vowa to a Lob isb o m en. 
the •day of mafnaffa at 
day. 

** Wtdi tnany anfol olgecifona^id the letd'cf 
attempt to prevail upon the eld 
anether day, and the lady nailed 
of her kfver (paieaiviag ha desired it) la the 
effect, but the ooaai was iasamalds A 
thmagk Ub Stmmmkm ha 
failily ef his dear smi only 
self to a Lobisbomen. The prevarication and ii)o» 
fiMonof tbafcid oTJfaim aoaAmcd faim iarhia bo> 
liof. 

"'Sim shall not wad hka,' ho saidi 'her OBp» 
tidbsfaallboiaaaaaaaiyeaifaMb I hui 
har<dead and tombed. She shaH mit,if 
bain can teach her ebadienoo.< 

- Suoh weaohiewMda. and throld man vaepl 
te a io' t ears, not lika dmf eammetohosren of 
half semy Md Imlf aad, but team,anch as thoihai|p 
and biiior watan that spring frem dm mineral aairt^ 
and taste of the heait4*o whanea they arise. 

"The appointed day irtw soon aa near aa la awM P W 
is to this moment, and the ana haag brigfady ia tha 
b e a v sas , aa he doeenaw. The lady Lacamm-sat by 
har lover's aide, and dmy gaasd upoa a lair seeae be- 
fore them, and talked of future b appin e m . The even* 
ing advanead, but, as the minutes fled, they alola 
away the mirth of the ^lerd of Mana, and ho sat al- 
most mntOraad sighed, and drops like dowstood upon 
his fordiead. The lady looked in his laoe, and started 
from him. His cheeks grew paler and paler; hii 
beard, that waa smooth as her own t ress es, became 
rigid and untwisted ; his eyes vrere lustreless. Ha 
sat for an instant thna, and then pamed firom thono» 
like an ungnved g haat W«di one en^ look 
his betrothed lady, he glidod towards the 
hall, and vanished. But he was agafai la appear; yai^ 
he was to appear egniai A aoiae was hoanl withaai» 
and a wild malo, r^mb erim wsro like a BMMrtii 
thing, ran awdly past tbo window. The ooaat Ia* 
eanaa sow it, and, c leaping hisdaughler to his bisai^ 
eKclQimed,*Tfaoa art aaved,4bon art aavod.' And 
she tear saved; Aathat mule waa the Uad^of Maaa^ 
be wes a LekishouMn, my aneealar; and now bo* 
liovestilieor 

«Not a word of it," replied dHBeidotll; "Aria 
leUyoumyophikm,iitoaUalaiin. I dan oay yaaH 
pardon ma for vaalviag la bavo an opi ni a n ef i^r 
own, but 1 assure yoa it isof no naa telling ma aU 
about this; I'm ona of that enmaoa tnbe that wBl net 
believe a thing unl im it happana lo bo eredible; and 
es for this old male staay* I'll be turned inio a 
myself if there^ a wmd of tinah ia iL" 

" Too are young; aad dmt o i bbsbs yoa," sai 
Lobishaaaen; ** bnt diotime ahaH earn 
shak be wiser." 

"Like ensagh,"rivsiaed Chaaerefetti, 
rveplontyof lime, tlmlfs certain; and I should ba 
glad, I ronfim, if Ioanld«at thfepneent meiaent,aiWBl 
myself of yonr pol l le a eaata fivaase a liftan iho^nnd 
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I reach s TiUage, aiMl the eveniDg » falling* I would 
vaflieff innm to myielf a night'* lodging, than rett my 
hmd npoB the hard block of emditiofi. So, farewell, 
Mr. Jaoquei, and if yon ahoald be coming at any time 
to the great city, lome thirty railea away, I dare iay 
Ferdinand Clamerclotti will be dliiinguiabed enough 
to be Ibond by inquiring for .him. Saint Gregory pre- 
•erre you, Jacqoe*, and keep you from the bad habits 
you have been mentioning. Ckxid by :*' and, with a 
ahake of the hand, the Lobithomen turned down a 
aide road, and Clamerclotti pukhed luitily on hia way 
to the city. 

We ahould ill detcribe the eflect of thia adventure 
upon the mind of Ferdinand, Were we to leave the 
leader under the impremion that he was altogether 
aeeptical of the veritabtlity of Mana's words, and that 
lus blunt pleanntry was oceasioned by an enlightened 
■uperiority to superstition. It was no such thing. 
Among the peasantry, the tntditioD was considered 
not only recommended by very respectable testimony, 
Imt founded on events as certain as the births and 
deaths of their several grandmothers, or die specified 
period when St. Michael moulted, and presented one 
of the finest feathers of his left wing to the charge 
and custody of some faithful friars. It would have 
been wrong, therefore, had Ferdinand ridiculed the 
tradition altogether, however much impressed with 
doubts as to its positive reality. His mind was not 
more settled by the fiict of having himself found 
Jacques Mana under the inffuence of that very fear 
and torture which it was said accompanied the meta- 
morphosis, and BO strongly convinced of the irrevoca- 
ble doom that attended him. 

" So, it's all very odd," said daraerclotti, as he 
poshed forward ; ** and I must wait the convenience 
of Master Jacques to enlighten me on this head. It's 
a mighty queer world, that's certain, and I'm not quite 
aure that I've not been walking about the earth ia a 
difibrent shape myself before now, for I recollect 
liaving a strange appetite lor thistles one day :" and 
in such manner he thought and talked, until he ar- 
rived at a little village, where he sogoumed for the 
night ; and on the following evening, with panting 
heart, he surveyed a great city extending before him, 
and the turrets were shining with the golden light of 
the setting sun, and a thousand thoughts of success 
and fortune danced through the oianiom of the be- 
wildered Clamerclotti. 

*Here I am, then," he said, as he statioiied himself 
liafora the house of a merchant, to whoso regards he 
iMMre letters of consignments, '* and here begins my 
. prosperity. I dare say Felicia oould make herself 
Iwppy in such a mansion as this even :"— >and he an- 
nounced himself with an important clamor at the 
door, and was soon ushered into the presence of his 
•uperior, who received him with oonsidemble courtesy, 
and finally handed him over to a tail personage in a 
fine dress, with instructions that every care should be 
taken of him. The frankness and dieerfnlness of the 
youth soon elevated him in the opinion of the me^ 
chant, and he gradually found hinwelf promoted from 
ofllices of insignificance to ofliees of trust ; imtil a cir- 
«unsiance occurred which eolabllBhad him in the &- 



vor of his master, and opened the way to a better ad- 
vancement. 

There happened to be engaged in the service of 
the merchant, one, of whose integrity damerdotd 
had many reasons to think unfovorably ; and his sus- 
picions were soon -verified by the sudden disappear- 
ance of the worthy. The mere coincidence of ab* 
sence could certainly have justified Claraerdotti in 
no way for supposing delinquency on that account; 
but other circumstances, including the mysterious aV 
straction of considerable sums of the current coin of 
the realm, and certain slips of paper widi names 
written upon them, which the merchant was supersti- 
tious enough to consider valuable, afibrded sufficient 
ground for an hypothesis of that nature. At all eventa, 
the individual was roisBing, and the said moneys had 
become suddenly invisible. The merchant was ruin- 
ed if justice failed to delect the culprit ; but it so 
happened, Ferdinand was the fortunate instrumoit^ 
in the hands of justice, and the happy means of re- ' 
storing peace and solvency to his master's afliiirB. He 
had watched the haunts of the ofiender and bis com- 
panions, and with care and secrecy, contrived to gain 
admission to a room where he understood they fre- 
quently assembled, and having overheard their plans^ 
and discovered the place where the money was depo- 
sited, he waited their departure, and quickly posses- 
sed himself ef the prize. The retreat of the parties war 
somewhat retarded by a band of persons, who seized 
and bound them as tfaey passed through the paasagea, 
and consigned them, in a rude manner, to the prison- 
house. The merchant wm soon relieved of all hir 
apprehensions by the appearance of Clamerclotti with 
the greater part of the booty, and with tears of grati- 
tude he declared himself eternally bound to the youth, 
and implored to be permitted the opportunity of re- 
turning his thanks in a more tangible manner than 
words, should Ferdinand be ever plunged in a similar 
e IT. cogency. " 

This opportunity was soon aflbrded him. A touch 
on the shoulder, accompanied with a whispered vrord» 
which was " Felicia," surprised our hero one day as 
he was hasteniog through the streets, and looking he 
perceived the retiring figure of Jaoqoea Mana, who 
beckoned him to follow, and by his gestures seemed 
to intimate that his mission was any thing but of an 
agreeable character. 

** What ! Jacques, my 0I4 fellow," said Clamerclotti. 
when he came op to him, ** what in the name of won» 
der brings you here f Another of your scampetinf 
fits, I suppose." 

" Tou know Alberto Piolanos," said the Lobisho- 
men, ** and hit daughter, and his wife : and you know 
' the don Teophilo." 

** To be sure I do," replied Clamerclotti ; •* and ther» 
are two of them I'd rather cheat, one Vd rather kisi^ 
and one I'd rather trounce, than any of their own 
ages in GaHicia. But what of them r* 

" Ask of each separately, and PU reply," anawertd 
Jaoquea. 
** Is the old chap well, then!" inquired Ferdiuttid. 
** Well," said the Lobishomen. 

«• The old dame too r C^mr^ri]^ 
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"Al«ow«ll." 

•• My darliog unmarried f 

"Unniarried." 

" Aod Teophilo aa graat a Ibol aa ever f* 

*• Aa great a fool aa ever." 

** What aila then V* 

"A great deal aili," answered Jacqaes. "The 
old chap, aa yoa call hini, it threatened with home- 
leaa poverty, the old dame with endlcM wretched- 

« What ! my old Dame Blanche f interposed Fer- 
dinand. 

** The tame, — Felicia with a forced marriage to 
iave her parents from ruin, and the don Teophilo 
with the curses of all /or his malice and cruelty in 
taming the old people out of doors because their 
daughter has mado choice for herself. One day may 
be too late lo rescue the young Felicia — she is waver- 
ing; fiw, however deep herafleciion for you, it is hard 
ahe shall see her parents ruined." 

** rii be off by to-morrow*s sun-rise." said Clamer- 
elotti, *' for I take you to be a man of your word. 
Master Jacques, and I fiincy you wouldn't deceive 
me. I cannot conceive, though, how the deuce you 
got to know all this." 

"I know it," replied the Lobishomen, **be that 
aofficienr. " If you would save the girl, go, go. 
go ;" and, with a solemn emphasis on the latter mo- 
nosyllable, he bowed hia head gravely and de- 
parted. 

Ferdinand had long cherished a strong desire to see 
those spots once more, and wander amidst those scenes 
■e nearly associated with his earliest and happiest 
daya ; and the true secret of his uncommon confidence 
in the integrity of Jaoquea might be traced, we lancy, 
in some degree to this anxious longing ; for he seized 
the excuse with more eameatness than is generally 
manifested on like occasions. With praiseworthy 
promptitude, he represented the whole state of aflairs 
to the merchant, and solicited his assistance, adding 
that a temporary abaenoe would agree exceedingly 
well with his health, and a eighty of Felicia would 
tend materially to restore that desirable circulation of 
the blood which the^avocaiions of a cititiien had ma- 
teiialljr impeded. In all this the good merchant rea- 
dily acquiesced, and producing a sum equivalent to 
twice the supply which Clamerclotti requested, he 
bestowed upon him his blessing, and the youth con- 
veyed himielf from the room. The next day saw 
Ferdinand on the road. His golden store was well 
secured about his waist, and had not an accident oc- 
euned by which he sustained a severe sprain, he 
would probably have relied upon those trusty animals 
called his legs, to conduct him with safety to the end 
of his journey, and would then have escaped what it 
IB now our duty to relate. 

By the side of the road sat our hero rubbing his 
aggrieved limb with great perseverence, and sending 
ftffth occasional groans of impatience and agony, when 
on a sodden Jaoquea Mana appeared, and began to 
make some faiquiries aa to the cause of hia lamenta- 
tions and diatiesB. 

"Ohtgotoihcdtvfl^oidl OaMtdotti," in tz- 
K 9 



treme anguish—" go and be hanged with yoo, dont 
you see Tm hurt t" 

'* I pity you," said the Lobishomen, " you*ll never 
be able to walk for a week. Here you must stay, un- 
less you permit me to carry you to the next village, 
some miles away, where you can rest for the nigfat 
I am strong." 

'* I should feel all over obligation to yon, if yon 
would do the same,'* said Clamerclotti, repenting of 
his roughness lo poor Jacques. " So, if yoo are wil- 
ling, clap me on your back at once, and away with 
me." 

** That will I," replied Jacques, raising Ferdinand 
up, and placing one leg on each side of him, in a po- 
sition which is denominated pick-a-back — ** and now 
say, are you comfortable t" 

*'As much so as sitting on a pair of hatchets, called 
hips, will enable me — but I am not the man to com- 
plain. I am quite ready ; move on. Master Jacques ;^^ 
and with many jests and gambols they went on their 
way, the light step and easy spring of the burdened 
man seeming strangely inconsistent with the massive 
rotundity of the burden. 

With much zeal did Jacques Mana persist in Iris 
course, even when Clamerclotti, absorbed in his own 
cogitations concerning Felicia and her parents, re- 
mained silently on his back. The diflerent sentiments 
occasioned in the mind of Ferdinand by the diflerent 
circumstances under which he surveyed every object 
then, compared with those excited in his breast on Us 
first approaching the city, were the source of much 
entertainment to him, and he fell into a kind of reve- 
rie that might possibly have lasted fi>r a oonsideraUe 
period, had not a txmsciousness of a sudden change of 
position on the back of Jacques Mana, and a certain 
careering in the air of that personage, aroosed hiai 
widi a start to a^ aense of what was paming befbra 
and around him. The first object which struck his 
amazed vision was a pair of long and hairy ears, es- 
tablished on a foundation which appeared the hesd 
of a horse, from which head descended a very long 
face, terminating with a snout containing two nostiila^ 
that sent forth lines of steam on both sides and snor^ 
ed terribly. With a shriek of amazement, Clamer- 
clotti hung about the back of the beast, and fixed 
his fingers in a shaggy fringe surmounting the neck of 
the animal, while the creature himself ran wildly to 
and fro, and leaped and jerked with such violeoea 
that Clamerclotti feund a difficulty in keeping his 
place, and he invrardly cursed the folly of men who 
question the truths of tradition, and more especially 
the legend of the Lobishomen. 

- You'll have me off, Jacques— on my life you will^ 
I pny you kick not up your heels so monstrousiy— 
stop, stop,"* cried Ferdinand; but the large ean 
were deaf, and with a frantic sound of miseif 
that seemed to stun the veiy birds, for they fell 
dead to the earth around them, the Lobiahomen aeC 
off at full speed with the unfortunate Clamerclotti, 
and in a moment tree and hedge appeared hot sha- 
dowy lines in the landscape, and the hills began play- 
ing at leap-frog. Away they went, over heath, and 

nwdl, and plnin; over Boontnin. vale, and ghid^ 
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they dached, they fled, they flew ; the winds made 
way, and the racing lightnings eould scarcely keep 
pftee with them. 

" Sto|H stop," shouted Clamerclotti, " stop^ or I pe- 
rish r hut the night came forih, and they still sped 
OD, and demons sprung from the darkness as they 
passed, and pfnched them, and laughed with hideous 
fiicee, and pulled and tortureii them. 

** Ah ! how like you that ?" screamed one of the 
fiends, seizing Clamerclotti by the nose with claws 
like pincers ; " or that, or that ?" and he tore at his 
hair, and nipped at his neck ; while two young devil- 
kins perehed on his ean, and shouted with a vehe- 
mence to which a lion's roar was a whisper. 

" Believe you it now, believe you it now ?'* cried 
another demon with a round face, acoompanyiog 
every word with a blQW on the pate of the youth 
with an instrnmept resembling a hammer ^«—*< do 
you believe it ? 11 not, permit me to break your cra- 
nium through ;" and he set about his work with re- 
newed violence, whilst otheis fixed upon Jacques, and 
piercod him with small arrows, and hung upon his 
tail, and screwed his ears about until they seemed 
ready to break ofl" by the roots, which pleased them 
mightly, and they laughed in an ecstacy of joy. 

" When it shall please you to let my head abne 
with that confounded hammer. Master Fiend, I shall 
leel infinitely obliged to you,*' said Clamerclotti, re- 
covering his self-poasQinon ; ** and perhaps you woo Id 
accommodate me. Signer Uglymog, by liberaUng my 
note. As to the young chaps who are bellowing 
away in my ears, I should be'sony to interrupt them 
lA so pleasing a pastime." 

<<Niffle— hiffle—whizz!" cried. one of the fiends; 
"Hish! kickle!" cried another; and "Swackle!" 
cried a thicd. 

" l>o you believe it now?" cried the leader of the 
gang, 

« Horror! honor!" cried Jacques, flying with fright- 
ful speed over the land. 

" Believe it, believe it," puisaed a ^tribe of minor 
monsters. 

*' I think I have reason enough, in all cooscienee," 
Implied ChuDerclotti : " and 1 can only tell you, gen- 
tlemen, that once out of this scrape, I'll keep my 
thoughts to myself for the future, Til trouble you 
to lake your tail, Sir Devil, out of the way of my 
mouth, if you please, or I may otherwise be induced 
to give it a gripe." 

" Swibble 1 flickerback!" screamed a tall fiend. 

*' Block !" cried a little one. « 

" Mumbleflabber!" pursued a fat specimen of the 
demon tribe, and with a rush, like a hurling wind, 
they all dashed down a precipice together. The dark 
hollow appeared endless ; and they descended and 
descended aniil a hazy insensibility camo over the 
whole functions of the astonished Clamerclotti — the 
last glimpse of his fading faculties assuring him they 
t descend iog still. 



The morning had gone on before, and the son was 
in the east, when Clamerclotti discovered himaolf to 
be lying in a field, with neither Lobishomen nor de- 
vil in the neighborhood, but a certain sorenev all 
over his body reminded him of his adventure on the 
former evening ; and he arose, and shook himself, and 
examined his limbs with great care to ascertain if any 
injury had resulted from his downward excursion, but 
all was well. 

The scene around him was one not altogether ui^ 
fatdiliar, for yonder was Alberto's farm, and many a 
recollection poured gladly into his mind when he 
gazed upon the dwelling of his fiiithful Felicia. The 
Lobishomen had been considerate at all eventa, ia 
one respect, for he had serupuk>usly adhered to Clamar- 
clotii*s line of route, and delivered him almost aft the 
door of his home, with no other change than a few 
scratches and bruises. 

The dame Blanche was soon roused from, her oom- 
pation by a knocking at the gate, and vast was Ite 
wonder of all when the runaway Ciamefdotti pre- 
sented himself, and took from his side a pouch of real 
goki. The fiumer draw himself up and. smiled at ffae 
shining darlings, while bis wife declared with much 
solemnity that she^had always prophesied Ferdinand 
would make a man after all. Felicia was silent, but 
inwardly delighted ; and when Ferdinand repreeentcd 
he had heard of their misfortune, and had come to- 
beg of them to accept the little he could supply lor 
their use, a general shaking of hands took place, end 
Alberto whispered in his ear — **l always thought 
you'd he my future son-in-law. I could not abide 
Teophilo from the first, believe me;" with such other 
expressions of congratulation as generally flow Iraea 
persona whose interest is on a per with their fervor. 
The recital of Clamercbtti's adventure with the I^ 
hishomen was received with wonder and aaiooiA- 
ment, the old people piously crossing ihemselvee at 
every new event in the history, with that indefiiiito 
ideaof religioua confidence which is mostly predeced 
by the bewildering tenets in which they had been 
reared. The gentle Felicia, in the meanwhile, oiept 
gradualiy to the side of her lover, and, looking in his 
face, held fast by his arm, till a sudden noise in the 
adjoining room happening just at a moment when her 
whole attention was fixed on the mystery, she started 
from her seat, and produced at the instant a ae- 
ries of such piercing screetns, that they could only be 
abated by a solemn assurance on tho part of Ferdi- 
nand that her consternation had been occasioned by 
.no other incident than a false step performed by the 
cat in her way to the milk-pan. The tale was often 
repealed in after times to such passing travellers as 
chanced to light upon the hospitable habitation of Fer- 
dinand and his little wife ; but none ever heard of 
the unhappy Jacques, who, it is to be feared, must 
have died as he had lived, a* wretched outcast and an 
unfriended man. 

Pica. 
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TO AN OLD BLIND HOESK^ 



2ST 



SOLILOQUY, 

ON AN OLD PEnI 



I HAVK, e'en now, with the fine» glittering edge 
Of my new knife, enay'd to mend thy point, 
Bat all in vain—thou art the mates' steed* 
That I have- used, and used, like many a akm 
Hath used her hen-pecked mate ; by boUiffg well 
Thy good old nose upon the grindstone down, 
Till lime has conquered all thy fractious powers, 
And made thee what thou art 

Oh ! luckless was the day, 
Aiid sad to thee the hour, in which I plached 
Thee from thy mother's arms : (or, if ye will, 
• Her goose-white wings.) Ere that dire hour, 
It was her constant joy to skim along 
The ambient ether of th' cerulean skies : ■ 
(That is, with much exertion,} or to walk 
By the old Dutchman's barn, and Mitthau/en, 
Where horses, cows, and hogs, and pigs, and calves, 
Were wont to roam in elegant confusion — 
There could thy mother walk in waddling grace. 
Probing the rich manure, and thou untouched ! 
But this is changed, and thou art— what thou art! 

So long obedient to its master's will, 
The stiff; unyielding quill has sunk beneath 
The tortures of his many sleepless hours. 
Tes, thou art what thou art. I e'en perceive. 
Our friends, the chamber flies, in wanton mood, 
Bave marked thee with disgrace.t Well— thou art old. 
And, as the mob say — dUcomboboraUd : 
Yet, hen-peck'd, fly-peck'd, or whatever thou be, 
^Km art unto thyself a burden now. 
And therefore, like all worthless things, should perish. 
Tet deem not thou shalt sink into the grave, 
A thing unknown — a thing forgotten — No, 
Although, like a sneaking soniin-law, 
I wish th' old donkey dead that ministered 



* Equine genus, species anmu* 
t Stercug muican. 



To all my wants ; that some more turftd tool. 
May move obedient to my purposes — 
Thou still shale live in mera'ry as a friend 
** Whom I have net loved wisely, but too well." 

Tes. wondrous pen I Thou solace of the woee 
That step-dame nature oft around my path 
Hath darkly flung ; I view thy spotted top 
With sad remembrance ; yet even in my grief. 
Although thou also be'st the monitor. 
Of what I wa»-<-of what I soon must be— 
Thy strange, uncouth appearance calleth forth 
An undissembled and impartial smile. . 
E*en when I did thy dirty point essay 
Once more to flatter — to patch up — to mend. 
Thou did'st remind me of the school-boy's nose. 
Which once I saw upon a frosty morning, 
Dripping a-pace ; and in whose ear I then 
Did parley thus .' — Said I to him, *' My boy! 
Why don't thee blow thy nose V* ** Oh," said th« 

boy, 
** So oft of late I've blown it, and so much. 
That by the nice repeated operation, 
I have become pooiessed of a new fact. 
Worth my whole store of new-collected knowledge. 
'Tis simply said — my note mU not stay Uown P' 
Now, with the echo of the school-boy's words 
Still ling'ring in mine ears, I'll even think 
Upon his dear-bought knowledge ; and henceforth. 
My Pegasus, when thy successor's limbs 
Grow laughable with kge, their nozzles soggy. 
Like to thine own, defying " Roger's patent," 
Oh, then, old pen, thy mem'ry, like a dream, 
Shall flit before my vision, palpably. 
And though I profit in experience, 
And own a true, yet frost-cold simile. 
Doubtless, a tear will stand within mine eye, 
To think of thee, and of the school-boy's kncwef 
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What, though the icy hand of Time 

Has coord thy ardor, cramp'd thy speed- 
Yet still thou rear'st ihy crest sublime ; 
For still thou stepp'at — a comely steed. 

I^o' now those orbs are quench'd in night, 
That sparkled once with youthful fire, 

Yet, cherish'd by instinctive light. 
Thy noble spirit's still entire. 

Thy symmetry remains complete- 
Still graceful flows thy mantling man*: 

Thy taper eai% thy well-set foet. 
Thy pntiim hMtnty sUU matei 



That shining skin, so soft and sleek — 
That trim tail's fashionable air. 

Thy master's kind regard bespeak. 
And show his servant's duteous care. 

Old steed ! sure it was a lucky day 
That brought thee first to such a births 

While others drudge their lives away. 
Thine flows in feasting, ease, and mirth* 

And, could a poet's wish prevail. 
When here thy vital mce is i UB» 

Thy fom shouhi siill ihvough wthiu ni^ 
A sprightly coupy^^bH^^i^U^^ 
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PLAY-HOUSE PEOPLE. 

MY TBI AUTHOR OF ''AN AOTOK^S ALLOQDT." 



The stage and acton are not m contemptible^ 
Aa erery ianovatins: Puritan^ 
And ipiurant iwearrr.out of jealous enTj, 
Would haTC tiitt world imagine. 

C. Chapman** *^ Btvenge.^—UlX 
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MAD ACTORS. 



The stage has nninbered among its votaries many 
peiaons of both sexes whose actions have evinced un- 
soundness of mind. Eccentricity, a minor madness, 
and intemperance, an aberration " most laiar-like and 
loathsome," were the frequent marks of note attached 
to the paths of the erratic histrioo of by-gone times ; 
but in these days of propriety and tee>totallsm, an un- 
due peculiarity in behaviour is scarcely countenanced, 
and actors are no longer eccentric when off ihe stage, 
Bor intoxicated when on. One great tragical excep- 
tion may be adduced as evidence to the contrary, 
but I claim him for the purpose of proving my 

rule. 

The life of an actor is almost like a maniac's dream; 
to^ay, he is "the observed of all observers," the fa- 
vorite of the many, the idol of a chosen few; the au- 
dience pland his every look, his friends repeat his say- 
ings, and force him to their feasts; authors consult 
him, critics praise him, and the world rings with the 
repetition of his name. What may not a little week 
produce t let the instancea of Keen, John Kemble, 
and Wood declare the mighty change. Trivialities, 
which aflect not the mass of human nature, are oAen 
the screws of an actor's late, and press him into misery 
and ruin. 

There is a positive infatuatum connected with every 
department of theatrical life that almost amounts to 
relative madness. Sanity seems to be discarded as 
the outset — when the stage-struck youth deserts both 
^ reason and the shop," and devotes himself to a life 
of ioeessant toil, for the chance of a decent living in 
the purlieus of the play-house. What but madness 
can account for his continuance within ** the whirl o£ 
the wings," after the discovery of the lack of substance 
in the tinsel of the stage ; and what, but lunacy, can 
explain the obstinacy of the veteran who remains in 
the theatre he aflecis to despise, and encounters the 
malice of the untalentcd, the envy of the underlings, 
the sneers of the youngsters, and the malignant back- 
bitings of his compeers, rather than resign the exciting 
habits of an actor's life-— and with all its disagreeables, 
it is an exciting life» and therein lies the secret of its 
maddening charm. In no other profession can the 
aaoM oombinatioD ef triumph be achieved ; the sao- 
oassful actor warms the bosooe of hondieds at the 
they band aa be dincis; Ihair blood 



flows thickly at the tale of wo— their eyes attest the 
truth of his distress— their loud acclaims reward the 
warrior's shout, and peals of hearty laughter tell of the 
jests' succesi. The talents of the peformer exact aa 
instantaneous homage, which is more personally ex- 
citing than the most fervid imaginihgs of a brilliant 
posthumous reputation. He places his creations b»> 
fore the public; if successful, nightly crowds applaud 
him to the echo ; and he enjoys, in one voluptuous 
gosh, a draught of maddening delight, which, in the 
case of painters, sculptors, and poets, had been the 
tardy givings-fbrth of years. 

The myriads of ideas, which, connected with end- 
less varieties of character, pass through the brain of 
a popular and busily occupied actor, keep him in a 
state of dreamy excitement, which the opium-eaters' 
paroxysms may parallel, but not exceed. The cuise 
of foroed study, the mental labor of oooceptwn, the 
loading of the tired memory, the ftg and worry of the 
many rehearsals on the cold and dismal stage— redo- 
lent of gas, or lamp oil, the nervous agitation con- 
nected with the first performance of each new part, 
the hopes of triumph and the fears of failure, the bo- 
dily fatigue, the painful lassitude of re-acllon— all con. 
quered but to be again and again endured. The sensi- 
tive brains of the scholar and the student, and such 
are to be found upon the actors' list, are nnable to 
stand the forcible wear and tear of a long ctueer. 
The imaginative and gentlemanly Conway and the 
melancholy Penson committed suicide while laboring^ 
under mental aberration ; and many other namea could 
be added to the list 

The exciting nature of an actor's life works with 
direful potency in the quick consumption of the men- 
tal spark. Actors are frequently compelled to resign 
all professional avocations long before the failure of 
their physical qualities, for they are a hardy race, and 
addicted to longevity, but their faculties of menoiy 
are worn out in the service of the drama, and they 
are incompetent to the task of studying the neoesniy 
novelties of the day. 

The second rate and inferior merabens of the slago 
have their ills to updergo; much credit is doe to them 
for their general good behavioar in a pro f essio n in 
which they are imable to attain the desirable good, yet 
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e^ib; in which, without being able to enjoy the high 
cbivalric tlate of feeling attendant on the exercise of 
■nccenfol geniai, they are forced to endnre iheir por- 
tion of the mad enihusieBn connected wijh every divi- 
lion of the stage department. I have oAen wondered 
that it doea not more frequently terminate in application 
to false excitement — in violent outbreaks of disap- 
pointed ambition — in bursts of ill temper— of natural 
malice — and revenge. 

Having endeavored to show the Causae of the ex- 
eiiability of an actor's temperraent, I will proceed to 
enumerate several instances of positive madness, or 
ootrageous eccentricity, most nearly related to acknow- 
ledged lunacy. There are persons connected with 
the siage. who, fancying that *' genius to madness 
nearly is allied," assume the vagaries of wits' astray, 
and act the madman off the stage, for the contempti- 
ble purpope of making themselves notorious. I shall 
not humor such insults upon humanity by mentioning 
their freaks, or chronicling their namee. 

In the thirteenth chapter of that execrable ooncoe- 
tkm, Barry Cornwall's «*Life of Keen,*' there is men- 
tion made of the hero's fint performance of Jago— 
" the drees of Othello being filled, upon that occasion. 
by the body of a certain now forgotten Mr. Sowerby." 
We know that the name of an actor is comparatively 
■oon forgotten, but the annihilation of his memory 
would be a blessing, compared with the pain of era- 
eifixioD at the hands of a biographer like Mr. Barry 
Cornwall, who has sacrificed the hone#ty of troth to 
the gratification of an ungrateful son and a vindictive 
wife. Mr. Sowerby was a man of unquestioned ta- 
lent, and held the station of principal tragedian at 
Drary Lane, before and after the appearance of Mr. 
Keen; and although the brilliant talents of the great- 
est actor that ever trod the boards, threw Mr. Sow- 
erby'a exertions into the shade, he was not the fint of 
a long list of high tragedians who were placed ** in a 
■tate of retirement" during Kean*8 startling career. 
He most, under any circumstances, have held a con- 
spicuous station in the list of eminent actors, but for 
the posseasion of the quality which has induced me to 
■elect him as the hero of some half dozen anecdotesi 
He was decidedly road — harmlessly, funnily mad- 
hot too mad for the drama's welfare, and the cer- 
tainty of an unbroken night's performance. Ho was 
for some time the hero dominant of the Norwich cir 
eoit — ^a range of theatres of the first respectability in 
England, that is, before they fell into the hands of the 
present manager, who selects plays and playera on the 
greatest wretchedness principle, and considers a penny 
saved better than sixpence earned. But in Sowerby 's 
time, the theatre was managed by a gentleman: men 
of talent graced the boards, and it was no disgrace to 
be an actor in that vicinity. Several odd stories are 
rehited of Sowerby's conduct While playing in the 
Great Yarmouth Theatre, a Mr. Bowles, who afler- 
wards left the stage and became an eminent Unitarian 
minister, was engaged to play the line of buaineaa 
which had been in Sowerby's poaaessioD for some 
lime. In fact, the eccentricity (to nae the milder term) 
of the huter'^ntlemeo^ had compelled the mineger 
l» look oat Ibt another liagediaD. 



the front of the theatre to v^itnen the debut of his 
rival, who made his first appearance in the character 
of earl Osmond, in Monk Lewis's play of The Castle 
Spectre. Sowerby had long considered this part as moat 
exclusively his own, from his peculiar delivery of the 
<* dream scene" in the latter portion of the play. Mr. 
Bowles did not come up to the requisite pitch, and 
Sowerby quitted the theatre in disgust About ten 
o'clock at night, a gentleman was sitting at the sea- 
end of the jetty, a long pier-like projection from Yar- 
mouth beach, when his attention was attracted towards 
something in the sea that looked very much like a 
human head bobbing np and down in " the short 
yesty waves," a few yards from the jetty. He pointed 
out the strange object to a watching pilot ; the night 
was starlight and the tido was rapidly ebbing. The 
pilot hailed, and heard a voice in reply. The skiff or 
coble of a collier brig was fastened to the jetty piles; 
the gentleman and the pilot jumped' into the little 
boat, and paddled to the suspicious swimmer, whom, 
with some difiicolty, they succeeded in getting ashore. 
He was much exhausted, and could sclEircely speak his 
thanks. 

** Surely, I must be deceived," said the gentlemao. 
" It cannot be Mr. Sowerby f" 

" Yes— yes, it is." 

*• Pray, explain how you came in the sea with the 
whole of your apparel on. Did you fall overboard 
from one of the pleesore yawls t" 

« No." 

** Surely, you did not contemplate aotcidef* 

« No." 

"Resolve this mystery, if you pleaae." 

** I went to see Bowles play Osmond— his infernal 
"dream scene" put me into such a fever, that I left 
the theatre. I walked the beach, but could not get 
oooL When I thought of bis vile performance, my 
blood boiled, and my brain seemed scorched ; so I 
walked into the sea to refrigerate myself I waded 
up to my arm-pita, and liked it much ; but the tide 
took me off my feet and I had rather a larger swim 
than I intended. You have saved my life, and de- 
serve my gratitude— you shall be well repaid. To- 
morrow night I play Macbeth— you shall witness the 
performance from the stage-box." 

John Pritt Harley, the popular London comedian, 
was Sowerby's room-mate in the provinces, and once, 
at the tragedian's request l«int him a clean shirt The 
play of the evening was the Mountaineers ; Hsriey 
performed Sadi — Sowerby played the mad Octavian, 
and when dressed for the character, exhibited to the 
sorrowing gaze of the comedian, his last new ruffled 
shirt hanging in various picturesque shreds around the 
bust and arms of the tattered Casiilian. 

"Why, d— n it Sowerby, I thought when yo« 
asked me for a shirt that you were short of clean 
linen for the day— I imagined you wanted it for pri- 
vate wear, not for stage property — it is my newest and 
ray best" 

" I thought BO," said Sowerby, ** when I pat it on— 
I had such tnmUe to tear it into rags. I borrowed 
yowi^becaase I did not like to rend one of mine— bnt 

yoa ahaU have it again whea tfie nlav ii over." 
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''Theofh this be ma^en, tbero U meihoA in it," 
flMibiBka I hear the reader oaf. True, and the next 
anecdote eihibits a like display. The Bath audience 
Me proYerbially cold in their bestowal of applaue^^ 
the polite eirdee of Bladud comider any ebullition of 
£9eling aa an iraproprieiy, and ridiculously check the 
expreesioos of that delfght which they ffe<|a«Dt the 
theatre for the purpose of attaining. Sowerby made 
his first appearance ou the Bath stage in the character 
of Othello^ho soon felt their eoldnees— and, after 
working through the early part of the play, determined 
to address them, previous to attempting the difficulties 
of the great scene in the third act. Walking sk>wly 
down to the firont of the stsge, he said U> the audience^ 
" You and i had better como to some understanding 
before I go any farther— you have paid your money 
to see me act. I am doing my beat for my share of 
that money ; but I can do better, if you will also give 
Be my share of applause.^ I don't care about it, but 
yott will get a better pennyworth if you do, for I can- 
not act without applau s e an d so you can do as you. 
like, now you know what you have to expect" This 
strange address had the desired effect ; the audience 
ware roused from their senseless apathy, acknowledged 
the justness of his remarks by repeated rounds of ap- 
plause, gave him three cheers at the end of the act, 
and throughout the play bestowed upon him more 
approbation than they had ever given to John Kenb 
ble*s best personification. 

Before he went to Drury Lane, he. played Coriola- 
nus at the Liverpool theatre, and was severely hissed. 
'He iitruggled on till the ovation scene, and when the 
stage was full of virgins, matrons, Roman senators, 
md Yelseian warriors, ho advanced boldly, at the 
onnoluaioD of a burst of disapprobatioB, and said, " Tou 
don*t aeem to like my acting— what do you think of 
By dancing?" and taking up the extreine ends or 
points of his soldier's shirt, as a little miss takes up 
her irook, he commenced frisking all over the stages 
Of oenrse, he was not allowed to finish the play. 
Some yean aAerwards, he re- visited Liverpool ; and 
having a London iame attached to his name, was en- 
faged as a *' star" for the regular series of nights. He 
exerted himself with success, and the audience rose 
at the termination of his performance of Hamlet, and 
greeted him with loud and hearty cheers. The cur- 
tain was gently falling upon the dyiyg and the dead, 
when the philosophic Hamlet started to his feet, and 
bobbing his head underneath the descending baize, 
stood upright before the astonished pit In those days 
it was not 'customary to dispel the illusion of the 
actor's art by bellowing for the resuscitation of the 
departed hero, for the purpose of hearing him repeat 
some stereotyped phraso of serviliiy; and the audience, 
wondering at his design, suspended their apjilause. 
" Your cheers are useless," said Sowerby ; " I value 
them not Some five years ago, you honored me with 
your disapprobation, and drove me from your boards. 
I was as good an actor then, as now. But metropolitan 
fiune has now given me the current stamp, and you 
insult roe with yoor applause. I have played to-night 
to show yott that I ean play, and lo make an opportu- 
nity to tall yon wihat I think of yon. Yoiv ofaeav aie 



useless. I despise you, and never will degBd«B|Mlf 
by again appearing on. your stage." 

Sowerby waa devotedly attached to his prafiMsiQiw 
and being of a scholastic turn, and cnltivated tboiig||h 
erratic mind, was much courted by the wits and 
schoLrs of the day. While playing in London, « 
party of gentlemen visited his dressing room at the 
theatre ; the play was Southern's tragedy of Oroooko; 
Sowerby performed the part of the slave king, and 
not wishing to be interrupted, requested his firiends to 
retire from the stage part of the theeue, but to Beet 
him at supper at his own rooms at the conclusion af 
the play. The gentlemen agreed, and went into tbe 
boxes to witness the termination of the play. IIb 
curtain fell ; Sowerby threw a cloak over hie stafe 
dieas, and without even washing the Afirican visai* 
Irom his face, jumped into a h&sk carriage, and desired 
to be driven to his hoteL A waodeting of the mijid 
came over him ; he retired to his bed loom. totally^ 
forgetting to order the supper for his friends, aa^ 
deeply immersed in some abstractive cogitaiion,dofied 
his stage attire, and joBped into bed. In the coiUB 
of an hour, his frisada arrived at the hotel, and is^ 
qneeted to be shown to the supper room ; they wera 
ushered into a cold and cfaeerle« apartment 

" How long will supper be V* 

"What would you like r 

" The dishes oidered by Mr. Sowerby." 

" He ordered nothing but a bovvl of ohoeolate and 
some dry toast at nine to-morrow morning," 

» Where is bet" 

" In his room — fost asleep." 

The indignant guesta hastened to the tragedian's 
apartment, and found his black Oronoko's foce rearing 
on the white pillow ; they roused him firom his slwfr 
ber ; a hasty meal was provided ; and, as a punishBeiit 
for his neglect, Sowerby vras compelled to take the 
chair, in his shirt, and sit, with unwashed face, at tha 
head of the table during their protracted orgies. Tha 
wine, in due time, had its efifect ; and the' party n^ 
solved to sally forth and scour the Jitreets. Soweity 
accompanied them, and " accoutred as lie was," pn* 
menaded various of the public avenues. He wag 
discovered by a watchman, at daybreak, in an eai|f 
purl bouse, standing, en ckeatue, in the midst of n 
group of two or three hackmen, some ladies of pleat* 
sure, various link boys, and an occasional pickpocket 
who were gazing upon the tragedian's cork-clouded 
countenance while he was delivering a lecture upon 
the Aristotelian proprieties of the drama* 

This extravaganza movement may be placed to tha 
score of drunkenness — a sin which he seldom exer- 
cised. But while manager of the Belfast theatre, hia 
was discovered, at midnight, wrapped in. a blanket-^ 
the only covering he had, except his shirt— on thestepa 
uf the earl of Donegal's house. Soworby.had retired 
to bed, as usual, in good time, and with every appear 
anco of steadiness. The servant had taken his clothaa 
and boots from the bed room, for the purpose of 
brushing them preparatory to the morning's dreasins* 
Sowerby, when in bed, recoUeoted that the earl had 
left his card in the oouise of the day, and that it ww 
a duly to letara the calL Ht joBped oat of bad,aQd 
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m he CQuU not find hk cloth«i, eoscDiioed himMlf in 
ihB ibldiof his bed Uanket, and wUied forth. The 
auL'ft aarvantt did net immediately attend to his late 
■ HBiwon a, and, the watchman ebierviBg a ttrange 
fifpua sitting upcm the steps, and cariously disguised » 
dsagisd hiA off to the watch-house, where he was 
detained for the night. In the morning, on* of the 
feiice foBctioDades recognised the lonatie matu^er, 
and he was escorted to his home. 

His sliange pecoliarilies of conduct were more de« 
veloped ia the small a£Urs of life, in which he re- 



ceived no opposition, and ihaieloie aihibited hkvfr 
gruat mind witboni coatio]. H» never played Ike 
same part twice in the same diess; his various suits 
were hong around his rooms, and it wae his delig^ 
to eipatiate to any willing listener upon the various 
minutin connected with the performances of his cha- 
racters in the separata dreaMs. He retired irem the 
stage shortly after Keon's appearance in London* and 
died, in Dublin, I believe, in the midst of his relatives 
and friends. 

W. £. & 



THE FIEND. 

A FRAGMENT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED DRAMA. 



BT RICHARD HARRINGTON, P H I L A D fi L P U I A . 



8G£N£— A DUNGfiON. 
DRAO0NBUU3 diacovered, 

Dragonberg. So then, a dangeon is the stem leality 
of all my air-built grandeur!— and where I looked, in 
one bold spring, to grasp at riches, glory, power— I 
find but treachery, defeat, and shame. No matter; a 
lew short hours will quench the burning fever which 
my life hes proved ; and passion's raging fires, that 
human hell, subside to-morrow in the calm of death. 
The ca2m of death^— shall J so prove itf — is there no 
ieeond principle within, to writhe in agony or float in 
joy? and if there bo, is mine so stainless it can brave 
the peril? — ^horror! horror! when I look that way, 
my heart is palsied, and manhood withers at the du- 
bioos sight ! Oh ! could I call back the past, and 
yield no more to sceptic sorcery — call back the hour 
when my aspiring soul, festering in obcnrity, threw 
off its humbleness and bartered with the Fiend. Yet, 
hold! these remorseful thoughts are not unlikely 
tokens of the spirit's coming ? — the hour — the place — 
the darkness — all have a losgueless horror, which ! — 
and should it come, shall I then plunge my soul still 
deeper io despair 7 — ^no ! I will pause here. I have 
been a guiliy wretch — but not so guilty, if there be 
an omniscient power, robed in mercy, as our church- 
men paint, that it will spurn my prayer. Lowly and 
shuddering, then, my suffering spirit bends to that mys- 
terious essence, in bumble, agonizing suitf-— 

A Voice in ihegUxm. Ha! ha ! ha ! 

Dra, iritef) Who laughs? 

T%e Fiend, (diicovering.) Your Fate I ! ! 

Dra. (recoils.) The Fiend! 

Fiettd. Thfl life— the might— the destiny of Dra- 
gonberg! 



Fiend, To view my saintly proeelyte at pnyers, tnl 
howl a '' so-be-it" with. him. 

Dra. None other 7 

Fiend. I would assist thee in this hour of peril. 

Dra. Avoid me, spirit. I will crush myself no fur- 
ther in thy horrid snare { here will I pause. ' 

Fiend, And with an kour*$ repentance wash out the 
Uf e-emhnd foulness of diy gamesome spirit ? Fool !«» 
thou'rt mine. 

Dra. No farther than my will ! — ^for every boon 
from thee, a deejper penalty will settle on my soul— 
and therefore did I bend to heaven. 

Fiend. For pardon ? 

Dra, No ; for mitigation of the wrath provoked al- 
ready; earthly atonement I sh^l make to-monow, 
and— 

Fiend. Hell will re-echo wiih loud peals of joy, ia 
welcome of her new inhabitant 

Dra. A voice of mercy will annul that joy, and 
call roe up to peace and pardon. 

Fiend. Art tmre of that? Oh! thou speculating 
fool, be still ; snatch the realities of existing lift, nor 
reck of that you know not. 

Dra. There is another state. 

Fiend. And if there is — will it prove bliss to thee? 

Dra. Again I say, thy power is limited, and must 
yield to higher. 

Fiend. How know you that? What is there, then, 
to evidence superior might ? . 

Dra. Creation's harmony— the countless might-pio- 
claikning wonderi of earth, sea, and aky. 

Fiend. How know you those wonders are not mine? 

Dra. No, they are the awful robes in whieh a 
power of love and mercy is invested, wrought by its 
own will into immortal grace and beauty. His joy is 
charity-^thine, destruction. 

fimi. Eothnsiasti fjoH-DesttUAtioii ia thtt pri- 
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neval law of all the night and mystery around ye*! 
Whence the everlaiting war maintained throughout 
all nature— throughout the myriad myriad* (hat peo- 
ple earth, air, ocean — from the small malice of the 
venomed fly, to the huge rancor of the forest lord ? 
Each living thing that crawls, sails through the air, 
or floats beneath the wave, exists but to dettroy, and 
prey through life—for life. 

Dra. Inferior things exist not otherwise ; — man» im- 
mortal man, was never so designed. 

Fiend. Destruction's very spirit !--of all natures, 
the .human is the bloodiest, most rancoroup, and re- 
morseless. Look to the gory chronicles of earth's 
mighty blood -Bpillers, from creation's dawn up to her 
present noon- tide — and prove him thence a mild ex- 
ception, if you can. « 

Dra. The butchers of the earth fulfil their destiny. 
Man may be seen io other views than these. 

Fiend. He may. Destruction's fierce idolater has 
left his war horse for the couch of peace ;— 'tis but 
to change his mods of sacrifice— to yield up broken 
'stead of bleeding hearts — to sheathe the brand, and 
murder with the brain. Attest this, all ye human 
fopperies, love, lust, ambition, intrigue, cabal! — ye 
thousand playthings of dettructive mind. 

Dra. For creatures of an hour— the slime and dark- 
mesa of whose filthy deeds, covers them for ever. 
Mnd ! the word calls up association's radiant train, 



to vindicate the bright immortal gift. Art ! with her 
enthusiast band of fire-eyed votaries. Science, with 
his giant brood, to wrestle and reveal great nature's 
mysteries. Spirits, that breathe and bum — not to de- 
stroy — but sublimate their kind, and with their own 
dear love and light, attest the evniatUng love which 
glows for all. 

Fiend. Dreamers and fools! Imagination's maniac 
tribe without the pale of reason. 

Dra. Therefore beyond it— and their triumph sure 
o'er thee and thy apostate crew, who kindled honor 
and destruction in the world. 

Fiend. Ha ! ha ! ha! — Destruction wa$ — 1( i»— «nd 
diaU be, while creeds, and crowns, and crimes exist* 
to urge man's sanguinary spirit to the eternal slaugh- 
ter. Be you then wise : live and fulfil your own ap> 
pointied measure. 

Dra. It is fulfilled to-morrow. 

jFt'en^. No ; I must have victims yet 

Dra. What victims f 

Fiend, Those that you will yield me on the altar of 
your passions. I ask no more. Remember, ihe un- 
checked vigor of each fiery impulse was what I lia^ 
ficked for. 

Drag. With my own will to terminate. 

Fiend. E'en so ; hot know I not you will postpooA 
your visit to the land otaoubi while certaiutjf invttea 
thee. Farewell. •••••••••• 



TO KICK OR NOT TO KICK 



Tm bucket to kick or not kick-^ 

Aye, that's the d— d troublesome question ! 
Ceme, give your opinion, friend Dick, 

And yours^-or I never can rest, John t 
Is he nobler, who struggles with fate, 

And the sorrows of life boldly sufiers f 
Contented the candle's last glimmer to wait— 

Or who cuts it right short with the snufTerst 

Is be nobler, who bears with the arrows and sliogs 
. When misfortunes, outrageous, come double t 
Or he who his coat and his jacket ofif flings, 

And dives in the ocean of trouble — 
^o die and be sleepy no more — 

Or to sleep, and then say in our slumber — 
•* Adieu to the cholic — the toothache is o'er, 

And cons will no longer encumber." 

But 'spose that we waken and find 

We're surrounded as yet by all evil— 
Or dream (such a dream were unkind) 

We were whistled away by the devil ! 
Aye, dreams are the devil, and there is the rab ! 

When our carcase of clay we oflTshn fl i c 
What bugaboo dreamf might eome info one tub, 

And give us their jpMM on the oheek or the raflkT 



And that's just the reason that fi>lks 

Live in misery almost diurnal- 
Submitting to tyrants* and coi\juga] yokes — 

To slav'ry almost infernal : 
For who would cry " oysters" or ** clams f— 

Or who would be scorned by a joker f 
Or who'd have exposed their bare hams, 

When their brains could be reach'd by a poker? 

Oh, who'd be in love and despised. 

And smother it all in his gizzard f 
Or who of the law 'd be apprised. 

When be found himself lean as a lizzardt 
Or who'd be a porter, and lug 

His loads on with grunting and sweating? 
But for fear — tho trap death — ^where so snug 

Tou are shut, that there's no out of 't getting! 

Thus conscience, or fear of some black bugaboo^ 

A coward will make a brave fellow : 
For a bird in the hand, well you know, is worth 9, 

For whieh yon have yet got to make your gun bat - 
low!— 
So here it is belter to stay. 

Than hop^ perhaps, off Io old Niekf— 
And I, who intended myself lor to ala]^-« 

in be hanged! if I han| nfMlP-4Nckey I 
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THE LAST ABENCERAOE. 

A ROMANCE. 

TKA.N8L4TI0 FKOM TBI FKKNCH OF VI8C01ITK DB CHATBAUBRlAIfD. 



rUhe date of this Romuiee U connected tvith the termiBation of Bulwer't ** Lena,** tnd " Tlie Last Abenceram" U a lineal 
teeendant fhim the hero of Balwer*s work.] 



Wbxr Boabdil, the lait kiog of Granada, waa com- 
pelled to abaodoD the kingdom of hie forefatben, he 
halted on the top of Mount Padol That elevated 
ipot commanded a view of the sea, on which the nn- 
ibrtmiate monarch was about to embark for Africa ; 
from it alio could be discovered Granada, hi Vega, and 
the Xenil, on the hanks of which were erected the 
tenia of Ferdinand and Isabella. At the sight of this 
heaatifol country, and of the cypresses which siil] 
Inarked here and there the tombs of the faithful, Boab- 
dil could not refrain from shedding tears. The sultana 
Aixa, his mother, who accompanied him in his exile, 
along with the grandees who lately composed his 
eouri, said to him : .** Weep now like a woman, for the 
loss of a kingdom,, which thou hast been onahle to 
defend hke a man." They. descended the mountain, 
and Granada disappeared from their eyes for ever. 

The Moors of Spain, who shared the fate of their 
sdvereign, dispersed themselves throughout Africa; the 
trihea of the Zegris and the Gomeles settled in the 
kingdom of Fes; the Vanegas and the Alahes took op 
their abode upon the coast, from Oran to Algieia; and 
Ihe Abenceragea established themseWei in the enTtfona 
oTTonia, forming, within sight of the ruins of Carthage, 
a colony, which, even in our own times, is distinguished 
by its elegant manners and the mildness of its laws. 

These fiimilies carried into their new country the 
remembrance of their old one. The Paradise qf Gra- 
nada lived constantly in their memory — the mothers 
repeated its name to their children at (he breast; they 
lulled them to sleep with the romances of the Zegris 
and the Abenceragea. Prayers were repeated in the 
noaque every five days, with the face turned towards 
Granada ; and Allah was implored to restore to his 
ehoien people that land of delights. In vain did the 
country of the lotcphagi present to the exiles its froils, 
its waten, its verdure, and its glorbos sun ; far from 
the VemdUan Towers,* there were neither pleasant 
finita, limpid streams, fresh veidure, or sun worthy 
to be looked at If any one showed the plains of Ba- 
giada to an evile, the ktter only shook his head, and 
ezelaimed with a sigh, '* Granada I" 

Th0 Abencerages, particularly, preserved the most 
fender and faithful remembrance of their country. 
They had quitted, with the most poignant anguish, the 
theatre of their glory, and the banks which they had 
made ao often ring with the war cry of ** Honor and 
lofre.** Being no bnger able to lift the spear in the 
deeerta, or to wear the helmet in a colony of farmen, 
tfaey devoted themaelvea to the study of simples, a 
pioieasioD in equal eatiauuiop among the Arabs with 



^ The lowcn of a pakce at Qranada. 



that of arms. Thus did that race of warriors, which 
formerly inflicted wounds, now make its occupation 
that of healing them. 

The cottage of that family, which lately possessed 
palaces, was iK>t placed in the hamlet of the other 
exiles, at the foot of Mount Mamelife ; it was built 
amidst the ruins of Carthage, on the sea shore, in the 
very place where St.* Louis expired on his grave, and 
where a Mahometan hermitage is now to be seen. 
Along the walls of the cottage were hung bucklers 
rvade of lions* skins, bearing impressed upon a field 
of azure, two figures of savages breaking down a town 
with a club; round this device was this motto: " It is 
but little V the coat of arms and devices of the Aben- 
cerages. Spears adorned with white and blue pen- 
nons, albumos, and helmets of slashed satin, were 
ranged by the side of the bucklers, and figured in the 
midst of scimitars and poignards. Here and there 
also were suspended gauntlets, bits ornamented with 
precious stones, large silver stirrups, long swords* 
whose sheaths had been embroidered by the hands of 
princesses, and golden spurs, with which the Yseults, 
the GineTras and Qrlanas Were wont of old to invest 
their gallant knights. 

Beneath these trophies of glory, were placed upon 
tables the trophies of a life of peace. These were 
plants culled on the summits of Mount Atlas, and in 
the deserts of Sahara ; many of them had even been 
brought from the plain of Granada. Some were in- 
tended to relieve the ailments of the body; others 
were supposed to mitigate the severity of mental 
BuiTering. The Abenceragea regarded as most valu- 
able those which were useful in calming vain regrets^ 
in dissipating fiwlish illusions, and the ever-reviving, 
ever-deceiving, hopes of happinesa Unfortunately 
these simples possessed qualities of an opposite nature, 
and the sweet odor of a flower of the ooimtry, fre- 
quently acted as a sort of poison to the illustrioos 
exiles. 

Twenty-four years had passed away smce the taking 
of Granada. In that short space of timoy fourteen 
Abenceragea bad perished, by the efllects of a new 
climate, the accidents of a wandering life, and prin- 
cipally by the diagrin which imperceptibly under- 
mines the strength of man. Only a single deacendant 
remained — the last hope of that illustrious family. In 
Aben-Hamet were united the beauty, the valor, the 
courtesy and the generosity of his anceslon, with that 
mild lustre end slight tinge of melancholy which ad- 
versity, nobly supported, inspires. He was only 
twenty-two yean of age when he lost his father, and 
then detenained to make a pilgrimage to the land of 
his ancestors, in order to gratify the secret koging of 
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hi> heart, and to eiecule a plan which he earefully 
concealed from his mother. 

He emharked at the port of Tunii ; and a iaTorable 
wind carried him to Carthagena, where he landedt 
and imraedialely proceeded on the road to Granada. 
Btofffve hiiDielf out for an Arabian 'pbfsioifln, who 
had come lo collect plants amid the rocks of the 
Sierra-Nevada. A quiet mule bore him slowly along 
in Che country where formerly the AlMncerages were 
carried with the swiAness of the wind on warlike 
couners; a guide walkrd before, leading two other 
mules ornamented with bells and party colored wool- 
len tufts. Aben-Hamet crossed the large heaths and 
woods of palm-trees of the kingdom of Murcia ; from 
the great age of these trees, he conjectured that they 
must have been planted by his ancestors, and his heart 
was pierced by regret. There rose a tower in which 
the sentinel, in former times, kept watch, during the 
wars of the Moors and Christians ; here appeared a 
ruined building whose architecture proved its Moorish 
origin — ^a fresh subject of grief to Aben-Hamet ! He 
dismounted from his mule, and on pretence of seeking 
ibr plants, hid himself fur a few moments, in the ruins, 
in order to give free vent to his tears. He then pro- 
ceeded on his road, in a state of reverie, which was 
encouraged by the noise of the mule bells, and the 
monotonous songs of his guide. 

Flocks of sheep directed by a ahepherd like an 
array, in sere and barren plains, and occasionally a 
solitary traveUer, far from diffusing an appearance of 
life upon the road, only served, in a manner, to make 
it more gloomy and desert. These travellers all wore 
a awoid attached to the waist ; they were wrapped up 
in a mantle, and a large slouched hat half covered 
their faces. As they passed, they saluted Aben-Hamet, 
who could only make out, in their noble salutation, 
the names God, of Senor, ond of Knight. At the close 
•f day, the Abencerage took his place in ihe midst 
of strangers at the inn, without being troubled by 
their indiscreet curiosity. No one spoke to him, no 
one questioned him ; his turban, his robe, and his arms, 
excited no surprise. As it had been the will of Allah, 
that lh9 Moors of Spain should lose their beautifiil 
conntry, Aben-Hamet could not help entertaining a 
iSBaling of esteem for its grave conquerors. 

Emotions still more vivid awaited the Abencerage 
al the end of his journey. Granada is built at the 
loot of Ihe Sierra-Nevada, on two high hills, separated 
by a deep valley. The houses, built on the declivities 
in the hollow of the valley, give this city the shape 
and appearance of a grenade half open, from which 
usembhmce it derives its name.* Two zivera, the 
Xanil and the Darre, the sands of the first of which 
oonlain gold, and the other silver, wash the feet of the 
JiiUs, iorm a junction, and afterwards a serpentine 
coune in the midst of a charming vaUey, called la 

* It has been asserted by some of the Moorish his- 
torians, that the new city (formerly called lUiberia) 
received its name from the bouses lying together in 
ddsien like the seeds of a-pcmegranaU. Othen have 
gi^n the derivation from the name of a damsel of 
^stOMKUoary bsMityi Oranala, who waa d i s soy a r a d in 
• oava near the rirer DanD.-*JSd. Q. M. 



Vega. This plain, which is overlooked by Granada* 
is covered with viaes, with pomegranate, fig, mulberry 
and orange trees ; it is surrounded by mountaina of 
singtdarly beautiful form and color. An enchanting 
sky, a pure and delicious air affect the soul with a 
seerst languor, ftom whieb even the pasaiag tiavellar 
finds it difficult to preserve himself. Every one fbela 
that, in this country, the tender passions would have 
very soon stifled Ihe heroic oaest if tsae love did am 
always feel the wish to have glory as its companion. 

As soon as Aben-Hamet discovered the tops of the 
first buildings of Granada, his heart beat so violently, 
that he was obliged to slop his mule. Crossing his 
arms over bis breast, and fixing his eyes on Ihe holy 
city, he remained speechless and immovable. TTie 
guide halted in his turn ; and, as elevated sentiments 
are easily unJerstood by a Spaniard, he appeared 
affected, and conjectured that the Moor's feelings were 
excited by the sight of his former country. The Abea. 
cerage at last broke silence. 

"Guide!" said he, " le happy! hide nut the truth 
from me, for the ^-aves'were calm, and the moon cen- 
tered into her crescent on the day of thy nativity. 
What are these towers which shine like stars over a 
green forest T 

" That is the Alhambra,** answered the guide. 

" And the other castle upon the opposite hill V said 
Aben-Hamet. 

" It is the Generalifib,'* replied the Spaniard. " In 
that castle there is a garden planted with myrtlea, 
where it is said, the Abencerage was surprised with 
the sultana Alfaima ; farther off, you see the Albaicyn* 
and nearer to us the Vermilion Towers." 

Every wonl, which the guide uttered, pierced the 
heart of A ben Hamet. How cruel it is to be obliged 
to have recourse to strangers for information respecting 
the monuments of our ancestors, and to have the hia* 
tory of our family and friends related to iis by indifler* 
ent persons. The guide, putting an end to the refla- 
tions of Aben-Hamet, exclaimed: "Let us proceed, 
sir; it is the will of Godh! Do not be downcast b 
not Francis I., even now, a prisoner in our Madrid ? 
It is the >^ill of God !" He took off bis hat, crossed 
himself with great fervor, and drove on his mules. 
The Abencerage, spurring on his beast, exclaimed in 
his turn : " It is written." 

They passed close to the great ash-tree, memorable 
as the scone of the battle between Mu9a and the 
grand-master of Calatrava, in the time of the last king 
of Granada.* They made the circuit of the Alameida 



* Muza was a natural brother to Boabdil, ifaa laM 
king of Spain, but is not mentioned as such liy B«il- 
wer Musa was the son of a Christian captive, and 
ranked high among the chivalry of the Spanish Moon. 
When Don Rodrrgo Tellez Giroo, the master of the 
order of Calatrava, a brotherhood of knights in New 
Castile, ravaged the Vega or vadley of Graaada, he 
offered, by letter, a cbaUange to any single knighl «f 
the court of Boabdil. Twelve of the noblest Uaom 
drew lots for the chance, and Muza was the selected 
hero. The combat ended in the partial discomfiture 
of the Moor, but the Christian master declined pn» 
sing his advantage against the brother of the kti^ef 
Granada— -£2. G» iU: 
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the trilf by t^e g«ee of fiWira. 
Tbff iWMMttded the Ktmble, and arrived shortly 
attar at •'■fMm,.tfurKNRid6d on all eides by bnUdings 
of JfcMrith Mobiteotare. A khan was opened in this 
^tfmm by die Moere of Afriica, whom the trade m 
rilto awaoted in ciowda to Granada. Thither the 
t eoiMiiwced Abe»<BtoeC. 

' was too afitated to enjoy nradi 
leit in hie new habilalion ; the id«a of his oooatvy 
lUinuuiail bin. Unable any longer to master flie 
iMibfa wfaleh pnyed VKpon bis heart, he stole ont 
frhrately, dn the niddre of the night, to wander aboni 
Ibo'StiaAt Ife atUmpied to r«connetise» with his 
4^er with«his bands, iome-of the monuaients, wbieb 
aba oM ss a of bin tribe had so frequcnl)y described to 



Perflapa tha loAy edi6ce, whose walb ha oonld 
only half distinguish throngb the darkness^ was for- 
la e rf ly the resideaoe of the Abencerages f Porba|)e it 
^paa ni this solitary square, that, in other ttmas, those 
aplaadid earoosak were g'rven, which raised the glory 
4f Gmnada to the skies.; there it was that, on each 
aawaiouB, troops of horsemen superbly dre«ed, laarGh- 
«d ia pracesaion; there were stationed the gatties 
with anna and with flowers, and d ia g o ns 
rooiHia, and carrying iliastrions wairiorsoon- 
eaaled in their sidos-'-HngeDious inrentioas of plesMoe 
and gallantry. 

But alas! in place of the oonnd of chu/bu^ of the 
noise- of trnaipefts, and of songs of lore, die deepest 
ailaaoe reigned around Aben-Hamet This mole city 
bad changed its inhabitants, and the Tictors reposed 
9m the eotfcberof the Tanqnisbed. " They sleep then, 
Ibaae pfoad Spaniards/* esclaimed the young Moor 
with indignation, '* under the roofa from which they 
iHRre baaisbed my Bnceators! and I, an Abencerage, I 
wake, nakaown, solitary and forsaken, at the gate of 
aay fttimr^i palaee.*' 

Abeaflamet then reflected upon the deetinies of 
iaaii,oa>the viaiarilndea of fortune, on the fall of em* 
]i»es,o»Oianada itself surpriled at lost by its enenues 
kt the nddit of pleamres, oad eicbonging all at onoe 
its garlands of flowers for chains ; he pictured to him- 
aalf iflsoitiiaos foiaaking their homes in gala dvesseS) 
iika gosats, wba^ ia the disorder of their attira, are 
nly divviiB finm the chambers ef fottiviiy by a 




AU riMte ianges, all these ideas, crowded on eanh 
afliar in the aoai of Abeo-Hamet; foil of grief and 
, fait tbanghte waia prfaieipally turned to the 
i of tba pnjeot whieh bad biooght him to 
I^ sofprited him in this reverie; the 
had lest his way: he found himself far 
Armb iba hbaa, in a reaata suburb of the city All 
was yac-arieap:: no noise disturbed the silence of the 
• att aea i, itaa doors and windows of the bouses were 
aHU'ihat; the clarion of tbe cook alone prockiaied, 
in tba«babiialkMi of the poor, tbe i«tum of labor and 
afpate. 

Attar waidariaK aboot for a long time, withoni 
being able to find bis way, Abcn-fianiet tieard a door 
opan. Ha saw a young fomale come oat, diassed 
tmnff Hha tba go^e queani which wa aaa sealp- 



tvred on the amnuaiattia of our i 
Mmk ooiaat tHmmad with jet tig^btaiMl her eM 
waist; ber short petticoat, nannw and wMmat folds, 
discovering a beauttttil leg and cbaamtog foot; a 
bteek mantilla was also thrown over her bead ; with 
her l«ft band-she bold this mantilla crossed and di aw n 
up close like a stoamcber under her chin, ia suob a 
manner that nothing was saaa of her faea bat bar 
larga eyee and rosy mauth ; a duenna walked by bar 
sida; a page preceded her, carrying a prayer baak ; 
two footmen in livery followed at some disteoeo'dia 
beautiful unknown; sho was repairing to moning 
prayers, which were anneaneed by tba ringing of a 
bell in a neighberrng maoasieiy. 

Aben-IIamet fancied he saw the angri Isnfill, or 
the youngest of the honris. The Spanish maidenr'not 
lesssurprised, loolfed at the Abenoemge, wfaoaa turbaa, 
robe, and arms set off to still greater advantage Ms 
noble countenance. Recovering froes her first asta- 
ntshment, she beckoned to the stranger to appraaoh, 
with iho grace and freedom peculiar to the woaMii 
of that volupiooos country. ** Aenor Meor," said sfaa 
to biro, "yoa appear to have leoendy airivad at Gra- 
nada; have you lost your wayf 

" Sultana of flowers," repUed Abefhflaaiet, " tia- 
light of men's eyes, Cbiisiian slafa moia bsavtifdl 
than thvviiglns of Georgia, than hast rightly guessed! 
I am a stranger in ibis city : having last la^lf aatidit 
its palaces, I waa unable to find my way back to tba 
khan of the Moors. May Mahomet touch thy heart, 
and reward thee for thy hospitality!" 

"The Moors are renowned for their gallantry," 
replied the lady with her Hiwoetest smtte; '< but I an 
neither sultana of flowers, nor a slave, nar dashoaa 
of being recommended to Mahoawt. Follow aw, sir 
knight, and I will lead you book to the kfaan of tba 
Moors." 

She walked lightly before.thaAbencemga, led him 
to the door of the khan, to whieh she pointed with 
her band, then passed on to the baek of a palace, and 
disappeared. 

To what then is the raposa of llfo atteched? bis 
country no longer oeoupies solely and e a e h is i ve i y the 
-mind of Aben-Hamet ; Granada ia no kmger in bia 
eyes deserted, forsaken, widowed and solitary; she is 
dearer than ever to his heart, but it is a new illttsk>n 
which embeUisfaos her Tuins ! With the vecoUeatioa 
of bis aneeston is now mingled another ebami : he 
has discovered the burial place whaia ^m asbaaef -the 
Abeaeerages repose ; bnt while he prays, thaowa him- 
self on tbe ground, and sbada a flood of filial team, ha 
flinoies that the young Spanirti maiden hasi 
passed over these tombs, and ha no kiagaff < 
his ancestors imfortanate. 

In vain does he wish to occupy himaelf with nothing 
bnt hie pilgrhnage to the land of his fatbaia ; in rtAxk 
does he scour the hills of the Darro and tba Xanil to 
gather plants firom them at the nomfaig dawn ; the 
young Christian lady is tbe flower of which he ia wpn 
in search. What fruitlen efibrts baa he not idready 
amde to diacovar the palace of hia enobantfesa! How 
many times has ho attemptad to latiaea tba aane 
ground over which bis di'viaa gaida e anda et a d bba ! 
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HoijF many times has he fancied that he has recog- 
nised the same bell, and the tame cock crow, which 
he had heard near her residence. Deceived by simi- 
lar sounds, he runs immediately to the side from 
which they proceed ; but the magic palace no where 
presents itself to his eyea! Frequently also the uni- 
ftrmity of the female dresi at Granada gave him a 
ray of hope ; at a distance every Christian female re- 
sembled the mistrew of his heart ; — when close to 
him, not one posseBsed her beauty or her gracefulness. 
Finally, AbenH^met had made the round of the 
churchee, in order to discover the stranger ; he had 
even penetrated to the tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
bat this was the greatest sacrifice which he had yet 
made to love. 

One day he was botanising in the valley of the 
Darro, whose waters rolled along in Che middle of the 
vale, and presented on the margin of iis coarse newly 
erected mills, noisy waterfalls, the broiien arches of a 
Roman aqueduct, and the remains of a bridge of the 
time of the Moors. In the course of his random walk, 
he strack into an alley of trees which wound round 
the declivity of the hill of the Albaicyn. A country 
house, surrounded by a grove of orange trees, pre- 
sented itself to his view; as he approached the grove 
he heard the sounds of a voice and a guitar. " It is 
my houri !" said Aben-Hamet, and he listened with a 
beating heart ; at the name of the Abencerages several 
times repeated, his heart beat still quicker. The fair 
unknown was singing a Spanish romance retracing 
the history of the Abencerages and the Zegris. Aben- 
Hamet was no longer able to restrain his emotions. 
He darted through a hedge of myrtle, and foand him- 
self in the midst of a party of young ladies, who were 
alarmed at his appearance, and with loud screams, 
fled in all directions. The Spanish lady who had 
been singing, and who still held the guitar, exclaimed: 
•* It is the Moorish gentleman !*' and called back her 
companions. " Favorite of the genii," said the Aben- 
cerage, '* I sought thee as an Arab searches for a 
spring at the heat of noon. I heard the sound of thy 
guitar ; thou wert singing the heroes of my country. 
I discovered thee by the beauty of thy accents, 
and 1 come to lay at thy feet the heart of Aben- 
Hamet" 

" And it was in thinking of you," replied donna 
Blanca, " that I sang the romance of the Abencerages: 
ever since I saw you, I fancied that the Moorish knights 
must have resembled you." 

The color mounted slightly to Blanca*s forohead as 
she pronounced these vrords. Aben-Hamet fell as if 
he could have thrown himself at the feet of the 
.young Christian, and declared to her, that he was 
himself the last Abencerage ; but a remnant of pru- 
dence restrained him : he was afraid lest his name, 
from its celebrity at Granada, should give uneasiness 
to the governor. The war with the Moriscos was 
scarcely terminated ; and the appearance of an Aben- 
cerage at that moment might give the Spaniards jast 
cause of approhension. It was not that Aben-Hamet 
was alarmed at the prospect of dsQger ; but he trem- 
bled at the idea of being obliged to remove himself 
lor ever from the daughter of don Rodrigo. 



Donna Blanca was descMided from a ftmily whidi 
derived its origin from the Cid de Bivar, and from 
Xinena, the danghter of Count Gomes de GormsB. 
The posterity of the conqueror of Valencia, owing to 
the ingratitude of the court of Castile, vras reduced to 
a Slate of extreme poverty; it was even believed, for 
several centuries, to be extinct, such was the obscu- 
rity into which it had fallen. But, about the time of 
the conquest of Granada, a last descendant of the race 
of the Bivars, the grandfather of Blanba, made him- 
self distinguished, less by his pedigree tha9 by his 
signal valor. AArr the expulsion of the infidels, Fer- 
dinand rewarded this descendant of the Cid with the 
estates of several Moorish families, and created him 
duke of Santa-F^. The newly created duke fixed 
his residence at Granada, and died at the prime of lift, 
leaving an only son already married, don Rodrigo^ 
father of Blanca. . 

Donna Theresa de Xeres, the wife of don Rodrigo^ 
gave birth to a son, who received, at his birth the 
name^ Rodrigo. like all his ancestors, but was called 
don Carlos, to distinguish him from his father. The 
great events of wliich don Carlos was a witness from 
his earliest years, the dangers to which he was ex- 
posed while yet in his nonage, contributed to render 
still more grave and severe — a character naturally 
disposed to austerity. Don Carlos was scarcely fouiw 
teen years of age, when he followed Cortez to Mexico: 
he supported all the dangers, and was a witness of all 
the horrors of that astonishing adventure ; and he was 
present at the overthrow of the last king of a worU 
until then unknown. Three years after that tragic 
catastrophe, don Carlos had returned to Europe, and 
was present at the battle of Pavia, as if he had«MM 
to witness kingly honos and valor sinking under the 
strokes of fortune. The aspect of a new worid, long 
voyages on seas which had never before been navi- 
gated, and the spectacle of the revolutions and vici» 
situdes of fate, bad made a deep impression on the 
religious and melancholy imagination of don Carlos. 
He entered into the knightly order of Calatnva; and 
devoting himself to celibacy, destined the whole of his 
fortune to his sister. 

Blanca de Bivar, the only sister of don Carlos, and 
much younger than him, was the idol of her father. 
She lost her mother in her infancy, and had just en- 
tered into her eighteenth year, when Aben-Hamet 
made his appearance at Grenada. Every thing about 
this enchanting viroman was fascination itseU; her 
voice was ravishing, and her dancing lighter than the 
zephyr. Sometimes she delighted in directing a cha- 
riot, like Armida ; at other times she flew upon the 
hack of the swiftest barb of Andalusia, like those 
charming fairies who appeared to Tristan and to Ga- 
laor in the forests. Athens would have taken her for 
Aspasia, and Paris for Diana of Poitiers, who was then 
gracing the court of France. But with the chams 
of a Frenchwoman, she had all the passions of a Spa- 
niard ; and her natural coquetry in no degree dimi- 
nished the fixity, the constancy, the strength and ele- 
vation of the feelings of her heart 

At the noise of the screams, which the young ladies 
sent forth, when Aben-Hamet rushed into the oudst 
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of iIm gioTe» don Rodiigo came runiiing up. " My 
fttber," mid BUocOi *' diw 'm the Mooruh gentleman 
of whoa I spoke to yon. He heard me einging, and 
feeogniaed me; he entered the garden to thank me 
for having pnt him in hia right read." 

The duke of Santa-Fe received the Abencerage 
with the grave and onafiected politeneM of the Spa- 
ttiarda. Thia nation has none of thoie slaviih ain, 
none of thoie circumlocutory phroaei, which reveal the 
algeetneaa of ideaa, and the degradation of the Mml. 
Hie language of the first nobleman and of the peasant 
is the aame, the salutation the same, the compliments, 
habits and customs are in all respects the same. In 
proportion as the confidence and generosity of this 
people to strangers is unbounded, in the same propor- 
tion is its Tengeanee terrible when betrayed. Of he- 
roic courage, of patience inexhaustible, incapable of 
yielding to bad fortune, it mutt either vanquish, or be 
crushed to the earth. It has little of what is called 
wit, but exalted passions axe with it a substitute for 
that light which is derived from the refinement and 
abundance of ideaft A Spaniard, who passes the day 
without speaking, who has seen nothing, and cares 
not for seeing any thing, who has read nothing, studied 
nothing, compared nothing, will yet discover, in the 
greatneas of his resolutions, the necessary resources 
at the moment of adversity. 

It was don Rodrigo's birth-day, and Blanca was 
giving her father a terttdia, or little entertaiment, on 
the occasion, in thia delightful solitude. The duke 
invited Aben-Hamet to seat himself amidst the young 
ladies, who were amusing themselves with the turban 
and robe of the stranger. Some velvet cushions were 
hrooght, and Aben-Hamet reclined himself on these 
eoshions in the Moorish fashion. He was questioned 
raspeeting his country, and his adventures; he replied 
1o these inquiries with grace, spirit, and vivacity. 
He Bpoke the purest Castilian ; one would have taken 
ium for a Spaniard, if he had not almost constantly 
aaid tkmi instead of you. This word had something 
80 aweet about it in the sound, that Blanca could not 
help feeling a secret spite when he addressed it to one 
of her young companions. 

A numerous retinue of servants appeared, and were 
the bearers of chocolate, of fruit cakes, and liule 
sweet cakes from Mabga, white as snow, porous and 
light aa sponges. After the refretco, Blanca was en- 
treated to eiecute one of those characteristic dances, 
in which she excelled the most accomplished Guita- 
nea. She acceded to the wishes of her friends. Aben- 
Hamet was silent, but his supplicating looks Mpoke as 
ehiqnently aa his mouth would have done. Blanca 
ehose a »mbraf an expressive dance which the Spa- 
niaids have borrowed from the Moors. 

One of the young ladies began to play upon the 
guitar the air of this foreign dance. The daughter 
of don Rodrigo took off her veil, and fastened a pair 
of ebony castanets round her white hands. Her black 
hair falls in ringlets on her alabaster neck ; her month 
and her eyes smile in concert ; her color is animated 
by the action of her heart. All at once she makea 
the noisy ebony re-echo^ beats time three times, com- 
nencea the song of the aaaiftra, and mingling her 



voice vnth the sounds of the guitar, darts off like 
lightning. 

What variety in her steps ! What elegance in her 
attitudes ! Now she raises her arms with vivacity, 
then she lets them fall with languor. Sometimes she 
springs forward as if intoxicated with pleasure, and 
then retires as if overwhelmed with sorrow. She 
turns her head, seems to call to her some invisible 
person, modestly holds out her rosy cheek to receive 
the kiss of a newly married husband, flies back 
ashamed, returns delighted and consoled, marches 
with a noble and almost warlike step, and afterwards 
skims afreab the verdant mead. The harmony be- 
tween her dancing, her singing, and the music of the 
giiiUir was perfect. The voice of Blanca had that 
species of accent which stirs up the passions from the 
very bottom of the soul. The Spanish music, com- 
posed of sighs, of lively movements, of melancholy 
repetitions, of airs suddenly stopped, presents a sin- 
gular mixture of gaiety and melancholy. This music 
and this dancing settled the destiny of the last Aben- 
cerage. 

In the evening, they returned to Granada by the 
valley of the Darro. Don Rodrigo was so delighted 
with the noble and polished manners of Aben-Hamet, 
that he would not let him depart without receiving 
hb promise to come frequently and amuse Blanca 
with the wonderful stories of the East. The Moor, 
at the heighth of his wishes, accepted the invitatkm 
of the duke of Santa-Fd ; and, aAer the following day, 
he was regular in his visits to the palace which con- 
tained her whom he loved more than the light of day. 

Blanca found her heart very soon engaged in a 
deep passion, from the very impossibility she had 
fancied that ever she should feel that passion. That 
she should love an infidel, a Moor, an unknown 
stranger, appeared to her so extraordinary, that she 
took no precaution against the malady which began 
to insinuate itself into her veins. But no sooner did 
she become sonstble of its inroads, than she accepted 
this malady like a true Spaniard. The dangers and 
troubles which she foresaw, neither made her draw 
back when on the brink of the precipice, nor delibe- 
rate long with her heart She said to herself: " Let 
Aben-Hamet become a Christian : let him love me ; 
and I will follow him to the extremity of the earth." 

On his part, the Abencerage also felt the full power 
of an irresistible passion : he no longer lived but for 
Blanca ; he no longer occupied himself with the plana 
which had brought him to Granada. It was easy for 
him to obtain the information of whidh he came ex- 
pressly in pursuit: but every other interest, except 
that of his love, had vanished from his eyes. He 
even dreaded the knowledge which might produce a 
change in his mode of existence. He asked for nothing; 
he wished not to know any thing. He said to himself: 
*• Should Blanca become a Mahometan ; should she 
k>ve me, I will serve her to my last breath." 

Thus determinted in their resolutions, Aben-Hamet 
and Blanca only waited for a favorable moment to 
discover their mutual sentiments to each other. It 
was then the spring of the year. ** You have not yet 
seen the Alhambra," said the daughter of the duke 
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Q£^9to-Fi to tb^ Abenof rfge. " If I oan gn««> b^/ 
flome words ^whicb have dropped from yOQ« yoor 
liumljr » ougmlly fimm G<«wid». You will p«xb«pfl 
be plMMd to viffU tbe palMe of ywt aocient kiogs ? 
I «fiiU ufMelf, Ibis •ev^niag* be-your suide tbitb«r.*' 

At the bour affwiated lor thii pilgriisage to Ibe 
AUiambca, due daugbdar of don Rodrigo was ready, 
mouDled on a wbiAe mala, aocustcmed to climb tbe 
locks lika a goirt. Aben-Hamel acoompanied her on 
an. Andajffsiaabone, equipped io tbe Turkish mwrnar. 
In the rapid ooo^e of tbe yoaqg Moor, bis purple 
iBpbe was swelled by tbe wjuod^bis crooked 8abre< 
echoed on tbe ekvated saddle, and the winds, shook 
t}» plume with which bis turban was surmounted. 
Tb« CQBHDon people, charmed by his graceful carci4ge, 
Ogtied OMt,oaseeing btgl. pam: <* £t is an infidel prince 
wboQ doona Slanoa is going to convert." 

They fimi went up a, long street which still bore 
tbn naoio of an [iU^strious Moorish family. This 
siveei bonkredon tbo anterior eocloiuBe.of tbe AJban- 
bmt Tbay tb^Q cuMsed a wood of young elmlieM* 
arrived at a founuin, and shortly found tbemaelyea 
iA.^t of the isterior enclwice of ibi pajftceof Boab- 
diL la «.' ««il ftuaked with, towem and sari^euntad. 
by bftttlfm«otB» was A gale, oaUad tba Qato of Judg^ 
OBML They pa«ed thcougb tbjs fimt gf^to. and pkh 
cowtod alMg « iMUBOw patb.wbiob led tbMVi in % 
Bw^avtiMr ooujao bebsreen bigb^ vaUs and bgl^miRed 
bousaa:. this bio^gbt tbem to tbe square of tbe Algibe% 
elope to wbiob Cbades V. was then erecting a, palaoe. 
Vvm tbffa0o> toii^iilg (nodbiwuod, ibey baited in a 
da«Nrt cottft, at Ibe foot of an iinoiimroented wall, out 
of xepair Uom the eflbots of time. Aben-Bamet, 
ai^iinging lightly ton. bis horse, presented bis. band to 
Bbiopa, and assiatod ber in alighting from ber mule. 
The servants knocked at a^deserted door, the threshold 
of which was conceale d by the grass ; the door open« 
ed, and ali at once diaclosed to view the secret re- 
cjssmi of tbe Albambta. 

All tbe charms of, and regrets Ibr bis conotiy, 
HUQgled wiih tbe illusions of love, seized tbe heart 
of Aben-Hamet Silent and immovable, his wonder- 
ixig Ux^ dived into this habitation of the genii. He 
faneied binself transported to the entrance of one of 
those paUces which are described in the Ambian 
talis. Light galleries, canals of white maible bur- 
dered vn§)i lemon and orange trees in full bloom, 
ibimtains, and solitary courts, presentod themselves 
in all dinsctions to bis eyes ; and through the length- 
ened vaults of the porticos he perceived other laby- 
rinths and fresb'enchantmeDts. The azure blue of the 
most heavenly sky appeared between the columns 
which supported a chain of gotbic arches. Tbe walls 
were covered with arabesques, that seemed. to the 
eye like.imttatipos of ^those stuffii of the east, which, 
in the ennui of the harem, are embroidered by the- 
caprice of a female slave. A blending voluptuousucsl, 
of roligioB, and of war* seemed to breathe in this 
vngiQ edifice ; it was a speoies of lovers* cloister, a 
mysterious retreat, where the Moorish sovereigns 
tasted all tbe pleasures, and forgot all the duties of 
life. 

Afker «>me mimUes of sui|ttise and of ailence, the 



twe loveia cotwed into Ibis iwjdifnie qf fcUoP I 
nassand pa»tfeUeiiy« 'Xbey fifst made tbe-iomid «iC 
tbe hall of Mm»<m» in the midst of lite p^Himn^ 
i^Mvers and the eoel fraabness of watefs. They Iban 
penetrated into tbe Count of LioiNi. Tbe egjUmiett 
of AJbeo-Hamet increased at every ste^ "Oidattboa 
not fill my soul with delight/' said be le ^Shuum, 
'* with what pain ahoold I lind^mfself obliged lo.asiL 
of ibee, a. Spaniard, the hiatoqr of (bis.pdbee ! Ab ! 
these places are made to seeve as a vetreat fin bappi* 
ness, and Ip^^^" 

Aben-Hamet perceived tbe mne of BoeMil eor 
obesed in the laosaics: » O.my king!" egelained he» 
•< what is beeooe of thee! whefe sballi find Ibeej 
In tbydeaeited Alhambrar And team of i 
of Ioyalty,.apd of honor sufiuaed tbe eyeeof the ] 
Moon 

Ae be pnmeuBoed these moids, IBa«ee eooduoted. 
him into an apartment wbicb seemed to be the- very 
sandBftiyoC Ibe temple of love. TheeleggMee£ami 
iNHiliiiii eoidd Qot be surpMsed; tbe eMiie qeiling* 
PMBtad blue and 4!oid, and compoied of anbeaqMe 
io[ Oe^HM WQik, allewad the light to ^pfiear ea if 
tbMOcb a lisswB ef fleswie. A finmlm apeaiad m 
tbe midst ef tbe bttUdiBg»the fRatorAeTvibieb,. idling 
egain in e sbower of dew, weee eeeeived injes «!»> 
bester shell. ** Aben-Hamet," said Blanoii ^'loak^asett 
at ibisfoflntain; it reoetved tbe disfigiuad beeds.of 
tbe AJbeneemfis* Yoo ean sitll aee^ en ibenmrfale, 
tbe stein of the blood of Ibe unhappy men vAo mem 
snccifieed to Bonbdirs suspioiena. U m thm thni» in 
ynnr country, men who sedooe eBednlena ««einett.aiit 
treated/' 

Aben-IIaoet had oeaeedto listen to.fiknaa; be fae4 
PHWtnled bimseli; and kissed leepeetfaUy tbe essik 
of ibe blood of bis jwoestoip. Then liiing* be. ee- 
claimed : "* O Blanoei I ssf earby tbe Mend of tbaee 
knights* to love thee with tbe conetaney, Ibe iideliif^ 
and tbe ardor of an Abenoeiege!" 

"You k)ve me then!" returned QIaaea* olneprng 
her beautiful, bands, and raising her eyes to bewwp i 
«< but do you forget that you are an infidel» a, lioor»nft 
enemy, and that I am a Christian. and. a Spaniard?" 

" holy prophet !" said Aben-Hamet, " be ibon 
w;itness of my oatha!" Blanca intermpted him- "And 
what reliance think you can I plaoe on the oaths of n 
persecutor of ray God ? Do you know whether 1 love 
you ? Who has given you the assiuanoe to hold sneb 
language to me !*' 

Aben-Hamet in consleinaiion rej^ed: " Truoi lady* 
I am only thy slave; thou hast not ohoeen me lo.be 
tby knight." 

*' Moor," said Blanca, " lay arlifice aside. Xbou bail 
seen, by my loohs, that 1 lovo thee ; my passion ibr 
ihee eiceeds all bounds : be a Christian, and noibtng 
shall prevent me from being thine. Bu^if the daiigb* 
ter of the duke of Santa Fo venture t»fi^^tk lo thee 
thus firanUy, thou mayest judge,.irQm that very eir^ 
cumitance, ihatahe will know how to oonquer heraelf, 
and that no enemy of the Christians shall ever pomem 
any claim to her.*' 

Aben-Hamet* in a tmo^port of paasien, seised tb* 
bands df filanea* and planed tbnm first on bis tnibiii* 
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* AUah »|iofMifel»MMi AbMi- 

*Mgo lifaf law, nd aollkhig oan " ** T«ii 

' tttid ikuiM» *< let w depart heme." 

h&tmoiff on the ami ef the Meor, the proceeded to 
Ihe f wntnm ef the TweWe Liom, whiefa gtvea its 
BaneloeBeoftbeooeiieeftheAlhambfa. "Stranger/* 
aid the artleM BpaaWi nMtden, " when I look at ihy 
lehe, ihf turban, and thy ann, and think of onr loves, 
I tmtj I see the ihade of the handione Abeneenge 
ivalkxng in this ibnakan retreat with the unlbitwiate 
AlfiHBa. Explain to me the Aiahte inscription which 
is engraved on the marble of this feonCain." 

Ahen-Hamet read these words t 

SO* hemti^id prmcen who wattt. em ur e d wiikpeadi 
t» her gmrden, mU* to tht beamiy qf U 90 prodigkm*- 
l9 >' ■ "♦ The test ef Ihe inseriptien was eflaoed. 

*• It is for thee that this mseription was laade/' said 
Aban'Hnniit. " Bslo^red soitana, these pahces have 
lever been so beantifal in tiieir youth, as tiiey now 
are ra their rains. Lislsa totfae mannur of the fonn- 
tainsy the w ate r s of whieh hare been turned from 
&ek coa iae by Ihe boss : look at the gardens, whieh 
wesae thiongh these halPrained areades ; oonlemplate 
the star ef day, which is setting beyond idl these po^ 
tioos; how sweet it ieto wander with thee in these 
■b sis s ! Thy- words enbrini these retreats like the 
nsas ef Yemen, With what delight do I discover in 
thy sp eech, some of the aecenti of iIm language of my 
The mere rastling of thy dress on these 
makes ay heart leap. The air is only per- 
I it htm touched thy tresses. Beautiftl 
le genius of my country in the midst of 
fiut, can Aben-Hamet hope to fix thy 
henrtf What is he, when comp a re d to thee ! He has 
rauned ever the mountmns with his father ; he knows 
cbe phnti of the desert. Alas ! there is not one of 
them, that can heal fte wound which thou hast given 
him ! He carries anns, but he is not a knight I 
said to myself formerly: * tlie water of the sea which 
sieepe under the shelter in the hoHow of the rock, is 
tiuttittil and silent, while aH that is in the open sea is 
nmsy and agitated : Aben-Hamet ! such wttl be thy 
lile» silent, peaeefal and unknown, in some remote 
oomer ef the earth,while the oonrt of the snkan is 
overturned by storms !* I said so to myself, yoang 
Chiistian; but thou hast proved to me that the tempest 
may also disturb the drop of water in the hollow of 
the loek/' 

ttanea listened with delight to a language which 
was so new to her, and the oriental turn of which 
seemed so much in harmony with this fairy abode, 
which ihe rambled over with her tover. Love pene- 
trated her too sensitive heart: she felt her knees 
sink under her, and was obliged to lean more heavily 
on the arm ef her companion. Aben-Hamet supported 
the eweet burden, and repealed to himself as he 



along: "Ah! why am I net an iHnstrioas 



** Thou wouldst please me less," said Manca, ««^^for 
I shoald be mere unhappy ; remain in ohseurily and 
live for me. A brave knight often forgets his lere 
for gtory.*' 

" Thou canst not have this danger to apprehend/' 
replied Aben-Hamet with qoickness. 

** And how wooldst thou love me then, if thou wert 
an Abeneenge f" demanded the descendant of Xi- 



* This inscription, as well as several others, is still 
existing. It is needless to say that Chateaubriand 
w rot e tftM desoription of the Alfaambra en the spot 



** I would love thee more than glory, and less than 
honor!** was the answer of the noble Moor. 

The son had sunk beneath the horiasn during tiie 
promMiade of the two lovers ; ihey had traveised the 
whale ef Ae Alhambra. What recollections were 
presented by it to the mind <*f Aben-Hamet! Bbre 
the euhana received by means of air-holes, the smoke 
of the peiAimes whidi were burnt in the apartment 
beneath ; there, in that secluded retreat, she adorned 
henelf with the gkirious attire ef the east And it 
was Blanca, it was his beloved, who rdlated all these 
details to the handsome youth whom she idoifsed. 
The ritang moon diflhaed her doubtftil Kght in the 
•forsaken sanctnaries and in the deserted coarts of the 
Alhambra ; her silver rays reflected upon the graen 
turf of Ae gardens, and upon tile walls of the apa|^ 
ments, ike lace-worfc of an aerial architecture, the 
arches of the cloiMerB» the flitting shadows of tile 
spouting waters, and those of the trees agitated by tiie 
zephyr. The 9l|fhttngale sang in a cypress which 
pierced the Qoi^ of a. romed mosque, and the echoes 
repeated her plaintive strains. By the Kght of * the 
imoon, Aben-Hamet wrote the name of Blanca on the 
marble <»f the Hall of the Two Sisters ; he traced it 
in Arabic characten, in order that the traveller might 
find an additional mystery for the exercise of his con- 
jectures in this palace of mysteries. 

*< Moor," said Blanca, " let us quit this spot The 
•destiny of my lifo is fixed for ever. Bear well in 
.mind these words, ' Moslem, I am thy lover, but with- 
out hope; Christian, I am thy devoted wife.* " 

Aben-Hamet answered : " Christian, I am thy de- 
spairing slave ; Moslem, I am thy proud husband." 

The passion of Blanca increased every day, and 
that of Aben Hamet became equally violent He was 
so transported at the idea of being loved for his own 
sake, and of owing the sentiments which he bad in- 
spired to no foreign cause, that he did not disclose the 
secret of his birth (o the daughter of the duke of 
Santa-Fd : he felt a secret and delicate pleasure in 
reserving the information that he was of an illustrious 
name and race, until the very day when she would 
consent to give him her hand. But he was suddenly 
recalled to Tunis. His mother had been aUacked by 
an incurable disease, and wished to embrace and blea 
her son before her death. Aben-Hamet presented 
himself at the palace of Blanca. " Sultana," said he 
to her, ** my mother is at the point of death. She has 
sent for me to dose her eyes. Wilt thou continue to 
love me?" 

"Thou leavest me then," replied Blanca turning 
pale; " shaU I never see thee more V 
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•' Come with me ; I wiih to eiact an oath of thee, 
and to give thee one in return, which death alooe can 
break. Follow me." 

They proceeded together to a cemetery which was 
Ibrmerly that of the Moors. Here and there were 
still to be teen little funeral colamna round which 
the sculptor had formerly 6gured a turban ; but which 
the Chriitians had eubsequenily replaced by a croai. 
Aben-Hamet led Blanca to the foot of these co- 



** Blanca, this is the place where my ancestors re- 
pose ; I sweat by their ashes to love thee until the 
da; when the angel of judgment shall summon me to 
the tribunal of Allah. I promise thee never to en- 
gage my heart to anoiber woman, and to take thee for 
my wife, as soon as thou shalt know the divine light 
of the prophet. £very year, at this period, I will 
return to Granada, to see if thou hast kept thy faith 
to me, and if thou wilt renounce thy errors." 

«' And I," said Blanca, in tears, '* will expect thee 
every year ; I will preserve, until my latest breath, 
the faith which I have sworn to thee ; and I will re- 
ceive thee for my husband, when the God of the 
Christians, more powerful than thy mistress, shall have 
melted thy infidel heart" ' 

Aben-Hamet departs; the winds cany him to the 
African shores. His mother had just expired. He 
bestows upon her a tribute of tears; he embraces her 
coffin- Swifl roll the months ; sometimes wandering 
amid the ruins of Carthage, sometimes seated on the 
tomb of Saint Louis, the banished Abencerage longs 
for the day which is to carry him back to Granada. 
That day at last arriyes : Aben-Hamet embarks, and 
the veasel directs her course to Malaga. With what 
transport, with what joy, but joy mixed with appre- 
hension, did he descry the first promontories of Spain! 
Is Blanca expecting him on these shores f Does she 
still remember the poor Arab, who has never ceased 
to adore her under the palm tree of the desert f 

The daughter of the duke of Santa-Fi was not un- 
faithful to her vows. She had requested her father 
to convey her to Malaga. From the mountain tops 
which bordered the uninhabited coast, she followed 
wiih her eyes the distant veasels and the flying sails. 
During the tempest, she contemplated with alarm, the 
sea, as it was raised into fury by the Winds. Then 
it was that she loved to lose herself in the clouds, to 
expose herself in dangerous passages, to feel herself 
washed by the same waves, or carried along by the 
same hurricane which threatened the life of Aben- 
Hamet As she saw the plaintive sea-mew skim the 
vmvea with her large crooked wings, and fly towards 
the shores of Africa, she charged her with all the love 
messages and extravagant wishes which proceed from 
a heart devoured by passion. 

One day, while wandering on the beach, she dis- 
covered a long vessel, whose elevated prow, bent mast, 
and triangular sail denoted the latlaen craft of the 
Moors. Blanca ran to the port, into which she soon 
saw the Barhary vessel enter, making the sea foam 
under her rapid fbourse. A Moor, most superbly 
dressed, was standing on the prow. Behind him, two 
black slaves, held by the bridle, an Arabian horse, 



whose smoking nostrils and scattered mane indicated 
both his natural ardor, and the terror with whidi the 
noise ef the waves aflected him. The bark arrives, 
lowers her sails, touches the pier, and lays to her side; 
the Moor springs upon the shore, which re-echoes with 
the sound of his arms. The slavesdisembark the leopard- 
spotted courser, which neighs and leaps with joy at 
once more finding himself on land. Other slaves lower 
wiih great care, a basket in which lay an antelope 
amid palm tree leaves ; her delicate limbs were fos- 
tened and doubled under her, for foar of their being 
broken by the movement of the vessel; she wore a 
collar of aloe beads, and upon the gold plate, which 
served as a fastening to both ends of the collar, were 
engraved in Arabic, a name and a talisnian. 

Blanca recognised Aben-Hamet; fearful of betray- 
ing herself in the presence of the crowd, she retired 
and sent Dorothea, one of her attendants, to inform the 
Abencerage, that she was waiting for him at the 
palace of the Moors. Aben-Hamet vras at that mo- 
ment presenting to the governor his firman, written 
in blue chsracters on beautiful vellum, and rolled op 
in a silk case. Dorothea approached, and conducted 
the happy Aben-Hamet to the feet of Blanca. How 
great were the tradsports of the lovers in again meet- 
ing, satisfied of each other's fidelity! What happiness 
in seeing each other after so long a separation! How 
many fresh vows of eternal aflection ! 

The two black slaves bring the Numidian courser, 
which, in place of a saddle, bad only a lion's skin 
thrown over his back and fastened by a purple belt 
Afterwai'ds the antelope was iniruduced. ** Sultana," 
said Aben-Hamet, '* this is a roebuck of my country, 
almost as light as thyself." Blanca, with her own 
hands, untied the beautiful aninwl, which seemed to 
thank her, by looks of the sweetest expression. During 
the absence of the Abencerage, the daughter of the 
duke of Santa-F4 had been studying Arabic ; she read 
with tearful eyes, her own name dngraved on the 
antelope's collar. The animal, on being restored to 
her liberty, laid herself down upon the ground, and 
leaned her head against the knees of her mistreas- 
Blanca gave her some fresh dates, and caressed this 
native of the desert, whose fine ooat retained the per- 
fume of the aloe wood and of the rose of Tunis. 

The Abencerage, the duke of Santa-Fe, and his 
daughter departed together for Grenada. The days 
of the happy lovers paaed nearly as those of the 
preceding year. The same walks, the same regret 
at the sight of his country, the same love, or nthar 
love always increasing, and always mutual; but also 
the same attaehment in the two lovers to the religioii 
of their fttbers. *< Become a Christian," said Blanca— 
" become a Moslemin," said Aben-Hamet And they 
separated once more, without giving way to the passion 
which attracted them to each ether. 

Aben-Hamet re-appeared the third year, like those 
birds of passage, which love brings back to our cli- 
mate in the spring. This time he found not Blanca 
on the shoro ; but a letter from the object of his ado- 
ration informed the faithful Arab of the departuro of 
the duke for Madrid, and the arrivaLnf don Carlos at 
Granada. The latter was accompanied by a French 
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priaoDer, now his friend. The Moor's heajrt mnk 
within him at the peruial of this letter. He set out 
from Malaga for Granada with the roost melancholy 
forebodings ; the monntains appeared to him frightfully 
solitary: and he several times turned round to look at 
the sea which he had just crossed. 

Blanca, daring her father's absence, had been un- 
able to quit a brother whom she loved, a brother who 
intended to divest himself of all his property in her 
iavor, and whom she had not seen for seven years. 
Don Carlos possessed all the courage and all the pride 
of his country. Terrible as the conquerors of the 
New World, in WAOse ranks he had first carried arms; 
religions like the Spanish knights who conquered the 
Moors, he cherished in his heart that hatred of the 
infidels which he inherited with the blood of the 
Cid. 

Thomas de Lautrec, of the illustrious house of Foiz, 
in which beauty in the females and bravery in the 
males were regarded as hereditary qualities,, was the 
younger brother of the countess de Foiz, and of the 
brave and unfortunate Odel de Foix, lord of Lautrec. 
At the age of eighteen, Thomas was knighted by 
Bayard, in that retreat which cost the life of the knight 
sans peur el sens reproche. Some time after, Thomas 
was pierced with wounds and made prisoner at Pavia, 
when defending the chivalrous monarch, who then 
lost all, except his honor. 

Don Carlos de Bivar, who was a witness of the 
gallantry of Lautrec, had caused the greatest care to 
be taken of the wounds of the jroung Frenchman, and 
there was speedily formed between them one of those 
heroic friendships, of which esteem and virtue are the 
foundations. Francis I. had returned to France, but 
Charles V. detained the other prisoners. Lautrec had 
had the honor to share his sovereign's captivity, and 
to lie at his feet in prison. Having remained in 
Spain, after the departure of his king, he had been 
given np on his parolei to don Carlos, who had just 
brought him to Granada. 

When Aben-Hamet presented himself at the palace 
of don Rodrigo, and the door ot the apartment in 
which was the duke of Santa-Fd's daughter was 
opened, the Abencerage experienced torments hitherto 
unknown to him. At the feet of donna Blanca was 
seated a young man, who was looking at her with a 
species of transport. This young man wore breeches 
made of buflalo's skin, and a doublet of the same 
color, fastened by a belt, from which was suspended 
a sword ornamented with fleurs de lys. A silk mantle 
was thrown over his shoulders, and he wore a narrow 
brimmed hat, shaded with plumes of feathera. A lace 
ruff, falling back on his bosom, allowed part of his 
neck to be seen. A pair of mustachoes, black as 
ebony, gave a masculine and warlike air to a 
oonntenance naturally mild. To his large boots, 
which fell down and doubled over his feet, were 
attached golden spun^the marks of the owner's 
knightly quality. 

At some distance, another knight was standing, 

leaning on the iron cross of his long sword ; he was 

dressed like his companion, but seemed rather older. 

His aoatere look, thoagh at the same time ardent and 

h 



passionate, inspired respect and awe : the red croei o 
Calatrava was embroidered on his doublet with thia 
device -.for this and for my king. 

When Blanca first saw Aben-Hamet, she uttered 
an involuntary scream : " Knight," said she immedi- 
diately, '* this is the Moor of whom I said so much to 
you ; take care he does not bear away the victory. 
The Abencerages wore just like him, and they were 
surpassed by none in loyalty, courage aiKl gallantry." 

Don Carlos advanced to meet Aben-Hamet. "Senor 
Moor," said he, " my father and sister have informed 
me of your name. They believe you are of a noble 
and brave race : you are yourself distinguished for 
your courtoBy. My master, Charles V. must soon 
commence war against Tunis, and we shall shortly, I 
hope, meet each other in the field of honor." 

Aben-Hamet placed his hand upon his boeom, seat- 
ed himself upon the ground without answering, and 
remained with his eyes fixed upon Blanca and Lautrec 
The latter was admiring, with the curiosity peculiar 
to his countrymen, the handsome countenance of the 
Moor, his noble dress and his brilliant armor. 
Blanca displayed not the slightest embarrassment : 
her soul was completely exhibited in her eyes ; the 
ingenuous Spaniard made no attempt to conceal the 
secret of her heart AAer a silence of a few moments, 
Aben-Hamet rose, made hi9 bow to the daughter of 
don Rodrigo, and retired. Astonished at the behavior 
of the Moor, and at the looks of Blanca, Lautrec left 
the apartment, with a suspicion which was speedily 
changed into certainty. ' 

Don Carlos remained alone with his sister. " Blan* 
ca," said he, " explain yourself! Whence this trouble 
which the sight of this stranger has occasioned you T* 

" Brother," answered Blanca, '* I love Aben-Hamet,. 
and if he will become a Christian, my hand is his." 

*' What !" exclaimed don Carlos, *' you love Aben- 
Hamet ! the daughter of the Bivars bve a Moor, aa 
infidel, an enemy, whom we have driven from these 
palaces !" 

** Don Carlos," replied Blanca, ** for three yean 
Aben-Hamet has renounced me, sooner than renounce 
the religion of his forefathers. He possesses nobility, 
honor, and knighthood : to my last breath I will adore 
him." 

Don Carlos was capable of estimating the generous 
resolution of the infidel. *' Unfortunate Blanca," said 
he, *' whither will this passion lead thee ! I had hoped 
that my friend Lautrec would become my brother." 

** I cannot love that man," said Blanca ; " but be 
assured of this, that Blanca will never become the 
wife of an infidel." 

Don Carlos flew to the Abencerage. *' Moor, re* 
nounce my sister, or meet me in single combat." 

" Art thou entrusted by thy sister," said Abeo* 
Hamet, '* to reclaim the vows whidi she has made to 
me?" 

" No," replied don Carlos, " she loves thee more 
than ever. But Lautrec is my friend ; but for thee, 
he would be my brother. You must give me satis- 
faction for the tears which you make my family shed.*' 

" I am contented to do so," answered Aben-Hamet; 
" but although I am sprang from an ancient frnily* 
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yMifk hai ptoMAj oonbalMl ihine, I am not a knight 
I ae« 00 one bere to confer upon me that order, which 
will allow thee to measare thy attenglh with mine, 
without degiadiiig thy rank." 

Sitack with admiration by the Moor's remark, don 
CarkM exclaimed, «< I myself will dub thee knight! 
Ihoa art worthy of it" 

Aben-Hamet bent his knee to don Carlos. The 
latter gave him the accolade, by striking him three 
times on the shoulder with the flat side of his sword ; 
afterwards, he girded on him the same sword which 
the Abencenge, perhaps, was about to plunge into 
his boaam. Such was ancient honor. 

Both of them immediatoly sprung upon their 
comaera, got beyond the walls of Granada, and flew 
to the fountain of the Pine. The duels betwera the 
Moon and Christians had, for a long lime, given cele- 
brity to this spring. It was there that Malek Alabee 
had fiuight with Ponce de Leon, and ihe grand master 
of Calatnva had killed the brave Abayades. The 
fiagments of the armor of this Moorish knight were 
ftall seen auspended from the branches of the Pine, 
and on the hark of the tree some lettem of a funeral 
iascnptaon were still legible. Don Carlos pointed out 
with his hand, to the Aheneerage, the tomb of Ahay- 
adas. « Imitate," said he to him, ** that brave Moor, 
and receire holism and death from ray hand." 

** Death perhaps," answered Aben-Hamet, <*bot 
Allah and the Prophet for ever !" 

They iaunediately proceeded to take their ground, 
and commenced the deadly fight They were only 
provided with swords : Aben-Hamet was much less 
akilfol than don Carlos in combat, but the excellence 
of his swerd, which had l^en tempered at Damascus, 
and the fleetness of bis Arabian steed, gave him an 
advantage over his enemy. He gave the reins to his 
ooufser in Ihe Moorish manner, and with his large 
•harp stirrup, cot the nght log of don Carlos's horse 
onder the knee. The wounded animal fell to the 
ground, and don Carlos, dismounted by this foHunate 
hkm, BMrohed against Aben-Hamet, bearing his sword 
aM. Aben-Hamet sprung to the ground, and met 
4on Carlos with intrepidity; he warded off the first 
Uows of the Spaniard, who broke his sword against 
the Damascus blade ; twice disappointed by fortune, 
<lon Carlos, flred with rage, called out to his enemy: 
** Strike, Moor, strike; don Carlos, although disarmed, 
defies thee and all thy infidel race." 

«< Thou mighlest have slain me," replied the Ahen- 
eerage, *< hot I never thought of giving thee the 
aiighteet wound. I only wished to prove to thee that 
I was worthy of being thy brother, and to prevent 
Aee from despising me." 

At that instant, they perceived a clond of dust: it 
was Lautrec and Blanca, who were spurring on two 
mares of Fez, fleeter than the wind. On arriving at 
the fountain of the Pine, they saw the combat sus- 
pendcd. 

" I am vanquished," said don Carlos, " this knight 
has given roe my life. Lautrec, you will perhaps be 
aore fortunate than me V 

** My wounds," replied Lautrec, in a noUe and 
4igBtted tone of voice, "aNow me to dedine the 



combat with this courteous knight I have no wiah," 
added he, with a blush, ** to learo the aubject of your 
quarrel, or to penetrate a secret which would probably 
be a death blow to myself; my absence will speedily 
cause peace to be restored between you, at least unleas 
it be Bhmca's orders that I should remain atbor 
feet" 

" Sir knight," said Blanca, *' you must remain wiA 
my brother : you must look upon me as your sisior. 
The hearts of all present are sufiering deeply; you 
will learn from us to bear the ills of life." 

Blanoa wished to constrain the three knights to 
shake each other's hands ; all three refused to do so. 

I hate Aben-Hamet," exclaimed don Carlos. **! 
envy him," said Lautrec " /^nd f," said the Aboo- 
cerage, ** I esteem don Cailos, and pity Lautrec; bat 
( can love neither my rival nor my foe." 

From that moment Aben-Hamet became a thoBsand 
times dearer to the daughter of the duke ofSanta^Fd: 
love delights in vak>r. Nothing was now wantinsr to 
the Aheneerage, since he had shown himself brave, 
and don Carlos owed his life to him. Aben-Haaaot, 
by the advice of Blanea, abstained from appearing at 
the palace for several days, to allow the wrath ci'dkn 
Carlos time to cool. A mixture of mild and hittar 
feelinga filled the soul of Aben-Hamet; if, on the one 
hand, the certainty of being loved with so much fide- 
lity and aidor was to him an inexhaustible source of 
delight ; on the other, the certainty of never being 
happy without renouncing the religion of his fetheiv, 
weighed heavily on his courage. Years had already 
elapsed without bringing any relief to his sufieringa : 
should he see the rest of his life pass away in tbo 
same manner ? 

He was plunged into an abyss of the nest serieos 
and tender reflections, when one evening, he heard 
(he bell ringing for that Christian prayer which aa- 
nounoes the cltwe of the day. It struck him that ke 
would enter into the temple o£ the God of Blanca, and 
ask farther counsel of the Master of Nature. 

He set oat: ho arrived at the gate of an ancient 
mosque, which had been converted into a eharch bf 
the faithful. With a heart piereed by sorrow and 
feelinga. of devotion, he penetrated into the temple 
which was formerly that of his God and of his coon- 
try. Prayen were just ended: there was no longer 
any one in the church. A holy obscurity prevailed 
amid the multitude of coluauH, which resembled tko 
trunks of trees of a regularly planted forest. The light 
architeetura of the Arabs was here married to ibe 
peculiaritiea of the gothic, and, without losing any of 
its elegance, it had assumed a gravity better adapted 
to meditation. A few lamps scareely gave light to 
the hollows of the vaults ; but, by ihe brightness of 
several lighted tapers, the altar of the sanctuary was 
still conspicuous ; it glittered with gold and preeioas 
stones. The Spaniards ghnry in stripping themselves 
of their riches, in order to decorate with them the 
ohjeetB of their worship; and the image of the Itviog 
God, placed in the midst of laee veih^ of crowns of 
pearls, and bunehes of ruhieoi receives Ihe adoraiiao 
of a half naked peoj^e. 

Net a Beat was to be aeeii in Iha^whde extent of 
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Am VHtarm : ft marhle pftvement, which lerved as a 
ooTeriog to the «ftffiiia» lervacl the gteat ai well as 
fooaliate ihemtelTes before the Lord. 
t walked tlowlf ap to the deaertcd ukwb, 
which re<eciuMd with the aolitarjr neiee of kia foot- 
alipa Hie mod waa divided between the reeoHec- 
UMa whioh thia aacieatediiee of the Mooriah religion 
recalled to hia mNBorf . and the feelings to which the 
uii^ttn of GhjaaliaiiB gave birth in hii heart He 
dialingwBfaad at the foot of a coluaan, a motionlesB 
figare> which l^e at first mistook for a statue on a 
tomb. On approaching it, he distinguished a young 
knight on his kneea,with hiafetefaead revarently bent, 
and hia arma erosscd npon his bosom. This knight 
made not thealighleat BioTeBMBt al the noise of Aben- 
Hamet's steps ; no mental wandering, no external sign 
of life disturbed his deep prayer; his sword was laid 
on the ground before him, and his plumed hat was 
placed by hie aide on the marble ; he had the appear- 
anco of being lixod in that attitiide from the effect 
of aome enchantment Aben-Hamet recognised Lau- 
tree. - Ah !" said he to himself, ** this young and 
handaome Frenchman is asking some signal favor of 
heaven ; this warrior, so celebrated for his courage, is 
here laying his heart bare to the sovereign of heaven, 
aa the humblest and most obscure 6f men ! Let me 
alao pray to the God of knights and of glory." 

Aben-Hamet was about to prostrate himself upon 
the marble, when he perceived, by the glimmering 
of a lamp, some Arabic characters and a verse of the 
Koran, which appeared upon a half ruined tablet 
His heart again felt the pangs of remorse ; and he 
made haste to quit a building in which he had enter* 
lained the idea of becoming a traitor to his religion 
and his country. 

The cemetery which surrounded this ancient 
moaque was a species of garden, planted with orange, 
cypress and palm trees, and watered by two fountains; 
a cloister went all round it. Aben-Hamet, in passing 
imder one of the porticos, perceived a female about 
to enter tho church. Although she was wrapped up 
in a veil, the Abencerage recognised the daughter of 
the duke of Santa-Fe ; he stopped her, and said to 
her : " Dost thou come to seek Laurrec in this tem- 
ple?" 

** Diamin this vulgar jealousy," replied Blanca ; ** if 
I no longer loved thee, I would tell thee so: 1 would 
scorn to deceive thee. 1 come here to pray for thee. 
Thou alene art now the object of my wishes. I 
forget the concerns of my own soul for thine. Thou 
shouldst not have intoxicated me with the poison of 
Ihy love, or thou shouldst have consented to serve tho 
Ood whom I serve. Thou disturbest my whole fa- 
mily ; my brother hates thee, my father is overwhelmed 
with veiAtiOB, because I nsfuse to marry. Dost then 
not see how amch my heftkb suffers ? BeheU this 
enchanted aaylitm of death: hsse I shall soon be lat4 
if ihoo dost net hasten to reeeive ray vowa at the foot 
of the Christian altar. The struggles which I endure 
ue gradually vndeminiag mj eai s te ace ; the iMUNien 
with TiAiiih thoD hast insfsrod aae, will net always 
*opporc this feeble fisnaw Bemaibar, oh Mow, te 
thM in Ihy own langoage^ that Ifaa imne i 



whidi lights the torch, is alw the fite wUdicoiMHMs 
it." 

So aaymg, Bkaea entered the dinreh, and left 
Ahaa-Oimet confounded with her last words. 

The atroggle is ended ; the Abencerage ia Taa- 
qoished ; he ia abe«t to renounce the ersors of his 
fiuth ,* he haa struggled kmg enough ; the dread of eae- 
isg Blanca perish triumphs over every edier feeling 
in the breast of Aben-Hamet *• After all,** said he 
10 himself; ** perhaps the Ged of the ChrisUans ia the 
true God ? This Ged m alwaya the deity of noUe 
soiile, ainoe he is the Ged of Blanca, of don Carlea, 
and of Lautrec." 

Full of this idea, Aben-Hamet waited with impap 
tience for the feJtowing day, to inform Blanca of hia 
resolution, and to convert a life of sorrow and ef tears 
into one of joy and happiness; he wais wmble, how- 
ever, to repair to the palace of the duke until the 
evening. He learned that BUnca was geae with her 
brother to the Generaliffe. where Lautrec was giving 
an entertainment to his frjend*s sister. Agitated by 
fresh suspicions, Aben-Hamet flice mpotk the tnees of 
Blanca. Lautrec bliuhed at aaeing the Ahencange 
appear ae sfiddenly ; aa to doe Oaries, he saeaived the 
Moor with cool politeness, through which esteem was 
scarcely peraeptiUe. 

Lautrec had caused a coUalian to be served up of 
the finest fruits of Spain and of Africa, in one of the 
apartments of the Geoefalifie, stiled the Ball ff the 
Knigk$». All rewid this hall were auapended the 
portraits of the prineaa and knights, who had con- 
quered the Moors— of Pelayo, the Cid, Gonzalvo de 
Cordova ; and the swerd of die last king of Gianada 
was hung under these portraila. Aben-Hamet did not 
allow the internal pain which he felt to appear, and 
only thought, like the Ikm in the fable, en loohinc at 
these portraiis, ** We know sot how to paiet" 

The geaeteos XAUtnc, who saw the eyea ef the 
Abencerage turned involoAlarily tewarda the sword 
of Boabdil, said to him, <* Knight ef ihe Moors, had I 
anticipated the honor of your pieaenee at this fete, I 
would not have received you here. One loses a sword 
every day, and I have seea the biavest of meneirhs 
deliver up hie to hia fortunate enemy." 

*< Ah!" exclaMMd the Meor, hidini^ hia fece wilh a 
comer of his robe, " one might lose it like Francis the 
First, but like Boehdil '* 

As night came on, lights weie brought, and the 
conversation took another turn. Don Carlos wu re- • 
quested to relate tite diacovery of Mexieo. He speke 
of that unknewm world with the pompoas eloqueBce, 
which is peculiar to the Spaaish nation. He related 
the misfortunes of Montezuma, the Biannera of the 
Indians, the prodifisa ef Spviish valor, and even the 
cruelties of his countrymen,, which did not, in his eyes, 
seem to deserve either praise or blame. These nar- 
tativea delighted Aben-Hamet, whne pasawA for the 
marreikMm hi*i^ hk Anbiaa blood. Whea it 
eame te his torn, he 0»ve a picture ef Ihe OtIoiMB 
empiie, iiMfV«iteblsihBd en Ihe miof of GenttaBli^ 
iN|ife, bestawi^ a tribute of pamiaff rep«t taihe tot 
ea^iin atfM ^iiiet; the hanPF^^^^^^^^ BeaoU4 
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crouKd him Zobe'ide, the Flower of fieauty and 
Strength of Hearts, and the generoui Ganem, the 
aflectioDate slave. Lautrec painted the gallant court 
of Francis the First, the arts reviving from the midst 
of barharism, the honor, the loyalty, the chivalry of the 
" olden time/' joined to the politeness of civilized ages, 
the Gothic turrets ornamented with the Grecian orders, 
and the French ladies setting off their rich dresses 
with Athenian elegance. 

After this conversation, Lautrec, wishing to amuse 
the divinity of the entertainment, took the guitar, and 
sang this romance, which he had composed to one of 
the mountain airs of his country: — 

Oft to my l)irth*place, mem'ry's glance 
Will turn, and my wrapt soul entrance ! 
Sister, how sweet the minutes rolled 

In France; 
My coimtry! Thee more dear I hold 

Than gold. 

Rememb'rest thou how to her breast 
Our mother both her children prest. 
And how her bright white locks would glister? 

How blest! 
While we with lips of love, sweet sister! 

Eiss'd her. 

Rememb'rest thou that castle dear, 

By which the swift stream flowed ; and near, 

That Moorish tow*r, with age so worn, 

From where 
The trumpet sounded when the mom 

Was bom. 

Rememb'rest thou that tranqnil lake, 
Which the swift swallow skimm*d to slake 
His thint ; where zephyr the sweet rose 

Would shake; 
And Sol's last rays at evening's close 

Repose. 

Rememb'rest thou that friend beloved. 
Who my heart's tend'rest passion moved; 
As to pluck flow'rets sweet and fine. 

We roved, 
Helen did her fond heart on mine 

Recline. 

Oh ! who my Helen back will yield, 
My native hill, my oak-croiwn'd field t 
Their mem'ry keeps my heart-wounds old 

Unhealed ; 
My country ! thee more dear I hold 

Than gold. 

As he finished the last couplet, Lautrec, with his 
glove, brushed away the tear which the recollection 
of the gentle land of France extorted from him. The 
regret of the handsome prisoner was warmly partici- 
pated by Aben-Hamet, who deplored, as well as Lau- 
trec, the loss of his country. When requested to take 
4he guitar in hia turn, he excused himself, by saying 



that he only knew one romance, which would not 
be at all agreeable to Christian ears. 

" If it is a song of the infidels smarting uader our 
victories," said don Carlos scornfully, " you may sing 
it ; tears are allowed to the vanquished." 

*' Yes," said Blanca, ** and that is the reason why 
our ancestors, while they were under the Moorish 
yoke, have left us so many complaitas.** 

Aben-Hamet then sang this ballad, which he had 
learned from a poet of the tribe of the Abencerages. 

As Royal John rode out one day, 
Granada's town before him lay. 
With stfdden start, " Fair town," said he. 
** My hand and heart I give to ihee. 

." Thee will I wive, and to thee will 
Cordova *give, and proud Seville. 
Robes rich and fair, and jewels fine, 
Shall all declare my love is thine." 

Granada cried, *' Groat Leon's king! 
I'm the Moor's bride, I wear his ring. 
Then keep thy own ; the gems I wear 
Are a gorgeous zone, and children dear." 

Alhambra's tow'rs! palace of God! 
Town of fair.flow'rs and fountains Inoad ! 
A Christian base, Abencerage, 
Rules thy birth-place ; 'twas in Fate's page. 

The »plaintive simplicity of this ballad aflbcted 
even the proud don Carlos, notwithstanding the im- 
precations it pronounced against the Christians. Kt 
would have wished to be excused from singing him- 
self, but out of courtesy to Lautrec, he felt obliged to 
yield to his entreaties. Aben-II^met handed the guitar 
to Blanca's brother, who thus celebrated the ezploifs 
of the Cid, his illustrious ancestor. 

Bright in his mail, with love and valor fired. 
The Cid, about to part for Afric's war. 

Stretched at Ximena's feet, as love inspired, 
Thus sung his parting to the sweet guitar : 

" My love hath said : * Go forth and meet the Moor, 
Return victorious from the well fought field ; 

Yes! I shall then believe thou canst adore. 
If, at my wish, thy love to honor yield!' 

" Then give to me my helmet and my spear ! 

In bloody fight the Cid his love shall prove. 
Amidst the din of war the Moor shall hear 

His battle cry, * My honor and my love !' 

*<0 gallant Moor, vaunt not thy tunefql strain, 
My song shall be a nobler theme than thine, 

Ere long 'twill mark the chivalry of Spain, 
As one where love with honor doth combine. 

" Oft in my native vallies shall be heard 
In the old Christians' mouth Rodrigo's name. 

Who nobly to inglorious life preferred 
His God, bis king, his honor, and love's flamew". 
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Don Carkw appeared lo proad in singing theie words, 
in a maaculine and nnofoua voice, that he miglit have 
bean taken for the Cid himself. Lautrec shared the 
warlike enthusiasin of bis friend ; hot the Abencerage 
tinned pale at the name of the Cid. 

'* This knight/' said be, *' whom the Christians de- 
nominated the Flower of Battles, bears with us the 
name of the Crnel. Had his generosity but equalled 
bis valor *• 

'^Hia generosity," said don Carlos, interrupting 
Aben-Hamet, warmly, ** was even greater thon his 
conrsge, and none but a Moor would calumniate the 
hero to whom my family owes its birth.'* 

"What sayest thou?" exclaimed Aben-Hamet, 
springing np from the seat on which he lay half lec-Iin- 
ed : "dost thou reckon the Cid among thy^anoestors?" 

" His blood flows in my veins," replied don Carlos, 
" and I recognise my prwseMion of it, by the hatred with 
which my heart burns against the foes of my God." 

"It follows then," said Aben-Hamet, looking at 
filanca, " that you belong to the family of the Bivars 
which, aAer the conquest of Granada, invaded the 
possessions of the unfortunate Abencerage^ and put 
to death an ancient knight of that name, who attempt- 
ed to defend the tombs of his forefathers." 

" Moor !" exclaimed don Carlos, inflamed with rage, 
" know that I do not sufjler myself to be interrogated. 
If I now possess the spoils of the Abencerages, my an- 
cestors acquired them at the price of their blood, and 
to their swords only do they owe them." 

"Only one word more," said Aben-Hamet, with 
constantly increasing emotion ; " we knew not in our 
exile that the Bivars had the title of 8anta-F^, and it 
was this which was the cause of my error." 

" It was on the same Bivar," answered don Carlos, 
" wlm conquered the Abenccrages, that this title was 
conferred by Ferdinand the Catholic" 

The head of Aben-Hamet declined upon his bosom; 
he remained standing in the mittst of don Carlos, Lau- 
trec, and Blanca, who looked at him with asioDishment. 
Tears gushed from bis eyes upon the poignard which 
was ftstened to his girdle. " Pardon me," he said, 
" men ought not, I know, to shed tears; from this time 
mine will no longer flow externally, alihoogh I have 
many more to shed : listen to roe. 

" Blanca ! my love for thee equals the burning winds ' 
of Arabia. I was conquered : I could no longer live 
without thee. Bat yesterday the sight of this French 
knight at his prayeis, and thy words in the cemetery 
of the temple, made me resolve to know thy God, and 
to pledge thee my faith." 

A movement of joy from Blanca, and of surprise 
firom don Carlos,. interrupted Aben-Hamet; Lautrec 
covered his fhce with both hands. The Moor divined 
his thoughts, and shaking his head with an agonizing 
smile, said, ** Knight, lose not all hope ; as to thee, 
Blanca, weep for ever over the last Abencerage." 

Blanca, don Carlos and Lautrec, all three liiled op 
their hands to heaven, and esclaimed, "The last 
Abencerage !" 

There was a moment of silence ; fear, hope, hatred* 
love, astoDiahment, and jeakMiBy agitated their difler- 
ent hearts: Blanca shortly fell upon her knees: — 



"Gracious God! thou haat justified my choice ; I conld 
only love the descendant of heroes!" 

" Sister!" said the irritated don Carlos, " you ibrget 
that you are here ih the presence of Lautrec" 

"Don Carlos," said Aben-Hamet, "suspend thy 
wrath ; it is my business to restore thee to repose." 
Then addressing himself to Blanca, who had again 
taken her seat : 

" Houri of heaven, genius of love and of beauty, 
Aben-Hamet will be thy slave to his latest breath; 
bat hear the full extent of his misfortune. The old 
man who was immolated by thy ancestor, while de- 
fending his home, was the father of my father ; leain 
also a secret which 1 concealed from thee, or rather 
which thou madest me forget. When 1 came for the 
flrst time to visit this sorrowful country, my first object 
was lo find out some descendant of the Bivars whom 
I might call to account for the blood which his fathers 
had shed." 

** Well then," said Blanca, in a voice of grief, but 
sustained by the accent of a great soul, " what is thy 
resolution ?" 

•• The only one which is worthy of thee," answered 
Aben-Hamet, " lo restore thee thy vows, to satisfy by 
my eternal absence, and by my death, what we both 
of us owe W the enmity of our Gods, of our countries, 
and of our families. Should my image ever be blotted 
out from thy hiArt^ if time, which destroys every 
thing, should erase from thy memory the recollection 
of Aben-Hamet— this French knight-^thou owest thia 
sacrifice to thy brother." 

Lautrec started up impetuously, and threw himself 
into the arms of the Moor. " Aben-Hamet, think not 
to outdo me in generosity; I am a Frenchman; I was 
knighted by Bayard ; I have shed my blood for my 
king ; I will be like my sponsor and my prince, with- 
out fear and without reproach. Shouldst thoa remain 
with us, I will entreat don Carlos to bestow upon thee 
the hand of his sister ; if thou quittest Granada, never 
shall thy mistrees be troubled with #whi8per of my 
love. Thou shalt not carry with iKee into thy exile, 
the fatal idea that Lautrec was insensible to thy vir- 
tues, and sought to take advantage of thy mistbrtune." 

And the young knight pressed the Moor to his bo- 
som with the warmth and vivacity of a Frenchman. 

'* Knights," said don Carlos in his turn, " I expected 
nothing less from the illustrious races to which ye 
belong. Aben-Hamet, by what mark can I recognise 
yon for the last Abencerage f" 

" By my conduct," replied Aben-Hamet. 

" I admire it, undoubtedly," said the Spaniard," but, 
before I explain myself, show me some proof of your 
birth." 

Aben-Hamet took from his bosom the hereditary 
ring of the Abencerages, which he wore suspended 
from a golden chain. / 

At sight of this, don Carlos stretched out hia hand 
to the unfortunate Aben-Hamet. " Sir knight," said 
he, " I regard you as a man of honor, and the real 
descendant of kings. You honor me by your plans 
connected with my iamily; I accept the combat which 
you came privately to seek. If I am conquered, all 
my pioperty, which Ibrmerly belonged to your family, 
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thftll be fikitiUvHy reslorad to yo«. If yoQ !»▼• k- 
nouBced this plan, acoept in tarn tk« oflar which I 
nah« to you : bact— a ChtiMiao, and reoarf e the 
hand of my MHar, which Lantrac haa nlidlad for yoa." 

Tha toMplalioa waa graat; b«t retiataaae to it was 
nol h«yand the itiangth of Aben-Hamat If all pew- 
erfU love pkaded ftranglf in the heart of the Ahen- 
oeiage ; on the other hand, he could net thinh hot 
wHk tenar of uniting the bleod of the peneeaton 
wilh that of the peneculed. He landed he aaw the 
Aade ef his aneaMor rinnf from the tomb, and ra- 
pMaching him wkh ifan aacrilagione alliance. With 
a heart lam by grief, Aben-HaoMt eiclaimed : ** Ah ! 
why do I heie meet with eook bo sablime, eharacteie 
■a generonr, to make me iisel mora biiteriy the Talne 
of what I lose ! Let Blaaea pnmonace ; let ier uy 
what I BMMt do« in order te reader myralf more wor- 
thy of her love !" 

** Return to the desert !" wan tho exclnraation of 
Blanoa, aa the sunk to the earth in a Bwoon. 

Aben-Uamet proetrated hioMeli^ adored Blaaea 
even tnore than heaven, and departed wilhoat uttering 
a wetd. The same night he set oat lor Milage, and 
took has paange on beard a vessel which was to toach 
aft Onuk Near that dty he fi>aad the caravan en- 
camped, which leaves Morocco every three years, 
cnwMa Africa, repaim to Egypt, and rejoins the caravan 
of Mecca in Arabia. Aben-Hamet joined it as one 
of the pilgrims. 



Blaaca's life wm at teteoosiderad to be in da 
bat she reoovered. Faithliil lo the prossit 
had given to the Abenoeiage, Lsntwc departed, ami 
never did a word of his leve or his sorrow traubiefha 
melancholy of the daughter of the diike of Sanla^i. 
Every year Blanca made a janney lo Malaga, to 
wander on the mountains, at the period wlmn her 
lover was aooustomed to return from Alriea; wkm 
seated herself upon the rocks, contemplalad tkaasa* 
and the vessels in the distance, and aAerwarda ra- 
tumed lo Granada. The rest of her life she pasaed 
amid the ruins of the AUmmbnu She complsinad 
not; she wept not; ahe never spoke of Absp-Hamatj 
a stmager to her would have thought her happy. She 
was the only survivor of her family. Her lather died 
of grief, and don Carkw was killed in a duei, in which 
I^atrec acted as his second. What waa the ftte of 
Aben-Hamet no one ever knew. 

In leaving Tunis, by the gate which lead* to tha 
ruins of Carthage, the traveller finds a cemetery ; 
under a palm tree, in a comer of this cemetery* a 
tomb was pointed out to me, which was called fie 
tomb of Ike UutAbencerage, There is nothing i 
able about it; the sepulchral stone is perfectly i 
only, after a Moorish luhion, a slight hole haa hacB 
excavated in the middle of it by the chiseL The rain 
water which colleeta in the bottom of thie funeral copp 
serves, in a burning climate, to quench tha thimt of 
the birds of heaven. • 



The above translation of Ch%teaubriand's Romance of "Aben-Hamet, tho Last of the Abencerages," is afmost 
verbatim from the original French, and necessarily retains many idiomatic phrsses and traces of Ihe^anthor's 
quaint afiectalions of Eastern imagery, and the puerilities of the French romances of the old school. The 
national songs which occur near the dose of the tale, are faithful transcripts of well-known French, Oiloorish, 
and Spanish chaunts The description of the celebrated palace of the Alhambra was written on the spot; 4nd 
the account of the ruined mosque turned into a chapel, was penned in the cathedral of Cordova. The /avoraMe 
opinieoa axpasssed by Chateaubriand in this romance respecting the Spaniards, prevented i^ puUicatmn m 
France during Napoleon's career — after a lapse of twenty years, the author was enabled to gi4e his produ4tion 
to the public; wj^en the notoriety of his political essays overpowered the success of this and otifer of his various 
romances. Chateaubriand's works are but little known m America, although, while escaping from the ferocity 
of the revolutionary proscriptions in his country, he resided in the United Slates for several years, two of which, 
(1788 and 89,) were passed in the interior of Kentucky, then a perfect wilderoees; when he associated entirely 
with tha savage tribes. He succeeded during the following year, in croming the wonderful extent of ooantiy 
between the States and the Pacific, and returned to his native lahd. 

Bui war, in his *« Leila," to which *' the Last Abencerage" is an agreeable pendant, has followed the 
historians of the Moorish wars in the particulars relative lo the immediate fall of Granada, but has 
strangely devmted from the real history of the well-known events in the life of the last king of the last 
anoQghold of the Mooro in Spain. Abooabdonlah, called Boabdil by the Spaniards and AbdalUh by the 
Moom, was not a bachelor monarch, inactive and listless, aa raprewnied by Buhver, but an ambitioua 
restless prince, who poshed his father and his bfothen from their seats, to gratify his inordinate craving 
for power ; and, at the instigation of a Zegri chief, murdered many a proud noble of the line of the 
Abenoereges, to revenge the fancied adulterous iniercoarse of his queen-sultana with one of that 
race. This savage butchery of his nobles produced the civil wars of Granada, between the Zegris 
and the Abencerages, a division of mora fatal import to the subility of the Moorish dynasty in Spain 
than the combined attacks of the Christian forces. The queen demanded ''a trial by battle," which, 
by the laws of chivalry, Boabdil was compelled to accede. Three of the most renowned knighis of Spain 
disguised themselves as Turks, entered the lists, and conquered the Zegris who battled against the queen. 
This injured lady, with several of the most conspicuous of the Granadine nobility, abjured the Crescent, and 
sought the shelter of the Cross in the camp and coqrt of Ferdinand. These matters of history are repudiated 
by Bnlwer, who has converted Boabdil into a strange compound of fear and bravery, fervor and despair. The 
novelist seemn to have formed his conception of bis hero upon the oft-quoted speech of his mother al the 
disastrous termination of the war : " Weep for the lorn of the kingdom which you were unable to defend like 
a man ;" but this severe rebuke is not applicable only to a coward king, but also to him whose brutal tyranny 
had driven from his court the bravo knights who composed the flower of Moorish chivalry. Boabdil haa 
never been charged with want of courage, but with every species of treachery — hie troops deserted him in 
crowds— famine stared him in the foea for many weeka— but hia courage quailed not; and ha eapttulalad 
with his conqueror when he was longer *' unable to defend his kingdom like a man." Ea G. M. 
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Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Veniu, Man, Merenrius, NepUinus, Jupiter, Vuleaniu, i^llo.— £niilii#. 



No. 3. 

MERCURIUS CADUCEATOR. 

Te eananr, t^MpA Jwk et Oeorum 
Nuntiwn, eorroe \jnt parentem. 

H&raHtu. 

Ar i6fMtf TOV0- f ccvTi ;^«i v3r?«evT«J^ v^iigfi 

Hail ! aon of May ! the nationa owa 
Thy matchless grace, and love to dwell 

UpoD thy ipeech, whose lightest tone 
Breathes o*er the heart a 'witcKing spell ; 

While wit, and wiles, and jesting bind 

la raiy wreslhs the captive mtnd ; 

And OMieiy's powers enohain 

In linki of gold the captive brain. 

Winged messeDger of heaven! when Jove 
Has called thee, his behests to bear, 

Sslfpeised, thou stoopest from above 
Down through the yielding air; 

And with a speed that mocks the wind, 

Thoa leav'st Olympos far behind, 

Till earth receive fate's changeless nod, 

Or hell the mandate of the Gk)d. 

For all the joys from chords of fire, 

For all the soothing notes of song, 
Inventor of the golden lyre, 

What praises to thy name belong; 
While gods recumbent feel the spell, 
Shed by the music of thy shell, 
Thy magic art*of heavenly birth, 
Soothes e*en the humblest sons of carih. 

And softer than the gentle dews, 
Which twilight's pure and rosy houn, 

Fiom cups of nectared balm diflUse 
Upon the dajfwom nodding flowers, 

Hy nnisie steeped in Lethe's tide, 

The senses of the " hundred-eyed ;" 

And thy ootflashing etaghan 

Cbnflrmed the sleep thy notes began. 

• 

Fleet bearer of the golden wand, 

That revest the empyrean fields of light. 
And wingest thy nether way beyond 

Earth's confines to the realms of light; 
Thy hand doth seal the weary eye 
In wakeless sleep of those who die, ' 
Aad leadeth to Elysium's rest the soul, 
Beyond th4 dread abodes where Stygian wateis roll. 

EMDTKION. 



No. 4 

DIANA VENATRIX. 

Terret, lastmt, agit ; Proserpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, inprema, feras ; saptro, fUgore, sagitta. 

H x«tT« Twu^rrsv ir%^iiMixyrvf n E^v/uflerdor 
Tf^o/utr» X*^l^' ^^ ^X*^^ %\Afoitt, 

Odyney* 

When Deles down the Egean rolled, 

A wanderer wild and free, 
And its bright streams and sands of gold 
With radiance lit the sea; 
At Jove's command. 
The rolling land, 
Chain'd by the god's deezee, 
All firmly stood 
Upon the flood ; 
And Cynthus' palms their branches sjffead 
Above Latona's fainting head; 
And the admiring wild 
Upon the infimt god and goddess sweetly smiled. 



Diana, 'mid rich sylvan bowers. 

Grottoes and murmuring streams. 
And vales, thy life's young opening I 
Passed by as lairy dreams ; 
Enchanted still 
With vale and hUl, 
Thy errant fanoy seems 
With solemn wood 
And silver flood. 
With bow, and darts, and vest of lawn. 
Girded thy virgin bosom on ; 
Thoa roaniest the wild, while dyed 
Thy buskins are within thy captives' pnvple tide. 



When autumn calls with jocund cries. 

From thicket, grove, and plain. 
Till every echoing hill replies. 
Thou and thy virgin train 
Pursue the fawn. 
On level lawn. 
Life's purple fount to drain ; 
Or chase the stag 
O'er mountain crag; 
Or press with eager shaft and spear 
The grisly wolf into his lair. 
And weary with the toils 

Of day, return oppressed beneath the weight of spoiLfc. 

Endtkion. 
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PAGES FROM 

THE DIARY OF A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER. 



Ko. III. 
A CHAPTER ON ARISTOQRACY. 



<^ To noblest iue« chii determined wealth, 
Thb b the solid Mmp of prospcrout dajTS, 
The peace and tlielter of adversity. 
And if yoa hunt for Klonr, build your tkxnv 
On thit foundation, wliieh the lecret shoek 
Defies of envY, and all sapping time. 
The n^udy f^loss of fortune only strikes 
The vul^r eye : the sufRnare of the wise. 
The praise thatH worth ambition is attained 
By sense alone, and di^^ty of mind." 

Armstrong. 



The tendency of man lo rise above his fellow man, 
ai talents, learning, or moral sapcriority shall elevate 
him, or the certainty of the depression of the igno- 
rant, the indolent, and the depraved, below the ordi- 
nary standard of mind and morals, is not less natural 
or general than for the sparks to fly upwards, or the ' 
lees to fall to the bottom of the cask. 

The spirit of aristocracy seems to be a part of na- | 
turei and to pervade her whole dominion. The va- ^ 
TioDs sabatances of earth, whether of mineral, sarial, | 
or liquid combination, all seek their own allotted and ! 
appropriate gradations in the scale of matter, and stay | 
not until their own proportions fix their proper resting ' 
place. I 

It is not to be wondered then, in the sympathy ex- 
isting between mind and matter, and the close aiisimi- 
latioQ in the laws which govern both, that there 
should be found a like spirit existing in the mental, 
as that which seems so generally to pervade the phy- 
sical world. Indeed, the principle seems predicated ' 
upon the authority of Deity, and to have been im- 
planted upon earth with man's first introduction into 
EdcB. It pervaded heaven before Belial fell, and 
Ibnned the pretext which his persuasion used, to win 
to hia rebellion the host of fallen spirits that shared 
with him his condemnation and his exile. It aa* 
signed the grades in the imperial host which followed 
in Meesiab's train, when he went forth to meet the 
tasailing enemies of bis father's throne ; and it taught 
Uriel to bow in the presence of exalted Gabriel, and 
bought obedience from the guardian spirits that hung 
with watchful care around the walls of i^en, when 
dM superior intelligence from above displayed its 
golden radiance in the midst of the gray night of Pa- 
ladiie* 

Arislocncy in society then, has its foundation in va- 
riooB causes, and is coeval with the existence of roan. 
It ibnoB the nucleus on which all civil government 
is enfolded, and whether it be predicated upon the in- 
fluence of the parent over the wide spreading and 
difRising family, or in the succem of the mighty leader 



or chieftain whom chance or fortune has made con- 
spicuous, in either case, in a line of succession, it soon 
resolves itself into the natural desire among men for 
supremacy, and their equally natural submission to . 
superiority. 

It existed in the earliest histories of Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Gaul, Britain, aBd amongst the savage 
inhabitants of America, and in most governments, 
from whatever cause established, has held its sway in 
hereditafy successions from distant ages down to the 
present day. 

In a republican government, the civil aristocracy ii^ 
in theory dispensed with; whilst, in practice, it ia 
carefully and jealously watched and restricted. De- 
spite, however, of all the boasted equality of man, 
and all the ultraism of democracy, the intuitive hu- 
miliation of the governed will break forth, and the 
disposition of the ruler to hold the dignity of his ele- 
vation on the one hand, and the sycoph&noy of the 
worshippers at the ihrone of power on the other 
hand, will disploy themselves— despite of all the 
pride of Brif constitution and self government 

It is to 1 he socinl combinations of men in their do- 
mestic relations lUat I am about to direct the atten- 
tion of my reader»— and hastily glance over the anoma- 
lies and errors of the private walka of life. 

When rebellion, as it was termed, first broke out 
in our country, we wero the colonists of one of the 
proudest aristocracies of tfie world, well inured to the 
customs, spirit, and restrictions, which long establiahed 
favoritism and hereditary succession had entailed up- 
on us. And notwithstanding the sudden abolition of 
titles and dignities, with the overthrow of enobled 
inheritances, thero still ramained with us the odor of 
nominal distinctien. and the appetite for homage to 
that superiority which had its foundation solely in the 
succession of estate. Time, in hia unrelenting couite, 
has swept away much of this spirit which hung about 
about us like the dust of the cast off habiliments of 
servility. Enough still remains, however^ even at 

this day, to inflate some self-conoeived scions of a no- 
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Me atock with the plenitude of its lufBciency, and in 
complacent and chnrliah qoietade, to gather to obli- 
vion apirifa and energiea which active enterprise, exer> 
eiaed in the bonndleai field oar oonntry preeenta, 
might have reared a fame for, which would have 
hong the whole gallery of noble anceitors in ita shade. 
Such spirits know not that 

*' Honors best thrive, 
When rather from oar acts we them derive, 
Than our fore-goers ; the mere word 's a slave. 
Debauched on ever tomb, on every grave ; 
' A lying trophy, end as oft is damb. 
Where dust and damn'd oblivion is the tomb 
Of honor'd bones indeed.*' 

The ebullitions of this spirit are yet discernible also, 
in the humility and sycophancy which is displayed 
when aome titular dignitary, itraying from the regvne 
of St Jamee or St. Cloud, and seeking a relaxation 
from the harness of the court, condescends to ruralize 
amongst us, in the waste of society he finds thrown 
open to him, in such congeniality with the heedless- 
ness and laxity of his own disposition. And this it is 
that often exposes us, in our credulity, to the imposi- 
tion and plunder of arrant knaves, who take advan 
tage of our imbecility and inconsistency to make us 
tbe prey of their designs, whilst we become the un- 
compassioned victims of our own folly and madness. 

Time and growing intelligence are the only reme- 
dies ibr these debasing evils, and we cannot but re- 
joice in hope, when we behold the change which is 
gradually working around us. Those who look for 
distinctions from the long-drawn inheritances of their 
lathers, begin now to feel that their places in society 
are oeeupied by others, whose own qualifications have 
been received as a safer guarantee than the long spun 
and time frittered mantle of a once honored name ; 
and while they find, in the abolition of primogeniture, 
the destruction of the family, equipage and estate, 
they behold, in the enterprise and industry of some 
sew sKufe man beside them, the eclipse that drives 
them into an obscurity that not even their own vanity, 
leeding on itself, can give a show of radiance. 

The aristocracy of wealth, in this country, must be 
ephemeral. The varying sources of enterprise, and 
the boundless fields of speculation, must leave open, 
squally to the humblest and most ignorant, the roads 
to success and wealth. Our laws of descent, founded 
on improved principles of legislation and humanity, 
must prevent the amalgamation and condensation of 
estatea in one long line of lumbering succession ; and 
our general institutions and the great spirit of the 
people must check the dangerous extension of indivi- 
dual resources. The elements of this species of aris- 
tocracy are a safe reliance (or its own destruction, and 
in themselves soon work its suicidal end, by the 
bursting of its own inflation— or the insecurity of ita 
own ignorance. 

The aristocracy of name and station seldom sur- 
vives its possessor for any considerable time, and the 
youth who enters into society with the expectation to 
ride upon the fame his ancestors had reared for Ibem- 
l9 



selves, will soon find himself in company with the 
scion of the aristocrat of ^ealih, the lord of the tap- 
room only, or the unnoticed associate of thoeot whom 

" A fellow feeling has made wondrous kind." 

It is in the middle classes of society, however, that 
wo find the most destructive havoc of this spirit, upon 
the prosperity and endurance of social and domestic 
comfort. And here, how despicable seems that ser- 
vile adulation to every odor that claims to emanate 
from a wealthy or a tided source. Those on whom 
fitrtune has bestowed a propitious glance, inflamed 
with the prospect of advancing station, grasp at every 
shadow of distinction, though it be but in a name, 
^ and like the heathen at his unnatural and impious sa- 
crifice, are ready to yield up the tenderest gifis of 
heaven, as a propitiation to the Juggernaut of pride. 
How oi\en do we behold her whom nature had fitted 
to constitpte the foster spirit of genius, in a connubial 
association, by this pride alone, engrafted upon the 
rotten limb of a once conspicuous trunk, to sicken and 
wither into the prop which parental folly has render- 
ed parental munificence requisite to supply. How 
common, too, has it been in our country, to observe 
the inducements for the assumption of this character, 
so strong as to lead the most contemptible to practise 
upon our credulity, and by playing the count and the 
noble for a little while amongst us, at the expense of 
the ti^desman, to wheedle from us our hard earnings 
at least, if they are modest enough to stop short of 
those gifts of heaven that are dearer to us than any 
accounted price. When will the examples of decep- 
tioo, and the testimony of dearly-purchased experience, 
teach us the folly and madness of such propensities I 
For those who su&r, except it be at the expense of 
the hopes and happiness of sopie innocent victim of 
their blindness, we have no pity — but rather feel a 
glow of satisfaction, when we see them writhing under 
the stings which thejr own guilty ambition, or preci- ^ 
pitate stupidity has infiicted upon them. 

Akin to this spirit, may be enumerated a more self* 
ish and domestic disposition, which is to be disclosed 
by penetrating the tinselled veil which many in the 
middle classes of society throw around them, and 
looking beyond the studied and affected display whfoh 
is prepared for occasions, at the expense of the enjoy- 
ment and happiness of the intervals. How undenia- 
ble is the sorrowful truth, that many femilies around 
us, feeding upon the vanity of occasional display, re- 
strict themselves in all the ordinary and plainest com- 
forts — ^liay, even in the very necessaries of a respecta- 
ble subsistance— who, to heard up their means for pe- 
riodical eflbrts in society, absolutely deny themselves 
at home, for long precedent peribds, the common re- 
quisite provisions of life. Alas, could they but learn 
that the laughing eye which seems to them the assu- 
rance of delight, is but the smile of derision at their 
vanities— could they but know that through all the 
satisfaction which their dear-bought bounty seems to 
aflurd, there is a sensibility in every honest breast 
that tells the guest at what a sacrifice his hospitality 
is purchased, they would rather seek to find their le- 
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ytH in locMly, ^rmb thoir own doMeMie virlaet, wnd 
tiM pwity of their intrimio wortk, tfasD any painAil 
dininetioo, whioh sucb slaiiMd oonpioaitf wamf teoi" 
porarily inveat them wiih. 

There m, n trath, but one •«« end mle dependance 
for distinctioQ or character io the world. There is 
bat one ariiiocraef that is permanent, and which, in 
a oountty like oun, Ay be relied, on as seeiire— that 
ja the ariatoeracy of miiid. 

All the gilded dispUy of hospitality and raunili- 
eence— all (he pomp and pride of circuiastano»— all 
th* wealth the world can bestow, can avail nothing 
in eomparison or coropaoionship with that onward 
march to high ennobled preferment, either in society 
orgoremment, which receives its impulse and sos- 
tains its course, by the powers of intellect and engross- 
ing wisdom. Splendid estates may fall and crumble 
under misibrtnne's blow, or speculatioai' misadven- 



*' One sad losel may soil a name for aye, 
However mighty in the olden time," 



from whioh we have derived the ioheritanee of a fa- 
vored station in the ranks of society— hot secured in 
the investment of the mind's distinction, the votary 
of science and the child of genius stand alike impe- 
rious in their innate majesty, and midst the ruin and 
aahes of all earthly grandeur, shine on in the undar^ 
kened lustre of that halo which their own greatness 
baa irradiated. 

The youth who embarks in society with his expec- 
tatiena baaed upon the oalcolatioM he may safely re- 
poae on such fbundatkne^ cannot but find his perseve- 



rance rewarded by hoaofa crowding thick and ftat 
upon him, as the swelling importance of the mini 
rolls httck the mists which obsoarity of station or pMi* 
city of means asay have temporarily thrown aroaad 
him. 

It is sickening, I know, in the eyes of intelleot and 
genius to behold the flat and stale mockery of soeaal 
greatness which is inflated by the sycophantic breath 
of sordid adolation-^iC is painful to pees through the 
ordeal of neglect and outward contnmely which the 
levity and litilemindedness of the world refleefa npen 
the unobtrueive retiracy of the embiyo woiahipper at 
Minerva's shrine, while the conceited and flipiiant 
upstart of the world's base aristocracy, is revelling 
in its embrace. Yet ** tlie mind is its own place and 
in itself can make" society of the holiest character, 
where none intrad^ The map of nature la open be> 
fore the student. He ia not alone in the atiUness of 
midnight, when not a waking poise may beat but his 
own^the stars are full of rich society for him— Ihe 
gentle murmuring rivulet and the roaring cataraot, 
nature's mighty minstrelsy, are hie music— epirita of 
unearthly grandeur, the creatures of his own bright 
fancy, or the manes of luminaries of ages paat, are 
his companions, and whether he flits on imaginative 
wing from worid to world, peopling the countless 
spheres of creation vrith beings of his own constitu- 
tion, or treads the rosy paths of science with the phi- 
losophers and sages of departed days ; illumined by 
their bright examples through the gredations and im- 
provements of time, he still feels, that though shat 
from the gay and festive hall — though deserted and 
unoourted in the throngs of busy men, he ia not akne, 
but stands ak>of, the mighty and enduring aoieii of na- 
ture'k noble ariatocmey. 



SONNETS. 



BT 00RNBLIU8 WKBBE 



APRIL. 

Fair, fickle month, now peevish as a child 
That frets in middle of the pleasures' bowers ,* 

Now winsome as a bride betrimmed with flowers, 
Laughing like wit wheifezquisitely wild, — 
How like art thou to grief by hope beguiled, 

When iheu look'st smiling ihruugh 8hori,gUHty showers. 

How like to joy, that laughs, yei ere an hour's 
Quick flight, weeps in the arms where most he 
smiled ! — 

Yet welcome, April! for thy blessed womb 
Gave greatest Shakbpsare birth, — he who, like thee, 
With mingling tears and smiles, strewed modestly 

Creation's fields with flowers of deathless bloom :— 

Proud be young May of her sweet floral crown ; 

Be prouder thou, fair Month, of his supreme renown! 



SPRING. 

CoBiv with roe, lady, to the springing woods. 

Whose age, like thine, is 3roung and beautiful ; 
For there are flowers of rainbow-hues to pull ; 

Violets that breathe thy breaih ; delicious buds 
Red as thy lips, sweet as thy slumber's sighs ; 

Streamlets that run as silvery as ihy speech ; 
Pleasures that with no pain our hands may reach ; 

And leaves, and birds, and songs, and sunny skiea. 
The bee, who roves, yet is industrious, 

Calls us away to the green woods again, 
As Robin's horn drew forth his merry men 

To sports and beechen spears — to twanging bowi, 
And breathless chase of bounding doe and deer :— 

Then hie for hill and dale !— the season laugfaa not 
here. 
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THE YOUNG INEBRIATE 

A TALE OF THE OLD DOMINION. 



lY DAVIP JI0F71IAN, 



X S a • 



BALTXXOAI. 



Ths moon shone into my windows with a flood of 
direry light—all nature was hushed into profound si- 
lence— 4io air distarbed eyen the pensile ibliage, that 
fiom many trees, and shmbs.and flowers, in rich loxn- 
riance, enTironed the house, sitaate in one of nature's 
motH beautiful Tallies, in the ''Old Dominion"->a 
land, as well known, of traditional hospitality, of ge- 
nerous feelings, exalted talents, and of bad habits. 
The little wooden clock of mine host had struck 
ti^eWe before I retired- to rest, but not to sleep. The 
monotonous ticking of my watch, suspended near my 
pillow, alone reminded me that any thing with mo- 
lion existed in nature; all was in deep repose, save 
my own busy thoughts, and these were fast subsiding 
into those gentle half-slumbers that must soon have 
ended in sleep, exhausted as I then was with my ar- 
duous day's journey. But a tremendous shriek from 
the adjoining room, struck a momentary horror 
through my inmost heart This was instantly follow- 
ed by a most unnatural laugh— then by horrid impre- 
cations^then by cries of *' murder," «< fire," ** land- 
lord, I am dying, sinkii^ into hell!" — " Ob, I am lost, 
water, water, I am burning up!** I naturaliy supposed 
that the landlord would have been instantly there— 
hat he came not; and, as there was no intermission to 
the shocking cries of the unhappy being. I soon ap- 
peared at his chamber door, but was much astonished 
to And it locked on the outside with a padlock! The 
paroxysms, growing still more intense and long, conti- 
nued, and findmg no hope of sleep that night, already 
ikr advanced, it seemed but reasonable I should have 
an associate in my anxious vigils ; and at length, I 
lesolyed to seek companionship with my maitre ifho- 
id, who had left on my mind a very favorable impres- 
sien, during the half-hour spent with him before re- 
tiring to my chamber. The moon kindly aided me 
tiirongh a few narrow passages to his door, which 
promptly yielded to my tap. 

*8ir, can you solve this mystery for me? — you 
seem to have a maniac in your house — a strange alli- 
ance, this, of hospital and hotel — have you no means 
of silencing him, so that I may yet obtain a little 
sleep ? Who, and what is he f" 

" I hoped, for your sake, as well as his," replied 
the landlord, ** he would have been silent thit night, 
bat poor youth, he cannot last many nights more — 
ttus is the longest and severest fit I have yet known 
Um to have; it has lasted, with but few intermissions, 
these four days and as many nights — he is a young 
gendeman of onr neighborhood, of education, wealth, 
and high family— has not been from C4>llege more 
than two years— his excellent and wratched parents 



can do nothing with him ; he is now under my caro t 
snd all this comes, sir, from drink ! His disease it 
called mania a potu. As he slept so little for some 
nights and days, I thought him so much exhausted be- 
fore you came, that he would have sunk to sleep, and 
not have disturbed you ; so I judged it better to say 
nothing to you about him." ^ 

The noises stiU continued — ^meanings that sickened 
the heart, shrieks that chilled the blood, laughter of 
no mortal sounds, oaths that demons alone coald fit- 
shion, all followed in quick succession, wearying the 
ears, and exhausting the feelings. 

*' There is no relief for him," said mine host, *' I 
dread to give him what he most craves— liquor ; it 
is but fuel to the fires that rage within him ; water he 
asks for, but will none of it— and medicines can only 
be forced upon him, which now seems to be cruel, as 
the doctor says he cannot live, and that all his rese- 
dies have f^led." 

*' Poor human nature, or rather poor beaa&y nature," 
said I, angrily, following my remark, a moment afler, 
with a deep sigh, and more than hdf-sshamed, loo» 
that I should feel anger, and use such a word towaide 
a feOow-being in a state of hopeleasneas. " Poor, m- 
happy yoath," added I, - vrouM that I could bring thee 
due moment of relief; may €rod, who alone knowetk 
the cause of thy great infirmity, And for thee a door of 
escape ! but, if that must not be, have meref on the« 
beyond the grave !" 

''Oh, dear sir," rejoined the landlord, <'f haTe 
known many persons ftr mora vncked than he ; Ibr I 
may truly say, he is very amiable, and charitable, and 
sensible, when sober — ^neariy all his fiiults proceed 
from intoxication. He was to have been married be- 
fore thit time, to a lovely young woman hard-by ; and 
could Mary Summon see him, even now, she would 
break her heart with weeping; for she yet tenderly 
loves him. He still wean a locket of her hair, sa»> 
pended by a black ribbon round his neck, whieh he 
would not part with, even for liquor; and yet it 
seems he would coin his body and soul, too, for a 
dram, but not that locket !** 

Some hours passed in these sympathetic colloquies 
on his melancholy condition; but wearied nature 
made them more and more sluggish and forced, until, 
aAer having wrung all the changes on the miseriea 
of the wretched inebriate, the vices and horron of 
drunkenness, the mental agonies of his amiable pa^ 
rents, sisten, and brothen, and the 'deep seated and 
inexhaustible love of Mary Summon, we were mu- 
tually silent. But the groans, and hysterical laughs^ 
and dreadful imprecations from the jpandemtmhmi 
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chamber, bo way diminiihed { fortunately for ju, they 
had lost nuch of their force on oar worn out feel- 
ing!, and I fell asleep on my chair in the very act of 
lorcing out a brief reply to an equally laconic ques- 
tion of my good-natured companion. 

I dept loundly^maybe a couple of houn^-when, 
from the ham of domeatic arrangements, the glare of 
broad daylight, the occasional tramping over the nn* 
carpeted floor of the faithful house-dog, and the easily 
recognised sounds from the adjustment of the break- 
fist furniture, on a table set out at a short distance 
from me-— I awoke. At that instant, the landbrd 
gently descended the steps into the room, and whis- 
pered to me, " Friend, it is all over with the youth ; 
be haa departed to his long home V* 

"Oh, it cannot be," I involuntarily exclaimed — ^the 
big tear springing into my eyee, ** is he then relieved ibr 
ever finom his agony ; or, oh God ! is death but the be- 
ginning of a never-ending life, — ^and, if so, is it twt a 
prolongation, with superadded horron of this life ? 
As the tree falls, so it lies; bat yet to spring up an 
eternal tree of the same nature, bearing none but its 
peculiar fruits ; there, then, can be no tilling, no me- 
lioration, no change for the better; dreadful, over- 
whelming thought! But, landlord, we must now im 
dulg^ no farther in such matters." 

We hastened to the sad chamber ; and never did 
eye rest upon a sight more heart-rending, more loath- 
ing. We beheld a youth of fine proportions, and 
once of manly beauty, now an emaciated corpse, a 
miserable wreck of what he had been, stretched upon 
the floor, with an empty bottle in one hand, and a 
fragment of a chair in the other, both held, apparent- 
ly, with the same muscular force with which they 
had been seized, perhaps but a few moments before 
the vital spark had fled. His fine hazel eyes were 
protruded from their livid sockets— his thin blue lips 
and distorted features showed how his vexed spirit 
bad struggled with the grim monarch — his glossy 
brown hair hung in short ringlets, and were beauti- 
fully contrasted with the fair complexion of his ex- 
posed neck and shoulders, over which also hung the 
hair locket of Mary Summen ! In hastily casting 
my eye over the room, I found that every thing with- 
in his reach had been broken ; and hid bruised and 
lacerated body also showed that the unhappy youth 
had waged war against a thousand imaginary ene- 
mies, among which were his own tender limbs. We 
promptly removed him to another chamber, and be- 
stowed on his remains every attention that might, as 
far as possible, remove from the eye of affection, soon 
to visit him, the tokens of his miserable end. It was 
a sad scene, in a few hours a(\er, to see his aged pa- 
rents kissing his forehead and lipsf his lovely sisters, 
with deep aflection and involuntary horror blended, 
embracing his lifeless corpse. , Some of the sad tale 
of the preceding night, had been related to th^m by 
the host, and I was urgently invited by the afflicted 
parantK to their house, and that I should extend my 
kindness still farther, by witnessing the interment. 
The heart, in such a case, needs not the ties of blood, 
nor yet of acquainbince, to feel for the dead, or 
• warmly to sympathise > with the living; and, in a 



short time afrer, I found myself domesticated in tha 
comfortable mansion of a Virginian gentleman of the 
old school. Here, all that met my eye, at once told 
me that it had long been the borne of an intelligent 
and worthy family ; one of an extended hospitality, 
but whose progenitors had probably seen brighter 
and more prosperous days than had shone en its pr«* 
sent owners for some time past, at least 

I retired to my chamber, and slept soundly fo^ 
some hours, till the dinner-bell sounded, and a preUy 
little colored boy softly tapped at my door, summoned 
me forth. 

I entered the dining-room much refrashed, but with 
little appetite ; a death-like silence reigned there, in- 
terrupted only by those occasional subdued but heart- 
felt kindnesses which sprung from the newly kindled 
aflfection towards me, blended with that habitual and 
noble politeness which characterises manners in the 
" Mother State." 

As we apprsached the table, covered with the sa- 
vory products of the surrounding manor, the old gen- 
tleman placed his hands in mine: " 1 fear, my friend^ 
we must dine to-day without the ladies ; but George 
and James will accompany us, and we shall do better» 
1 hope, in a few days." Then pausing for a moment, 
he added, ** my wife and daughters were nearly pre- 
vailed on to join us ; but, poor Mary Summers haa 
just arrived, and their wounded hearts are now all 
bleeding afresh." 

"It is better so," I gently replied, "their tender 
souls need the solace of weeping, and I am happy 
they can weep." 

" Dear Mary does not weep," rejoined the afflicted 
father : " toe have been in some measure prepared for 
the sad event — not so with Mary Summers, to whom 
we never ventured to communicate all that took 
place with our afflicted son." 

We dined in sadness ; the day and night passed oO; 
and the hour of four in the afternoon, of the follow- 
ing day, was appointed for the interment. 

At breakfast, all were present, except the eldest 
daughter and Mary Summers. So much had been 
said to me by the landlord, as also by the younger 
sons, whom I have named, in praise of Mary, that I 
felt, for a moment greatly disappointed at her aboence; 
but how soon were all my feelings the other way» 
when selfishness gave room, on a moment's reflection, 
to far better sentiments " Sweet sufiferer !" said I 
mentally, " I value thee greatly more for thy absence, 
for, surely, retirement and silence better harmonize 
with thy affliction, than the ruddy light of day and 
the unavoidable courtesies of life." But, rousing my- 
self from this reverie, I inquired, " How is Miss Sum- 
men ; — how did she pass the night ?" 

Julia, a tall, blue-eyed girl of seventeen, as beauti* 
ful as a fresh May morning, garnished with dewy 
flowers, and redolent with their sweets, replied to my 
question : " I fear, sir, she did not sleep at all ; she 
neither weeps nor speaks, but only moans continually. 
I think her heart will break!" 

At this moment, Eliza, the eldest daughter, rushed 
into the room, and exclaimed—" Miss Summen is 
very ill — I fear past hope!" 
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All were in her chamber in an instant, and I found 
nyielf alio there, a witneu of the melancholy scene. 
Dear Mary Sammers was then eipiring, and my first 
acquaintance with her was made in performing the 
sad office of closing her eyes for ever. 

"Ob ! thou great and unsearchable Being," said I 
inwardly, "how unfathomable are tly ways! She 
was young, and beautiful, and, as all say, full of an- 
gelic ▼irtnes,— and yet this fair and lovely creature 
dies a martyr to love, for a man who abandoned him- 
self, hia God, bis loving parents, his oflectionate and 
beautiful sisters, the luxuries of his hoQce, the respect 
of his friends, and, finally, even his betrothed— 41II, 
all, lor a nauseous, sickening, poisonous draught ! But, 
what can conquer woman's chaste love ? — it ii as fa- 
thomless as the deep» deep sea, as high as heaven, as 
expansive and pervading as the atmosphere.*' And 
there was poor Mary's lifeless body, a iaithfal witness 
of the truth of this rush of thought, that for a mo- 
ment occupied me in this chamber of death and of 
agonizing grief! 

Charles' funeral waa, of course, postponed for a 
ooaple of days more, to prepare for the joint obse- 
quies of the youthful lovers. 

Buring this interval, I occasionally sought relief in 
the library, which occupied a sery retired part of the 
venerable building, the windows of which were 
shaded by honeysuckle and eglantine profusely blend- 
ed, and which, as I reposed with my book in a deep 
arm chair, saluted me with their delicious fragrance, 
and excluded the garish day, now become almost of- 
fensive ID me. 

I had not been long in the library, before my eye 
reated -on a musty volume, entitled ** Remains of Sir 
Walter Raleigh," which I eagerly seized, with the 
foil assurance of finding therein much gfjod sense — 
and, strange coincidence ! the first page my eye lit 
on, painted in living colors* the vice of Dkunkennisb. 
The passages I allude to, so harmonized with my 
feelings then, and ever, that I copied them into my 
diary ; and here they now are for the benefit of all 
who avail themselves of the privilege of looking into 
such portions of my note-book as I have chosen to re- 
veal ; and especially for any one who hesitates whether 
he will. become a man or a beast — whether he will 
evt^of life's blessings with wife, children, and friends, 
or its poisons, through absence of them all ; for any 
one, in fine, who may hesitate whether he will mur- 
der himself and his betrothed, or live in health re- 
spected by the world, apd wed the object of his first 
love. But, why should I moralize when we have the 
eloquent wisdom of Sir Walter Raleigh 7 

** Take especial care," says be, ** that you delight 
not in wine, for there never was any man that came 
to honor or preferment that loved it ; for it transforra- 
eth a man into a beast, decayeth health, poisoneth the 
breath, destroyeih natural heat, bringeth a man's sto- 
mach to an artificial burning, deformeth the face, rot- 
teth the teeth, and, to conclude, maketh a man con- 
temptible, soon old, and despised of all wise and wor- 
thy men ; hated in thy servants, in thyself, and com- 
panions ; for it is a bewitching and infectious vice ; 
and remember my words, that it were better for a 



man to be subject to any vice, than to it ; for all other 
vanities and sins are recoveted, but a drunkard will 
never shake off the delight of beastliness; for the 
longer it possesseth a man, the more he will delight 
in it, and the older fie^roweth the more he shall be. 
subject to it ; for it duUeth the spirits, and destroyeth 
the body, as ivy doth the old tree, or as the worm 
that eogendereth in the kernel of the nut" 

*' Take heed, therefore, that such a careless canker 
pass not thy youth, nor such a beastly infection thy 
old age, for then shall thy life be but as the life of a 
beast, and after thy death thou shalt only leave a 
shameful infamy to thy posterity, who shall study to 
forget that such an one was their father. Anacbarsia 
atdih—ihe firtl draught terveth for health, the aeeond 
for pleasure, the third for ahame, the fourth for mad^ 
fu$t { but in youth there is not so much as one draught 
permitted, for it putteth fire to fire, and wasteth the 
natural heat And, therefore, except thou desire to 
hasten thine end, take ^is for a general rule, that 
thou never add any artificial heat to thy body, by 
wine or spice, until thou find that time hath decayed 
thy natural heat ; and the sooner thou beginnest to 
help nature, the sooner will nheforeake thee, and thou 
trust altogether to art." 



The day at length arrived for the interment of 
Charles and of Mary. The hair-locket rested on hia 
bosom ; and the beautiful Mary Summers was placed 
in her tombf with every moroento that Charles had 
given her of his afifection. It was on a lovely No- 
vember afternoon, in the year 18 — , that a long pro- 
cession of weeping relations of both the families, with 
their numerous friends and acquaintances firom a po- 
pulous neighborhood, together with an equally long 
train of faithful slaves, who loved their young master 
and mistress, might have been seen sloWly walking 
towards the family grave yard ! 

It was situate in a deep and shaded dell, about a 
quarter of a mile from the mansion. The rude but 
substantial fence that encompassed it, was entirely co- 
vered with vines and creepers of various sorts, and 
in each comer of the square was planted an ever- 
green, that seemed to have been there very many 
years. Though this sacred spot was the recepUicle 
of many graves, it contoined but lew tombstones, 
T^hich were to be seen, here ond there, raising their 
white tops above the luxuriant grass and wild flowers, 
distinguishing the more prominent members of an an- 
cient family, and of its numerous alliances, who, in 
the course of nearly two centuries had been there 
deposited. 

As we entered the ample gale, the sublime and 
well-known words, ** I am the resurrection and the 
life, eaith the Lord ; he thai helitveth in me, though he 
were dead, yet ahall he live: and whoever liveth and 
believeth in me, shall never die;"-^'weTe uttered in 
heavenly tones by a very aged pastor, whose snowy 
locks seemed to admonish us that temperance and se- 
renity of mind are good securities for ripe old age — 
and that intemperance in man, and excessive feeling 
in vroman, had brought the deceased to an untimoua 
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graye. A riiort, but tender tnd appropriate diflooone 
was deliTered by the venenble dd nmn, which 
bttlfaed all eyes in teara, and amoag the rest, those of 
Jack Hodgeon, a middle-aged man, cloHied in nfB, 
and who, I obserred, had approached nnusnallf doBe 
to the graTea, and held before his eyes the miserable 
fragments of what had once been a hat, reraoTlng 
them occasionaliy, and looking into the gravos, evi- 
dently with no idle curioeiiy, but with a most intense 
interest ! I aOerwards learned that Hodgson was no> 
torioas in the neighborhood for rare scholarship, wit, 
obscenity, oaths, and drunkenness; and had, occa- 
sionally claimed fellowship with Charles on the score 
of some distant relationBhip ; but nminly, of late, 
from the community of their tastes and pursuits. 
Charles* terrible death had made much impression 
in the neighborhood, and had so softened the heart 
even of Jack Hodgson, that he presonted himself so- 
ber that aftemoun, and with a decency so nnusual for 
htm, gazed on the scene that closed for ever from his 
sight a manifest victim to a habit that had brought 
Hodgson to his then degraded state. 

As Hodgson, in profound thought, retired from the 
grave, and was slowly foliowing at the heel of the 
main procession, and near the head of the colored 
people, a very aged negro, whose short and crisped 
hair had become almost snowy white, approached 
Jack, whose long, gray hair was hanging profusely 
over his shoulders. 

''Ah, massa Jack !" said the venerable negro, " you 
be almost a bey along-side o' me; but your hair be 



jist as white as mine! Wad's the reason, massa Stttk, 
o' that! Shall poor nigger, teU yon, massa f—nigg«r 
drink water all his libe, werk hard ebbety day, go to 
bed arly, get up arly ; but massa Jack Hodgson drink 
noding but poison water— oebber work at all fnj day 
— ^frolic all de blessed night-— and, I toll yon, massft 
Jack, you be no long for dk world. I tell yon, yoo 
die in a few reonds !" With this, the M nmn, drop- 
ping Hodgson's hand, was soon out of sight. 



A few years have passed since the events I hare 
thus noted. A neat tomb now jointly records &• 
loves, and the nearly synchronous deaths of Charles 
and of Mary. Poor Jack Hodgson, who only lived die 
year out, lies buried in an obscure comer of the sbim 
grave jrard, but with no slab to record his name, aai 
with scarcely a mound to distinguish the spot dese> 
crated by his ashes, from the virgin soil thatsurromids 
it. Old Derabo, however, still lives to point it out* 
and from present appearances, will continue so io do 
for a long time to come, ^noe his vraming- voice to 
Hodgson was so accurately verified by his speedy 
death, Dembo regards himself as no little of a pro- 
phet ; and it is fortunate, also, for some of the jronths 
of the surrounding cotintry, that they esteem him 
somewhat in the same light ; for, when religion, mo- 
rals, and education have been found to yield to the 
fascinations of the Circean bowl, the soperstitiow 
threatnings from the lips of the hoary-headed negro, 
have proved of more avail. 
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IflinignMMm of Spanish Belh-Diflerenoe of TmtiiuuibahuT Dulles on the Gnsdalquirer snd the Chriftisiis Creek— Some 
Accoont of the Life and Death of John Reeve, the popnlnr Comedisa— Cimoos Case of newly-discovered Fntrieide hy a 
Child. 



One of the Spanish Bells, at New York, has been 
porchased for the Rail Road Depot at Wilmington. 
Its inscription is dated 1448— near half a century be- 
fore the discovery of America by Columbus. It was 
taken from a Convent, in a beautiful valley of Anda- 
lusia. It weighs something over 160 pounds.^DaiZy 
Newspaper. 

** Ave Maria audi nos," went up to heaven from 
cbister and aisle at the sound of that bell ; and " All 
in— steam's up— ^go ahead," will issue from the tobacco 
stained jaws of some rail road agent, at a signal from 
the same noisy clanger. Ah ! little did the caster and 
founder of that beU, Anno Domini 1448, as he sweated 



over the furnace, and cast bis molten labors into form, 
dream that, Anno Domini 1838, in an unknown vrarid, 
would his production start ofi* a whizzing locomotive, 
and set in motion a parcel of peripatetic, errant, lot- 
hnnting, meal-gorging, Americans. I think that I can 
almost fancy father Time, bending over his scythe, and 
peering, with his keen eye, into the foundry, while thos 
muttered the old destroyer, '* It is my order that you be 
taken from this house and carried to the place of exe- 
cution, there to be hung by the neck until your maker, 
and all of him unto the fifth generation subsequent, be 
dead, buried, and forgotten, and that then yon be 
tramported, to swing, in terrorem, to all dilatoiy way^ 
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ftMMria a world lobo disHMrtftd fifty ymn fron 
thii date." 

What changtt have paved lince fint this bell toll* 
ed oat its riDging Bounde " from a convefit in a beau- 
tifiil valley ef AadaluMa." la thk new land, no fooir 
&U of whila Baa had yet broken the ailenoe of the 
wilde ra — t he ihoiwaad riveM of thia great contU 
nam flaahed along in the aanligbt of heaven, in aoU- 
taiy graodeai^— the water-falla aent up their mijeatic 
aaaoda, and the ear of the red man alone drank to the 
mekidy— the deer raeed over the hilk, and drank, un- 
acared, fiom limpid atrearoa— the morning star amiled 
in beauty over Iheie sborea and ita twin aiater of the 
eve, *• Hamad in the ibfehead of the sky," with no 
Chiiatian eye lo hail their rlaing and their setting. 
What changea^ too, have paaied over that ** beautiful 
vaUey." No doubt thia ielf lane beU called the pea- 
Mat to matim, and bade him to veapora, at ita clear 
aoanda alole up through the cool recemea of the val* 
ley. and star tied the bird couched in ita leafy bed ; 
the beleiD ceaaed and the guitar Btopped, from the 
hearia of all who heard, the aapiraiion of thankfulnesc 
weat up. Thofo were the daya of Ferdinand and 
laabella; when the Moor kept watch and ward in 
Gmaada, and Spaniah chivalry waa not a thing ex- 
tiaet, when the Alhambra gloried in ita perfect beauty, 
anil Spain owned him "v^ho gave a new world to 
Caatile and Armgon." Thia bell of oum, reader, waa 
in a «om»n^ " Oily men of God," aa a poetaater 
doha heaven'a miuiatara, congregated together, and 
aaiCantheroa and eat muffim! What a pity that clap- 
pMT can only diMoan» one lound ! What a oontribup 
tor it vfoald make to the Gentlemaa'a Magaxine, could 
illeU of all the freaka and fantastei that frian and 
nana have perpetmted aad planned beneath ila rooat! 
ooald it only tell of the oocaaiona on which it bestir- 
red itaalf and aude a noiaa, of the weddingn and fn- 
nantor-of the fate of those who 

** Shaiad each other's gladncas. 
And wept each other's team ;" 

Ab, well! its tintinabulatory glories are now huah- 
ed: and yet what a religion that Catholic religion is, 
that can so invest its meanest instruments with poetry 
and thought Science, poetry, and arts hav^ mingled 
their homage — the afBicted and rejoicing have bent 
at its shrine — and, if its name has shielded the perse- 
cutor, in its spirit the persecuted have suflered with a 
atubbom will. It is something to belong to a charch 
which began when Paganism ended, which bore the 
ark of Christianity over the dark ages, and shielded it 
with its power amid the conflicts of nations, which is 
found still extant in all parts of the gbbe, and, plant- 
ing its roots in the depth of fifleen centaries, still calls 
to the shelter of its branches the denizens of the four 
quarters of 1 he world. 

I could not h«lp thinkingt as ! read the article 
which I have headed my piece with, that the past 
state and present condiiion of this bell, is very much 
what a politician would call in his treaty, " pax ante 
hdlwm.*' In Spain, the bell waa for purposes holy 
aad occasional. In America, its use is for purposes 



pnftaa and oonalanL In Spain, it rang monka or 
nana lo devotion and aileace. In America, it riofr 
the laity to noiaeand coBfoskm. la Spain, it awong 
in a convent. In AaMrioa, it #wings in a depot In 
Spain, it set nothing a going. In Ameriea, it sets a 
loeomotive in moCkm. la Spain, it was heard with 
solemnity. In America, it will be heard with a eufaa- 
from a di is lory passenger. It waa bom in Andalu- 
sia. It will die in Wilmington, ft was ootemporary 
with Columbue, the fouiMler of America— it has ouL 
lived Fulton, who founded steam. 



John Reeve is dead; he had been dead to the 
stage, and (o the public lor some months ; yet the 
single line in the newspaper obituary merely an- 
nouncing his decease, as though he were an ordinary 
person, of no interest to the world, will give a mO' 
ment's pause to thousands whom he in his day de- 
lighted with his drollery. Had he been in the zenith— 
as he might have been, but for the besetting vice that 
destroyed his powess of amusing, and prematurely 
closed his career— his death would have made a sen- 
sation ; as it is, so far from " eclipsing the gaiety of 
nations," it will scarcely throw a shade over the mer- 
riment of the town. 

Reeve vias a clever mimic, and possessed a vein of 
broad, rich humor, which needed not the license he 
too often gave it, to excite uncontrollable laughter. 
These two qualities were sufficient, with ordinary 
capacity and atteniion, to raise him to a distinction as 
a comedian ; and had he studied the art of peraona- 
tion, instead of relying, as he waa apt to do, even in 
his best days, on his power of creating merriment 
alone, he would have been one of the finest and most 
original actors in his line. But fondness for sensual • 
indulgence — which his spontaneoua fun enabled him 
to give way to with impunity, for a long time before 
the decline of hia talent was felt by the audience — at 
length induced habits of indolence and drunkennem 
that completely deprived him of the ability, if he had 
the will, to study. Latterly the forbearance of the 
public was too firequently taxed by the disgraceful 
state in which he appeared on the stage ; and at last, 
even his animal mirth became extinct, and the wreck 
of the once humorous mimic was only visible— a« 
spectacle us painful to those who beheld it, as it waa 
degrading to the man. The actor lived awhile on his 
reputation for comicality ; and people laughed at the 
grotesque f gure before them, and the recollection of 
his psst pallies; but at last even this source failed, 
and disease so completely prostrated his nature that 
he could not appear ; and John Reeve was heard no 
more of. His constitution was broken up in what 
should have been his prime ; and his age, thirty-nine, 
bears a melancholy testimony to the profligate waste 
of life through his habits of intemperance. 

The above notice of the life and death of Mr. 
Reeve, ia copied from the London Spectator { it is a 
lamentable atatement, and adds another df mning item 
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to the loDg catalogue of the victimi of ram. Reeve's 
career commenced under the most favorable auspices. 
I had the account fiom his own lips during his recent 
visit to America. He was suddenly placed upon the 
throne of metropolitan popularity, at the age of twen- 
ty, and without the usual servitude of a provincial 
progress. Wealth rained upon him ; he commanded 
his own terms, and directed the nature of the parts 
written €or him by the obedient dramatists of the day. 
But " rum" had undermined his heart ; he was ei- 
eluded from the continuance of a firat-rate engagov 
ment at the Covent Garden Theatre, in consequence 
of his inattention to the duties of his prnfcssion during 
the first year ef bis term ; he was unable to hold his 
place at the Haymarket in the sterling comedies fre- 
quent upon its boards ; and the manager refused to 
renew his engagement He was driven back to the 
minor stage, and remained at the Adelphi, where his 
excessive latitude of manner and fitsiif ebriely were 
encouraged by the underbred audience, and Reeve 
was confirmed in his habits of intemperance. Da* 
vidge, proprietor of the Surrey Theatre, where Reeve 
was engaged in the summer season, was one night 
called forward by the audience, who were indignant 
at the helpless state of the performer. The manager, 
with a spirit that deserves success, refused to allow 
the slightest portion of blame to be thrown upon his 
shoulders. *' Mr. Reeve receives X30 per week fur 
his kervicea*-! pay him, but cannot keep him sober. 
If you like him drunk, and encourage him when he 
is drank, you must put up with his excess — but if 
you think he is too drunk, he shall not appear here 
again." The audience did think so, and Reeve ne- 
ver did play there again. AU these disgraceful oc- 
currences could not drive the demon from his foul 
possession ; the popularity of the comedian waned — 
he came to this country ; end made his first appear- 
ance before an American audience while under the 
influence of liquor ; and when responding to their 
call, insulted them with a gross and vulgar expres- 
sion.^ This conduct had a serious efilect upon his suc- 
cess ; his rich exqess of humor was appreciated, but 
he was never popular, and he returned to Europe 
early in the succeeding s^^mxi, with his vicious pro- 
pensities more strongly confirmed. A few short 
months only did he retain sufiSicient bodily firmness 
requisite for the business of the stage ; he was compelled 
to retire — and, at last, sunk beneath the potency of 
the " crafiy, insidious devil," Rum. These facts are 
partly from his own narration, and partly from the 
comments of the London pross-^one editor terms him 
*' the greatest comedian and the biggest drunkard of 
the age." Reeve possessed every rtquiaite power for 
the formation of the greatest comedian, but he never 
studied his profession, therefore, except in characters 
of actual mimicry, he was always John Reevo. His 
humor was luxuriously free — his dancing astonishing- 
ly light and graceful, and his burlctque bravura sing- 
ing of unequalled richness and extent. In private 
lile, the besetting vice annihilated every amiable 
quality, and rendered him morose, selfish and quar- 
relsome, save in the hours of his excess. The London 
papers state that he was the only eminent actor of 



recent date who disgraced his professkxi by habits of 
intemperance. 



A wonderful disooveiy of secret blood shedding, 
whieh ever speaks "widi most miracukms organ." 
has lately taken place in Ireland. Three brothers 
lived together in the county of Carlow: one of them, 
the eldest, was the possessor of considerable wealdi, 
and frequently declared that his nephews and nieees 
should never be the better for his money, as he was 
resolved to leave it to some illegitimate children re- 
sidifjg in a neighboring town. This man was sud- 
denly missed : his broihen gave out that he had gone 
to America, and the report was currently believed. 
Several months passed on— a child, not yet four yean 
old, the son of one of the remaining biothen, became 
alarmed when left in the dark, refused to go to bed 
alone, and at last, so much had his horror of night ia- 
creaaed, cried whenever the declining sun pointed out 
the usual hour for the childi)en*ii retiring. No atten- 
tion was paid to his foan, till a neighbor, kindly in- 
quiring into the resMm of his timidity, ascertained that 
whenever he was alone ia the dark, he saw his dead 
uncle with a great wound in his throat— and heard 
him struggle and moan just as he did on the night 
when hii (the hoy*e) father cut him vriih a kntfe. The 
police authorities were quietly informed of the child's 
remark ; he was sent for, and privately questioned, 
when he stated that one night, some time past, hewaa 
lying awake in his little bed, when he saw his father 
and his uncle thrusting a big knife into the throat of 
his uncle Larry, who moaned and cried a short time, 
and then laid quite still. That his fother and his 
uncle seemed very much frightened, and, tying unele 
Lariy up in the bed-quilt, they carried him out of the 
house, and did not come back agam aU night ; that 
when he got up in the morning early* he saw his la- 
ther burying the bed-quilt in a big hole in the garden. 
He had said nothing about his uncle Larry to any one, 
although he had heard many persons inquire after 
him, and had been present when his father had assign- 
ed a voyage to America as the reason for the ahsenoe 
of his brother. Many months elapsed; and the child 
still kept his secret, although he had not been oiged 
to secrecy by the murderers, who were ignorant of 
his knowledge of their crime; but when alone in the 
dark and silent chamber, the scene of blood, his ima- 
gination pictured the repetition of the murder, and 
the horror of the nightly visitation became too much 
for the child's endurance— but with that fatal blind- 
ness which so oAen afiiects the guilty, neither his fii- 
ther nor his uncle noticed the frequency of his com- 
plaints. The fratricides were arrested-^ the garden 
searched — and in the spot pointed out by the boy, the 
bed-quilt, heavily stained with blood, was discovered, 
but the body of the victim has not been foond. A 
niece of the murdered pan is also implicated in the 
crime^ The child has been removed to Dublin, and 
will constitute the principal evidence against his 
wretched father at the ensuing assiaes. 

WsthingtoD, P. C. 
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HENRY PULTENEY: 

on, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 

BY WILLIAM LANDOR, PERN. 
(Continued from Fftge 101.) 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The warrior curb'd his 8teed*t swift flirht. 

To acan the view before him bright. 

He aaw the fields in their cabn lieht dying ; 

He beard the wind through the Uiin waves sighing. 

Hit spint breathed the air of peace; 

Within his bteast hb wild thoughts cease. 

He gave to memory on« long sigh ; 

Then on, the thundering chargers fly. 

Scott. 

When I awoke on the following morning, the yel- 
low 8aji-beaiii8,.sbed through the folioge that surround, 
ed the casements, were casting a latticed light upon 
the floor of the chamber, and the vigorous but delicate 
youog air of Jane was floating over my breast with 
a gentle rapture of Joy, and gladdening my senses 
with the inodorous perfume of its virgin freshness. 
The room was empty, and except the occasional cha- 
fing of the branches of the shrubbery in the garden, 
when the soA wooings of the wanton breeze waxed 
BtniDger than might beseem their gentleness^ no sound 
whatever disturbed the stillness of the day. I lay 
for a while in a waking reverie of pleasant feelings, 
tasting the sweetness of returning health, and breath- 
ing intense oontenlroent joined with placid hope. As 
the oool wind played abont my limbs, and its mild 
inspiration thrilled more and more through my frame, 
strength and energy seemed to return upon me as if 
the tide of life swelled with the flowings of the foun- 
tains of the air. I arose, and dressing myself walked, 
towards the casement, to look out at the beauty of the 
farightprobed summer, ^he unfathomed morning, 
spreading through the air, had dappled the shadetess 
blue with its laint featherings of basy light ; and the 
long and definite shadows lay upon the ground as if 
tbey had been carved for ages in unchanging ebony. 
There was a Sabbath feeling in the time, and almost 
I eoold persuade myself that I was standing in some 
qoiet reetory in religious England. Fancy acting 
upon this suggestion, carried me back to my dear na- 
tive oonntiy, and to scenes which had passed away 
with loog-past times. I seemed to stand, as in a 
dream, on the porch of my father's house, with my 
parents and my sister beside me. 

I drew a sofa towards the window, and reclining 
upon it, indulged the memorizing dreams that pressed 
upon ny heart Upon the view before roe was 
stamped the intensity of peace; and as, with a spirit 
yet too tender to cope the . interesla and hopes of the 
netive world, I sympathised keenly with the holiness 
of the seooe, ny aoul yearned for that domestic afleo* 
' tioii to whose white hand the golden key of life's fol- 



lest and most satisfactory joy in given. It seemed to 
me as if I had leA my father's house but yesterday, 
as if I was again a child, privileged to ask for bound- 
less love, and beneath all the. wearisome restraints of 
appearance and opinion. I seemed to have returned 
to that stale of infantile inexperience in which the 
loorld appeared to be a visible sphere external to my 
knowledge. With what eamestocss I longed to renew 
that happy state around me, as I had restored its feel- 
ings wilhin me ! 'What would I not have given to 
exchange the flickering and unsteady brilliance of 
those attachments which accident might hereafter 
promise for the tried certainties of natural affection, 
for that solicitude which we know must wait upon 
consanguinity for its own satisfaction, — for love with- 
out passion, interest without excitement, — devotion 
that does not look for gratitude. Not with thought, 
not with study, nor with hope, but with suffering, 
does wisdom dweU. Long years of sad experience 
must pass over us, ere we learn that nature is wiser 
than our heart, and that Deity is a kinder monitor than 
hope. We must be mocked by the deluding revelry 
of pleasure and cheated by the false fires of unsta^ 
ble ibndness, before we can perceive that the only 
perfect love on earth is that which glows in thoae 
eyes that have kept watch above our cradle. Alas ! 
that the knowledge should come when the blessing 
has departed ! 

I presently heard a light footstep in the garden 
which came nearer and nearer till the casement 
opened, and a girl of wondrous beauty eame into the 
room. It was one of the sweetest and (airest faces I 
have ever seen — ^hereyes were as blue as the deep 
anemoni*, and their orbs seemed to laugh with natural 
joy; her whole countenance was radiant with the 
delicate gladness of untempted purity— ]rou might 
have lain and sighed towards it through endless time. 
She was dressed very plainly ; a loose morning bonnet 
was on her head, and a bunch of the choicest flowers in 
her hand. She started slightly when she firs^saw me, 
and then her cheek beamed with pleasure. As she 
fixed her bright glance upon me, and its magic rained 
upon my heart, it disturbed my bosom with a mild 
delight. 

** You are surprised, perhaps,'* said I, " that your 
poor patient haa crawled forth to sun himself in the 
soft air r 

" 1 am very glad he has been able," she replied in 
a voice like hroken music, and a large dimple appear- 
ed upon her cheek. 
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*' And yon have been my nune through all this 
time; how shall I thank you for alL your goodness?' 
and I took her soft hand and pressed it to ny lipe^ 

Her composure seemed to be fluttered with embar- 
rassment, and she held out the flowers to me, as if to 
purchase with that ransom the release of her hand. 
I took them in my other hand and still retained my 



•• Did you gather these for me T 

She smiled and nodded. 

"Sweetest, kindest of persons! how shall- 1 display 
my gratitude f May I repay your troubles with my 
love T" 

She blushed, but with more of pain than of sym- 
pathf. I saw at once that I was doing violence to 
her feeJinga. 

" If it may not be so," said T, letting go her hand, 
ftr T perceived that to press the matter farther would 
probably distress her, and disturb the pleasure of our 
Aiture intercourse,— *« if it may not be so, I will not 
be so uDgratoful as to oflend your gentlenem with 
what is not agraeable. Forgive my words and forget 
them. Have I jronr promise of pardon." 

"Certainly," she replied with a graceful bow, and 
the returning brightness of her smile thanked me for 
the relief which my words had given her. 

** Let me bring you a chair," said I, raising myself 
up, " for 1 want you to tell me a great many things.' 

" I will get one," said she ; and nraning for one to 
the other side of the room, she placed it near the soft, 
and taking off her bonnet, sat down beside me. 

** By-the-by," said I, " has not another person beside 
yourself sometimet come to my bed-side while I have 
been ill f I remember another face distinctly ; it was 
a young man, I think, and a very handsome one.** 

She blushed again ; but this time it was with the 
embarmssment of emotion ; and looking down, she 
began to pinch her bonnet. 

** Perhaps it was your brother," I continued. 

*'No, I presume it was a person that sometimes 
comes here, — an acquaintanco of our fiimiiy ; I r^ 
member he came occasionally to see you." 

" To see me I^what did he corao to see me for t" 

•* Because, sir, he was by when we found you, and 
he wanted to see how you came on." 

** Pray tell me all about the matter ; how did I 
come to be in this cottage, and how long have I been 
here?" 

' *' It is about a month sioee I was walking along 
(he edge of the forest, and he was walking ther»— " 

"Whof" 

♦• Henry— eh f Mr. Brockden." 

** He is that acquaintance of your family that yon 
spoke of?" 

** Tes ; I believe my father knows him." 

" Hem ! you happened (o be walking there, and 
he happened to be walking there, but you were of 
course not walking there together." 

"When we came to the road," she contined rapidly, 
"you were lying on your face senseless, and jrour 
hone, that had fallen, was standing at a little distance, 
fiom you. Mister Henry carried you in here, and 
you have been delirious ever since, until yeeterday." 



"And why did not Henry take^me to his own 
house, instead of yours V* 

" He has no bouse ,* he lodges at one of our neigh- 
bors. He is a poor bpy, and bis parents are dead." 

" Poor fellow ! And has be a good eharacter in 
the neighborhood V* 

" O ! sir, the highest," said she with eameatnees ; 
" he is very good, and very learned. — I can't tell you 
how learned ; and he is very agreeable and nice ;" 
she paused a moment, and then added, " 1 think you 
will like Mr. Brockden." 

" Does he come here often 7" 

" He comes sometimes in the day, when my lather 
has gone out to work. My father does not like him 
to come here, because he says he is so very poor. But 
he is very diffident, and never lays any tfauig fthout 
himself." 

" And do you like him to come her«." 

" If my father liked Um to coim» Isiie«U not mimi it.'* 

At that moment I heard some one approaching the 
house, and presently the adjoining casement opened, 
and a rosy, bright-eyed lad stepped in to the apartment. 
He had a face of infinite intelligence, lighted up with 
a fine expression of the most genial good nature. He ww 
dressed in very clean but extremely coane cloth; and 
his open ci^lar of white, but thick cotton, dia|dayed 
a neck of the manliest strength and beauty. 

" Is this Henry f* said I to my companion. 

She nodded affirmatively. 

" Well, -Henry, my boy," giving him my hand, " I 
am very glad to see yon. I have been listeDing' to 
your praises for some time." 

" From her ?" he asked with a fklfering tone, and 
they both blushed and looked down upon die gronnd 
with great embarrassment. 

" Ah !" [ replied, " I mcut not lell from 
But take a chair ; I want to talk to you." 

" Take that one," saiid the girl ; " I have i 
to do in the neit room ;" and she walked away. 

" Ah ! sir," said Henry, stoopmg down to ilto hofi^ 
qnet which I held in my hand, and inhaling their 
odor heartily, " Ah ! sir, what delicious flowwa yfm 
have there ! there is nothing that I love so mttiA. 
But I cannot endure a flower that has no smell. Tbt 
perfume of a flower seems to me itk souW 

** With fViends like theae about hin, and with tlM 
sileneo of these lofty hills to make mutio to hie hMif, 
why should one look for happineas beyond their pe«M- 
ful tops ? 

" I know not what graater pleasurs thore can fm 
on earth than to drench the spirit in the pure ecMMf 
of nature's love; or to dwell beneath her inflneOM^ 
companioned by lofty thoughts and earnest hope» I 
know not how it may be with others, but the exarain 
of mind affords to me the most intense delight. Tlh« 
observation of the varying shows of the landaeapeb^ 
the forms of the passing clouds,— the shapes of the 
budding trees,— give me eiquisite pleasure. It aaMi 
to me as if sight were a bodily seam that vnm tot^ 
tared with joy as these objeets fall upon it To aw, 
to think, to look, to breathe, is happiness." 

" And you woitld never wish to stray beyqiid tkitm 

circling heighia t" said I. ^ . ^, ^« ^ , ,^ 
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Widi By booki, and my dreana, and my 
tbavghlB^ and with seoM one to lova me, I ihoald be 
m hsppf aa life ia long." 

" Heny," end I, •< we are all ibnd of Imilding lome 
jMtma of ideal bappineai; if yon were to frame a 
fntaTe fast yowveU; what woold it be 7" 

* I kave heard aa I wu coming here, that the man- 
tar of our lillle icfaoel waa dead, and that the next 
sppDinlBBeiit of the masterehip was to be sold hi a 
fifw day*. And I ww saying to myself that if I had 
money enongh to bay that appointment for my life, I 
AMdd wane nothing more ; for I should then have an 
uhumlaiit aubsialence, and shoold be permined to ep- 
pnaeh those persons to whose regard I have now no 
chnn. The purchase is, of coorse, utterly beyond 
■y hope* ; but I mention it as my dream of possible 
feiiciiy." 

We talked together for some time longer, and I 
lOOB Ibnod that Henry waa as mnch in loTe with Ma- 
deleine, for (such was the name of my fair nnrse,) as 
it wvB awaifoat that she waa with him ; and that no- 
ihiDg wmi required but the removal of the barrier of 
Ua pvfeity, to nake two hearts as happy as they were 
virnxraa. • 

When the lather of Madeleine came into my raon 
a day or two after, I mentioned to him the regard 
which Henry apparently had for his daughter, and 
asked bin if any other objeetion to bun ooald be sog- 
g i Mttu i, besides that of hie want of means. I found 
that he had a high opinion of the lad, and had di» 
oouieged hia visito only on account of hn extreme 
poverty. I remaribod to him that I had beard that 
the nssteisliip of the hamlet school was. to be sold 
that maming, and that 1 waa intending to purchase it 
myself, and asked him if he woold aUend the sale 
(whieh^aa usual in Austria, was to be by aoction) and 
^W9 in my name. Bm pvomiaed to do so, and leA me 
for the parpQse. 

Presently Henry end MadeleinV came into the 
apartmeat '^ Mifideleine," ssid I, ''are any of the 
cotlagea ia thia neighborhood vacant, and for sale f 
for I baTo a ^reat mind lo purehaae one, and spend 
soBse timo here." 

"Thene are eeveial very nice ones near here, 
which might be bought very cheaply,*' she replied 

**Wenld yen think me taxing your kindness too 
mneh if I were to beg you to take yoor hat this mom- 
i^, and aelect a pleasant cottage for me ? I wmt you 
ts conaolt your own tasle exactly, and look for that 
alone wfaidk you woold like for yourself ilenry will 
go with yon, I am su«e, and he will take the money 
to pay for it, and will bring buek the title pcHpers." 

The firther returned after a liitie while with the 
ositiikate of the purchase of the patronage of the 
school, which he had bought for a sum that, expressed 
ia pounds sterling, amounted to the merest trifle. 
Made letna and Henry also come in about noon from 
thflir mission. The cottage which they had bought, 
they described in glowing terms as possessiDg all the 
qnalitiea which the active imagination couM bring to- 
gethet aa desirable m a place of reaidencew The 
rooms, the garden, the trees, the sitoatioo, and the 
furniture of the qparlmenia, wen dl in the same rare 



style of excellence. The only wonder .waa how aarh 
a psragon of a- cottage ceuld be fenoght at ell. 

That night I was sCroUing will»my yotti% oompt- 
nicHis in the garden, aa the clear whitemoonligfat ww 
poured through the air, and waa steeping the dark 
foliage anmnd in mystic splendor. The air wm eeH 
and still, and all nttme seemed le be fixed in immmn 
composure. We had reached the remots end of the 
garden, and paused under a little grove to drinh im 
the plessantnem of the beauteona seene. 

*" Madeleme,'* said I, " 1 have given up my idea of 
occupying the cottage which you bought for me to- 
day, and have resolved to tranafor it to Ae new 
sdraolmaster, who is to be ioBtalled to^nsorrov^ 

"Ah! who is he?" 

** A very worthy peiaen, indeed; one of whom yoor 
father has so a high an eateem, that he says that he ia 
willing that he should^" 

Dim 08 was the light, I coald see that the cheeka 
of both of them grew pale. Neither, however, spoke. 

'* He is ony person," I continued, ** whom you may 
choose to appoint. Will yon say who it shall be f 

She WM silent. 

" Will you make no choice ?" said I. 

She still kept silence, and her bending head w«t 
soffiised with bluahea. 

** Shall I dispoae of the appointmant for yon r 

*'Yee!" 

<* I will do it upon one condition^— that your hand 
shall attend the gift." I took her hand, and kiying 
the two papers upon it, placed them both vrithin Hen- 
ry's hand. Then tnining towards the house, I left 
the lovers alone in the gladness of their perfect joy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EmeiginiP thenee in hope and quiet joy}— 
Joj for what had been, hope for what might be— 
Tney take their cheerAil way in eonrene grare 
That cheen th* a»eet of tiavel. 

^■^ MiHon, 

DuaiNG the period of my convalescence, the peace- 
falness and solitude of the little veHey of which aeoi- 
Jent had made me a tenant, were inexpressibly sooth- 
ing and restorative. My mind and energies had been 
overtasked in the tremendous struggle which I had 
been compelled to hold with the difficulties and dan- 
gers which the hate of Harford hod thrown about my 
path. The intense anxiety which had agonised ny 
spirit daring the hours that had elapsed between my 
Hrst encounter with that mysterious enemy in the hall 
of the ancient castle of the duke of Rozenberg, 
end my final eaoape from Vienna, had stretched the 
chords of mental eflbrt beyond their healthful tension, 
and reason for a space had given way beneath the 
exertion. For some time after the recovery of my 
consciousness, I found my intellect sluggish and inne- 
tive,— fatigued by any difficult exercise, and when 
not excited by immediate occupation, wandering into 
dreamy reverie, which absorbed lattention, without 
impqeing the toil of thou^fe,^^^ ^^K^|^||Ofl 
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dreamed tkiit I wovid never wander from the quiet 
Book in which I wis now sheltered, bat that caating 
away even the' menory of action, I would stay and 
real intensely there for ever. I had wholly withdrawn 
myself from the rushing storm of earnest life, and 
"suspended within myself for a while the whole ma- 
chinery of worldly hopes, and now to rouco myself 
and pat on the harness of active interests and pur 
poses, and strain again in the race my unstrung nerves, 
seemed as great an eflurt as it viould be for the wea 
ry and eihausted soldier to rise from his prostrate re 
laxation, and gird on his stiff and faeaTy armor, to 
stretch the enfeebled sinew and snmmun up the blug* 
gliah M(kxl, and spring upon the field in the nimble 
vigor of a long-trained champion. 

Bat with returning health came manlier counsels. 
When the (one of my mind and feelings wss so far 
recovered tliat I could revert with a robust judgment 
to the scenes which I had passed through, and my 
pulse began to beat in new sympathy with the efforts 
by uhich I had delivered myself, then began lo wake 
within my bueom a wilder and sterner spirit than 
might be sati^tfied with the musings of the f irests or 
the dreams of the valleys. The mind that has once 
fiethcd itself in action, {}{ I may employ the phrase,) 
is spoiled for ever^for the natural taste of gentle 
thoughts and quiet views; its fancy thenceforth is 
drunk as with wine, and the fever of its longings 
can only be mitigated by visions of the tempest and 
the 



The conflict and the sounds 
That live in darkneas. 

Tt was not long, therefore, before I had made up 
my mind to bid farewell to the little couple, whose 

Gentle wishes, long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long, 

1 had been the fortunate instrument of faritiering and 
accomplishing, and set out again for some more stir- 
ring quarter of the world, where 

Courage might find something to perform. 
And fortitude, whose blood disdains to freeze 
At danger's bidding, might confront the seas. 

Tossed by the maddened spirits of the storm. 

But to what spot should I bend ny steps f Private 
enterprise in the west is impossible ; and of the tedi- 
ous uniformity of European courts I was as tired, as 
I was disgusted with their laborious hearilessness and 
systematic duplicity. I will seek, said I, the wild 
and ardent east«^tbe land of paasidn and adventure- 
there alone is man truly free, and there alone does 
his aoBl display its fidl and perfect strength ; there is 
being always earnest, and feeling always intense, and 
oome what may, at least 

We 'scape the weariness of life. 

A gentle breese was enlivening the soft, clear air. 



as I waved my final adieu to the young school4Da8ter 
and his fair companion, and cantered along the road 
that ascended gradually from the valley to the more 
elevated ground which on all sides encompassed it 
As I paused upon tho last eminence that commanded 
their position, and looking back, saw them standing 
io the same spot where I had left them, and still 
gazing after me, I paused a moment to take the last 
view of a scene in which I had passed probably the 
only days of peace which it was my destiny to enjoy 
on earth. Save that •' natural feeling without which 
we rarely look on any thing consciously for the last 
time,'* there was but little regret within faiy bosoaa 
at the prospect af changing that quietude for more 
stirring scenes ; and when I pictured to myself how 
different their future life would be from mine, I poar- 
ed forth one earnest 

Wish — that came — but kindled soon into a prayer, 

that they might find in solitude the happiness I scarce- 
ly sought in strii'e, I resumed my course with the 
words of tho poet upon my lips, *'magis admiror 
quam invidco," and a fiim persuasion that peril im the 
paradise of firm-hearted man : — ** Le travail at eon 
succes font le plaisir.* The slumber of iimction ia 
the nightmare of energy. 

As it wail my intention to reach the east'as soon as 
possible, I bent my steps towards Trieste, the nearest 
seaport It was on the second day of my journey 
that I fell in with a person whom I had frequently met 
in former years in England, and in vanoa Sparta of 
Europe. Count Mardini was an Italian by birth, ■ 
man of ancient fijuily, and the possearar of an ex- 
tensive fortune. He had been left very early an or- 
phan, and being master of his own actions, bad gone 
to reside in America while a boy, and there he had 
spent his youth. He afterwards lived several years 
in England, and had subsequently visited almost every 
country in the world. He more fully realized to my 
conceptions the notion of a *' citizen of the world,*' 
than any person I have ever met with. He had no 
prejudices and no partialities ; he seemed to sympa- 
thize equally and heartily with all nations and clasaea. 
He appeared to be a member of all religions at onoe, 
and an admirer of all existing forms of govemmeat 
at the same time : that is, he knew that abstract truth 
was a chimera, and that theories of liberty were a 
fallacy, and that there is no other real propriety or 
justice than that which arises upon right relation ; and 
throwing himself into the situation and feelings o 
different nations, he saw that the creed and the policy 
of each were those that were best suited to their con- 
dition, their wants, and their circumstancea There 
was scarcely any subject that ooncomed moral or so- 
cial truth, on which count Mardini had not thought 
deeply , and upon all, his views were equally origi- 
nal and striking. The singular independence of faia 
opinions might be attributed to his always living akme, 
and to his having so fully observed the varieties and 
contradictions of human judgmenls and [ 
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as to be aliko indiflereDt to all of ihem. I shall speak 
of hie character more fully hereafier, for at a later 
period I had a great deal to do with him. He was 
dressed, whenever I had met him, in a thick frock 
coat, thrown open at the neck, and a fur riding-cap 
on his head. His countenance was pale and thought- 
fal, his forehead quite bald, though he was not moie 
than forty, and a long tnfi of hair grew upon bis lip^ 
Bis manner was calm, and his tones unimpassioned, 
though decided. . He abstained from all demonstra- 
tion of feeling, and though courteous and considerate 
in his attentions to others, was very quiet and appa- 
rently uncordial. He was riding this time in the 
same direction with myself, and was pacing leisurely 
along the road when I overtook him. He met iv.e 
witheat any surprise or expression, but the moment 
he saw me, he turned his horse to the side of mine, 
and entered at once into conversaiion. 

** I have just been amusing the solitude of my ride," 
said the count, *' by reading some of the letters of 
Dr. Johnson, a man in whose ignorances there was 
more wisdom, and in -whose prejudices there was 
more truth, than in the learned candor of the most 
liberal philosophers of the age. Nothing, by-the-by, 
gives me so strong an impression of the robust vigor 
of bis mind, as his hearty love of critics, and his sys- 
tematic contempt and dislike of the country. His 
fondness for the narrow and unsuggestive walls of 
Bolt Court, was a preference which was characteristic 
of a man who loved to have no thoughts within his 
memory that were not of his mind; whose inly- work- 
ing intellect preferred notions to ideas; to the hawk- 
like temper of whose reason, conceptions were more 
germane than sentiments. The less the mind is filled 
with images of external nature, the higher and fuller 
beats its own creative energy. I think it is Cumber- 
land who has said that he wrote with most facility 
when he had no other prospect before his eyes than 
a dead blank wall. To one who has observed how 
much influence the habitual presence of a vision or 
pictured scene has upon the strength and activity of 
the mind, it might not seem fanciful to suggest that 
one of the reasons why the Americans have done no- 
thing great in literature, may be the vast extent of 
their country, whereby one wide idea occupies the 
mental view,— one great dream absorbs the mental 
interest Certainly, to that cause, and to the conse- 
quent distraction and transportation of the thoughts 
and fancies over a great and varied scene, assisted, 
doubtless, by the great facility of communicating with 
different parts, and the constant circulation of news- 
papers, may be reasonably attributed the unusual want 
of individuality of character which, as a nation, marks 
that people; for that intensity of soul which quickens 
the intellect into a salient fire, can only be cherished 
by summoning all the thoughts and interests within 
the spirit, and making that which is external, sahject 
to itself; surrounding points draw silently off that 
electric fire which else might be nuised into a con- 
suming spirit And the same causes which give force 
to character, give vigor to intellect, for intellect is es- 
sentially distinctive and self-evolved ; cleverness may 
be caught fron the imparting of the things around us, 



but genius is the raying forth of inward l|ght. The 
Errglishman is confined to a narrow vralk of material 
images, local impressions, and political interest; and 
I think that this tameness of the physical gives earnest- 
ness and power to the mind. Johnson bred up in a 
prairie had b«>(>n far other than Johnson jammed up 
in an ailpy." 

" For the cultivation and exercise of the logical 
facultieir," said I, *' and for all those studies that con- 
cern the ' quic quid agunl homines,' that eiclusion of 
the images furnished by the world of sense — ' the in- 
finite mogniriccnce of heaven,' ' the sleepless ocean,' 
and ' the .vernal field' — which the city ensures, is 
doubiless favorable. Wit, too, is a thing essentially 
civic. The queer pickings of Charles Lamb from the 
motley b;ill of humor could never have been prompted 
but by the air of the Temple. But that elevation of 
the mental and moral being, around whose purity 
plays the light of philosophy, or the yet serener . 
brightness of poetry, can better be attained by in- 
haling those fresh' and high-floating thoughts, which, 
like air, encase the shapes and sights of nature. The 
majesty of nature is the curtain of deity ; and the 
light of deity is grace and truth. As poetry, which 
is the highest truth, makes its haunts in the sky-coped 
forest and the secret mountain lop, so 1 imagine do 
the lesser spirits of wisdom, in the proportion of the 
purity of their essense, require to be manna-fed on 
nature's stillness. Of the men whose footsteps daily 
wear the Btones of ^ndon, there are few who would 
not gasp and stare at a stanza of Wordsworth, or even 
a couplet of Pope." 

" And yet those persons may really be the superior 
men," said the count. ** The truths which the poets 
bring into their minds are incorporated in the others* 
nature, and are thus too deeply inspirited in him to 
be objective to his mind ; they lie so close within him 
that he does not see them. 1 think that the world 
errs in the high rank which it assigns to literary men. 
[ look on genius as being imperfect and truncated 
comprehension, that penetrates like a point by reasoki 
of its narrowness, and of which the light is brilliant 
becaase the ray is broken. Poetry is but partial and 
narrow sympathy, which is interested in a particular 
because it sees not the whole. He that has never 
experienced a sentiment is the perfect poet ; even as 
the only pointless thing in nature, the circle is the only 
complete one. He is the universal and encyclopedic 
sympathist, for he holds all things before his intelli- 
gence with an equal advancement The centre of 
revolution must have the rapid est motion in the system, 
and that is rest ; the roar of the coursing spheres must 
be the loudest in the universe, and that is silence. To 
be, is higher than to describe ; to do, is proof of more 
wisdom than to analyze the doing ; to have, is rarer 
than to explain the having. Homer; who created by 
instinct, would have been puzzled to comprehend the 
rules which Aristotle discovered in him ; yet was he 
the deeper critic and the profounder philosopher. In 
the judgment of smaller minds, an angel who saw by 
intuition, would-be dwarfed by a logician who proved 
by syllogism. Newton, who, at a glance, perceived 
the troth of Euclid's tbe|D)re^. ^^j^^ not well 
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demoiiftiiile ihen, would have pMsad for a dooce in 
a dafla^Qom. Tha woild is aUuck by whatever is 
Ivilliant in execution and elaborate in procees ; not 
]iaroeivtog that visible light can eiist ooljr in darknen, 
and that enginery is alwaya the reeort of weakneia. 
If we ooDsider the nailer closely, we shall find that 
to be wise, imports a loAier order of intellect than to 
■ay wise things; that to aet trnly, denotes a superior 
Older of mind to that which perceives truths. It ie 
bookmen who settle the rank of bookmen ; hence, the 
■apremacy given them. But in iact, not only is book- 
ish theory a feebler thing than practical prudence, but 
the wisdom of the world's books is less in quantity 
than that of the world of action. Th^re is more 
wisdom acted than comprehended ; more romprehend- 
ed than uttered ; more uttered than written. Praciice 
is always in advance of system ; the tb'uking man is 
the unconscious plagiarist of the acting man. You 
will always find that the expedient of the artisan has 
anticipated the principle of the philosopher; and if you 
being down any tme poem to a peasant, you will find 
Iktt the troths whieh it contains aze iaauliar to Jus 
coDSciousness, if new lo his understanding. That 
phikwopheis and poets daily proclaim fresh tiuihs in 
political and moral science, and that the world does not 
act more wisely for all the proclamations, proves that 
those truths were prevloualy known to the action of 
the world. Governments are itaffled wise by plough- 
men, and proved wise by philoeophers ; mobs make 
zevolutions, and historians admire them. Might not 
the oft-recurring iact that 

A few strong instincts and a few plain rules, 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 

More for mankind, at this unhappy day. 
Than all the pride of intellect and thought — 

have suggested that there is a higher way of knowing 
truths than by the anal3*sis of the intellect, and a 
stronger way of proving them than by the machinery 
of the syllogism. 1 consider that the scales of fame 
and of true merit ore inverse ; and that the genius 
whidi we crown with applause, is but a disordered 
and distorted form of that silent wisdom which we 
deapise as dullness. Foetry is the natural mind run 
wild ; it is hy a restraint of the reason that we are not 
all poets. But not only do I hold that the hind's mute 
way of taking unconscious cognizance of the meta- 
physical verities is a higher one than the professor's, 
hnt the order of new truths, which conduct exemplifieu, 
lies above that of the notions which speculation deals 
with. To act lyith discretion, requires the union of so 
many more and more difficultly acquired qualities than 
are required to think briilianily, that I regard a suc- 
cessful clerk or beadle as more ro&pectuble in an 
intellectual point of view than many who probe the 
depths of metaphysics, or attain u> the hdghts of poetry. 
Of course there are morslisla who can ' aet and com- 
prehend.' " 

"If, as your remark would teach," said I, "men 
ace to be considered, truly Intellectual, in proportion 
as they furnish no menial diaplay of iatellect, we 
•bould probably be right in preferring the thought- 



checking labom of urbati life^ The pnnetpU wkieh 
your observation embndiea, has, I conte, ■ometimi 
occurred to me, though 1 have never ventured to assart 
it quite ao distinctly as you have dene." 

" If we compare the two modes of life which ne 
were speaking of, by their eflfects on masMS,** resomsd 
count Mardini, " we shall find that the inteUecuul 
and moral Ibrce of cities is for greater than that of the 
most populoua country. To the honor of the bam 
be it said, that they have always been the ssylaas of 
liberty. In the darkest ages of feudal tyranny, citiss 
kept alive the spirit of freedom. In every ooleit 
with despotism, they have been the first to rebel sad 
the last to submit." 

" Let us not mistake," said I, " for the spirit of lib•^ 
ty, the restlessness of vice or the discontent of miiecy. 
For true and valuable freedom— for freedom of spirit 
and of mind — for elevation of purpose and erectns* 
of heart— for that indepeikdenGc whidi aanihiktei 
superiority by never deigning to question itr-I couAv 
that I should look to the vallies and the plains of rui- 
tic life. A king ceasea to be a superior in lbecouBtiy> 
as a candle is extinguished in the sua light; snd m 
ocsaparcd with infinitude, all finiles are equal, so dess 
the boundless Kgality of nature iwithdraw from raaki 
the ating of difiereace. The khjI is bom frea^ai^ 
if theie is nothing to enslave it, will remain so; aad 
what is there of slavish in the fiir-ioamiag wind, ths 
piercing sun, the stream that never can be stsidt— 
what is there to suggest a ihraldon in the calm senatsi 
of the lofty oaks, or the mute hilarity of laughiac 
? 



Die quihus in terris inscripti momiaa u»uu 
Nascuntur jKores, ct eris mihi anagnns Apollo." 

" That sort of moral freedom ^'hich yon indkiate.*' 
said the count, " is the only freedom that is worth 
possessing, and it is independent on the form of poli^ 
under which it is cherished, for it is the ioalieDaUt 
quality of the unshackled mind and the uosullisd 
heart 

Of all the ills that mortal souls endure, 

How small the part that kings can cause or cure. 

But men in this world will fight for names and formSi 
neglecting the subsUnce. With the eflorts that are 
now going on to republicanise the govemments of 
Europe, [ have no sympathy; for I know that they ace 
as foolish as I think they are vain. The honest ars 
free everywhere; the cowardly nowhere. I have 
seen in democracies a vileness of subserviency that a 
galley-slave might have pitied ; and I have fiNUid in 
the ranks of toryism an iadependeoce aad a self- 
respect that Bfutus never knew." 

«< Except in reports of joumalista and the spaeehw 
of demagogues, I do not think ihait the ' spirit of the 
age' in Europe tends at all to republicanism. The 
monarchies of Europe seem more likely te issolve 
theoMelves into orfanized miliiary despotisms than to 
be dissolved into demoecaoies," said I. 
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io ^lutria and Pnusia/'iaid the count, " seema to me, 
tbfi beat that can ponibly be contriTed, for it ie a 
goveroment of law. If Napoleon had had talent 
enough to combine properly the elemente that lay 
around him in abundance, he coald have establiahed 
a go?arnmeut of this nature that would have been 
perfect ; he might have created an adminisiration that 
would have combined perfect despotism with perfect 
freedom." 

" You are the first person that I ever met with, 
count, who has ventured to suggest that Napoleon had 
not talents for every thing.'' 

** Of all the persons of whom I have ever read or 
heard/' aaid the count, " there is no one for whose 
abilitiea as a ruler and a man of power, I entertain a 
more profound and settled contempt than for those of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. He was a great soldier, and 
nothix^ more. At no period of his varied life was he 
the master of the circumstances around hint-*ihe 
criterion of greatness — but always their absolute slave. 
He contjoUad not the revolution; Yl began without 
him, and its elements had been organized without 
him; it went forward, and he went with it. Vast 
energies were in dialocated combination, and were to 
work out thoir jarring course ; they did it with him 
on their baek; they did it as soon, and no sooner, as 
certainly, and not more regularly than if he had not 
been thaia. Franca, under Napoleon, was like a 
Ble«m<car thrown irom ila track, and dashing madly 
through the sand to the nearest precipice : as it goea 
oo in awful fiirce, for a while, a man stands upon it, 
and vaunts his own power which directs it ; it would 
have gone as well if a child had sat upon the box. 
The govemmant of Napoleon contained within itself 
always the elements of inevitable ruin. Every mis- 
take in policy which he could make, ha made ; while 
there iiood beside him a pale priest, who warned him 
Iram every one of them. The true hivttiry of the 
emfue k this, that Buonaparte's military fame had 
raised him to such a baiight that he was fourteen year^ 
in falling to the ground. A merchant may live for 
years in a state of bankruptcy, and still appear to be 
solvent. Napoleon's extravagant foreign enterprises 
were the desperate movements of a dancer on a slack- 
rope, conscious that the moment of pause is the mo- 
ment of fall: he could not have kept his plaee, in 
peace. His triamph was but for the half-hour neces- 
sary ibr his enemies to recover from their surprise. 
What a contrast between him and Cromwell ; who 
bent, conquered, and crushed circumstances, as if they 
had been osiers; and lived not, like Napoleon, only (ill 
the unavoidable explosion should take place, but lived 
secure in the confidence that his genius had broken 
down all danger and established his safety. Napoleon 
held his power at the suSerance of Talleyrand and 
Foixch4 and a dozen more : they made use of him, not 
"he of them ; and when it suited their interest, they 
ditmisaed him. Cromwell . stood on his own single, 
lU-sofiicient strength. Compare Napoleon with Mira- 
beau, whOk inatead of floating like a straw upon the 
whirlwind, waved the tempest into fury with one 
btnd, and stretching forth the other, said, ' Thus fiur 
ibalt thou go and no farther.' In estimating the 



greatness of any one, you moat judge eilhar by iIm 
eflects which he wrought, or by his own inharaBt 
personal might ; by both tests Napoleon is found want- 
ing. - Cromwell transformed for everlasting, the oqb- 
dition of the English people, and the principlAa of 
English society ; kings came in after him, but the OMik 
of his five fingen is on the govemmant to thm di^, 
and will never vanish. Ximenes revolutionised Spwo, 
once and forever ; and the modem gueriUa gVxita ef 
the PeninaiUa attest his genias. These countrice 
passed through the grip of these men like elay threap 
the hands of the potter; the empire passed over France 
like a bright cloud over the eaith. Where are tibe 
results of Napoleon's life? where, the political orl- 
denee of his existence ? The France of Louis Philippe 
is the France of Louis Quatorze. Read tbo histoiias 
of the timea of the First and Second James in England, 
or of Henry and Charles in Spain ; and in both ia- 
Btances you will say, * There has been some mighly 
spirit at work in this mterval' Read the annals of the 
kat fivoycaiB inJFrance, as a history of a eantuiy 
baek, and you will delect no moral aaachronisai. 
Napoleon leA a few roads and atatues; what ara ihaaa ? 
Proole only of wealth ; any rich men might have bailt 
theoL He operated on things; they on men; he wraie 
hia name upon the ground ; they stamped their like- 
nesa on the nation. If, again, you look at the indivi- 
dual, Napoleon had absolutely no personality. He 
was a name. No man can be great, who has not great 
passioM ; he had none. Richelieu leA on France the 
furfowa of every passion that ever lightened throagh 
luB breast The country shook as he breathed. Skelah 
hia stupendous policy in the form of a portrait, and 
you have a colossal image ef the man. You feel in- 
clined to call France, under his odminislration, Riche- 
lieu ; and to call him France. What all these men 
did, iheydid aloM; all their great contemporartea 
opposed them. But take away from the empire aonw 
five or six names, and you have nothing left bnt the 
pomp and the glitter. Somo one asked Maekintoeh, 
what de Stael meant when sho said that Napoleon 
was not a man, but a system ;* ' Mass ! I don't know,' 
said sir James. But sho meant wisdom : she meant 
thai there was in France a confederate system of power, 
organized by powerful men, at the head of which 
stood Napoleon, and thai, by a political synecdoche, 
the world has called this system < Napoleon.' Cer- 
tainly, great things were done under the empire ; but 
Bounaparte no more did them, than Shakspeare's wig 
wrote Othello. The splendor of his military achieve- 
ments has struck the world blind to his miserable 
stateemanbhip; the grandeur of his pacific monuments, 
which only showed greatness of aspiration and great 
command of physical means, has been deemed evi- 
dence of greatness of intellect, as the swelling robe 
conceals the mean form behind it. But the very 
qualities which his victories evinced, unfitted him for 
statesmanship. He fought his battles on general prin- 
ciples, and by the aid of grand and comprehensive 
combinations ; whereas politics is essentially a science 
of detail— a system of particulars— a rule of exc^ 
aons. When the history of France under Napoleon 
is truly written by an independent thinker, it will 
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eihibit a great oational triamph and a contemptible 
penonal failure." 

" The utter failure of both French revolutions/' 
nid I, " is a mournful diEcouragement to the hopes 
of the philanthropist; yet with these prospects before 
me, I am still not without hope that great results may 
yet be accomplished in the poliiical improvement of 
men. The great impediment in the way of successful 
change from tyranny to freedom is, that the agitation 
which necessarily attends (he process constantly rouses 
that ambition which might otherwise have slumbered, 
and sharpens those qualities of power which might 
else have been ineflectivo. But for (he sounds of war, 
Napoleon might have lived and died at Ajaccio, and 
his spirit might have slept as calmly and as darkly as 
now reposes its possessor in his wave-swept grave. 
Still, as in all casea of failure, the causes of failure 
are evident and were evhable, there yet remains hope 
that, in some future voyage, the harbor rocks may be 
avoided, and the smooth river gained. The wreck 
of one vessel on a sand bar, so for from proving that 
smother will share the same fate, affords a strong 
presumption that its successor will avoid it; lor the 
danger is made known. Taught by repeated failure, 
man may at length devise, or gaided by accident, may 
discover, perfect institutions, and these will make per- 
fect men, and the dream of the sanguine may yet 
wake to fulfilment." 

" The perfectibility of things human," said count 
Mardini, " is a true doctrine, but with a circumstance 
not always observed. The perfection of all things 
beneath (he heaven will be their destruction ; for de- 
etruetiveness, or the dispodition tp impracticability, 
becomes in e'very thing mundane, after a certain point 
of improvement, an element developing itself with 
geometric acceleration, while the melioration goes on 
In arithmetical increase. The good in an institution, 
a machine, or a character, may now far exceed the 
opposing tendency to dissolution or unfeasibility, bat 
the augmentive ratio of the latter so far exceeds that 



of the former, (hat by the time that one has reached 
perfection, the o(her will equal it and nullify the 
whole. Vague as this assertion may seem to you, 
it may be proved in physical matters by experi- 
ment, and in moral, by figures. The atheist . notioii 
of the ul(ima(e universal poHeclion of humanity, and 
the Christian dogma of the final dissolution of terrea- 
(rialiiy, so far from contradicting one another, are 
consistent and identical. - At this moment, the inatitu- 
tutions of the liberalized sections of Europe are on the 
point of becoming perfect and imponible. It has 
happened from the beginning until now — it will 
happen from now until the end — that men and nations 
advance nobly into the illuminated temple of Reform, 
as if led by an angePs hand, and when their hand is 
just upon the altar, then, as if a demon's eye glared 
on them, they are paralyzed in an instant, or start 
back into the darkness and barbarity of threshold 
times. So invariably has this happened, that it cannot 
be the occasional effect of falling off, but the essential 
consequence of going on ; in fact, the pit lies at the 
foot of the altar. 

Jove strikes the Titans down 
Not when they set about their mountain-piling. 
But when another rock would crown (heir work. 

But the splendid thinker who wrote those Iine»— by 
far the most splendid of ou'r time— errs in imagining 
that (o be the accident of defeat, which, in iruth, is 
the essential consequence of success. Good morning! 
This, I believe, is the road to Constantinople :" and, 
turning his horse to (he left, (he count struck into 
another road, and I saw no more of him. 

A week's ride brought me to Trieste. 'Hie fidnt 
summer sun was declining through the dreamy miafs 
of the west, when the long, blue line of ocean bunt 
upon my bight. My heart was glad withui me when 
[ beheld that glorious image of the infinite and etaraaL 
[To be oontiiined.] 
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Tbxrk is a crimson hue 

Of purer, lovelier die, 
Tlian beams in blushing clouds that strew, 

Soft evening's varied sky — 
*Tis in the life-blood of the free — 
Poured freely forth for liberty. 

There is a drop more dear. 

More sacred and sublime. 
Than virgin.pity's tender tear 

O'er others' curse or crime ; — 
It is the life-blood of the free, 
When nobly shed for liberty! 



There is a voice more sweet 
Than music's soAest lyre ; 

Which gives a prouder pulse to beat, 
And wakes a wilder fire : 

It is the death-sigh of the free, 

Who fights and falls for liberty ! 

And there's a deeper sound 
Than earth asunder riven, 

A voice that rises from the ground, 
And wiU be heard in heave^: 

It is the death-shout of the free, 
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*Ti« a calm tammer's evening, and very lovely is 
Ihe view; the sun is setting behind the distant hills, 
and gilding with its red and glowing light the little 
river which glides like a silver serpent through the 
plain, forming various fairy islets in its meandering 
ooniae; and pleasant it is to watch the humble boat 
with its red sails glowing in the sun set, as it proceeds 
■lowly by the luznriant woods towards the city of 
I which is seen in, the distance, far as the eye 
can reach. 

On such an eyening, in 18^, two figures were 
•eeo slowly ascending the hill. They were appar- 
ently little alive to the scenery which we have been 
attempting to portray, for the eyes of both were bent 
vpoQ tha ground. The one, a young man, was tall 
and athletic in figure, with eyes flashing with anima- 
tion, and in his opeo^ countenance the reckless gayety 
of youth was blended with an expression of hardihood 
and manly daring beyond his years. His companion 
was a girl of unusual freshness and beauty. Her hair 
was light, and of a glossy hue, and was parted off her 
lofty and pale forehead, that was smoother than the 
sea before the wind was bom. Her eyes were of as 
deep and koly a blue as ever painted the heavens, 
and were filled with that earnest eipression of render- 
DOSS that snbdues the heart on which it falls. She 
was just on that threshold of time by which the girl 
steps into womanhood ; and in her virgin eyes might 
be read the troubled spirit ef her years, when the 
jroung heart, trembling with hope and fear, looks 
^ck with joy, and yet regret, and forward with dis- 
trust mingled with delight. Beauty breathed in the 
swelling outline of her form, and passion appeared to 
dwell in the melting fondness of her looks. The 
smiles that came and went, calling into life a thou- 
sand dimples that played about her rosy mouth and 
rounded cheek, had now vanished, and the usual 
laughing slyness and coquetry of her love*lighting 
eye had changed to an expression of deep tenderness, 
as with an anxious gaze she followed the downcast 
looks of her companion. 

The lovers were overtaken by the fall of night—* 
not a cloud broke iti deep serene ; the face of nature 
was calm and peaceful as the grave. The sweet 
promises of spring had been realised in the splendid 
garniture of the earth ; and the small pale bloaeoms 
diat spring up among the meadow grass had given 
place to the fragrance and glovring hues of summer ; 
it vras the very season of love— of the richness and 
maturity of its passion ; when the still air is heavy 
with incense, and the flowers seem sunk in a luxu- 
rious slumber, and the stream passes with a deeper 
and more musical murmur, and the sky wean a darker 



blue, and the stars look down like the eyes of gentla 
spirits upon the array of magnificence and beauty. 

" There stood two beings in the pride of youth ; 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood." 

They have sworn eternal constancy. Tlie springing 
night-breeze, and the leaves and the waters, and the ^ 
blue arch of heaven, are the mute witnesses of their 
plighted troth. There is something, oh how beautiful ! 
in the unreservedness, the unsuspecting trust, with 
which a woman's heart gives up all its hopes, its al^ 
fection, i^i chances of happiness, into the keeping of 
another. There may be something in the human 
heart to compensate for the loss of its first fresh feel- 
ing! ; the love given in after years may be the one 
purified by the ordeal of many changes; or, per- 
chance, tke heart does not lean on kindred hearts 
for happiness or sorrow, when time has drawn it, as it 
were, out of itself, in the pursuit of honor, or fiime 
or knowledge. Together, the lovers had looked upon 
the beautiful sky, the flowery earth, and the dreamy 
play of waters ; and they had kindled visions of ro- 
mance, and drawn their plan for years of happiness, 
the lively, thrilling happiness of youth, unshaded and 
unsubdued. And they were now to part; and to 
their eyes the pale light of the moon looked sad as it 
silvered the deep green of the wood, and seemed to 
be passing through a misty veil ; and so they parted. 

Consumption, that dire £be to all that is lovely, had 
sent both the parents of Oeraldine to an early gmve, 
and she was left upon an unloving world. For seve- 
ral years, Claude de Wilton bad filled up every void 
in her heart. He had walked with her — ^had rode with 
her^nay more, had sw(»n te love her. When he spoke 
of the depth of his afibctlon, he drank deep delight 
from the quivering lip and tearful eye vrith which 
bis words were received. She leaned upon his arm 
as they strayed through the beautiful woods, and gaz«d 
upon his flashing features and speaking eye, when ha 
talked of his passion, till her heart beat painfully at 
the sotmd of his footsteps, and her veins thrilled at 
the slightest touch of his hand. 

She looked into his eyes, and her secret found a 
voice ; and there were a thousand modes of expres- 
sion which told again and again, a tale which was 
dear to her heart Of all the gratifications ol life, 
there is none superior, or holier, than first love- 
Where is diere a tone that is so irresistible as that 
breathed by the being whom we adore t It falls like 
the rich dew of heayen upon the barren plain of the 
human heart, and brings to light and life the hidden 
treasures that no lesser power could reveaL In af^ . 
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fectioa we can repoie all our sorrows, all oar cares ; 
her sympathy will lighten their weight, and her voice 
will dissipate their power, and enable us to efleci 
Iheir dissolution. The height of pleasure may be 
shared, add^ the depths af woe made easier. Geral- 
dine enjoyed to its full this delirious happiness ; life 
rolled on, one unbroken stream of brightness ; the 
beautiful charm that binds us to nistence had not as 
yet been broken ; the bolt had not yet been hurled. 

But Claude was gone. Then came the anxiety, the 
M fe attdiiriiig aoiiows of abseDce, stealing the light 
Unm the eye, and the bvoyaocy from the step ; the 
secret pang — ^the trembling sigh— and thoughts that 
lea«e the cheek pale. 

Day s w e ek s a nd eTen noatbs rolled over that 
sacred trysting spot, and the sound of merry voices fell 
QpM Urn ear, and bright steps wero on the flowers of 
te li^wht brink, nd fottA wonla wero heard— hot 
Mr loveit wwe not ther«. Claade had gone ibrth 
to alngle in the Mm pageotries of the worU. Ge> 
nMStiB stood alone in that onee britUaiit aeene ; bat 
the dmio wn not broken'-4iot om link was serered 
tet booBd her heart in Ms deep aflbetion. Thm it 
^mm, dadde had not wrluen to her Ibraone time— «od 
the flowen, and the sky, and the riTer, thst she had 
looked opon with him, witnessed manjr an hour of 
gloom and loBelineas. Amid the pnseili aad ooevpa- 
tkms of lUb she continoaDy reverted to the past, and 
gathered tmm the treasures, hoaided np in laeaMry, a 
look, a tone, a movement, a aad or nerry glance, all 
hallowed by love's devotion, all softened, yet distinct 
and perfect, and giving to the reveries of imagination 
the vividness and coloring of reaKty. Again and 
again the post office was visited with hope of the 
loDg-expeeted letten; in vain; this, at timea, startled 
her. But had he not said he loved her ; and tried 
by all means to evince bis afleetlon T had she not 
listened to his passionate avowals, with devout en> 
tmcement, when his fbnd tongue had nttered so 
nrach to make life exalted, and exntenoe all poetry, 
an romance f She had poored him forth all the rich 
treasures of her young heart's love. Language was 
insttfficient to describe her thoughti ; they*bumed in 
her soul's depths with a deep and mymeriona fire, to 
which words would be poor and worthless. Love is 
the only real emanation of the Deify that bums within 
vs, and may not perish as grosser substances; the words 
of earth befit not the thrills of heaven. Geraldine was 
an enthusiast, nay more, she was nil passion ; enthu- 
tiasm is madness— it is earthly ; passion is the refine- 
ment of ihe heart-- it is heavenly. She clung to 
Claude, and she clung as one who had all her earthly 
hopes, and all her expectations of futurity, associated 
vrith him she loved. Claude had believed he loved her; 
he was happy in her presence, admired her beauty, and 
ftit flattered that she preferred him above other* who 
had sought, as a rich guerdon, her (kvor. But he was 
absent ; she was not now with him, darting the bright 
sunshine of her eyes upon his countenance, as if a 
spirit resided within those orbs, throwing forth bright- 
nen and h<^ness ; or, ilafening to the rich harmony 
of her voice, as she gave rein to her sportive imagi- 
BAtion, and the solitude became peopled with n my- 




riad of brightnemes playing in the light air, and her- 
self (he especial divinity of them all, the glorious sun 
and centre, from and around which, and for which all 
those gay appearances were created, and their creator. 
Love. Claude's letters became cokter,and less frequent; 
but his excuses were always received ; she would not 
think he had deceived her. Geraldine loved. Some- 
times, as she sat watching the sun sink behind the hills, 
and gray twilight sway its empire, and darkness ren- 
dered the objects indistinct, (the time of their meet- 
ings,) she woald sigh, and then sMiie when it had 
passed, and exclaim internally, •* Am I not Iwppy «i 
posBession of Claude's k)ve !" But the ck>nd th«t had 
so lonjg hong over her Imppiaem was about to bomC, 
and she to awaken to a sense of her eondftion. Bad 
news will fly swiftly, and she beard, that he whoa 
she had enshrined in her heart's inasost core as abo«« 
loropiation, was fonwora— that ho was paying despo- 
nite attention to n lady of great wealth in liie sploD^ 
did city whose range for him had so many eteniB. 
it had come to hor in aach a foam tiiat she ooald sot 
do«bi--tbe truth was too palpab l e h er bram i 
borsting— her temf^s throbbed with \ 
lips wore porcbed--4ior heart, whieh alone i 
ed its first foeUnga undlaeased, unbroken, was \ 
foUofgrief. 

What a Ood is momory ; to keep m ]ifo--«> endow 
with vnalunbering vitality beyond that of onr own 
natoio with its vncansefom oompas]^— the tInagB 
that seem only bom for enjoyment— 4hat liave no 
tongues to make themselves felt— and no elnini 
upon it, only as they have miniiiered, ignorant of their 
own value, to the taste and necessities c^a superior ; 
recollection is like a page on which time has written 
the history of the afieetions and the hopes: thera 
traces may not be obliterated. There waa the Crao 
under which, in happier Imuis, rite IumI sat— the lasvn^ 
over which, in sweet company, she had oft times gnni- 
boUed— treaiAires of the past, that were all her own 
when nothing of strife wu in her fortunes. 1^1% 
wood, the spot, and the akies were there, and tho 
wind, and the murmuring voices from the air dwi 
went up to heaven-^were all the same^noihtng hnd 
changed ; all was of oM, but one f-^-the victim onA 
fere— but he recks not of her grief. The bond thnl 
linked her in aflection had been rudely snapped, bat 
the heart of the maiden still clung to its kk>l--the pe- 
destal on which it was reared could not foil ; the ele- 
ments still existed, though the communion was utter- 
ly, ay, hopelessly, destroyed ! Love is imperishaUo; 
(he mortal may not become immortsK— >the finite be^ 
come infinite— nor what is bom of the aoul know 
death. Affection is pure, deep and lasting : time may 
not overehadow it<-distance enfeeble it-— nor flio 
storais of life obstroct ; it breaks through clouds and 
tempests, and glows and bums tlU death. 

It was a summer's twilight, when the stars kindling 
suddenly, steal to their placA in the evening sky. 
Cool through the lattice comes the wind — ^the fra- 
grance of a thousand flowers, and the murmur of in- 
numerable leaves, rise up in fragrance on every side ; 
and' overhead a sky, where not a vapor floats, as soft, 

as blue, and as radiant, as the eve of^cf^i^jpg^ The 
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don of lb* day-v-te nhftdowB of evoiiMg — Ihe calm 
of twilighKoiMiNM a feeling of tranquilliiy ; tbeye 
is aoBMlkiBg, oh ! bow Weutiful i« thai MOCUog hour. 
It ittk the aoal wi|h paraaC tbovgbta, holy aapimioiia, 
' and ankBl looginga. Garaldine sat atona. Her daep 
blue eyei were full of aoal and fire, and her lip 
VMMred and gtiacaoed, and agsin waa tranquil and al- 
■oat beavj, as if sluiabosoasly et^jeying vm own veWet 
fic ba ass. There she sat, with an open latter in her 
hand, like a stonn-beaten Ifewer stricben to ibe earth, 
but alill satiiliBg, even aa tbe Hower gi«ea fertfa per- 
fane, and ready to a b ate a fate which it drea d s, but 
baa net power to arrest The pictura wo painfully 
The letter ran f bias : 



" My dear Creraldine— Ciiennstaiiees over which 
I hafve no centre!, have canaed me te break my feith 
with you ! I write ler the pnrpoee of releasing you 
firoB an' e ng agew i ent ibnaed in ehildheod, and which 
percAianee nny have beeone irksome. You are aiHl 
yumig and beantilW, and ia aoeiety will doubtlesB And 
naiiy vrilling to be oMo yon all that I bav« been. 
JLvre, Genddine, is a pNMier thene ibr « le ii a ■ ak er 
ftaa to stand tbe sho^ of fcrtans. I do more rea- 
dily relsose yeu from yoar vows, bnowing, fiponi ny 
own leelingB, Ifaat absenee ean eiaet that in tbo heart 
which at one time would have seemed imposnble; being 
fnaly impreaaed wirii tbe eonvictioD Ihnt yo« have 
too much driicacy and womanish pride to ding to a 
pKHnise vrhen the feeling that dictated it no longer 
oontinuea. I endoee your letterv, and several memen- 
toes given me in by-gone days; now they ttn value- 
less. I conclode, by offering yon my best wishes for 
health, happiness, and future prosperity. 
Tonrs, with very great friendliness, 

Claumb mc WiLTow." 

Tbe lipa, that bat a moment before were compress- 
ed with beautiful but stem disdaining, slowly parted, 
#88 the epistle was torn deliberately into small shreds, 
and thrown to the wmds. Her voice trembled, her 
words came faint and lingeringly, as if each dreaded 
to be the last. ** Farewell ! — ferewell, my dream of 
happiness. Thou wert the light of my existence ! 
and — thou art false. Merciful heaven ! The woods, 
the hills, and the river, were but as attributes of thy 
dignity; without thee, they would have been but 
locks, and water, and plants of the earth ; thou wert 
the soul that animated all these things ; in them I saw 
only thee, and in their voice I heard only thine ; thou 
wert the spirit by which all my actions were 
guided. The skies are golden, and the hills beautiful, 
the glorious hues of sunset, and the shac^ea of evening, 
and the sweet coolnesi of the twilight air, and the 
vesper song of birds, and the whisper of the river, 
mocking the ear that strives to catch them, and the 
shady seal, and tbe rich hanging boughs are all the 
same, hot thou art false. Oh ! God ! oh ! God !" What 
a depth of beauty !~what a tale of love and trust in 
those sweet eyes, as she gazed on tbe blue sky above 
her! And those bright curls, shading that face, so 
delicately formed, with its spiritual beauty — and that 
figure, so slight, so very fragile, that admiration is 



sablissed by pity— and then the bfiiliaat bgbtiag «p 
of her whole coanteaaaea at that aicking inlaiast^ 
an illttBuaaiioB ahnoat dauliBg, yet softened by all of 
wobwd's gentle delicacy I 

Was it that the dcspoiler of her raca--that had left 
her an orphan even in childhood, had desoendad 
to her by right of inheritance, — was busy with her 
frame; or had the fearfal ksoiwledga that bad buiat 
so suddealy apoo bar, fliitgiag so deep a Aa io w apsn 
bar path, andanained the innnesaof bar aonatitotioB ; 
none oouM tall ; bat fiom that day feHb she bad aa- 
deigana a Uigbting change. The plagaaapet ap- 
peared, aad lokt of tha aaemf witbia, feom wboae . 
deadly tooth tbeia iaao eocape, when ooce it woaadi. 
Censuaptioo, however it may laeck its victim wi4i 
hope, most end ia despair ; ila touch is tha ating af 
death. Bat all who aaw, achnowledgM that, aa^ai* 
site as riie bad been befere^ tha sad, sweat Geraidiae 
Haaibapaod was aKNPa aaq uisile atilU Wbm felt tkat 
she bad baes deacived ; aa aap bad: sprang ap anid 
the flowers ia bar paradisa^ aad sba aouM iie>aar ttaad 
aa gladly and aa fearlaady as bafoiv: sfaa was cbaaged 
for evar ! In a lesser evil Ibera might have bean aan- 
soktien; bat in the present tfaera was noaa-^bar 
lover was fonwom. Oh ! the magia of tba wiamd 
love! Where were now dia innga% tha Ugb-plaeaa, 
and gloiy. 8ba was bow a thinking, iateUactnal wa- 
man, and die playful graeaa of earlier yaaw had sab- 
sided. The frolic laugh bad softened into tha rieb 
smile, and the voica, loshig its high aad glaeaoaie tone, 
as if bent down by a load of sweetness, thrilled Ibe 
hearer's soul. Shrinking like tha wild violet frani 
the gaze of the very sun. 

The days of the fair girl were iMimbered ; tha angal 
of death had demanded her in sacrifice, and was bwt 
waiting to claim his prey. Her eye had in it that 
glorious effulgence, which is so peculiarly the attribute 
of her fatal malady. Death was busy with her fhime ; 
life still lingered, but immortality seemed to have pat 
on some of the huee of that eternal morning, whose 
bloom and whose freshness speak not only for its last- 
ing existence, but for its holy purity. Her fece was 
pale as the pillow upon which she lay ; and so trans- 
parent, that the smallest vein might be traced. She 
was looking upon things that in a few short hours 
would vanish for ever. 

It was a lovely night ; the air was balmy, and the 
wind silent ; tho quiet, intense summer with its bird 
and flower, that minister by song and sweet to man's 
happiness. But it might not save the victim ; the man- 
date had been issued, the grave was yawning. There 
was a strange expression — an aspect not of earth ; 
such a light as might stream from an altar, a halo 
from heaven, around the brow of its most approved 
apostle. " Father," she murmured, " hear, oh, hear 
my dying prayer — ^forgive him— oh! forgive him; 
look down upon him in mercy ; spare him from ftr- 
ther transgression — ^he knew not what he did. And, 
oh God ! if it must be so— my salvation will I barter 
fjr his — I will pray for him at thy throne. He most 
not perish." The last words were scarcely audible ; 
the fiice was ghastly— the eye was glaxing feat, but 
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it rays fell upon the waited cheek, and the whole coun- 
tenance wore an awful, spelMike expTenion. There 
waa a Btniggling breath — a deep^rawn ngh—- the ar- 
ticulation of thoee lipa, late wo muiical, waa inaudible, 
hot they still moved ; the attenuated hands were still 
clasped, and raised heavenward — and thus she passed 
^■way. 

With no sweeping denuociatiou against the law pf 
love or the perversity of the human heart— without auy 
libel — without raising man to the elevation of greater 
ot leaser spirits— or without degrading the whole spe- 
cies to the whole level of this one, 1 will proceed, 

But a full m9nth had gone by since the death of 
Geraldine; De Wilton was again a suitor. He vvas 
again in love, ier in false hearts no flame is so easily 
kindled as falee passion. The lady, in the present in- 
Blance, was as unlike the former in feature as in dispo- 
sition. Roll back, thou tide of time. Image of lanthe, 
rise before my mind's eye, arrayed in all the majesty of 
womanhood ! Spirit of beauty, lend me your power 
to portray that dark-eyed maid ftithfully. 

There was a haughty grace, a rich and breathing 
beauty in her very movement. Her features were 
exquisitely moulded, and dark diamond-like eyes light- 
aned their bloom with the beams of light and chast- 
ened intellect «The white forehead was bold and 
bioad; the brow was contracted sternly, and the 
mouth was disdainful ; there shone the development 
of the decision of thought and feeling — it was beauti- 
fully written upon her lip. The rich hair lay gathered 
there in brilliant curls, deep as the hue of a ripened 
ehestnut But there was a something in that haughty 
air and strange withering eye, that told a tale of buiied 
ftaling, fearful when excited. There was that in the 
contour oi the face and the coune of the lips, that 
marked the thirsting of the inly spirit for revenge ; 
and the dark eye revealed, as through a glass, the 
restless search for hidden knowledge ; and there were 
traces of another natur»~the revealed beauty of thoee 
atrong afieciions that are inseparable with woman's 
destiny. 

lanthe had a lover. The young Beauchamp iiad 
fiom childhood been her afiianced. She was fond of 
Jiim, 'tis true, but she had a portion of coquetry inhe- 
tent in her nature, and having met with De Wilton, 
his flatteries had aroused her vanity. He had spent 
an hour with her, and could find no terms sufficiently 
itrong to express his admiration. Elated with the 
pride of conquest, she met her first love somewhat 
coldly. 

*' lanthe," said he, *' you have deceived me— yon 
love me not, or you could not thus wantonly trifle 
with my feelings. Methinks your engagement with 
me should be all-suflicient to prevent your fliriing 
with another. You must decide at once-^choose be- 
tween us — if my attentions have become troublesome, 
I shall at once withhold them.*' 

"As 3roa like, Mr. Beauchamp; since you have 
grown so strangely suspicious of late, wishing me to 
become a perfect recluse, I seriously and solemnly, 
nrge it as my unfeigned opinion, that 'twill be better 
for us both to part at once." 



"Nay, lanthe, you do me great injustice; i am 
much too proud of your beauty, to wish to exclude 
you from society ; but can you blame me lor allowing 
myself to be chagrined, when others, who have not 
such claims upon you as I have, receive so many 
smiles!" 

" I am not," she replied, haughtily, " in the mood 
to be lectured to-night. I shall but compiomise my 
dignity by listening to your conversation— it has al- 
ready bordered upon rudeness." 

A slight quivering of the lip, and the rapid flush on 
his face, betrayed, <br a moment, the strong eflbrt with 
which he had maintained his voice and language, but 
it was only for a moment ; with the same unnatural 
composure, he spoke : 

" Surely, lanthe, you will not stoke the destiny of 
your whole being, as well as mine own, upon the 
hasty purpose of such an hoar. Sit down with me, 
here, dear one, in this pleasant window-seat— we will 
talk it all over coolly and dispassionately, and I know 
you will take back those wild words of yours, lanthe 
is not certainly the proud, high-minded maiden I had 
deemed her, if the dignity and honor of her fair name 
is held thus lightly. How ihink you, a cold and im- 
partial world will read it ? — acd for a stranger, too ; 
has it come to this, and all for one who only dream* 
he loves you ?" 

A wrong chord had that lover touched. lanthe 
lifted her brow, and the dew which had trembled on 
her drooping lashes, melted away in the sudden light 
that sparkled in the fountains beneath. 

** 1 thank you — aye, I thank you, for those taunting 
words ; now can I nerve my heart again." She moved 
towards the door. 

He withdrew a ring from his finger, and said sadly, 
as he tendered it, ** As you doubtless have bestowed 
elsewhere the aflections yon have taken from me, it 
were better that the token should go with them also ; 
but, I pray you will still deign to wear the one, as tke 
memorial of a heart that nas irrevocably given, an^fk 
cannot be withdrawn thus lightly. Farewell ! if yoa 
live a little longer in this unloving world, there will 
come an hour, when you will mourn for the deep love 
you have this day flung from you." A movement, like 
the spiritless and leaden siir of instinct, led his steps 
outward, from the home of his long-treasured hopee. 

lanthe watched his receding figure, tilt it lost its 
distinctness, and became confused with the mass of 
shadows that lay on his path. She turned away ; bat 
her elastic spirit rase not up as it was wont ader a 
momentary depression. Her soul went down into the 
deep hours of memory— the bright, laughing days of 
other years cskne back again— it was all over— the 
fearful task was done. The smiles that lightened on 
her in her childhood — ^the voice that had reatrained 
the waywardness of her youth, was now unto her as 
perished thiiigs — the love that had never failed, had 
indeed been flueg from ber ; and now were the sweet 
enjoyments of life unto her as sealed treasures. The 
joyous ramble among the hills — the bright gatheringa 
around the dining hearth — it was a tale all told— a 
dream that had passed, and left nothing but its me- 
mory. She bowed her head and wept, long and bit- 
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teriyr Bat the lore of a young haaA u a thing of 
■tmnge power — hidden and mytterious power — that 
nooe dream of till the hoar of trial. '* ft it," she mar- 
mored, ** mm» fearful dream ,• parted ! we who haTe 
liTed together, ai it were, all the years of our life, to 
be parted thia moment, and for everf shall I never 
bear his voiee again, that has been the music of my 
whole life f But, the clioice was mine own ; may 
God be with him, and make bts days on earth bright 
and joyful, as mine shall from henceforth be desolate 
and wretched/' 

In an avenue of glowing tulips walked a young 
maiden in deep thought. Her ftce was pale, but 
there was fire, depth, and tenderness in her large, 
dark eye— a shade was upon her brow. She had 
parted in anger from the only being she really loved, 
and he had journeyed afar off A garden of rich 
flowers, whose thirsty chalices rose up to drink the 
earliest evening dew, shone around to glad her eye-» 
but oomibrt was a stranger within her bosom. 

A slight sound — a rustiing among the shrubs, caught 
her ear, and the eloquent blood leaped into her cheeks. 

'* Is it you, my fair lanthe f" and the speaker stood 

belbre her. '* I have been delayed, sweet one ; but a 

^ mo ment in your presence more than repays me. Rest 

Vfe^ired, I dearly love you^if you are quite alone, FJl 

^l^^r not," said she "there are none bat mute wit- 

^u*or many months, lady, I have known and loved 
yoif— your beauty has lent light to the world of my 
ex^enoe. Can you return my passion f 

#Pour it not upon me," she replied, " I merit it 
not — I wish it not— nurture it for another — but waste 
it not upon roe." 

** Speak not Qius," said De Wilton, for he it was, " I 
wiU cheriih it for the heart which is its citidcl — is 
your throne." 
^ She finished ; and in a sad. low, solemn, musical 
tone, she answered him. " Mr. de Wilion," she said. 
- 1 have listened to you, and all that remains, is for 
roe to answer you plainly and finally. I will be to 
yon a friend, even until death — will rejoice in your 
well-being, and take pride in your honor — all that I 
have been; this can I be— but — no more." Silence fel] 
over both — a deep and breathless gloom. It was broken 
by De Wilton. 

** I thank you, Miss Willooghby, for the honor of 
your friendship; you may, perchance, hear of me 
again — till then, farewell." In Icrs time than it has 
taken to write this, he was lost to view. 

* • * • • • 

Days— -weeks— months— nay, even years, had glided 
down the dark and deceitful current of Time into the 
deep and noiseless gulph of Oblivion. De Wilton had 
married, and was in prosperous circumstances. Beau- 
champ had relumed again to Kentucky ; all diflerences 
bad been settled between him and lanthe, and bappi- 
nesB seemed in store. Again there were the evening 
rambles — the presents of flowers— the fond, glowing, 
confiding outpourings of a manly spirit awake with 
the flDMt of all passions. The whispered tale nightly, 



with nought but the bright hosts of heaven above their 
heads, and the dull world asleep around. 

It was the evening twilight ; in her chamber aat 
the iair lanthe. Her flaming eyes glistened with un- 
natural lustre— her lip quivered — her nostrils distend- 
ed —her bands clenched. " Villain ! villain !" she ex- 
claimed aloud, " has it then come to this f True, tfaom 
did*st say, when last we met, * you may hear of ma 
again.' De Wilton — ^that tboa should'st have th« 
power to injure me thus ! Seduced by you, was 1 1 
Oh, God! that I should live to hear this! And m, 
fbnooth, yon waited until you might blight my fairest 
hopes— put a bar between me and my betrothed !" — 
Suddenly she raised herself, and said, with a look of 
ineflable scorn, ** thou hast inflicted a wrong which 
can only be cancelled with thy life— and by the hea- 
ven above me, that shall be the forfeit! That flame 
of vengeance, which is a part of the spirit that bunyi 
within me, may not expire. Oh ! that I could clolch 
thy dastard soul, and crush it, even -thus — thus!" Aa 
she spoke, she pressed her hands until the blood ooaed 
from beneath the nails. 

" He shall die !" she continued ;'< but not yet Oh, 
God ! oh, God ! how am 1 changed ! There stand* 
the fiend-phantom, beckoning' me on to destractioiw 
and by my wrongs— and by my hatred — and by the 
invincible spirit of reveogo, I will not fail to do hia>. 
bidding. My heart shall not betray me by its fiital 
softness; there is poison in my veins, and madness in 
my brain, and misery on my brow. Can I forgive t— 
can I Ibiget? Never! lanthe forget her hatred— 
her revenge! — ha! ha! ha!"— «nd tha chamber rang 
with her hysterical laughter. 

'* Almighty father !" she continued, casting her eyjlp^ 
to Heaven, ** have I not cause f Lot no compunctidm 
V 181 tings of remorse or irresolution stay me^ from 'fef 
purpose ! Has he not doomed me to shame— to eter- 
nal wretchedness ? My hopes, my joys, ray love, rof . \^ 
visions of felicity ! Blood — blood must atono forjUii^ 
This snake, this reptile, has bruised me feariiilly ^ h*. 
has planted thorns ujion the couch on which I had 
hoped to have rested ray head and heart together- 
traduced me in the eyes of the woHd-^poisoned the 
air which I breathe, and killed the sweet flowers that 
had sprung up in my path, and broken the talisman, 
the magic circle in which all my hopes of peace re- 
sided. And yet I mar the sanctity of my hatred, pro- 
fane the righteousness of my revenge, by this solikn 
qoy." 

Something of a soAer feeling stole 'over her heart 
as she entered another apartment, and was greeted by 
her lover. 

" r have waited long, my love ; 'twas scarcely kind 
to detain me thus ; but, lanthe, dearest lanthe, what 
has happened f Your looks stagger me." As bespoke, 
he took her hand, and attempted to press it to his lips* 

** Unhand me, Mr. Beauchamp ; what have I to d» 
with the vanities of love 7 My heart is shut to eveiy 
emotion save one ; attempt not to disturb the master 
passion, and to enthrone a fisebler in its place. He*- 
ven's lightning would blast me, if I thought of aught 
save revenge!" 
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■* flpetk— Bpeak, my girl ; ny toal gatps to know 
who has injured tine. Oh ! tm you ralna' your eter- 
nal salvation, keep me ao longer in auspense !" 

She recounted to him all— De WOton*! treachery, 
and ihe fearful raporit he bad circulated— 'With a 
cheek now flashing, now palo as roonDmenlal marUe. 

" Lore cannot blind me now," ah« continued ; " dear 
Frank, 1 cin aever wed yon. Is not my repoiation 
sinned by the Ibul breath of slandar f I am sank in 
the «yeB of the worM— they would scom year bride; 
nay, nay, it maat not be; I will bring ne reproach on 
tfaee. Were you, fer my aake» to be treated wilh 
o«Ht«mc4y, this heart would htrnk with rti lond of 
agony, for myself; I have prido 8idfeioot*fer^ 
ckanee, too mnch ; perebance, 'tis piiie that aetnalea 
ram mam," 

" Hear me, dear fanthe ; lifo withoot you would be 



** Paimie fcme," the aaid, eneifetically, " forget that 
then beat erv«r loved me, and thoa amy'tt be happy." 

** And do you deem/' he replied, with franHc im> 
patiance, ** that I can oceomptiih this I—that I can ier- 
get that, I have ever loved youf-^that I can forget 
ymf I will kfve— I vrill worship— I will walch-^ 
saive aveugiu yonr io|«rie»— and die ix you." 

«' Te« love me fondly as evarf" said slM,at kagtk. 

** A thonaend times more forvmHly, wow that tbon 
naad'at my love. Pat it to the teat." 

** I might ask too much. Consider welL" 

- Nttme it-^f it be my life, I will willingly avr> 
lender it.** 

** Will yon awear a aolemn, budiag oath, that if 1 
wed you, you will do my bidding f" 

" So help me God, I will ! I swear, before thee, 
attd ta the face of heaven's majesty, that I will do 
more even than thou may'st require of me !" 

lanthe became the wife of Beauchamp, and never 
had she cause for regretting it. One only cloud pass. 
ed over their felicity. Alas! alas! that misery and 
nadnem wiU intrude and breathe into the ears of 
plnasure the hamher but tmer leamne of pain. What 
oenld 4doBd the fatore of the wedded pair ? Belh 
vpsre in the flower ef their age, and iheir personal ap- 
pawaaoe was sneh as mnst have ckimed approbmiaii 
evmi ftam an emmj. The form and features of each 
were feasailLable for beanly, and yet were finely eo»> 
tinsled with each other. The pale foee^ bine aye, and 
iMMriean penon of the one, was strongly oppoaed to 
the dark, fiery eye, and small figure of the other. 

Tie evemng. Between the two a oenversatioo of 
iatOBBa ioterast appeared to be passing. 

*' Dry those tears, my sweet wife ; have I net sworn 
to peril body and soul for thy aake, and would'at thou 
now deler me from my purpose t" 

" I aeek not to deler you," she replied, ** but regret 
dmi I may not deal the blow, and save yonr precious 
lifo. Had I not crossed your path, yon need not have 
been nipped in spring-tide, as by an untimely blaat ; 
you Bsight have been for los^ yean, bleming and bleas> 
ed." 

** Earth for me, lanthe, has no attractions ; thou art 
the dear ark within which all my happfaieas abides." 



hfiyy. 
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A ckiud came o'er his brow, aa he groaped her head, 
and said, in a su pp resa ed tone, ** Should I not rotumr 
mourn not, my love, but think of thine iajuriee." An 
he spake these words, he parted the lochs en her foir 
forehead, gazed on her fondly, and imprinted a linger^ 
ing kim upon her lipa. Then apringing out of tbm 
room, he waved his hand Co the loyely mourner, and 
prooeeded at a rapid paoe f«em their dwelling. 

Night Mill hung in lovelineas and rich alarligfaiove* 
the city ; silenee was there, and deep sleep: forit vran 
long after midnight The latest loiterer had d isa p 
peared from the streets ; even the voice ef debauch 
waa stilled in iie own hennis, for the rich and $he 
poor had gone to their tepoae. A alow and 
foeiBiep echoed ihffoagh the aliU street, 
fur he it was, soon reached the reaidenee of De Wil- 
ton, and knaeked long and loudly. De Wilien leaped 
ffom hti bed, and came down in haa night-dotheni 

•* Wfao^" he desumded, aa he opened the doer, 
" bfcaks thus upon my rest!" 

He retreated several paces, as Iheogh he had aeem 
a specite; his fooe assumed the ghastly hse of death* 
while every limb quivered with astoniahaBent and foar» 
as the yght foU fnll upon the figure of Beauchamik 

** What is your business, sir f I know you nou' 

The fooe of Beanoh a mp became awoUen with finjr. 

'•liar ! My business is death !" 

" I am ignorant, sir, of ever having ioji;re|L; 
at yQva handa I deserve not auch treatment.*^' 

** You have not iiyored me f" he continued, 
a fiend-like smile played about bis lips ; " yo(h 
done me no wroog ?— 4iiou Uest !— forget pou lanti 
You have dishonored, by report, my wife— branded 
her with infomy—and yet — you know me notl" BT 

"I am innocent of the crimes with which *^^ 
charge me, but if you wait a proper time, I'll fi99 
you the satislactiott of a gentleman." * 

** Say'st. thou so !" he exclaimed ; ** go, then, and 
prepare the way for me— take the rewanf of thy ma- 
rits!" 

As he spoke, he lodged the contents of a pistol aa 
Wilton's breast ; there was hot one sound moie— hia 
groan— as, with the ball in hie heart, he rolled aa 
dying convokions at the foet of his mudeier' 

** Lie there^ thou foul slave, and let; thou haitdiad 
for thy crime, and I am comforted. I have been tkm 
minister of divine justice, which, existing before ntt 
law, strikes the criminal in his most trustioghoWyond 
proudly vindicates Heaven, without the lardy fiMmtoli* 
ties of man. lanthe ■ dear lanihe— -thou artaveoged." 

Beauchamp was arrested for the murder of Dm 
Wilton; tried, found guilty, and sentenoe of dagtii 
pamed upon him. It was the eve of his exeentioa ; 
prayem and entreatias had prevailed, and lanthe won 
permitted to stay wiih her husband. The jaile^^ )p 
pity, tramgreased his orden, and left them alone. 

** lanihe ! do not weep, nor look upon me with sneh 
sorrow ; my. heart aches to see your teais.'' At thaen 
words lanihe avosoi and embracing her husband, aaid 
aomething in his ear. Beauchamp bit bis Up, which 
quivered with emotion, and his eyes glistened with 
te^ of j<^ that could not be repressed. " Oh .' Oed I 
and is it so f These falters, and this dungeon, nad 
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their oueful v^aleh to keep from me each iin|»leioent 
of deetb, mmy not aebieTe Ibcir niainph; ami « 
po*iQD ; any thing bnt the ignominioot rope." 

*'ThiDk'et thou, my husband, I had no proud scorn 
of a maletetor's death, te furnish such a triumph for 
oar enemica ; I have conceived a purpose, the execu- 
tion of which, while it daisies the heated imaginalioo 
by the fortitude which it demands, must not yield to 
the aolicitations of love, nor the weak and unfortu- 
nate cravings of fainting nature,, which, in the hour 
of death, might ravenously hunger for life. I can 
count now the hooi* batween nw and the gtave, and 
thank heaven for the despatch. Yesterday the terrors 
of 4«ith weia «fon am, hecaow in my heart there 
atiU lingered the gladness whtck whispered lo it : llie 
light ia sweet, and it is a pleasant thing to behold the 
Bon; bot to-day the terror is gone, we die together." 
She ooold restrain her tears ix> longer. She wept 
biUerly, bixterljr— ^e wept, for her heart else would 
have banc. Beaucfaamp did not appear shacked, bat 
adfeasd the pamionate flood of waeping to faav« vent; 
and then, with a caress, he drew her to hip side. 
There was a moment's silence, and thbn they talked — 
ay, of daath " the death of both{ and it was a relief 
to do ao; the weight was removed that had tong presa- 
ed an the heart of each— the weight of unoommnni- 
caled thonght. The veil was now removed — they 
eaw the yawamg abym ; ihey spoke of their hopes — 
\ this world — in the next She, who but a mo- 
Tbefoit was all teaia, towerad in the strength of 
i; her very natwa aaamad to have re- 
ceived >a. sudden exaltatiatt; her voiee was rich, 
sdenmi nM>Mn^prRk\ ; and her eye penetrated with 
an agooisiDglffenness. ** Come, oome, dearest," said 
lanthe, in an dttcouraging and playful tone, as she 
fondly placed one hand npoa his knee, one arm en- 
circling hia neck, the other removing the hair from 
his banmif for & aad, which she aflhctionately kissed. 
^ If yoa knew, my own dear, dear husband* how 
welcome death would be^f given at yoor haada; 

r Isved, l^ed hashaad, that ye« will 
She tAned npon him an eye 

[Ifaint to be.laied on, shaded by iis 

inant^ handsome, proud, fiarce^ 

/bonntenanee, and strove to penetrate 
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' aaid he, and his fine eyas soflbsed 
) spoke, " desire diet the cop of grief, 
>nnnepwafilyoverchaiged? Hay, nay, 
lairilia^tliiranf Ml ha.** ShaaDtveaCad— harpnyma 
ov ar e oanrf^ym ix>t His free wore the hoe of deaUi 
^hut he struggled violently with his foel- 
^mfaig^ apparently calm and tranquil 
, as Ab leaned forward in breath* 
ItKMi to hear, **8wear by all my hopea 
af miniLy, yea ciie not by my hands.** 

flha looked at him moomfiilly ; " I am answered," 
tka mid, '' I am aatiafiad with my Ata ; 'las nothing 
bat a atonny clood— I thdl aeon sleep etenml rest 
Tott hmm ealeoiaaad fliiasJy; by no other feeling* 
hna, hare ia my triomph!" As she spoke she drew 
out of her bosom a poniard, and kissing it, sakL **n- 
eaive my thaaka— thoa art the victor. And now. 




thou base-born earth, yield a resting-place for her who 
baa too long endorsd lifo's fettsrs." As she spoke 
these words, the blade glittered in the air, and waa 
instantly sheathed in her bosom. Her foce waa 
siaMlii^ly pale, her icy lips betraying ao mote aig» 
of human blood beneath ihan if ihey had been chisel- 
led from the white marble ; but in her' eye there 
turned a light so deep and intense as to make then 
at once beautiful and terrible to look upon. She 
raised her head, and fell bathed with blood at the feet 
of her husband. 

TiembliBg with anotiDB, he aiooaeded in drawuig 
(he dagger Irom her bosom ; she turned towarda him/- 
her foce illumiDalad with a ndiant smile, fivtn aa 
she gansd, Ae w a a p a a, reeking with her beat bkx)d» 
was struck with a short quick stroke in his breaat. 
He tottered towarda her, and raised her in his arms^ 
and clung round her as though affection could wraatJa 
with death; kissed her cheeks, and aobbed upon that 
besoro where so oft he had aeatlad ia lava. " Brnnk* 
champk'* she said ihinily, " where art thoa; eaoM aaat 
me, love, that my eyea may see thee, ere they giow 
dark for ever." She looked, without shrinking, at the 
ghastly wound ia hia aide, in which the dagger stili 
remained, and fiom which his life blood was flowing, 
and mixing with her own, in one purple stream ; and 
extending her hand slowly, drew his and put it around 
her waist. •* If thou know'st how sweet it it to die by 
the side of him we love; nearer— nearer — I am thine, 
sweet, thina— my fiist— laal— and only love." 

The djriag man mised himself slowly up; " theia^ 
diere, be not afraid to lean on me, lanthe, this heart 
that beats beneath thine own will not break until yoa - 
are at rest; it is a sure, tender stay." She had drawa 
down her foce close to hia— >** My e>eB grow dim— • 
the room wfairla— the damps of the tomb are aattling 
on my brow ; I hear the rusbiqg of the wiop of the 
angel of death; cloaer, love— -doaar.** - taathe," ha 
mumnuad, ** do you hear amI It ia I! i! jmir lu»> 
bead; a^ lips am psaased la y o a w m y aNaadiaf 
fondly round year aaek." 

With a last cflbrt Ae opened her ftat»failfa^g eyaa 
a smile passed acrom her foce. ** I am thine, in— in 
death." Slamlylha body saDk-«[id mike tetwvda 
tre mh ia d upon bar Upibhar aaal escaped; she stiiiad 
aa mere; bat the ataile rem a ined femd aa befora, anA 
the gloied eye turned apon h&m whom she loved bat 
too wall. He pressed his lips (a the cM clay, whia- 
pared ** I ooom, balavad," and thalamic af life ai> 
pirad. 

« For they loved in ihair lives, and ia thflir4«a& duf 
ahaU not be divided." 



When the jailor a at at a d tha aeD,im fonad the on- 
happy pair lying almoat laehed in caeh othera annk 
A mound of green earth marked their reeling ^laei. 
Yean have n^ed away ; bat lanthe'a dasding beaaty* 
her noUe sentimenta, her loaohing hiatoiy. eannofr— 
may not be forgotiaa. They left no kmdred; bat 
their hiaiory has beaa toU ia aiany a plaoa^ fiom Iha 
far,soath, even to die finaen north ; there ia aoarcely 
a baarth that has not ze-echoed 
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Charleston, S. C. beseiged by the English under Sir Henry Clinton. ^ 

Bonaparte revoked the portion of the Berlin Decree which aflected the Commerce of theU.* 
U. S. Revenue Schooner, Gallatin, blown up in the harbor of Charleston, S. C. 
Commencement of the War between the United States and the Winnebagoea and other In- 
dian tribes. 
Juan Ponce De Leon landed upon the shores of Florida, in latitude of thirty degrees and eight 

minutes. 
Date of William Penn's First Proclamation to the people of Pennsylvania. 
A new Charter granted lo Pennsylvania by William Penn. 

Bom, in Lancaster County, Pa. David Ramsay, an eminent physician and popular historian. 
U. S. Frigate, Alliance, Captain Barry, captured Briiish Frigate Mars, and Sloop Minerva. 
The Federal Constitution adopted by Kentucky. ^ 

The Mint of the United Slates established at Philadelphia. 
Treaty between Creek Indians and the United States ratified by U. S. Senate, whereby tbe 

Creeks resigned all their lands east of the Miasissippi. f/ 

Treaty of Amity and Commerce between Sweden and United States negotiated 4^ 

Franklin. 
Several American Privateers and Letters of Marque captured in the Chei 

English Schooners and Barges. 
Riot at Toledo, on the ground in dispute between the States of Ohio and Micfaii 
The heaviest fall of Snow at St Louis, Missouri, ever known. 
Henreich Hudson sailed from Amsteidam on his third voyage, wherein he 

York Bay and the North River. 
Bom, at Philadelphia, William White, episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
Marquis Lafayette embarked from France for the purpose of offering his assistance to U. & 
Died, at Worcester, Mass. aged 82, (saiah Thomas, LL. D. 

Died, at Boston, aged 62, Thomas Minns, Editor of New England Palladium for thiifj^-six yesia. 
The British made an unsuccessful attempt upon St. Jago de Cuba. '^w 

Nantucket Island plundered by the Refugees and Briiish. ^ ^^ 

Ratification, at Washington, of Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation betfMBJ. S.of 

America and U- P. of Mexico. ^K^ 

British Ship, Glasgow, 20 guns. Captain T. Howe, engaged the American Fleet of five vesMb, 

mounting 82 guns, oommanded by Commodore Hopkins, for three houra, and escaped. 

The Tender to the British Ship was captured. 
The First meeting of the First Congress under the Federal Constitution, took place at New Toik. 
The French Privateer, Revance de Cerf, burnt at Norfolk, Virginia. 
Lewiston, Delaware, bombarded by the British Frigate, Belvidera, for nearly twenty houn; 

but little iiyury ensued. 
The Americaw confined in the prison at Dartmoor, England, were fired upon by dw gnardj 

several killed and vrounded. The Prince Regent publicly censured the 8oklieiy,.tin 

ofifered aonoitiea to the families of the sufferers, which oflfor was dediMd., , ,^ 
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Joseph White, aged 81, a wealthy merchant, of Salem, Maw. aMaaaiDated in hit bed. 

Lord Chatham, while advocating the interesta of America in the Home of Lorda, fainted, 

and was conveyed to his house, where he shortly aHerwards died. 
Twenty Vessels burnt by the British at Pettipang Point on the Connecticut river. 
Dangerous Negro Riot at St. Inigoes. St. Mary's County, Maryland. 
Died, at Philadelphia, of apoplexy, aged 73, James Brown, M. C. and Minister to France. 
Bom,*at Lebanon, Conn. William Williams, one of the Signers of the Dec. of Independence. 
U. S. Ship. Hyder Ally, 16 guns, captured the British Ship, General Monk, 39 guns. 
Great Fire at New Orleans^ 107 Houses burnt 
Sir Richard Granville, with seven ships, sailed from England as Governor of Sir W. Raleigh's 

new Colony of Virginia. 
Charles 1. by Proclamation, confirmed to Virginia the exclusive supply of the British Markei 

with Tobacco. 
Died, at Georgetown, D. C. aged 47, Richard Slaflord, M. C. from North Carolina. 
The Brig. Billow, lost upon Ragged Island, N. S. and 137 persons, all on board, perished. 
The Steam Boat, Brandy wine, burnt near Memphis, Tennessee. Upwards of 110 lives loat 
Martin Priog, the discoverer of the Rivers and Harbors of Maine, sailed, with two ships, fitm 

£ngtaiid, on his first Voyage to America. 
James I. of England, granted a Patent lor the possession of the two Carolinas, amgning all 

the land between Halifax and Cape Fear, to Sir Thomas Gatea and his aasDciatea. 
An arbitrary Special Commisssion appointed in England lor the Government of the New 
England Colonies. s^.-^g 

Died, near New York, aged 78/ Horatio Gates, a celebrated American General. Ha wa» 

bom in England. 
Louisiana formed into a State, and admitted into the Federation. 
Bank of United States chartered by Congress, with a capital of 35,000,000 of dollars. 
Lafayette Theatre, New York, destroyed by Fire. 
Died, at St. Augustine, Florida, aged 43. Captain Jacob Schmuck, a native of Pennsylvania, 

and a distinguished Officer in the late War with England. 
Ellen Jewett, a prostitute, murdered in a house of ill fame, at New York. 
Died, at Gretna Green, N. C. Willis Allston, member of Congress during 18 years. 
First Mayor, (S. Powell) of Phila. elected by the Aldermen under the new Act of IncorporatMNi. 
Died, in Tntnel County, Georgia, James Thomas, in his hundred and thirty-fourth year. 
Four British Barges captured in Hampton Roads. 
Violent Tornado at Springfield, Ohio. 
Born, in Hanover County, Virginia. Henry Clay. 
Joshua Huddy, Captain of a Blockhouse under Toms' River, N. J. hanged without a trial, for 

defending his station against the Refugees under Captain Lippincolt- 
Died, at Pentonville, near London, England, N- G. Dufief, author of** Nature Displayed," and 
the French Pronouncing Dictionary. He was, for a long time, a resident of Philadelphia. 
Died, at Philadelphia, aged 77, William Rawle, an eminent Lawyer. ^: 

Died, at Lowell, Mass. aged 46. Kirk Booth, celebrated Traveller, Engineer, and Manufiusturer. 
Died, at Freedom, Beaver County, Pa. aged 67, General Abner Lacock, M. C. 
Born, at Shad well, in Albemarle County, Va. Thomas Jefferson, one of the Signers of the 

Declaration of Independence, and third President of the U. S. 
General Lincoln and 500 men, when surrounded by 2000 British troops, at Bound Brooke 
near Brunswick, N. J. forced his way through the enemy's columns, and escaped, with 
the loss of 60 men killed and missing. 
Rioting in New York, on account of the indecent exhumatwn of various dead bodiao, for 

anatomical purposes. Several lives lost. 
Navigation of the Black Sea opened to American vessels. 
Died, at Kaskaskia, Illinois, Shadrach Bond, the first Governor of that State. 
New Hampshire, dreading the penis of anarchy, joined with Massachusetts; the first step 

to the foundation of the United Colonies of New England. 
A Party of American Cavalry surprised by the English at Monk's Comer, and 35 men slain 

or captured. 
General Washington, while on his Farm, at Mount Vernon, received the news of bis electioD 

to tho Presidency of the United States. 
Died, at Hartford, Conn, aged 51, Dr. Samuel Hopkins, physician and litterateur. 
The Embargo Act of December, 1813, repealed hy the Congress of U. S. 
Great Fire at Cumberland, Maryland. Seventy-one dwellings burnt. Loss, 270,000 dolUis. 
Awful Storm throughout New England. 
The proprietaries of East and West Jersey surrendered to Queen Anne ; it has since been 

but one government, under the title of New Jersey. 
The first Theatre in Philadelphia opened for Dramatic Amusements, at the comer of first the 

Alley above Pine street. 
Thfe British Pickets at Bonum Toury, N. J. driven in by a party of Pennsylvania and Jeney 

Militia, and several prisoners taken. 
Fort Walson, on Wright's BlofiT, S. C. inveeted by Generals Marion and Lee. 
Died, in London, England, Dr. Alexander Gordon, a Scotch botanist and physician. He lived 
many years at Charleston, S. C. and devotod his days to the exemplification of the ani- 
mal and vegetable tribes of North America. 
A British Squadron anchored in the Patapsco river, within sight of Baltimore. 
Died, at Baltimore, Rollin C. Mallary, member of Congress from Vem^nt. ^qqJp 
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Henrcich Hudson sailed on bis last voyage. He was sent adrift in a small boat, by a matixiDiU 

crew, and never again heard uf. 
Bom, in Somerset Ca, Md.,SamueI Chase, one of the Signers of the Declaration of IndepflDdence. 
Bom at Westminster, London, Geoiige Frederick Cooke, a celebrated Actor. He died in New 

York, 1812. 
The first Newspaper published in Georgia (the Georgia Gaxette) by James Johnson, Saivannah. 
Died, at Philadelphis, aged 84, Dr. Benjamin Franklin, the celebrated Philosopher and States- 
man, and Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Convention between Russia and the United States of America, negbciated at St. Petersbarig. 
Died at Philadelphia, aged 32, Dr. John D Godman, an eminent lecturer tmd writen Boin 

at Annapolis, Md. 
Mexican Brig of War captured by the U. S. Sloop of War, Natchez, as a retaliation for the 

capture of six American vessels, illegally taken by the Mexicans. 
Died, at Wasbington, D. C. aged 80, Joseph Auderaon, Revolutionary OfEcer, M. C. and First 

Comptroller of the Treasury. 
Died, near Wood ville. Miss, aged 36, Henry Vose, of the Small'Pox, a distinguished litterateur. 
The Boslonians confined their arbitrary Governor XAndros) and Council, and declared for the 

Prince of Orange. 
Commencement of the Insurrection in New England against the power of Charles Ilk 
The British evacuated Camden, S. C. after burning their baggage and stores, and public 

buildings ; they left the wounded prisoners, and their own wounded behind them. 
Died, at Boston, Mass. aged 72, George Cabot, Statesman. Bom at Salem, Mass. 
The Indemnity Bill passed the French Chamber by a Vote of 289 against 137. 
Bom, at Newtown, near Boston, Roger Sherman, one of the Slgnen of the Deci of Independence. 
Battles of Lexington and Concord, Massachusetts. 
The Independence of the U. S. of America acknowledged by Holland. 
The Proclamation of the total cessation of hostilities between the United Stataa of America 
and Great Britain-, read in the Ameriean camp, by the order of General WashiDgtoo — 
this day completing the eighth year of the War. 
Died, in Philadelphia, aged 68, Dr. Bei\jamin Rush, one of the Signers of the Dedaiation of 

Independence. 
General Jackson. President of the United States, dissolves his Cabinet at Washington 
The Boiler of the Steamboat Tricolor burst at Wheeling. Eight persons killed. 
James Carter, Discoverer of the St Lawrence and the Canadas, sailed from St Mialoee, on his 

Voyage of Discovery. 
The younger Winthrop (John) obtained from King Charles 11. a fiivorabln patent fos Con* 

nectlcttt 
Died, on board Ship, but in sight of his native land, Joaiah Quincy» Jr. aged 31, a odehmted 

Revolutionary Statesman. 
General Putnam arrived in Concord, having ridden one hundred miles on one horse, in 18 

hours, to join the American army. 
Died, at Washington, D. C. George Clinton. Vice Preaident of the U. S. and fisst Governor of 

New York, after the Revolution. 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, destroyed by Fire. 
Sir John Copley, a Bostoniaa bom, created Lord Lyndhurst, and appointed Lord ChnnoeUor 

of England. 
Died, at Webster, Mass. aged 67, Samuel Slater, the fint Manufacturer In Cotton in the U.S. 
The early ColonisU of Afiiryland placed an aet on their Statute Book for the Encoungement 

of Religious Freedom. 
U. S. Sloop of War, Frolic, captured by British Frigate. Orpheus and Schooner Shelbnme. 
The Boiler of the Steam Boat. Chief Justice Marshall, burst at Newbuif , N. T. and 15 per- 
sons killed. 
Died, in Lincoln County, N. C. Hutchins G. Burton, late Governor of N. C. and M. C fiom 

1819 to 1824. 
Battle of San Jacinto, in Texas. Santa Anna, the President of Mexico, captured by Texian 

troops, under General Houston. ? 

Admiral Celigny's second Colony of Huguenots, under Laudonniere, departed irom France to 

the shores of Florida. 
Proclamation of American Neutrality between France and England, by order of Bresident 

Wa8hington,'on account of the French Revolution. 
Died, at Lancaster, Pa. Judge John Joseph Henry, a Revolutionary Officei; 
The Albion Packet Ship, from New York, wrecked off the Old Head of KiDsa]e,on the liidi 
Coast Ail the crew and many of the passengers lost : among the latter was General 
Lefebre Desnouettes. 
Splendid Aurora Borealis in different parts of the United States. 

Died at Milledgeville, Ga. aged 71, General David Brady Mitchell, late Governor of Georgia. 
The Custom House at New York closed by the interference of Captain Sears, and Venels 
prevented sailing to Boston, Quebec, Newfoundland, and Georgia. Philadelphia pur- 
sued the same course. 
Fort Watson, S. C. captured by Generals Marion and Lee, with 114 prisoners. 
Died, at Thetford, Vt aged 84, Asa Burton. D. D. an eminent divme. 
The first Newspaper published in Massachusetts (The Boston News Letter) by John Camp* 
bell. It was also the first Anglo-.American Newspaper, and was the only one paUiifaed 
in the American Colonies for upwards of fifteen years. 
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Bora, at Cork, rrakad, Tiionn AddJs Emmttt, th* celebrated Patriot He died at New 

York, in 1837. 
Ameriean Privateer, SurpriBe, 10 guns, captured the English Brig, Katonaoff, 13 guns. 
Great Foot Race on Union Couiaey Long Island, N. Y. Henry Stannard, of Conn., one of ten 

cempetiiors, ran ten mileo* twelve seooods within an boor. 
The peofde of Baltimorev upon bearing the news of tlie Battles of Laxinftoa and Conooid, 

seized upon 1500 stand of arms in the Magazines. 
LafayetiD arrived in America, and landed at Charleston, 8. C. 
Two thousand British troops landed at Fairfield, in Connecticut, and inarched to Danbuiy, 

wiuch they plundered and burnt on the succeeding day. 
Battle af Hobkirk's Hill, near Camden, N. C. The Americins, under General Gieene, w«e 

defeated by the British, under Lord Rawdoa. 
Petersburg, Virginia, captured by the British. 
The Sentence of Death pronounced on General Hull, by the Verdict of the Court Btetlal, 

remitted by the Prasident. 
Admiral Sir Aleiander Coebrane issued a Proelamation deelaring the whole of the AoeiiaBii 

Ceaat iA m atade of blockade. 
General Jackson took forcible poesessioii of the Spanish Poet at St. Marks, Florida* to hold ft 

during the Seminole War. 
Died, at Raleigh, N. C. aged 40, Jonaihu P. Cuihing, Pnaident of Hampden Sjrdney Collegt, 

Vermont. 
The nnlbrtunate ** Roanoke'' Colony, induding the first female emigronti to America, niM 

from England. 
Captain Newport's Squadron, containing the first Colony of Emigrants that remained in Vi^ 

ginia, including the celebrated Captain Smith, eptered the Chesapeake Bay. 
Petenbuig, Virginia, nearly destroyed by fire. 
The commencement of the celebrated Stage of Fort Meigs, en the moalli of the Mfcinnet, 

Ohio; it was this day invested by the British and Indiana 
Two Vessels, belonging to Sir W. Raleigh, sailed from EngUnd lor the purpose of colnniiing 

America-— th^ landed at North Ciuolina. 
Aboat.3500 fire-arms delivered to the British General, Gage, by the Bottoniani. 
The Inhabitants of the Atlantic Cities and Sea Pbrts, recommended b^ Congresa to renovB 

their eflbots firon the dangerv and efaances of War. • 
The British severely harassed by the Americans in their retreat fiton Danbniy, Conn. Ge- 
neral WoQster and Dr. Attwater mortally wounded. 
The Briiisft, under General Arnold, land at Osbom, on tha Jamer River, Ya. and deotxoy at- 

veral Merchant Ships, Brigantinea, and a large numbsr of sraoIIHr timoI^ with OMBgr 

▼aluable cargoes of flour, tobacco, Ac 
York, Upper Canaida, taken by the Americans, led by General Pike, who was killed by thn 

ezploaktt of the Magazinn. 
Died, at Saoo, Moine, aged 44, Miyor General Cyrus Kin g — b rot h e r to Rufue Kingr 
The act lor the removal of the Indian Tribea west of the Misttasippir p ap ed tha Senate #f 

the U. 8. by a vote of 37 to 30^ 
Died, in Logan County, Ohio, aged 83, General Simon Kentnn, a oomponron of Col. Boone in 

the eeriy exploration of the Weetem WiMemeoi. 
The Indians defeated near Fort Brooke, in Florida, by U. S. troopo. 
Graol Fire at Detroit, Michigan Seventy bnildings destroyed. 

Bom, in Westmoreland Conn^, Va» Jaaaee Menme, the fiAh Presideat of the Uniled States. 
The British defeated on the Plains of Abraham, near Quebec, by the French and Indiana 

with the loss of 1000 killed, and the whole of their artillery. 
Died, at Pittobuig, Pa. Thomas Hutchins, a Revolutionary Officer, and Qeqgrapher Geneni 

of Pennsylvania. 
Spesutie Island, near the head of the Cheeapeake, oceapied by €00 British troopo. 
American Privateer, York Town, eaptured English Brig, Avery. 
Bom, in Connecticut, Oliver Ellsworth, Statesman and Judge, 
The Storehouses at Frenchtown, Cheeapeake Bay, burnt by the English, under Admird 

Cockbum. 
U. & Frigate, Essex, Captain D. Porter, captured the British Ships Montezuma, Pbliey, and 

Georgiana. 
The British Sloop of War, L'Epervier, captured by U. S. Sloop of War, Peacock, Captain 

Warrington ; 138,000 dollars were on board L'Epervier. This vessel was sent, in 1815, 

with the Americans released front the Algerine prieons^ but never was heard of- 
Died, at Long Island, aged 73. Rufus King, Statesman. 

Charles I. issued a Proclamation forbidding the emigration of Puritans to the shores of America. 
The British, under General Arnold, destroyed at Manchester and Warwick, Va.all the stores, 

flour and tobacco magazines, rope walks, tan houses, mills, and ships on the stocks and 

in the riyer. 
George Washington inaugurated the first President of the U. S. of America. 
Louisuna ceded by France to the U. S. for the sum of 60,000,000 of franca-H»e-third of 

which was to be repaid os indemnity to the citizens of the United States, fur spoliatioan 

prior to 1800. 
Died, at Andover, Mass. Samuel Abbott, philonthmpist 
Great Fire at New York. . Seventy houoes burnt. 
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OhX wlukt pleasure I l&ave wltb thcef 

0>er tl&e gladsome water to roamt 
My spirit expands with a Joyous glee. 

And exults o*er Its oeeaa lioiae* 
But tbe feelings and thoughts that eonTerse heept 

With my soul, can ne^er he told| 
Then speed we home, my gallant har^n>« < 

Speed home o'er the raging maint 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 



CHARCX)AL SKETCHES: or, SCENES IN A METROPOLIS. By Joseph C Neal. On$ Fofawe, 
unik lUuttrationti, by D. C. Johnson. Carey and Hart. 

It is with feelings of much satiBfaction diat we presenl to our readers a notice of the most oeiginal work 
of the day. It is a pocket cyclopedia of honest, sensible fan, extracted, with Cervantic skill, Irom. the most 
QDproiciaiBg subjeets ; indeed, Mr. Neal eihibiCs a large portion of the talent of the author of don Quixote 
in developing ilie adrentures-of a wgtibmd mgfd. Were we to say otf that we opine lespectfing the merits 
of the volnme befiire us, we should be suspected of dealing largely in wholesale puflferyrbut we intend to 
mi^e our readers of th« same favorable opinion beiora we arrrre at the end of ode remaiiML In the first 
phne, we congratulate Mr. Neal upon the perfect originality, of his design and exeevtion ; he has intfodueed 
us to sone dozen of new acquaintances of rare mark and worth ; fellows who speak epigrams in prose, and 
know it not — who snarl satire of the keenef t edge, and mutter aphorisms of philosophy and apothegms of 
Borelity in the choieest Dorie used by our medem Athenians. The humois and eiratit wanderings- of the 
son of GarganMM and his band of eccantricsi weie not depioled in more quaint phraaecdogy^— ^ree from the 
' remotest taint of vulgarity, but rich in fiinciAil and ludicrous conceits. If Mr. Neal picked ap the idea of this 
exquisite drollery in the quiet quadrangles of our quaker city, then " wisdom crieth out in our streets, and 
none regardelh her," except the fortunate ooncocter of this most marvellous book. 

<' Charcoal Sketches," we believe, is the first specimen of Mr. Neal's literary talents in book shape ; he has 
long been celebrated as a eootribntor to some of our principal periodicals, and has won golden opinions in the 
exeseistf of his editorial dmies*; we aiv therefore glad to receinm his " Shetehes" in their pssaant agreeable 
form, and cordially recommend them- to the inmiediate perusal Of our readers. Selections fkom the " Scenes in 
a Metropolis" have already appeared in print; and the avidity with which they were copied into ey^tf psper 
in- every state, evidences the appreciation of the puUie, and foretells the popularity of the book beiote i» 
We pereeive that the published portsen has undergone material revision, fresh ** Scenes" have been added, 
and large accessions made to the characteristic developments. 

We are al a loss where to mark our quotations^whether to give entire the history of one of the heiDflSr or 
to set down a parcel of varietiea at random^ Heie ia a passage of infinite whim : — 

It was past the noon of night, and the greater part of those who had beds to go to» had retired to rest 
Light after light had ceased to flssh from the windows, and every house was in darkness, save whe^e a iaindy 
burning candle in the attic told that Sambo or Dinah had just finished labor, and was about enjoying the 
•weets of repose, or where a fitful flashing through the Ian light of an entry door hinted at the fhcr ihat yenng 
Hopeful was still abroad at his revels. It seemed that the whole city and liberties were in bed, and the 
active imagination of the aotitary stroller through die streets could not avoid painting the scene. He figoced 
to himself the two hundred thousand human creatures who dwell within those precincts, lying pione upon 
their couches— couches varied as their fortunes, and in attitudes more varied than either — some, who aaa 
careless of making a figure in the world, with their knees drawn op to their chins ; the haughty and osten- 
tatious stretched out to their foU extent ; the aaU>itious, the sleeping would-be Cesars, spread abroad like the 
eagle on a sign, or a chicken split for the gridiron, each hand and each foot reaching toward a different point 
of the compass; the timid rolled up into little balls, with their noses just peeping from under the clothes; and 
die valiant with clenched fists and bosoms bare — for character manifests itself by outward sign% both m our 
sleeping and in our waking moments; and if the imagination of the speculative watcher has ears as well as 
eyes, the varied music which proceeds from these two hundred thousand somnolent bodies will vibrate upon 
his tympanum— the dulcet flute-like snoring which melodiously exhales from the Phidian nose of the sleeping 
beauty; the querulous whining of the nervous papa; the^warlilss startling snort of maturo manhood, ringing 
like a trumpet call, and rattling the window glass with vigorous fury; the whistling, squeaking, and grunting 
of the eccentric; and, in fine, all the diversified sounds with which our sace choose to accompany their 
sacrifices to Morpheus. 

** Undeveloped Genius" is well depicted. 

** How is it," said he — ** how is it I can't level down my expressions to the comprehension of the vulgar, 
or level up the vulgar to a comprehension of my expBessions? How is it I can*t get the spigot out, so mj 
verses will run clear? I know what I mean myself^ but nobody else doea^and the impudent editors say 
it's wasting room to print what nobody understands. I've plenty of gsniui^^lotB of it, fur I often want to cut 
my throat, and would have done it long ago, onlf it hai1& I'm chook fuU of genius and running over; for I 
hate all sorts of work myself, and all soite of people mean enough to do it. I hale going to bed, and I hate 
getting up. My conduct is very eccentric and singular. I have the miserable melancholies all the time, and 
I'm pretty nearly alwafs< as-eioss as thunder, which is a sure sign. Geniue is as tender as a skinned cat, and 
flies into a passion whenever you touch ift When I condeseeod to^nnbuonim. myself, for a litde sympathy. 
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to folks of ornary iutalleci — and capuiaooed lo me, 1 know very few people that ar'n't otnery aa to braioa— 
and pour forth the feellnga iDdigginua to a poetic aoul, which u always biling, they ladicmte my Biiiation, and 
aay they doD*t know what the deuse I'm driving at. I«'t genius always served o' this fushjjm in the earth, 
aa Hamlet, the boy after my own heart, says ? And when the slights of the world, and of the printers, set me in 
a fine frenzy, and my soul awelb and swells, till it almost teais the shirt off my buzzum, and even fractures 
my dickey — when it expansuates and elevates me above the common herd, they laugh again, and tell me not 
to be poropious. The, poor plebinians and worse than Russian scarfs!— It is the fate of geniufr^it is his'n, or 
rather 1 should say, hefo— to go through life with lilile sympaihization and less cash. Lifa's a field of black- 
berry and raspberry bushes. Mean people squat down and pick the fruit, no matter how they black their 
fingers ; while genius, proud and perpendicular, strides fiercely oo, and gets nothing but scratches and holes 
tora ia its trouaen." 

Uaton to a loaibr's soliloquy, while rubbing the head of a ** whole-souled fellow" who hod beenspiUed from 
a sleigh. 

" It's man's natnr', I believe, and we cao't help it no how. As fur me, I wish I was a pig— there's some 
aeoae in being a pig wot's fat ; pigs don't have to speckilate and bust— pigs never go a sleighing, quarrel with 
their daddies-in>law wot was to be, get into spraea, and make tamal foohi of themselves. Pigs ia decent 
behaved people and good citizens, though they a'n't got no wote. And then they hav'n't got no clothes to put 
on of cold mornings when they get up; they don't have to be darnin' and patchin' their old pants; they don't 
weu no old hats on their heads, nor have to aak peo]ile for 'em^^»ld witdes is plenty for pigs. My eyee! if I 
was a jolly fat pig, belonging to reapectable people, it would be tantamount to nothin' with me who was president 
Who ever see'd one pig a settin' en a cold curbstone a rubbin' another pig's head wot got chucked out of a 
alei^ ? Pigs has too much sense to go a ridin' if so be as they can help it. I wish I was one, and out of this 
scrape. It's true," continued Dout, thoughtfully, and pulling Tippleton's noae till it cracked at the bridge- 
joint — ** it's true that pigs has their troubles like humans— constables catches 'em, dogs bites 'em, and pigs is 
aonelimss atenest as dene-over aaokecs aa men; bnl pigs sever mas their own nons into aenpe8» eoazin' 
'themselves to believe it's fun, as we do. I never see a pig go the whole hog in my life, 'sept upon rum 
cbaifieft Vm tfainkia' Ms. Tipps is defuACt; he sleeps as sound as if it was time to get up t» braakftar." 



The following contains some severe hits at various theatrical matters. 



" There are, sir, varieties in tregedy^by the new school, it's partitioned off in two gissd divisions. High 
tisffady of the meat helevated description, (Winkins always ha^iralied wfaaa desiious of being sonpliatic,) 
high tsafady of the most helevated and hazaited kind should be represented by a gentleman short in statue, 
and low comedy should be sustained by a gentleaoas tall of statue. In the one case, the higher the part, the 
lowerer the hactor, and in the other case, wisty toertey. It makes light and shade between the sentiment and 
the performer, and jogs the aaentioU' by the power of contrast. The hintellectual style of playing likewise 
reqsires crooked iega There's brilliancy about crooked legs ; the monotony of straight shanks answers well 
•osngh in pmnmLcomm^ waA opers; but oorkacrew legs prove the niaid ts be too'suich fiir the body; 
tbariifiMia, cneked. Is^i, toani shoaldaB^ and a shgivel nose bt the heocentrieitMs of the hintellsetsal trogisa. 
Audiences must have it queered into 'em ; and as for a. had cold, why it's a professional blessing in that line 
of business, and saves a tragedian the trouble of sleeping in a wet shirt to get a sore throat Blank verse, to 
be himprearive, must be frogged — it must be groaned, granted, and gasped — bring it out like a three-pronged 
gviiider, as if body and' soul were parting. 'There's nothing like asthmatic elocution and spasmodic emphasis, 
ftr toaehiag.th« sgimpathies and setting the fselingeon edge. A terrier dog in » packer i»a good study for 
anger, and always let the spectators see that sorrow hurts you. There's another style of tragedy— the physical 
- school. But you're not big enough, or stivng enough for that A physical must be able to outmuscle ten 
blacksmiths,, and bite the head off a poker. He must commence the play hawfully, and keep piling on the 
bafDBjr till the ckiae, whan he must keel up in an hexcruciating manner, flip-flopping it about the stage as he 
defuncts, like a new caught sturgeon. He should be able to hagonize other people too, by taking the biggeat 
fellow in the company by the scuff of the neck, and shaking him at arm's length till all the hair drops from 
his heady and thes pitch him across, with a roar loud enough to break the windows. That's the menagerie 
method. The physical must always be on the point of bursting his boiler, yet he mustn't burst it; he must 
stride and jump as if he would tear his trousers, yet he mustn't tear 'em ; and when he grabs anybody, he 
nrast leave the mark of his paws for a week. It's smashing work, but it won't do for you, Spooney; you're 
limis, blacb-muzzled, queer in the legs, and have got a cold ; nature, and sleeping with the windows open, 
h«v* done wowleis in making you fit fbr the hiatellectuals, and you ahall tip 'em th^ aeniiraeiital in Hamlet" 

The difference between courtship and matrimony was never more forcibly explained : — 

'* What made you get married if you don't like it?" 

** Why, I was deluded into it— foirly deluded. I had nothing to do of evenings, so I went a oourting. Now, 
oourt&ng's fun enouglt— I hav'n't got a word to say agin courting. It's about aa good a way of killing an 
evening as I know o£ Wash your face, put on a cloan dicky, and go and talk as sweet as nugey or molasses 
candy for an hour or two— to say nothing of a few kisses behind the door, as your sweetheart goes to the step 
with you." . , 

<« When I was a single man, the worid wagged along well enough. It was jiM lil^e an omnibus : I was a 
poBseoger, paid my levy, and hadn't nothing more to do with it but sit down and not care a button for any 
thing. S'posing the omnibus got upsotr— well, I walks ofl^ and leaves the man to piok^ up the pieces. But 
then I must take a wife and be hanged to me. It's all very well for a while ; but afterwards, it's plaguy like 
owning an upsot omnibus." % * ^ 

« 'Nan ?" queried Montezuma — '* what's all that about omnibusses f" 

<« What did* I get by itf* continaed Gamaliel, regardless of the interruption. ** How much fun ? — why a 
jMviag old woman and three squallsis. Mighty different from courting that is. What's the fun of buying 
things to. eat and thingn to wear for them, uul wasting good spreeing money on such nonaenie foe other 
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people? And then» as for doing what you like, there's no such thing. You can*t clear out when people'i 
owing you so much money you can*t stay convenient. No — the nabbera rouet have yon. You can't go on a 
spree ; for when you come home, missus kicks up the ^evil's delight You can't teach her better manners — 
for constables are as thick as blackberries. In short, you can't do nothing. Instead of ' Yes, my duck,' and 
< No, ray dear,' — < As you please, honey.' and ' When you like, lovey,' like it was in ooOrting times, it's a 
riglar row at all hours. Sour looks and cold potatoes ; children and table-cloths bad off for soap — always 
darning and mending, and nothing ever darned and mended. If it wasn't that I'm partickelarly sober, I'd be 
inclined to drink — it's excuse enough. It's heart-breaking, and it's all owing to that I've such a pain in my 
gizzard of mornings. I'm so miserable I nmst stop and sit on the eteps." 

" What's the matter now t" 

" I'm getting aggrawated. My wife's a savin' critter — a sword of sharpn ess s he cuts the throat of my 
felicity, stabs my happiness, chops up my comforts, and snips up all my Sunday-go-to-meetings to make jackets 
ibr the boys — she gives all the wittels to the children, to make me spry and jump about like a lamp-lighter — 
I can't sta|id it — my troubles is overpowering when I come to add 'em up." 

" Oh, nonsense ! behave nice — don't make a noise in the street — be a man." 
• " How can I be a man, when I belong to somebody elsef My hours a*n't my own-*-my money «*n't my 
own — 1 belong to four people besides myself— the old woman and them three children. I'm a partnership 
concern, and so many has got their fingers in the till that I must bust up. I'll break, and sign over the stock 
in trade to you." 

Johnson, of Boston, has contributed some capital and humorous illttstrationi to Mr. Neal's pages ,* tnd the 
volume is well printed on good paper and neatly bound. 



THE- LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, by U^anvr. Volume Fifth, Carey, Lea, anf Blanchard. ^ 

This ezcellent Biography draws to a close. This last volume is of a more interesting nature than even its 
much praised predecessors; the amiability of Scott's character is beautifully developed in his behaviour under 
the heavy afflictions he was doomed to sufler in the very zenith of his fame. The nature of his private diary, 
which is copiously quoted in this volume, exhibits his kindly feelings to all around him, and the potency of his 
scribbling oacoethes, which compelled him, when suffering imder .excessive irritation, grief, and poverty, to ' 
nightly pen a page or two of matter which he never anticipated would have met publicity. In some places, 
he declares his inability to complete the daily task he bad assigned himuelf in the progress of his novel, and 
seeks relaxation not in a walk -or a ride, but in writing a couple of hundred lines in his diary. 

Lockhart has met with blame from certain critics who fancy that causticity exhibits wit, and censure evinces 
independence; they have bespattered him for the publication of some of the letters which mention metiers 
and opinions that do not show Scott in that state of angelic superiority which these little minds imagine their 
favorite ought to retain. Lockhart's veneration for the character of bis father-in-law is beyond dispute ; and 
in his excellent work, he exhibits the man in all his various aspects, satisfied that Scott can aflbrd to bear 
" many a million" of the dreaded. blemishes, and yet not receive a visible taint Lockhart's conduct is honest 
—the reverse would have been injurious. He undertook to write Scott's •* Life," not to frame his Apotheosis. 



THE FELI/)W COMMONER; or, REMARKABLE ESCAPES OF A PREDESTINATED ROGUE. 

Tioo Vclumes. Carey and Hart 

This book is a perfect magazine of marvels: hai^ raising wonders crowd every chapter— and if we could 
believe that but a tythe part of the escapes were true, we might boldly announce the resuscitation of the age 
of miracles. The mind of the author must be prolifically stored with every possible variety of exciting 
situations, surprising feats, astonishing adventures, and wonderful interpositions of luck. The hero commits 
more sins than would furnish every criminal court in Christianity with causes for prosecution ; and achieves 
more " remarkable escapes" than would immortalize a regiment of brigands, or furnish material Ibr ■ theatre 
full of melo-drame manufacturers. He prospers in his predestination, and gives a sum of money, the pert-pro- 
ceeds of his guilty career, " to build three churches in the neighborhood of London." He cants religion 
throughout his sinful life, and is rewarded with the hand of his love, and an autumnal life of wealth and esse. 
Despite its defective moral and succession of impossibilities, we have ito doubt but that " The FeUow Com- 
moner'* will be popular— his ''Escapes" are narrated in a lively and entertaining strain, and the generality of 
novel swallowers will like the originality of the adventures and the excitement connected with his lawless 
course. We must again protest against the enormity of exhibiting an ad captandum tide when it has no re- 
ference to the nature of the work. A fellow commoner is a term of collegiate distinction, and is here ap- 
plied, we know not why, to a street pickpocket — there is neither wit nor fitness in the application. The 
" predestin^ed rogue" is a>8upralapBarian in religious matters, one " foredoomed to acts of roguery end sin." 
The inceteant use of inapjjRcable and stale quotations, is another grievous error wherein the author of the 
Fellow Commoner chooses to indulge. This habit is becoming general with the junior scribes of the day; 
they ought to be aware that eiperienced readers, and the class is wonderfully extensive, ooMider the above 
practice as a certain proof of inanity in the author, and an insult to the commui sense nf tlt^P^Wf}^ ' 
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THE BIVOUAC ; ob, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR Bt thb Author of Wilb Spokii of 
TH^ Wbit, STOBm OF Watuloo, ^. Cany and Hart 

Mr. Maxwell, who, we believe, if the aothor of the aboTe worka, is a writer of extraordinary power, and 
poneawi the grateful quality of winning the undivided attention of hia readers. Hii serioui pages are of 
snfBGient interest, and his hamorous scenes are joyous, witty, and characteristic. He deacribes with graphic 
skill, and his actors poi c t s an individuality of appearance which renden then distinct and conspicuous amid 
the spirit stirring scenes that he delights to portray. A more agreeaUe book than ** The Bivouac" we have 
HOC perused for many a day; its details of the Peninsular war are full of excitement, and the « Stories" of the 
Taiioos military heroes are capital specimens of the experiences ot " men of the world." Two of the chaplen 
now embodied in the Bivobac appeared several months ago in the pages of our magazine—'' The Hittoiy of 
the Guerilla War," and the '* New Medicine." 

We append a short extract, describing the appearance of a young Irish hero in the Dublin watch-house ; he 
bad been arrested, with his friends, on a charge of riot and dronkenneBs, and had sent for his tailor *' to go 
bail" 

I reached the place, and thinking it prudent lo recoanoiire before I made my entrie, I peeped slily over the 
batch. There was Hector, with sundry other malefactors, in *' durance vile." By a stranger my cousin might 
have been readily mistaken for the commander of the garrison, he appeared so perfectly at home, and exer- 
cised such absolute authority. The constable of the night and Roderick's heir presumptive were seated in 
dose conclave in a corner, and from their position being contiguous to the door, I could overhear the whole 
colloquy. Dogberry was remonstrating. 

*• Arrah, Hecthur astore. Arrah, now it's too bad— the third eight this week. Have ye no conscience, 
man, in tattering that unfortunate tailor out of bed. .Upon my. sowl, he has a cough that woulf} scar ye. 
lie's a wakely divil; and as his wife said the last night, if ye'll drag him out of his vvarm bed, ye'il have his 
life to answer for." 

** Pkhaw !" ejaculated the prisoner. " He charges for all in the account. I never knock him up for bail 
bat he lays it thick upon the next order. ' Send for him, Brady ; get in^as much porter and whiskey as willmakd 
bU drunk, and we'll sit down comfortably at the fire."- 

"Make way for Mr. O'Dogherty," roared divers of the body-guard. ««Get up, you in the coiner there^ 
Arrah ! get out of the way ; the gentleman's a regular customer, and we don't see you above twice in the 
twelvemonth." The seat of honor was directly vacated by the mjpor delinquent, and my excellent kinsmai) 
ceremoniously inducted thereunto. 

The foUowing stirring description must prove acceptable to our readers. It is a capital account of 

THE SIEGE OF BADAJOZ. 

Twilight came, the sun set gloriously, and many a hundred eyes looked their last upon him that evening. 
Soon after eight lite regiments were under arms, and the roll of each called over in an uDder voice. A death 
like silence prevailed — the divi»ion (ihe light) formed behind the quarry in front of Santa Maria, and after a 
pause of half an hour, the forlorn hope passed quietly along, supported by a storming party, consisting of three 
hundred volunteers. 1 was attached to the former. We moved silenily-^not a man coughed or whispered — 
and in three minutes afterwards the division followed. 

At that moment the deep bell of the cathedral of St John struck ten— a rocket rose from the town, and 
some doien blue-lights and fire balls were flung from the parapets, and threw a lurid glare on the ground in 
front of the ramparts* Gradually the light died away— a deeper gloom succeeded— *< Forward!" was only 
whispered — the most perfect silence reigned around, and except the softened foot-fiiU of the storming partiea 
as they strack the turf with military precision, not a movement was audible. A terrible sospense— a horri- 
ble stillness— darkness— a compression of the breathing — the doll and ill-defined outline of the town — the 
knowledge that similar and simultaneous movements were making on other points— the certainty that two or 
three minutes would probably involve the forlorn hope in ruin, or make it tho beacon-light to victory — all 
these made the heart throb quicker, and long for the bursting of the storm, when wild success should crown 
our daring, or hope and life should end together. 
' On we went ; one solitary musket was discharged beside the breach, but none answered it. The light di- 
vision moved forward rapidly, closing up in columns at quarter distance. We reached the ditch — the ladden 
were lowered— on rushed the forlorn hope — on went the storming party. The division- was now on the 
brink of the sheer descent, when a gun boomed from the parapet The earth trembled — a mine vms fired— 
an explosion— an infernal hissing from lighted fusees succeeded— and, like the raising of a curtain on the 
stage in the hellish glare, the French lining the ramparts in crowds, the English storming parties descending 
the ditch, were placed as distinctly visible to each other as if the hour was noontide. 

A tremendous fire from the guns of the place, which had been laid upon the approaches lo the breach, fol- 
lowed the explosion ; but undauntedly the storming party cheered, and bravely the French answered it. A 
murderous scene ensued, for the breach was utterly impassable. Notwithstanding the witfterL^; (rorof mus- 
ketry from the parapets — light artillery brought immediately to bear upon the breach — and ^P^g«&P« from 
every gun upon the works that could play upon the assailants or supporting columns, the Brifish mounted. 
Hundreds wera thrown back — and hundreds promptly succeeded them. Almost unharmed themselves, the 
French dealt death around ; and secure within defences that even in daylight and to a force unopposed, would 
prove almost insurmountable, they ridiculed the mad attempt; and while they viewed ftom flie parapets a 
thousand victims in the ditch, they called in derision to the broken columns, and invited them to come on. 

I, though unwounded, was hurled from the breach, and fell into the lunette, where for a few minutes, I 
hnd some difiknlty to escape suflbcaiion. The gans of the bastions swept the place whera I was lying, and 
the ooMlant plash of grape upon the surface of the water was a sound any thing but agreeable. The cheen 
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had ceased — the huzzas of (he enemy at our repulse had died away — and from the ramparts they anraaed 
#wBseiT<8 vriih picking off any one ihey pleased. Fif«-faalb oramonaily lighted up ike ditch, and showad 
a mass of wretched m^n lying in the nud and water, nohbed together, uiiable to ifierid, and, poor wretches! 
at the mercy of the enemy, for retreat was impracticable. As the French ccniinued hurling cart-wheda, 
plnhs. and portion «f the masonry of iba parapet, wUch oor own battering guns had desHoyed, it was pttia- 
Ue tAsee the feeble efioris of the woucded. as ihey vainly sii«»ve lo crawl Ocas beneath ihe rampart, and 
avoid the murderous missiles ibat were momently showered down. Now artd a^ain, the gargling noise of 
some one drowning clote beside was hesrd in the interval of the firing ; while the groaning of those fiom 
whom life was ebbing — the corsing of otfaen in their agonies — joined to the dimon langh which was ire- 
qnent from the bnach above, gave the passing aeeiie an infernal cotonng that no time shaU ever oMilLialt 
Ami the ineaoi^ of him who witne s sed ic 

Alihough at dusk, mhen the English batteries ceased their £/•, iha breaches were sufficiently shaUeved to 
he practieabU, during the three hours that intervened before tho assault ctnomenced, Philippon bed exhausted 
his matchless ingenuity in rendering the entrsnce of a storming party by the ruined bastions utterly impossi- 
ble. Harrows and planks, studded with spikes and bound firmly by iron chains, were suspended in lioDt of 
Ae battered parapet like a curtain—- a dvep retreDchneiit evt off tha breaek frm ilw imctior, even had an 
€BeMy sonBoimied it— aad a line of cftcaawv^fe/rtss, bristling with sword blades, protoded the lApw Wilk 
these insurmountable obstacles before them, and death rained upon them from every side, even in bandfvUa 
the light and fourth divisions continued their desperate attempts; and mony of tho bravest, after struggling 
1» the aommit of the basiioti, were shot down in iImIt vain attenpia to tear deftnces away, wfaick ao living 
BMD cooM clamber over. 

While the eangninary struggle ww paoceeding in the basdons of Trinidad and Santa Maria, ihe castle mm 
cacahtded on the right, and the basikin of San Vinoante ailerwards, by the fil\h division en iJm eppoaite q«er- 
ter of the town. After a fierce oontestef ao hoar, the third division ssooated by their ladders, and driving 
all before them at the bayonet's point, fairly carried the place by storn, and reesaioed in possassion ef dhe 
caatle. Netbing conld surpass the daring galhaliy ef the escalade ; and the heap ef dead abca, aad bmkan 
ladders strewn next morning before the lofty walla, showed how vigoroosly the eneay had resisted it 

Ii is astonishing, even in the spring-tide of succesa, how the moat trivial circa nstaneea will daasp the eo«- 
rage of the bravest, and check the most desperate in their career. The storming party of the SBk had esea- 
kded a wall of thirty feat widi wretched ladden— forced an aniiiiured patiaade— deseanded a deep eoonter- 
■eerp— «n4 crossed the loaeiie behsod il and ihia was effiseled ander a ooavaigiBg fira fiom the ha s ti ta ^ 
and a wellsostained fosilade, while but a few of the assaihms cenU fbrea their way together, and turn m 
Ae raiapart when tkey got op. But the leading aeolioas pennvercd ontil the brigade wis ceiapletely lodged 
within the parapet; aad now united, they were awee pi ng forward with tha bayoiielH-the French war&bioken and 
4lispened-— when, at thia noment of briUiaat socoess, a port-fira, which a retreating ganaer had thrown opaa 
the rampart was discovered. A vague alarm seized the leading files— they fancied sene aiscfaief was in- 
tended—and imagined the success, which theis- own desperate gallantry had achieved, was but a rum of the 
enemy to lore them lo dcatraction. " It is a mine— and they are springing it !" shouted a soldier. laftantly 
the leaders of the storming-party turned. It was impossible for their officers to undeceive them. The Frendi 
perceived the panic— rallied and pursued— and friends and §btB came rushing back tumultuoosly upon a 
supporting regiment, (the 38ih,) that was fortunately formed in reserve upon the ramparts. This momentary 
success of the besieged was dearly parehaaed — a volley was thrown closely in — a bayonet rash sueoeeded^ 
and the French were scattered befbrs the fiesh asseilaBts, never lo form again. The fifth divisk>n poared la. 
Eveiy thing gave way that opposed it The cheering was heard above the fire — (he bogles soanded an ad- 
vance—the eneny became distract|d and disheaitened — and again {be light and fourth divinoBs, or, alas! 
their skeletons, asristed by Hay's brigade, advanced to the breaches. Scarcely any oppoattion was awda. 
They entered^nd Badajos was our own ! 



We have been favored by Mr. OnRm Rogers, of Philadelphia, with a copy of his edition of "THE 
liCKWlCK PAF£Rfi^*' with lUostKUiona copied from the London prints accompanying the veritable Bai 
aiilien. Ofthepieloiasii meat bcoarhiafc loapeak;" wahavaaaid so ssany aaya ahant lbs aNNek that aia 
dtte not again ventore to record onr opinioa. The Uhntrationa are namenras, nearly aiity in anoiher, and 
generally well designed ; it is a diflicnh thing to give any thiog like a fitting pictorial accompanhnent to Bli|. 
Dickens' graphic sketches — to catch the intensity of his fun, and at the same time the cbasteness of his indooula- 
bla wbiBk In many instances, the designer of these plates has remarkably well aucoeeded : the figuia of the 
smha Waller is a nMterpiece, and the scene of Pickwiek in the Pound oaanoc be suipiissiid in eaeaic dbet 
The Opening of the Boarding School Door is a capital bit, and the carious scene of Pickwick's Mistaka in tfia 
doaUe-bedded Room is humorously illostrated fay two very excellent plates. 



THE ART OF DINING; and THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH, WITH A FEW HINTS 
ON SUPPERS. By Thomas Walker, Eaa. Carey and Hart 

A pleaAot and well-written little book, containing the essence of " Thk Oriqinal," a collection of 
flssaya of singular worth and repute, wrilien by a London magistrate, and published liy him in periodical non- 
bars. Il is to be lamented that the celahrated Kitehener, who waa the aon of a magistrate, departed from this 
scene of ramidane enjoyment beibre he bad an opportunity of perusing th^ peptic peelings of Walker'a axpa- 
rience; the quiet moral tone of the precepts laid down by the magistrate, would have aflbrded a new tfaama 
^ for the physician to expatkte on. But Mr, Walker, as soon as he had finished his ** directions as to attaining 
High Health," followed Kitchener to that plaoe " not where he eats, bat where he is eaten," fiam aduchaU 
Us atpesience in ** Living*' could not prevent his dooas. 
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THE WORKS OF LADY BLESSfNGTON, coapl«Ac io 7W Vdumu. 

. Cbrey apd ButU of Philadelphia, aec n deterinioed to gWe tbe readiog public a atandard libnrf 
of popnkr anthon in exira Itrga octavo aice. Lady BlcarirgfoD ia Um ibvrih writer of the pieient day whoM 
vraAs have been ptibliahed by the above firm in editiona of a couple of good aived volamea of excellBiit ap- 
paanoce and completion. ** The Tno Fiiends/' a novel of untiring intercit— *' The Repealers/' a national 
work of dcaerved popula/ily-— " The ConfeMions of ibe Eldrrly Lady and the Elderly Gentleman," we have 
el ie w i t aw noticed with &vorab1e intent — ** The ConvernuioBa with Lord Byrao," ihe moat ehamcterietio and 
iiitereetiBg of all the Byronian pendanta— ^ TIm Vietinw of Society,'* with ita awliil diadoantea and aevnw 
denonncingfl — the shorter tales of **The Honey Moon," ''Galeria, or the Deserted Vmage,**— the " Flowers 
of LoivelJneaa," and the whole of the contents of the poetical " Gems of Beovty" for the years 1837 and 1838 
-— «11 Iktm werka are included in the two volumes annoanced by the Philadelphia pablishersy and an to be 
I Ibr abovl half the paice aabad in England frr efi€ ef hnr ladyahip'a ptodnctiaaa. 



WOOD LEIGHTON ; on. A YEAR IN THE COUNTRY. By Maey Howitt. Three Volumes, Corey, 

Lea, and Blanchard. 

In the early days of the European Quarterly Reviews, the excellent work, above titled, would undoubtedly 
have fell the deep damnation of the critic's ban. The senseless cry of ** cockney carolF," and the supposed 
ridicule attached to the ** Lake School," were indiscriminately applied to the efiiisions of the poetasters of the 
day; many a bardling was stifled in his birth, and the present melancholy hiatus in the department of poesj 
maybe attributed to the undue severity of the snarleis who formerly presided over the pages of the Reviews. 
Even wnnn-heazted Christopher North ran a muck at the rural fledglinga of Apollo, and ridicnled the chirp- 
in|^ of the MetrapoliiBn ihynMalan, who aeiMabled forth fifom their MMky daoi» en • fine apnog mniii i n g,aad 
si0g the pniaas of natnre'a Oed in the bi ew n y gi een fielda, vieind to the hogeona town; yet the old bof, m 
the centre of the dingy streets of*' auld reekie," perpetrated whole sheets of poetic proae in praise of* Streama,*' 
and gave us the experiences of '* Christopher in his Shooting Jacket,** a series of the finest gems that ever 
graced the cabinet of Ebony. ^ 

It bn too long been the Aahim ftr Iho witling Axialarefas ef the day to deacry die VuBpl aad fan4htiqr- 
aide-of-dte-way writon of the age — the miaa nth rppy of Byron and nUMoM of fiOielley have etonded the welfa 
of the Heliconian fount ; the weeds of humanity have attamed a meretricious rankness, and stain the bright 
wnten with their unwholesome juice. Let us then cordially welcome the exertions of the sylvan laborers 
who are endeavoring to restore the taste of the fountain to the bright aiaplicity of by^gone days. • Miss Mit- 
find gnve np her " ViUage" to onr nae, and a knowledge of its virtue inboed us with onmixed ddight. 
Efljott, the oom-hiw rhymer, has sown the good seed, and Miller, the basket-maker, strings his withes in 
harmonidUs blending. The quakers are displaying the potency of their literary aid, and Bernard and Lucy 
Barton, and Richard and Mary Howitt, in mellifluous prose and verses, honey-sweet, " babble o* green fields," 
and 

In oonlomplaiion of created things, 
By steps ascend to God. 

The Howitta am on eapecinl ftvorilea. But fow of their prodoetione are aa yet very general in AoMikat 
bm WW tmai the tirae ia not fordisinnt when an edition of their works will be deemed saleable, and thenfof* 
be exoeoted by onr bDokseDen. " Wood Leighton" is init of Mary Hewitt's peculiar beauties of descriftlon ; 
woodl^ scenery and oountry life wera never more accurately or more delightfully painted. The sylvan 
wonden of old England an charmingly deecribed, a&d events of powerful interest and eharacten of atrango 
hnl nmnral formatkra, give life lo the beauty of the seenee. Jonias, the oolebraled pelitioal writer, fignraa 
in one of the tales wider the name of Mareor. The mystery ntlendnnt on this pemmagt is very ngiuoably 
bnc not satisfactorily explained. 

We cannot give a beUer specimen of Mary Howilt's powers of description, than thetbllowing account of 
the eccentrk heggaia and xeepectable vagrania, who aie said to haunt the neighborhood of a provincial ci^ 
in England. 

One day. when Mr. Pope was at the Vicarage, we were talking of beggan; we were lemarking that 
oven in so retired a place as Wood Leighton, where old usage seemed of such universal acceptance, the 
race of pictureaqoe, nay, retpectaHe beggars, if one may be aUoWed a phrase which in these days of vagrant- 
laws appean somewhat incongruous, seemed extinct Therc$ were no longer, even here, any ramains of that 
privileged raeo of mendicants, common in the beginning even of the present century, who, having a fixed 
residence in some town or village, under a roofiess hovel, or tumbledown shed perhaps, which nobody else 
thought worth owning, wandered up and down the oountry in all seasons, welcome and authorised viaitera, 
canying news from one retired district to another, and claiming, year afler year, the same ca8^off article of 
wearing apparel from the same fiuniiy, which was never refused, and lyy which means they alwaya retained 
the same uniform characteristic appearance. They had an ancient family-look about them ; and, when death 
at length put an end to their wandering, they were misaed from their accustomed haunts in many wa|8, and 
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were long talked of and remembered wiih regret Such objects u these are excellent adjoncti to a land- 
scape, beaatiful in their pictaresqaeneas as an ancient and shattered oak or an ivy-clothed ruin. 

Vfe had known Tam Hogg, the pilgrim wire-worker, who wheeled in an immense barrow, at a snail's pace, 
his portable forge, his manufactured goods, and his raw material, from town to town, throughout the Jength 
and breadth of merry England. We had stood beside him as children, maryelling much at the wise old 
man, grave and sarcastic, who read much, talked little, kept a tame hedgehog in his barrow, never slept in a 
house, and who, chained to his moveable workshop, then closed, stood reading bis Bible during the whole 
Sabbath ; and, lastly, who made verses, and curious witty acrostics and anagrams on people's names, and 
epitaphs on the dead, some of which, in his own handwriting, we still poascn. 

We had known Bettsy Bolsover, the travelling pedlaress, who came once a year to the home of oar child- 
hood, a welcome guest, In her long blue cloak and man's hat ; a big bony woman, of near six feet high. She 
carried a flat basket divided into compartments, containing 'thread tied in hanks, white and whitey-brown} 
combs and buttons ; bodkins and bodkin-cases, turned both in bone and wood : she sold ferreting for shoe- 
strings, and sraart-colored worsted garters ; pins and Whitechapel needles, warranted with gold eyes and not 
to cut the thread; Whitechapel sharps, which, as she averred, would sew of themselves: then, too, she had 
bobbin flat and round, and tapes flae and coarse, all good Hnen-thread tapes. But of all Betty's wares, Qone 
equalled, in my childish 6ncy, the beauty of those tin tea caddies, some vermilion, on which golden sheds 
laid among bronze seaweed, were figured ; some yellow, round about which went a maroh of peacocks shining 
in red and purple and green; and some black, on which were set forth united hearts, united hands, Cupida 
with torches and Cupids without, a very valentine of a teacaddy, bordered round with intertwined wedding- 
rings, and on the front this legend in golden letters. 

When two in hymen's bonds agree 
To live a life of amity, 
L>:t me be chose their lea to keep. 
My lock is good, my price is cheap. 

Besides these, had she not boxes of horn, and boxes of tin ; boxes japanned, and adorned with cross pipes on 
the top for tobacco, and othora of an approved fashion for snuflT? and had she not shoeing-homs, and, wooden 
spoons, and cabbagcnets, and skewers, and botile-brushes. and bone-spoons; and spoons tied up half a dozen 
together in brown paper, with a pattem-spoon on the outside, which she never displsyed without rubbing on 
the inside of her cloak to make it look like silver? Had she not little tin cans at the low price of two- 
pence--such things are sold now-a>days for a penny — painted and unpainted, and adorned with red and 
green and black flowers, or lettered, " A present for my dear boy," or *• For a good girl," or " A present for 
Sarah." or simply with the name " Hannah," '* James" ? Had she not all these, and many things beside ; 
knives, and scissors, and nHt-crackers— round wooden nut-crackers that worked with a screw, and which, in 
my childish imaginat|(ffi, bore some relationship to the wine-presses of which we read in Scripture t and had 
she not apple-soooptjnade out of mutton shank-bones, fearful things which always looked yellow and charnel- 
house-like f What a treasury of a thousand things was that basket! How in the world she could stow them 
all away into it, was more than 1 could comprehend : she was a walking Store, according to the American 
word. 

But big Betty was welcomed for something beside the multifarious contents of her basket. Hard-featured, 
weather-beaten woman as she was, what could equal the kindliness of her eye, the bland, winning tones 
of her voice J Then, too, there was something mysterious about her: she wore a broad silver hoop-ring as a 
charm against the ague; cairied double, triple, and even quadruple nuts in ber pocket; and tested the goodness 
of all the silver money she look by scoring it on a large cabal istical-looking black stone. She had silver 
pennies, and always maay of those heavy, ungainly coin, copper two penny-pieces, about her; and her money 
she carried in a skin purse. Oh, she was an awful woman, though she spoke sweetly and looked kindly ! 
Then what could be more thrillingly delicious than the narrative she was always ready to tell of an adventura . 
which befel her once upon a time. How she had been belated one November night, and took shelter from 
the storm which came on, in a deserted, way-side house, thinking to take up her quarters there, since none 
better were at hand ; and how, a little post midnight, her first sleep was broken by thieves coming in ; and 
how, unconscious of her presence, they had talked over their intended next night's attack on the squire'a 
house; how they had talked of fearful things, and she scarce dared to breathe lest they should find her and 
murder her; how they had at last all gone to sleep in the place, and she, at day-break, on tip-toe, had stolen 
out unperceived, and made the best of her way to the squire's; how the squire had set bis house in order to 
receive the robbers; how they had come at midnight and cut away a casement to eflfect their entrance, and 
then stealing on, with a dark lantern, along dismal, dark passages to the butler's pantry, had secured the plate 
which was laid out for them, and then proceeded to the housekeeper's room, where the squire and seven 
servants, and Betty Bolsover herself, armed with weapons oflensive and defensive, stood ready to receive 
them; and then how the thieves, finding themselves fairly taken, fell upon their knees and prayed for mercy, 
but were conveyed the next morning to the county jail : how she had appeared on the trial as evidence ; had 
been complimented by the lord judge ; and had heard sentence pronounced on the thieves— transportatioD for 
life to Botany Bay; and, lastly, how the squire had settled forty shillings by the year on ber for life. 

What a tale of breathless interest and wonder was this to be told to a child ! Never shall I forget Betty 
Bolsover ! I love all wandering pedlars, with their flat baskets, for her sake ! 

There was Tony Collett, the wandering cork-cutter ; a fine figure of a man was he, tall and straight, setting 
down his feet as if he had been web-footed, without a joint below the knee. Tony spoke in nasal tonea. and 
used a Somersetshire dialect ; still he was a well-grown figure of a man ; his costume too of an ample, antique 
cut, such as William Penn, or any of the old Quaker worthies, might have put on, beaver and all. 

Then there was old Henry Hiller, or Healer, as he chose to call himself, as being indicative of his pro- 
fession. 

" Heniy was a son of Galen," continued Mr. Pope, " a peripatetic philosopher, who read ne works inferior 
to Aristotle, Pedacius Dioscorides, Paulus iEgineta, Serapion the younger. Albucesis or Averrfaoes the Arabian. 
He was what is vulgarly called a quack doctor, but to my knowledge performed more cures with his vervain 
ointment, and clary or dear-eye, his elecampane and assarabecca, than half a college of M. D'a. A great 
nostrum with him for the stanching of blood was pounded nettles; and a pretty instance of its virtue I saw in 
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the caie of old Simeon bsvis, who cut hit toogae and wai Ueeding to death : Henry came by and nw him ; 
when what does the old fellow but cat up lome nettles, pound them between two itpnea, clap on a poolUce 
and the blood stanched presently !" 

" But," aaid I, *< none of these people belong to the clan we set out by speaking of— the genuine beggars, 
who carried nothing to sell, professed no art or calling, but gave the passing news of the country, or a hearty 
benediction, in return for the alms they received." 

" Of this class was Peter Clare," said Elizabeth Somen, " a well-known mendicant, who claimed kindred 
with all the best families in the country as a plea for asking their charity! He was a wonderfully fine old 
man ; nor would his face and head have belied his claim, however high he might have aspired to kinship. 
There was not a'genealogy in (he county but he had it by heart, and pretended to be allied to all families alike." 

*' There was doctor Green," said Charles Harwood, " that mad beggar; who, till within the last few years, 
used to make his periodical incursion on the town — a little, thin, electrical sort of being that sent off every- 
body at a tangent; he cleared the streets like a troop of cavalry; people used to look at him from their win- 
dows or behind doors ; I remember, very well, my own terror at his small, fiery red eyes. And even now, 
there's poor Tommy Garland, a sylvan, savage creature ; a Caliban ; who appears in the tovin every now and 
then, drawing i^ troop of women and children about him — the very reverse of doctor Green." 

" We have an Alnttia too in the town, the 'seventh heaven of beggars; a lane eschewed by the towns- 
people, but which I perambulate occasionally for my own divertiscipcnt. In it you shall see, on one time, 
all the ills that flesh is heir to ; as many maimed anil miserable as peopled the mountain of misery itself; 
then, again, you shall see the lame walking, the blind seeing, and hear the dumb singing aloud. I have a 
most vivid notion of what would be the effect of a visit from one oC tli .£e healing snints in the days of mira- 
cles, from witnessing this renovation of human bodies. 

*' It is inhabited by a sort of circulating population ; all the rag- gatherers, the match-makeis, the mop and 
besom makers, the chair and umbrella menders, the fashioners of iron skewers, the wandering tinkeri, mu- 
aicians, and balhidsingers of the next five counties. There you may see some rare specimens of the animal 
creation: grotesque and squalid old crones, banditti-like men, boys the very images of Flibbertigibbet or of 
rib-nosed monkeys, brown, shaggy imps, the personification of mischief and grimace : dogs, too, of eveiy 
possible kind and degree of ugliness, felonious-looking quadrupeds that seem made to be hanged ; olhexs^ one- 
eyed, snarling, and with turned up noses; some, lank and gaunt, like skeleton dogs, who sit on their haunches 
shivering even in summer ; and some, overgrown and apoplectic, waddling, with short fat tails and shorter 
legs: and their asses too! sometimes stabled in the lower rooms of uninhabited houses, sometimes tied to the 
door-post, at others to a stake on the opposite side of the lane, for the houses are but on one side ; strange, 
nondescript animals, many of them with cropped ears and tails to personate horses." 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Somers, raising himself in his large leather-covered reading-chair, " one of the last 
of the old-fashioned and more respectable class of mendicants was Daniel Neale, the Irish beggar, who died 
near a hundred years old, and who lived, when at home, with his mother, a very ancient woman, in the 
Pinder's Lane. Why he and his mother had fixed their residence there, for they were Irish and Roman 
Catholics, nobody knew; and there was no reason why they should know, for why an old Irish beggar should 
not have a spice of mystery about him, and possess a secret of his own, as well as anybody else, I can see 
no reason. Old Daniel was exactly of my way of thinking ; and so, if he had a secret, or a particular reason 
lor fixing his abode, he kept them to himself One thing was evident enough — he was very fond of the old 
woman. Whilst she lived, he maintained her by the fruits of his rambles ; and, at her death, he performed 
the wake for her with great ceremony, and many a time, in the darkest and most tempestuous nights, to the 
amazement of the neighbors, would be heard howling and lamenting at her grsve." 



DIARY, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE TIMES OF <3E0(RGE THE FOURTH; tnlerspeised with Orioikal 
Lkttebb, from the late Quuic Caeounb, and from various other distinguished Persons. Two VoiumeM. 

In the last numbers of Fraser*s (English) Magazine, a series of articles entitled « The Yellow Piush Co^ 
respondence," has attracted general attention. The success of the many fashionable novels and the vulgar 
misrepresentations of the various scribblers who pretend to depict the peculiarities of the dite, are supposed to 
have excited a "littery man," a member of the yellow-plush breeches fraternity, to " putt penn to payper, not 
for the looker of gay n"— to use the author's own words— « but in the saycred caws of the ezolted class which 
we have the honor to serve, which has btfen crooly misreparysented. Authors have profist to describe 
what they never see. Pepple in Russle Square, and that vulgar naybrood, bankers, slissitors, merchinls' wive^ 
and indeed snobs in general, are in their ideer of our manners and customs, misguided, delooded, HUMBtraoD) 
—for I can find no more ellygant expression — by the accounts which they receive of us fh>m them authors" 

We are inclined to believe that this « littery gentleman" or one of his kind, is the perpetrator of the « Diary" 
announced above. A more impudent or ignorant imposture has seldom been attempted— it is either the work 
of some domestic, who has supplied firom the pruriency of her or bis imaginatk» the deficient matter in the 
scandal of th^antichamber, or it is the production ol some cast-off courtezan, who, emulating the example 
the notorious Harriette Wilson, but without her tact or talent, has repeated the conversations of the snpper 
table, and given the public a secondhand and garbled edition of the sentiments of the creatures of her 
•* times," upon matten which all decent people have agreed to refrain from using as topics of discourse. 

Several of the London papeis have given, as a popular surmise, the authorship of these precious volumes 
to Lady Charlotte Bury; a more outrageous insult could scarcely have been designed. Her friends have 
publicly disavowed her connexion with the " Diary" aforesaid ; an act of supererogation, for no reader dared 
imagme that the accomplished lady coM frame the bestial nonsense contained in the pages of this work. 

The most revolting portions of the latter part of the Georgian era are canvassed with a freedom which is 
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DOW uDcalkd Air; the impioprietfes of qaeen Cbarloiia have been eetabiiihed beyond a doidit : the mad pio- 
lUgaegr of the Regent, which oentiDiied till age aobefed in vkdence, and the drunheB and laaciTioua | 
changed into an obese and Benroal king, ia acarcely an eicuae. We know that he liked M>t Am i 
of his own babita in the public infamy of hit wife ; and George the Fonrth, surrounded by titled praatitBtea, 
prosecuted the mother of his child for en amour with an Italian courier. The horrible nature of the crimes 
impated to the doke of i^nnberland — the iocestuoua parentage of captain Garth — the reputed cause o£ the 
.death of the youag priaceas Augusta— the unexplained stain upon the character ef the prinosas KUatbaih* aiad 
the shameful eipenditure of the public money in the support of the crowds of royal b a i t ar d s and their ptefti 
gate mothers, have stamped that portion of the annals of the British crown with an indelible. brand of infamy 
and sin — ^more than sufficient to account for the madness of the warm-hearted George the Third, wiihoat 
TecvrriBg to heredilary disease. We care not fur the weliaie of any work professing to rake up the paiticulu 
of any of these evenia— «Tents un6t for public diseussioD, and blotches upon the page of hiatory; bat whes m 
grossness of execution is blended with a foulness of material, it becomes the critic's duly to deufwoce 1t» 
dangerous attempt 

The authorship ef these volumes will roost likely remain a secret. They are undoubtedly the product of a 
lemale, although the nasculioe person is used by the writer. The editor of the papers and letters contaiaed 
in the " Diary," has appended a variety of notes, containing as large a portion of Sir-Oiaele wisdooi as wb 
remember to have met with ; liis dictatorial inanity and egotism are amusing. 



WAIiSINGHAM; oa, TliG GAMBSTElt 



Bt Captain CHAMnii, R. N. 
Blanchard. 



TVdo Vdimm C«ay» Lea, i 



CaplMO Chanier baa written savenl B0vals» of nariae pMpneiy, with moch aucceaa and aome oonaideraUa 
akiD. He had better go ta sea again, fia* he m abfoad oo land, and hia erafi thampa and bwaapa abo«t as 
wofitlly as a stianded barque oo a lee shore. Tliere is nothing Teiy new in hia details ef the gambler^s hh; and 
the characteisof the novel are neither original nor well drawn, excepting the sailor valet, and there is DOthiqg 
Tory tigerish in his deportment. The scenes of <' 2ss trcitjounT are good as iar aa they go, but the captain has 
not aalBoieiit vrracity in his style to give aftet to the descriplkw either of a Pariaian soferi or a revcdtttiDaary 
hneuU. There is no doubt hot tbat the disgtacefal exposure of Lord de Roos, aa English peer, who, about 
a year since, was convicted of foul play in his gambling tnnsactions, furnished the idea of " getting iip" a 
novel upon the subject of gaming — ^but it is a worn-out subject, and the execution bears OTident marka of 
haste and inoompletion. There is some novelty in the followii^ arrangement of conuaonication between 
gamblers, eonfodesotes, and we pnssent it to our readefs with its exjdanation, hoping that it may put thaa 
upon their guard, in their dealings with unknown men. The calcnlations and reforenoea apply la the gaae^ 
of Ecart^ — a piece of information which the author has unaecountably forgotten to furnish his reader* with. 





Animsl. 


Vegetable. 


Mineral 


Man. 


Woman. 


Child. 


AniDua. 


Kinc. 


Ooeen. 


Knave. 


Ace. 


Ten. 


Kme. 


Vegetable. 


King Slid one 
tramp. 


King sad two 
trampi. 


King and three 
tramps. 


King aod four 
trumps. 


Sight of 
trumps. 


Seven of 

trumps. 


llhienU. 


qaeen and one 
trump. 


Qoeen and two 
trampt. 


queen and three 
tramps. 


qaeen and fnur 

tramps. 


No tramp what, 
ever. 


Noeoartcard 
whatever. 


Mni. 


KnsTeandone 
tramp. 


Knave and two 
tnimjw. 


Knave and three 
trumps. 


Knave and ibur 
tramps. 


Kinr and queen 
(tf* tramps. 


King and knave 
oftrampOL 


W«s». 


King and see of 
tramps. 


qaeen and knave 
of trumps. 


queen and ace 
of trumps. 


Knave and ace 
of tramps. 


Ace and one 
tramp. 


Aeeand two 
tramps. 


Child. 


Ace and three 
trampt. 


Ace and four 
trareyi. 


Propose. 


D<m*t give caxds. 


Don't propose. 


Play trumps. 



** I think — Ah, Rosendal, you are come lo the moment ! Here is my new plan ; it must succeed. Now 
listen, and remember, the first-naraed thing or being denotes the borixontol line in which the answer is to be 
found; the second, the perpendicaler lines. Thus, supposing you want to inform me < not to give cards,' you, 
afker betthfig a five-franc piece against me, would of course k>ok over my opponent's cards and then turn to a 
person who is known strictly honorable — never mind the term, my worthy German; honor and dishonor are 
merely words, and all we require is honor amongst ourselves, we need not use the general monosyllable. Toa 
would in low accenls, just sufficient to reach my ears whilit I am pondering what to do, and my advensrf 
is * proposing;' relate that * a boaatiful child won ncorfy killed by a man, who drove his cab over it, or against 
it' Here you see, my worthy German, that the child marks the lower line, and that the man marka the 
fourth perpendicular space ; and there yon find, ' Do not give cards.' By your silence I should infer that I 
waa lo give cards. — Stop; I know what you are going to say, Bosendal, just as well as if you uttered it;--you 
were going fo remark, that the eternal talking would not do amongst people of our avocation ; it is only foob 
we must find, or innocent old gabies, who play in public rooms— there you may chatter. Now, I propoae lo 
try this plan upon my bosom friend Douglass : ho has just got a brother-in-law over, who is one of those stiiot 
honorable, upright men, vtho like conversation, and who are so blind as to the dishooesty of the worid, that 
they do not believe in pickpockets, and think a new coat cannot conceal a doubtful person. We must leara 
the table by heart, and practise it tomorrow at Madame la Rote's: she has always om or two ^d fook who 
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wavy oat life in piling for fnnci. Bui muad, Um> psper moat be deatioyed : ]ike free-maaoiM, we mobI not 
CQBUBit any Uuog lo writing. 1 dere say we iwTe boch learned noie uopiofilable leenm, and haider to be 
lemeoftbered, at achooL—Now, let m practiee. « Tbat ie a beauUfal emermLd, count : I wonder yon do net 
give it to your wife I*" 

** No tmnp whatever,*' anewered the count. 

" All right, my 'dear count : you tee bow eaey it ie to turn words into gdd. Again : < My korae bai thrown 
my groom.* " 

"The ace.** 

** Good, my worthy pupiU good !— neyer did man inatruct a BMxre willing scholar. You know the principle 
the eflbrt of nemory is nothing." 



A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD; includino AN EMBASSY TO MUSCAT AND SIAM,iM 183^, 
1836, AND 1837. By W 8. W. Rubchbnbxmer, B1 D. &c. &c.. Author ow ''Thus Ybaks fit ths 
Pacific.*' Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 

This national work deserves a more exiended notice than we can aflbid to spare— notwithstanding we 
bnve ia ci sased the number of pagea devoted to the Raviewa* in aocoidanoe with tbe eipremed wiahM of 
many of our frienda. Dr. Roachenberger'a *' Voyage round the World," contains an extenaive variety of in- 
£>nnafion respecting the customs and mannera of aome of the portiona of the globe, with which the general 
reader ia imperfectly acquainted. Hia narrations are given with an agreeable diatinctness, inteispeised 
with iHioh pleasaat vivaeity of remark ; he has avoided the general enor of travellers, who assume their 
•WB eoMlusionB from feieigB evideneee imperftdly witneaaed or paHiaily undersiood ; he hM not indulged 
in the vulgar nae of technicaliliee, ibr the pnipeee of exhibiliiig a auperfieial knowledge in natteie uninteiaat- 
ing to hia reedeia. Good aenae and candor are hia guiding atara— the Caator and Pollux of hia navigation ; he is 
proficient in plain sailing, although his log satisfies us that he never neglected making an observation ,- and we 
nay confidently assert that he has oonpleted his << Voyage** with credit to himself and honor to his country. 

Our readers are doubtless aware of the suoeess of the negociatioiM of the embassy ; we shall avoid no- 
ticing the matters of business, and select a few of the '•graphic bits'* intenpened through the work. 

About fimr P. Bl we were hoarded by an Arab pilot in a crazy canoe, paddled by a negro slave, entirely 
naked, except a string about the waist. The Arab was rather more decently attired, wearing, in addition to 
fte waistband, a large turban. He climbed die ship's side very agilely, and tooching his breaat vrith a finger, 
esdajmed, ** Me Pitot,** and delivered from a comer of his turban a paper box, which, though labelled " Lu- 
cifer Matehes,** contained aeveral teatiDODials from English and American ship masters, stating that ** Hamaa 
Ben Sied was a safe pilot both in and out of the port" Without pausing to replace hia turban, he stalked 
aft, and squatted upon the taflferel, in the attitude of a frog, where he remained chewing lobaooo^ and by 
gestures directing the course of the ship. 

Wandering near the beaeh, to the northward of Metony, we Ibond numbers of human bones, and even 
entire skeletons, expoaed upon the soriiMre of the ground. Wo were told, they belonged to peiaona who " did 
not pray" when alive. On the eaatern side of the island, there is a spot where the dead bodies of slavee am 
carried and cast upon the sea shore, to becoaae the prey of beasts and carrion birds. 

At ihe end of the pavement, opposite to that at which we entered, was a sort of hut, covered with branches 
and thatch, beneath which sat a Bramhun devotee. Excepting a very small allowance of langotee, he was 
entirely naked. His hair, beard and face were matted and smeared with mud, and his body and limbs 
covered with dust He appeared to be sixty years of age, and looked more the demon than the saint His 
left arm was shrivelled and bent at the elbow, and on tho outspread palm, which was turned upwards, rested 
an earthen pot, in which was growirig a small plant. Around it were placed sticks; a wooden spoon to recoive 
alms was secured across it, and a string ef brass belb ornamented the bottom. The whole was attached to 
the hand by a cotton bandage. The devotee was sprightly. He has a pair of tunning dark eyes, and his 
fiice is free from that sullenness of eipression, which, in general, distinguishes religious enthusiasts. He 
reports that he has held the flower- pot, in the position above described, for twenty-fivo years; nor has he in 
that time, cut either bis hair, bis beard, or his nails. By the practice of such ausierities he hopes to attain 
absorption into nature, tho perfection of Hindoo beatitude, while he secures in this world the respect and 
homage of all who approach his temple. The finger nails were very long and twisted like rams' horns. I 
attempted to measure that of the thumb, but he would not allow me to touch it, but permitted a Bramhun 
to do so ibr me. It was ten inches and three quarters in length. I bestowed a piece of silver in the alms' 
spoon, for which he returned thanks, or perhaps invoked Shivu's blessing. 

To attain a state of perfect apathy of the feelings and of the passions is the great aim of tho Hindoo devotee. 
A gentleman told me, that one of these wretches, who was entirely naked in the street, was pointed out to 
him by a native triumphantly, as the most pious man in India; because, forsooth, he was so destitute of shame, 
that covering ibr bis body was rejected ; the earth was his bed, the sky his canopy, and the food he consumed 
waa bestowed in charity — " But," inquired my informer, "suppose the charitable were to refuse to feed him, 
what would he then doT' 

" That is supposing an impoasibility, for no man would ao far risk oflending the goda aa to refuse his mite 
to a Bramhun so truly pious," 

A few yards farther on,- was another devotee, smeared with mud. but of not more than thirty yean of age. 
Be was standing near a fire, resting one foot on a stone, and blowing a great conch-shell trumpet His 
swelled cheeks, and red, starting eyes ; his posture, the fire and the crowd standing near, dappled with the 
light of the fiame, for it was now past sunset, and they were lighting up the temples ; the almost deafening 
roar around us, added to a horrible stench, rendered the whole scene more like what one would imagine 
pandemonium to be, than a temple of worship. Every moment seemed to increase the crowd and the noise, 
and we quitted the orgies in feelings of deep disgust. 
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But it bu not been in her leading men alone, that Mexico bee been unfbrtanate. Her coBtom-honeeofficen 
Bre notoriously open lo bribes. The duties are so exorbitant on foreign merchandise that no commerce paying 
them can thrive ; and the officers of tlie customs, aware of this, very patriotically make such arrangements 
with supercargoes arriving in their ports as will secure a profit to the merchant, and something for the republic, 
as they emphatically style it, and no less for themselves. The naval and military officers are said to be no 
less discerning of their own interests at least I have been assured that commanding officers of marine esta- 
blishments are wont to sell the public stores in their charge to private vessels, and consider the proceeds aa 
the perquisites of office. Officers of the army commanding posts have done no less. An English gentle- 
man, who has been long in the country, engaged in mining, told me that, on one occasion, he purchased some 
powder for blasting, and, in a few minutes afterwards, met the commander of the place, with whom he was 
on intimate terms. 

'* Amigo," exclaimed the soldier, *< sois mui ingrato en no dar a mi la preferenda." — ** Friend, in not giving 
me the preference, you have been ungrateful.'' 

** The preference in what ?** 

** In the powder." 

" I did not know you had powder for sale." 

- But I have though, in the arsenal, when a friend wants to buy; I would have sold to you at half price.*' 

A governor of a place on this coast actually offered to sell, to the master of an American merchant ship, the 
I guns of the fortress under his command. 



A Second Edition of " YANKEE NOTIONS," noticed in our last, has been found necessary, and the pab- 
lisher has liberally responded to the patronage of the public, by presenting them with several etchings, de- 
signed and engraved by Johi^ston, of Boston, illustrating some of the principal descriptions. 



A pamphlet purporting to be a Brief Essay or Informal Lecture on Electro-Magnetism has been compiled 
by C. Griglietta, and may be obtained at the various booksellers. A large quantity of information is contained 
in its pages, and if we are to believe the proselytes of the new discovery, steam is to be auperseded, and 
magnetism become the moving principle of the world. The following extract will be read with interest:— 

It is an every day remark, that many machines work well on a small scale, that will not do so on a Urge 
one. If this be true of a mere machine, it is never true of the power that propels the machine. A machine, 
and the power that moves it, should always be kept separate in the mind. Water will work on any desirable 
scale ; so will steam ; so will animals ; and so, too, will magnets. A power will always work on any scale on 
which it can be procured. And unless we are limited in the number of magnets to be manufactured, we 
cannot be limited in the power that may be obtained from them. 

Durability and simplicity of construction, always so desirable, and often absolutely necessary in machinery, 
is possessed by these machines in a degree far beyond that of the steam engine. The magnets, which are 
ninety per cent, of its cost, are not subject to any friction, and are, it may be almost said, indestructible, whilst 
the remaining ten per cent of its cost may be kept in repair for a less sum than would suffice to supply a 
■team engine with oil. The wear and tear of line ahafh is unnecessary; each lathe or spindle in a ftctiMy 
can be supplied with the exact amount of power it requires, independently of any other. Each workman, 
when he has a job of work to do, can commence it on the infUtnt ; when he has finished it, he suspends his 
battery, and the machine is at rest, (always ready, however, at the instant, to commence again) and when 
not employed costing nothing. Such is not the case with the steam engine ; many of them are now rusting 
and going to decay, because they have not constant employment, and to raise steam for short jobs would be 
too expensive. 

Its safety is a paramount consideration. The benefit society derives from the steam engine, is daily marred 
by the mo«t heart rending and appalling accidents and destruction of human life an<f happiness. It may be 
said, that this is in part owing to the culpability and negligence of those intrusted with its management yet it 
is certain, that much is inseparable from the employment of this terrible power. How immense is the«ooa- 
trast in favor of electro-magnetism! Instead of depending on the sobriety and attention of a class of men 
generally intemperate, and almost always rendered so by the fatiguing and incessant labor which those em- 
ployed upon steam engines are compelled to undergo, you behold in magnetism a type of that Heavenly 
Migesty which rules the Universe. How sublime a theme for contemplation ! man, by the aid of science, 
compelling an omnipotent and invisible power to his^service, and harnessing to his car (harmless and obedient,) 
the power of Deity itself! Communicating to every thing connected with it a spirit of tranquillity and safety — 
performiqg all the work assigned it, in silent harmony — and to the delight and astonishment of every one that 
beholds it for the first time. 

It is impossible by the utmost vigilance to prevent accidents by steam. It is not possible, by the grasnat 
carelessness, to cause an accident by magnetism or the means that produce it 

There cannot be a doubt that the demand for fuel to supply our innumerable steam engines baa caused 
much misery among our population, by the enormous price to which it has enhanced that indispensable ne- 
cessary of life, and there is even danger, that the supply cannot be long continued adequate to the demand, 
notwithstanding our immense supplies. Whilst, independently of the every day discovered stores our country 
(so rich in every metallic production,) afibrds, the mines of Germany, of which zinc is a refuse, and where 
our staples are eagerly sought aftdr, proffer us an exhaostUss abundance, and at a cost too Uivial to d«err« 
serious notice. 

The countrymen of Franklin wjll not refuse the meed of praise due to the man who has followed in the 
X«th of his philosophic daring, but cheerfully award to Davenport the pre-eminence due to genius, and witness 
with pride another among American worthies, enrolling his name in the pages of history, as a public bene- 
factor—for his application and improvements in this wonderful and recently discovered Power! 
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THE CONSPIRATORS. 



*' I AH rained and undone, father Temermans," ex. 
tslaimed Gaspard Anagire, the Flemish merchant, as 
he bunt into the room where ihe Jacobin monk Te- 
mermaiu was seated. " I tell you I am ruined beyond 
resource and redemption, and nothing now remain** 
for roe but to throw myself head foremast into the 
Scheldt" 

** Yon! drown yourself!" repeated Antoine Anfonine 
Temennans, with very commendable tranquillity, as 
he took hold 6f the tongs, arranged his fire, and then 
-deliberately poured out a brimming bumper of Rheine 
wine. Then gazing at the sparkling and foaming 
liqaid aa he held it at the elevation of his lips, between 
hia nioalh and the flame of the fire, before he drank 
it, he said i — ** My son, it is impioun to despair, or to 
doubt of the aid of Providence! May his holy will 
be done ! and let us take the good and the evil he 
•ends ua with the same submission! AmenT added 
he, with a deep drawn sigh, as he emptied the elabo- 
ntely- engraved crystal goblet 

«'The foul fiend take you. you and your meiims!" 
rejoined Anastre, aa he struck his fist on the tat)lo 
with so much force, that the narrow necked bottle 
ahook, and was nearly upset Without allowing his 
phlegm to be discomposed, the Jacobin, lo guurd 
against the effects of accident, poured the remaindtrr 
of the wine*into his glass, and secured it frbro dangei' 
by placing it on the mantel-piece. 

Gaspard continued : " Resignation to the will oi 
heaven is easy enough for you, slothful by rioiure and 
a beggar by profession. To drink without being 
thinly, to eat out of all measure, to cross younelf, aii<i 
to sell to oihen ab&olntions which would be demeil 
yon, if you asked for them on y«ior own arcuuni — 
auch is your li(e! Yon came sneaking u* me ihix 
morning to beg a morsel of bread and menr. aud h 
bottle of wine; and you will obtain them agJtin ih g 
evening at some other person's eipense. But shall I, 
I. 



who was once thf» richest and proudest n^erchant of 
Antwerp, btii now the most miserably— can I demean 
my heart and siiiil by accommodating myself, to such 
a grovelling phiitisophy? When my creditor^come 
to demand ihe money [ owe them, they would be 
mightily pleased lo hear me say to some— tAe Lord't 
will Ae done! iii'd lo oihen Amen ! An excellent coin 
to liqiiida<e dehiH wiih, irniy!'* 

" Bill." replK'd ihe monk, who was altogether pas- 
sive and unmoved hy the sneem and vehemence of the 
merchant. " perhaim your position is not so desperate 
as you imagine. I know very well, that at the storm- 
ing of Antwerp. t>ome six yean ago, you furnished 
half a million of florins as your share of the forced 
contribution imiKwed by the besiegen and the garrison, 
who, after fighting one another like madmen, made 
hp their quarrel, to rob the ciiisens in concert. But 
since that time yoa have repaired your dilapidated 
f«>rtune, and it is noinrioiis that three vessels, of which 
yon are sole owner, have only just left the river, with 
enormously rich and profitable cargoes *' 

" Yes,** said the merchant, wiih a gloomy look and 
smothered voice, ** every thing I possesse<l was on board 
those ships; it was my last cast — the bold stroke of 
foitnne that was to enrich me anew, or prostrate roe 
for ever.** 

•* Well,'* Rsked the friar. ** have you received any 
had nevH0 respecting ihem? has it been stormy on the 
French coast? I have not heard of any shipwrecka 
lately." 

'* I have no cause to complain of the sea or the 
winds,** answered Anastre, " but of ihe demon, who, in 
human Mhape, ha:^ breathed revolt and ruin over thia 
devoied country.*' 

*' What difllii-nify has arisen between you and Wil- 
liam or Orange t*' inquired the Jacobin. 

*' Are you igni»fnnt of iho menn^ to which this ac- 
cuned heretic, (whom, may God confound eternally. 
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and then I will heartily join iu yoor May his kolif wiU 
le done !) has had recoanep in order to meet the ex- 
peneei of the war, which cost ten millions of florins 
each year ! Has he not had the conning, by offering 
the sovereignly of Brabant to the duke of Anjou, to 
obtain frem Henry the Third and Catherine, permission 
to establish an oflice at Calais, for the sale of paaaporis 
to tlioee who navigate these seas, which passports are 
respected by the sea beggars!" 

*' I understand,'* said Temermans, " you wished to 
«vade paying the duty often per cent imposed on the 
Spaniards and their partisans, and so your three ves- 
■elfl have been seiied by the pirates." 

** So this letter informs me," said Gaspard Anastre, 
drawing from the pocket of bis doublet a paper he had 
received the preceding evening, all crumpled and 
soiled as if it had laid unregarded and forgotten in his 
pocket for a year past. He read it over for the hun- 
dredth time, and tears dropped upon the letter, while 
fiitfaer Antonine warmed his feet at the fire, flung 
himself back in the ample leathern chair, which 
reached above his head, and stroked his gray and 
greasy beard with his left hand, while he sipped the 
remnant of the wine he had poured oot 

Anastre rose. A flame gleamed in his eym through 
his tears, and forgetting for an inslant his misfortune 
in the ngeiexcited against the peiaon who had caused 
it, he whispered, as he struck the sionk*s shoulden: 

** Think ye, it would be a crime in the s^ht of God 
to alay William of Orange ?" 

The monk turned round (o him, and gazing steadily 
and Bciutinizingly in the inflamed visage of the mer- 
chant, said : 

*< Is it your wish, then, to gain the ninety thousand 
golden crowns, oflfered by the king of Spain to whom- 
soever shell doliver uptohim tliis man dead or alive! 
That would be ^melhing handsome with which to 
reconstruct yo!|r -fortune. Ninety thousand golden 
'Crowns! It strikes me, however, that it would be 
much better to appropriate them to pay tho troops, 
«?ho have long subsisted by plunder, as yon, my son, 
nnfortunately, have reason to know." 

The merchant was about replying to this observa- 
tion of prior Temermans, when his conversation was 
interrupted by a great noise in the atreel. 

** What's the matter now," asked the monk, without 
moving from his place. 

Qaapard, who stood near the window, raised tlie 
curtain, and observed : 

**lt is the mob shotiting and clapping hands at the 
proclamation of the burgomaster Snhoonhoven, an- 
nouncing a public festival for to-morrow, when the 
city of A^werp will receive lis new mastec^lhe duke 
of Alenfon and Ai\jou. This is a great triumph for 
William of Orange ; like the haughty Englishman of 
Mf he lakes awayiand makes presents of crowns. 
But there waa much laughing and singing at Paris, 
also* on the eve of the feast of St. Bartholomew." 

The monk made no reply. Gaspard resumed his , 
nat at the chimney corner, and apparently surrender- 
ing his first thought, ezchiimed : 

'* You epoke but now of ninety thousand crowns of 
iaiU-"!ah! half or a quarter of that sum would sufiice 



to re-establish my aflfairs. I had leas than that— mnch 
less, six years ago, after the siege of Antwerp, and a 
few days ago I was on the point of recovering all my 
losses. But confidence exists no longer; and every 
one draws bi> purse-strings tight. Who shall I find 
to lend me a schclling, when nobody knows what a 
day may bring forth? There is but one man in 
Flanders who possesses the secret of rising stronger 
from a defeat, and to erect a pedestal from his own 
ruins. Who would not have believed in the time of 
the council of slate, after the death of Requesens, that 
the influence of the duke d'Arschoit, the devoted 
adherent of Philip the Second, would not have annihi- 
lated that of William of Orange ? But no — although 
he was absent, proscribed, and fugitive, yet he sowed 
division in the council, and turned the edge of the 
Bword, which should have stricken him, against hie 
enemies. Afterwards, when don John of Austria 
came, he played him against the archduke Idathias, 
whom he inveigled in time with his fine promises, 
until the death of don John. The capture of Maas- 
tricht totally disconcerted his plan of campaign, the 
victory of Gemblours dispersed his troopa— -yet here 
he is, back again in Antwerp from whence he waa 
chased. He has been defeated in every battle, yet 
he disposes of the territories of the ooDquaror; and 
though he is a heretic, with a price upon his oim 
head, he puts a crown upon that of the brother ef 
Charles the Ninth, and the son of Catherine of the 
Medicis I What a portentoua alliance ! it is an honi- 
ble enigma, which would make one doubt the wisdom 
by which the world is governed ! There mtial be 
necromancy, and it cannot be brought about but by 
a secret compact with the evil one ! Do you thisk 
such bargains can possibly exist!" 

*' Doubtlessly," replied the monk ; *' and allow mo 
to add that I look upon your query as somewhat un- 
seasonable and imperiineiit. conbidering the profesaioo 
of the person to whom is addressed. I must naeean- 
rily believe in the devil, to believe in God. What 
merit would there be in faith, if the evil spirit did not 
tempt us to infidelity. Paradise is proved by helL" 

« Then, my honest friend Temennans, aeoording to 
your reasoning, every good Catholic ought to look 
upon it as a conscientious act to kill any person who 
has bartered his soul with the foul fiend t" 

" Tet, I should not like to advise any one to do it." 

" Why!" 

" Because there are other ways besides martyrdom 
to obtain eternal Itfe^" 

** That is to say, you would be restmined by fear, 
and not from any scrUpIes arising from the act itself!" 

"And allowing it to be so, I am not the only person 
who entertains the same thought." 

" Yes; there are many men who kindle-and cherish 
in their hearts every feeling of haired and vengeance; 
many men whose blood boils at the recollection of in- 
juries received, and whose hand involuntarily steals to 
their poniard, next to their akin, when such thoughts 
come over thera; but these desires of vengeance aia 
fruitlen, these longings of hatred are impotent, while 
fear holds back the hand which anger impels la 
airike." 
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** And are you of such?" coldly ioquired the monk. 

** But/* cootinued Anastre, drawing bis chair close 
to the spacious ooe io which the monk was taking his 
ease,*' if a inaa of courage should be found who would 
risk his l^e to strike the blow ; and if to such a man 
the means of effiicting hie object securely were pointed 
out, together with the day, the hour, and the place 
where his victim should await his knife — if I whis- 
pered to such -n roan, William of Orange must not 
live beyond to-morrow — he will come to the palace 
unattended, and in the dark corridor which leads to 
his cabinet,, yon can slay him — horses shall be pre- 
pared for you, beyond the city walls, and in five hours 
jrou can be safe in the camp of the duke of Parma, 
where you shall have counted out to you your share 
of the reward ofiered io the avengers of the king and 
of religion — do you think that the man to whom 1 
should hold such language would consent to listen to 
it, and that the arm which executes would place itself 
at the discretion of the head that guides?*' 

" AU your measures, then, are taken," observed the 
SMmk. " You are confident that you can ensure what 
yoa have ntttered ?" 

•' As confident as the man, who has poured poison 
into bit enemy's cup without being noticed, is that 
hja enemy must perish when he remove that cup from 
hislipa." 

** Very good/' mid Antoniae ; ** yoa must now find 
an accomplice." 

" I have reason to think I know my man " 

" Like yourself, I am only good at giving advice; 1 
pretend to nothing else." 

"We are both of us cowards, I know/' said Anastre. 

At this moment there was a violent knocking at the 
deor. The merchant and the monk both turned pale 
with apprehension, lest their conversation might have 
been overheard by this unseasonable and importunate 
visiter. They made no reply; the knocking was 
redoubled, and a voice that neither of them recognised, 
eiclaimed, 

" Open, master Gaspard, I know you are there, and 
I must be admitted." 

** Who, and what are you ?" asked the merchant. 

" Jehan Jauieguy/' was th€ reply. 

*' Do you know him f" asked the monk in an wider 
tone." 

" Not at all." 

** Will you open at ouce.and have done trifling. I 
am come about business. If you do not make up your 
mind, I will settle the matter for you ;" and so saying, 
the applicant for admission shook the door so vehe* 
mently that it would soon have yielded to his violence 
had not the merchant thrown it open. 

Jehan Jauregiiy made his appearance. He seemed 
a youth of about eighteen or twenty, of lofty and well 
pioportioned stature, the natural advantages of which 
were set ofiT by his Biscayan costume. Every thing 
about him annonnoed an air of energy, resolution, and 
vigor ; and the first words he uttered, proved that he 
was not the man to give the lie to the indications of 
^oalitiee promised by his appearance. 

" Kgad ! master Gaspard/' he began, without taking 
olf Ilia hat, ** you are a remarkably pleasant joker to 



let people cool their heels at your door without deign- 
ing the civility of a response to them. Be assured, 
if i had not come to ask a favor of yon, I should think 
it incumbent upon me to notice such impertinence." 
Then, perceiving the friar, who was devoutly absorbed 
in eountiflg the beads of his rosary with downcast 
eyes, he added, " But I beg your pardon ; I did not 
notice this holy father, with whore you was, doubt* 
lesily, in close and pious ronferencp. Excuse, thete- 
fore, my hasty and iocoQsiderate impulse." Then tiiin* 
ing to the monk, he said : ** 1 have always, respected 
the robe you wear ; and there is not in all Spain, or 
at the cottcl of our holy father, the pope, a belter or 
si&cQtor Catholic than Jehan Jaureguy." 

*'May heaven preserve you in such pious and 
wholesome resolution, young man," said the monk m 
he ceased muttering his prayers and crossing himself. 
« You will receive yonr reward for it, either in thia 
world or the next." 

Jehan bowed slightly ; tbsn turning to the mesohant, 
** You shall knaw what brings me heie. I am ia 
want of money-— you are ricU-^I kmm il^ond yo« 
muat lend me some." 

" Alaa! yon apply -to a man who would dig Iba 
ground with his noils if he had any hope of tamii« 
up gold. You wont money to pay ibr some ymithful 
fidly, to sotiafy tjb# vanity of your miaireaB by son* 
ODstly jewel—" 

" A truce with momlity, naater Gtspud, if yo« 
please ; I have not choaen you for my eonfiMsor. If I 
have any folHes to reproach vyself with, and if I 
am swayed by every posaion, it ia no businesB of 
yours." 

** But it interests me," interrupted the monk» with 
an imploring tone, " and I cannot wilness a rushing 
headlong to damnation without stietohiBg forth my 
hand, and trying to stop it in its eourse." 

Without making any ^eply, Jehan again addrossad 
himself to Gaspord : ^ 

« I know that usurers Mways begin to talk of their 
poverty and the difiSculty of procuring money, helbra 
they unloose their puric strings. Bat let us speak 
frankly with one another, ^nd use no circumlocntion. 
( want a thousand florina^ I must have them— do yon 
undentand me? I will si'oply you with all ibe ga«- 
rantee you can devise. M / father is rich, and I will 
pay all my debts at his dee^h." 

" If you were to bind yc*ivMlf to letum me double 
this sum to-morrow, I could ^t lend it to you. I have 
nothing, absolutely nothing I am utterly ruined." 

•^ False !" exclaimed Jauitguy. ** It is a lie/' 

" 'Tis nothing but the tru'h, my son/' said the monk* 
" and when you came in, I I'as endeevorikig to console 
master Gaspard on the sud'^en turn in his fortunes." 

'* In that case, then, may every curse light upon 
me. Curses on the mother who bore me to frighleii 
the world by a fearful deed ! As true as 1 scioleb 
this table with the point of my dagger, so surely will 
I assassinate .some person to plunder bw aAerwaido* 
I will have gold or blood, or hath." 

The monk and the merchant exchanged a rapid 
glance with each other, and both Mad the oaoM 
th^qgUt and exprosaion th^re. 
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** My boo/' resumed the monk, " you are titntded by 
your passions." 

** My father/* replied Jaureguy, ** God hao emiowed 
lis with diflerent qualities, according (o oar r(n>pecti\e 
positions in the world. To you he has given patience 
and resignation; to roe impetuoun pasnions and an 
overwhelming will to graiify ihera. A Ecore of limes I 
have made up my mind to reform, and have vowed ihat 
I would repent; and as ofien-debauchcry and gambling 
have resumed their empire over me. If God is just, 
why has ^e made me with such strength of body that 
no excess and indulgence can weaken or exhaust ? 
why did he form me with this broad and deep chest, 
where my breath plays like a whirlwind, and this 
brow on which fatigue, either mental or bodily, has 
never left a trace 7 why does an incessant fever in. 
flame my blood, without drying it up? why has he 
made roe in love with every beautiful woman I seje? 
why breathed into my soul the maddening fury of the 
gambling table 7 Ah! women, wine, and dice! wo- 
men in orgies when the head reels and the feet totier 
in a double intoxication. Give me gold to buy their 
caresses t gold in handfuls to fling befi>re the eyes of 
the gamblers, to cover their bets, to feel again my 
heart bounding within my bosom with fear and hope, 
to place my life or death again upon the hazard of the 
die ! Show me where there is gold, and however 
tenaciously avaricious may be the hand that keeps it 
from me, this poniard shall unloosen its grat* p." 

During these vehement words, the monk had drawn 
an ivory crucifix from beneath his robe. He held 
the sacred emblem before the eyes of the young 
man. 

^ My SOD." said he, " kiss with reverential love this 
image of oar Redeemer. Master Gaspard, leave me 
alone with this sinner. 1 must hear his confession, 
and endeavor to restore tranquillity to his troubles. 
There are no faults too grievous to obtain pardon from 
heaven ; and, perhaps by showing him what heaven 
expects from him, I may bring him within the paths 
of safety, and give a useful and holy direction to his 
wild and untutored zeal.*' 

Gaspard Anastre perfectly nnderstood the monk's 
meaning, and withdrew without hesitation, leaving 
Jaureguy and father Temermana in close conference. 



THE ASSASSIN. 

On the eighteenth of March, the anniversary of the 
birth of Francois — Hercules de Valois, duke of Alen- 
9on and Anjou, all business was at a stand still in the 
city of Antwerp. It seemed like a town just deliverfd 
from the enemy and from famine, after a lengthened 
elege. The port resounded with the cries of the sailors 
who were decking their vessels wiih flogs; banners 
floated from ewery window; the bells of the churches 
(opened to the Caibolics after eight months prohibition) 
rang a succession of merry peals, blending their shrill 
but tuneful melody wiih the deep and (rttnfused mur- 
mur of the (lopulace that moved through i ho streets, 
and crowded every access to ihe citadel. At one emf 
of (ho public square, aii extensive wooden amphitheatre 



was erecting, rising in the form of steps each above 
the other, and over these the worknrien were still 
occupied in spreading rich carpets and tapestry. As 
it always turns out, when the people changes its mas- 
ter, every body augured auspiciously of the reign 
about commencing ; all converted their amicipations 
into realities; and endowed ihe new sovereign with 
every viriuc anit aroinble quality. There was a uni- 
versal concert <if praise and rongraiulation. Catho- 
lics and reformers alike, cursed fhe Spanish tyranny, 
and looked upon the alliance with France as the 
gunranico of the peace and liberty of Flanders, to 
ubioin which, so many heroic efKiris had been exhatist. 
ed. Some persims who pretended to belier information, 
and to be familiar wiili the secreis of conn, affirmed 
that the ireiiiy of marriage beli^eeii Elizabeth of Eng- 
land an«i the duke of Anjou would be resumed and 
concluded forth wiih. And this news met uith no 
disputers or cavillers; what they wished they readily 
believed ; and they already saw the shattered remnant 
of the armies of Philip flying in confusion and hope- . 
less ruin before the proud array of united France and 
England. 

At lust, the time appointed for the ceremony had 
arrived. Deep and respeciful silence surceeded to 
the hurry and bustle, when the new duke made his 
appearance, accompanied by the nobles of the state 
oi Brabant. He seated himself on a gilded throne in 
the centre of tho amphitheatre. On his right, standing 
and uncovered, was the illustrious Willinm the Silent, 
prince of Orange His bald and anxious brow, the 
pale, thin, and severe visage of the roan who no re- 
verse could crush, and who had taken as a moii(^— 
Tranquil amid the storm — formed a striking contrast 
with the smiling, insouciant, and confident faces of the 
nobility and gentry, by whom he was surrounded. 
Alone, amid all the actors and spectators of this gor- 
geous scene, his thoughts dwell upon the future, and 
without distrusting the ultimate success of the cause, 
in the midst of triumph, he combined the means of 
rendering it durable, and sought for props to the throoe, 
which he fancied most totter beneath the moral dwarf 
he now oflered to the eager glances of the multitude. 
Behind him. stood a youth of sixteen, remarkable by 
the loftiness and haughtiness of his mien, and the 
audacity of his looks ; this youth was Maurice, son 
of William and Ann, daughter of the duke of Saxony, 
the worthy heir of a hero, and destined gloriously to 
consummate what his father had commenced. When 
Ihe duke of Anjou had taken his seat, the chancellor 
of Brabant, Dirk of Lies veldt, administered to him iho 
oath upon the Holy Gospels lo adhere to the amditions 
on which he was received as their sovereign. The oath 
was read twice, first in French and then in Flemish; 
and its purport was to preserve inviolably the privi- 
leges of the country, and maintain religion in its 
actual slate, leaving to every body a full and entire 
liberty of conscience. To the same effect a second 
oath was pronounced in favor of the barons, the nobles, 
and the cities, in which he promised not to govern in 
an arbitrary manner ; but according to law and equity. 
The burgomaster ihen presented him with a 8< l^d and 
massy silver key as a pledge of obedience, and amid 
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the enihtuiai^tic cheering of the vast aBsemblage, the 
heralds proclaimed him duke or Brabant. 

The excitement was universal, and ii was raised to 
thei utmeat by an unforeseen circumsiance, by which 
the conclusion of the ceremonial was marked. This 
set, worthy of the most illiisrrioiis days of ancient 
Sparta, and which is recorded in some of the old chro- 
Dicles of the time, could only hnve occurred among a 
people deeply agilaied by war and its incidenis, and 
whom the love of liberty had already prepared to such 
deep devotion and much disinterested abandonment of 
every thing when in competition wiih it. 

Aa the doke, afler his inaugoraiion, descended the 
■tepa, and his gorgeous train was about to move on 
viard. a woman of a rather advanced age, and leaning 
on the arm of a young roan, made hf r May through 
the throng, which was pressing eagerly towards the 
chair of state. 8orae of the soldiers, at first, wishc' 
to prevent her access to the duke, hut the conrteous 
and ultimate scion of the gallant house of Valois. 
thinking that the woman came to prefer a petition in 
him. ^ave orders that no ob^acle should be oppnsed tn 
her approach. 

** My loni,"said she, " I do not come to ask a favor, 
but to confer a gift-'* 

** And what is it, my good dame?'* asked the mynl 
Valoia, with an incredulitus and rather ironimi 
air. 

•• Do not sneer, my h»nl The prenent I sposk of. I 
would have gladly uflered to Willinm of Orangr, hm* 
he ihoughl proper to keep far himself the p«»wer he 
has thia day transferred to you — and he would havt' 
known its value in accepting it." 

** And ao shall I, doubilet«ly, when I know its na- 
ture." 

** This, my lord, is my son,'* said the roatnin. placing 
her hand on the shotilder of the vondi who sifMxi hy 
her side. " 1 bring you a soldier. My ntiine is Jacque- 
line Haranger; my husband uas slain in the cnu!»e 
of liberty under Henri de Brederode; myself nnd my 
font children received his last sigh, and he made me 
swear to bring up my children in a hatred of tyranny 
aod Spain. The eldest of my children, who was old 
enough to understand hit father's words, pronounced 
the oath he exacted over his lifeless btidy. He perish- 
ed on the same day the hern, I/>uis of Nassau, died. 
Tho second of my children succeeded his brother, and 
like him, is dead. It is now fifteen days since I toll I 
the youth standing here : * Your torn i» now come, my 
son, to avenge your father and your brethren ;' and 
thia is the cattse that broi»ght us hither from Delf\ to 
come into your presence, my lorti. Furnish this hoy 
with arms, and place him in the lint rank. The God 
of battles, who has deprived me of two supports of my 
old age, will, doubtlessly, preserve my third son. If 
he falls, I will again replace him with my last hope, 
and then I will take my leave of a world where I 
have nothing but tears to bestow. My child." she 
added, as she kissed her sor'h firehead, " should you 
never again behold your mother, remember her last 
words. Spare not your blood for the cause you are 
awoffD to defend — ^it is that of j«>siice and liberty. Aa 
long as one Spanish foot shall tread upon the ioil of 



your birth, your sword must not know its scabbard. 
Adieu, my lord. 1 return to Delft." 

She made her reverence with dignity, and with- 
drew with a proud step, leaving the court and the 
multitude impressed with admiration; shouts burst 
from every quarter, and the dark fealurea of William, 
who had never hitherto allowed his emotions to bo 
read in his impassible visage, was deeply moved. 
Never until this hour had he implicitly believed in 
the success of his enterprise ; and the subjugation of aa 
entire province would have aflbrded him less real 
gratification and confidence than the sublime devotion 
of this humble and obscure woman. Ho recognised 
the sources of his true strength, and how deeply the 
germ he had planted had taken root in all hearts. 

The heralds announced the departure of the princely 
and brilliant company by a flonrish of trumpets. The 
duke of Anjou and his nobl^a passed through the 
crowd, in the midst of the waving multitude that 
thronged around their path. William walked on foot, 
with his hands crossed behind him, according to his 
manner. At a moment and spot when the pressure 
of the crowd was greater than elsewhere, he felt a 
piece of paper slipped into his right hand j he turned 
round quirkly, hut could not discern any body in par- 
lif-nlar, who had touched him. All >a ho surrounded 
him appesred to be quite unconscions of what had 
h'ip()ened. Only in the centre of the groupe, on his 
right, he remarked a Jacobin monk wh(«e face was 
tiot known to him, and who seemed to gaze npon him 
with ninguiar earnestness. He then looked at the 
(>iiper, which he held rumpled up in his hand, and 
\h'ich bore only these words — '* Leave the crowd, and 
lie careful of Philip." 

William raised his eyes involuntarily to the side 
^\hero he had seen the monk, but the latter had dis- 
ui^penred. He walked on through the cro^d, medi- 
tating on the mysterious warning he had just received. 
Death on the field of battle had no terrors for him; he 
hsd habituated himaelf to look upon such a result as 
a glorious and suitable termination of his destinies; 
t>ut he could not familiarize himself to a secret attack 
and a concerted slaughter; and as he heard the shouts 
nf enthusiastic love and worship thickening around 
tiiai, and saw the myriads of arms raised to do him 
honor and execute his bidding, the more convinced he 
became thai a vile and odious assassination was the 
only method left to the gloomy tyrant who, unable to 
vanquish him in Mie open field, had set a price upon 
his head. He made a sign to his son Maurice that he 
wished tospesk to him; the youth approached his sire, 
find without explaining his motives, the -prince whie- 
(lercd ill his ea'r: *' Maurice, hurty to each city gale, 
nn<l order tho warders to close them, and allow nobody 
to pai>s through them. Then come, and rejoin me at 
the |iahicc.*' Grave Maurice obeyed his father; and 
II few minutes afterwards, William, with his hat drawn 
over his eyes, and wrapped in a cloak, which his son 
had floDg over his shoulders as he leA him, took ad« 
vantage of an instant when the attention of the crowd 
was directed t(» some other object, and hurrying clown 
a dark and narrow atreet, he regained the palace. 

The day was declining, and the part of the city h« 
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throagh w« eilent and d«terted. From tiara 
to iime» a solitary fbinale, or aged man, aeated on the 
ftoopi of their dooia, mat hia view ; and, certainly, 
Ibay had no idea that the hero whose genina had 
concerted and nearly accomplished the deliveraoce 
of Flandera, oonld have been recognised in the man 
who hurried by rtiem like a Aigitf ve» or a servant 
«ager to reach the commands of his nmater. 

Fatigaed by his lengthened and wearied coarse, 
WilUaai pauaed for an instant belbre he entered the 
palace. The sound of voices, which was borne upon 
the breeze by intervals, waa the only intecraptfon to 
the utter calm and quiet of the scene. 

« This is net the tint time," mnrmnred the prince, 
" that, I have fled before you, king Philip, but for all 
that, I have gained more grouod than you have baen« 
able to wrest from me. The arma we make use of are 
net equal. Although I was onc« proacribed, yet I new 
lead the armies of a people that must afion lake its 
faofc among the nations; while you, a diademed monk, 
fiem the depth of your confessional, have no ether 
resottfce than to sharpen in darkneas the blade of an 
a s s a asitt. You oflbr to purchase my blood lor ila 
weight in gold, while moihen efler me tliat of their 
ehildreo. God haa pronounced between us, Uag 
Philip; and will aflbrd me time te ioish my work. 
The sky is clear," added he, looking at (he laat beama 
•of the sun which was being eclipsed in the west; *'thia 
glorious day will finish as it began. If I cling to life, 
it it not on my own account— I have felt nothing but 
its hardships and stern tria1a-»>bat for this hapless peo- 
ple, that is in so much need of a guide. But whence 
comae this warning f Have I not given way to an 
imaginary danger f They migbt have planned a 
scheme to draw me hither, and anrprise me alone and 
deieiioelem." 

He looked around him; it waa already dark; a 
•dialaat footstep struck his ear ; and, for the first time 
•a hia life, he waa consciooa of alarm. He put his 
htmA apoQ his sword, and hastened to the pahice. 

«* Let «8 on,** said he; ** when the lion has scented 
#M bait of his luinters, no one can blanw htm for 
tfrnsing to shelter." 

He had scarcely ascended the firrt few alepa of the 
etaireaae, wben a yoang man crsssed the court with 
kttfried strides. When the latter entered the gallery 
whidi A n a at ra had mentioned to tiw Jaoobia the pre- 
aadfaig evening, Ibe p^inoe wason the point of leaving 
it at the other extremity. It was at this apot that he 
waa aeiaed by a man, and atmck witb a dagger. 

«• Wretch !" exclaimed Wiiliaai, as he firmly grasped 
the right arm of the a ssass i n, who attempted in vain 
40 drag away hia weapon, which had got entangled in 
the prince'a mantle ; at thia moment a flash lit «p the 
daitaicss; and the prince of Orange fell to the ground, 
hia jaw fractured by a piatd shot which JaoregHy had 
dmeharged with his left hand. He tried to escape 
before tira alarm was given ; but Maurice (for it waa 
him, whoae foelstepa were heard by his father,) barred 
hie passage with hia aword, and, atrikiog at haxaid, 
laid htm at hia feet, pierced with eeveral wounds. 
At hia groana, and the report of the pistol, theaetvanis 
ned wtih lorchca. Notwithalaadiog tha aefwrily 



of hia wound, and the great eflhaion, William |m- 
served his compoenre, and had sutHcient strength H 
order that the ataaMun shouM ha sparod, and that it 
ahouM be asoertatncd whether he had anyaopsmftiem. 
The order, at first, s ea ma d tfinKceasaiy; as Jaaiegay, 
to all appearance, was lifelesa when hia bedy WH 
lifted fiom the i 
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In a few minutea the oewe of the ai iam i a artoa af 
lk» prince of Orange was sprasd through Antwirp. 
In the Rfridst of the joys and hapea of tha day, it wm 
like a violent clap of thander in a aevaaa and ckmilMi 
bky. The name of the mordeesr waa yet mkiDini^ 
bat aUeudy twenty diflerent aooaoata of the mmttt 
were in circalatioo among the cit>wd. Hicy a^ 
proaebed one another, and eichaBgad qvealiaBS aid 
answers with leuspicioo and alarm ; and ever and tam^ 
seme new datail, some shocking episode of the deal 
caught up with avidity, added to the honor i a ap i wd 
by the crime, and to the reatleaaneas and a gi i atiu asf 
the (poupes collected at the coraar of tha atteali and 
in the sqoarea. But waa the crinaa a» isofartsd aitf 
late wbase Imart we al d it be nacmaaaiy la scratSnim, 
to roveal the theoght which avaMd the i 
While the pamiona of the multitude floated in i 
tainty, impelled by vengeance and vestMined by doobt, 
like the waves of ocean lathed by cantnuy ami epp» 
sing winds, a naow was vaguely and feituitaiidy 
haxardedy and suspieaen waa attadaed la it insta ai — 
ously like the spark to a train of g onpawdar. It ml 
speedily awrniured about, that the dahe of AiifNi,tlis 
new sovereign of Brabant, had thus rid himself sf a 
subject who had bestowed a crovra upon him ; iod 
that the assassination was but the prelude le a gsasnl 
massacre. The eternal haired of Philip of Spun 1^ 
warda the aan of Catharine de Medicia and the hsa 
iherof Charlea tlia Ninth, waa hmt aightef; f k m k m 
rang the tocsin of a new Saint Barlbohiiaaw;aBd ihi 
sedition, with a thousand voices and caafassd hanf' 
iags le and fea^ bunt out iiwpisssihly vrhaa ifc^ 
learned that all the gates of tha oitf warosftovly 
guarded by troopa^ Chaiaa were haag aiaam ihi 
streets, whieh wero unpavcd and caateHod lals ii» 
prompin foritpsias. Men and waawfi» oU ift «ri 
cbildheod, prepared for the oanrimt; any thhv d«i 
caaie to hand vras converted into a waapaa of imr«r 
death. Ahready the palace la which the dolm ef An* 
jou had fled, vras bkMskaded; and tha wavaof papaltf 
fttiy howled against ita wailo. Bat the atom «v 
appeaaed with aa much facility as it had a xU N J . k 
waa known that the prince of Orange viaa sliH lift# 
and that the galea wero ckised by his order. Gmsa 
Maurice, apprised of the danger by which the Aihi 
waa menaced, aent his emissariaa amoog the pt^ 
10 urge them to be tranquil, and to infona ifaam it^ 
the asaamin had been recegnaed for a Spaaiaid kf kii 
dress. At these news il 
sided into grief mid reaignatioa, and the i 
elemema of rovolt ware diapnad Uke *ib«*^« 
brakan KMty. o^zed by VjiUU^lt: 
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Darinf this time the meichint AoMtre •wait«4 the 
retam of his two acoompUoM. His cowardice would 
lot let hiai nnain within the limits of the city while 
the ireaoheiDiM act was being perpetiated ; se, under 
the pretext of insuriBg their meaiwof flight, he hasten- 
ed lo a sonil bouse he owaed within half a mile of 
Antwerp; there it was he had fixed his rendexvous 
with the oubIc and Jaureguy; three hones were 
iben kept rsady saddled to bear them with all speed 
to the prince of Perma*s camp. The night was already 
advamsed, and Unding that they did not afrive. and 
attributing their absence to some result disastrous to 
iheir pngcct — fearing, moreoTer, that should they have 
fttied in Aieir attempt and been arrested in cnnse- 
foaace, that they woakl endeavor tu btiy their pardon 
or diminish the weight of their punishment, by impli- 
orttof aaetber in their conspiracy, (for villains always 
argiM on diedepaavtty of their conftderates.) he fled 
away aloae.aad abaadoning his original plan of taking 
tefiige in the camp of Alexander Famese, he made 
the beat of his way to Calais, there to await in safety 
the dSmoMnsMl of the aflair. 

fa a remote room of the palace, where the noise from 
vrithmit coaU not penetiate, the fiimoaa surgeon. Ni- 
u h etoa RaMe, was leaning over the bloody bed on 
which the prince ef Oiange was laid. On the other 
side of the couch, OMtionless and silent, and holding 
the hand of his iUosCrioiiB but nnfoimnate parent, stood 
Maurice, awaiting the decree which the surgeon, who 
was removing the first dreming, was about to pro- 
mrance. Ralde preserved his composure; and his 
fixed, steady, and eager gaze seemed as if it would 
gather the secret of lifii or death in the paleness and 
psifl imprinted on the ftatmes of the sufllerer, every 
movement of whose countenance brought fear or hope 
to the asind of the experienced leech. At length, in 
stow, but confident tones, he said : 

« He win Kve." 

W iWIam of Omoge made a scarcely perceptible 
matian, half opened his heavy eyelids, and feintly 



* Heaven then has had pily on Flandem and on 



He BMde another eibrt taepeak, but Ralde eigotn- 
ed that he should observe the most rigid silence ; and 
dMB Ml him te rsnder assistance to the other wound- 
ed peisai. 

There was as much noise, tumult, and disorder m 
iie reooi he entered, as there was moumAit silence 
and cahn and grave sorrow around the bed he had 
just left. A score of soldiers and servants of the prince 
who had laid hands on Jaureguy, were talking toge- 
ther, and with btaina heated with liquor and the 
warmA of the room, were grouped round an immense 
Skive, discuaing politics according te their guise, 
while in the dariiest comer, upon a wretched pallet, 
a young manb shoAingly mutilated, struggled in con- 
luisiw of agony, while a monk of the order of Jaoo- 
lias, kneeling by his side, repeated the pmyets of his 
ihaptit in lew tones, a p p ar e ntly ooeupied in invoking 
Ckid's compasskm upon the dying sinner, hot in reality 
ywjmg for safety on his own aecennt. 

k the anrgcon entered, dm noise ceased ; they 



.remembered that a dymg man was there, ifhose situ- 
ation required attentions, which, notwithstanding hit 
crime, they were not justified in refosing him. Mag- 
nificent vocation, noble and admirable mission vrhich 
shrinks from no devotion, and distributes its sueoon 
impartially to patients of eveiy character and oondtlioii! 
The physician of the body, and the physidan of the 
soul were both there, elose to the same bed to heal 
and to save. It would have been a striking aightr 
could the mask of virtue and humanity, whs^ eovsNd 
crime and hid the most hardened insensibility, bwe 
been removed from one of these men— for he wsn ■» 
other dian friar TeaMnsans. The physician's el]geec 
was to delay the passage of a victim to the Umh, m 
ofder that the eeeeotioner might send him thitheiv nni 
he only endeavored to lengthen his life ihat puoMk 
meat might be added to demh. 

While Ralde exaniMd into Janregey's oendHiaB. 
dressed bis wounds^ and oausod him to drink a sirqsgth- 
ening ooidial, the asank took the opportunity ef the 
besile of the apartmenti and endeavored to withd ia w i 
In fact, it was much against his will that he was pi^ 
sent at all. As it was agreed upon between Uas and 
Jauregny, after having slipped the paper into Mm 
prince^ hand, and seen him quit the crowd, T s aw t 
nwas lyjy paanmded of the complete success of the 
piaa, waited for the amamin, that they might eseapa 
together by the gate of tbe city which was nearest to 
the palacew The monk was lurking about the pre* 
cincts, as the wounded Jaureguy was carried by the 
soldien into the lower room. The crowd had poshed 
him farther into the palace than be intended, aad 
having once pamed the gate, it was closed upon hint 
and the roldiers having noticed him, he was compelled 
by them to take his place by the assassin's hsd side^ 
aad prepare him fer Us last moment Tiinmnw 
Ibllowed them in great discomposure, lest his rsfesal 
should excite anapiesona, and lest Jefaan, en rsoev«ria§ 
his senses, should identify him, and denounce him aaaa 
aocompliee. Bat he rsoeversd a little hope a ad eearege 
when he was eenvinoed that the wreieh woidd not ha 
able te rseognise hiab When Jaaregay waa hmaght 
to the groand by the Isro blows, one of them, dealt hf 
chance jn the darkness had taken eflect i» tfia apper 
part ef hie fiwe, orf deprived him ef sights and his 
life se em e d in iew assay with the earrent of hload 
that inundated hie face. No one among the standaw 
by knew the moak by asme; so he fefl en hie kana% 
ready in the botAam of hie heart to enter into aay har^ 
gain with the devil to deliver him aafe and aoand flaai 
his present diAeolly, aad hoping that he should be 
free to depart when the surgeon came. Bat as ha 
was withdrawing, Mmn shrieked ontt 

" A priest, fer pity's sake ; let me have a prisBl, ha» 
fere i die l^ 

Ralde nsotaoned fer the monk to rsamm wheia ha 
was, and then addressed himself to hia patieat 

•Ton shall aot die! my art wiB enable me leaiva 
you." 

« Deeth can fe«give,"groeaed cat thewtaHht* bat 
the executioner wails far me." 

•* I can prevent has eomiag near to yoo.** ^ 

** How can I be saved t" eagerly asked « 
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" You shall live, if, to pruve the sincerity of yoar 
penitence, you will name ytxir accuniplice. Speak, 
then; your pardon i> purchasable at this price." 
** But. who are you ihai pronii»o it 7" 
** Of what coitstquence is that, it i have ihe power 
to do so?" 

*• Who will answer for your words?" 
''This holy priest/' saiiJ ihe surgeon, *< whom but 
now you called for, and who is waiting to receive 
jour confession." 

Jaureguy held forth his hands, and grasped the 
monk's gown. 

«* And you, holy roan, can you also promise me that 
God will forgive a honoit iile ? My crime is the crime 
of another; 1 was only mad. anti another made me 
cnminal. He impelled me from debauchery to 
Border! I was suflfering under the thirst for gold, 
and he breathed into me a thirst for blood Oh! may 
the curse of God fall upon him viho fpoke to me in 
the name of God. fir he wore your holy habit, and ii 
was as ihe minister of Him v^ho will pardon by your 
mouihf that he adjnreil me to Mtrike." 

Although his lile deitcnded un his composure, Te 
inermarw felt hisixmruge giving way; his knees could 
austain him no longer; a <-old svvent trickled over his 
face; and he wait ciuisciuiis that he could not listen 
to this strniige mriU'ssiun without b<'iraying his pari 
ill ii. He hail a Bh<>rL.iniervol of hof«, for Jp.iiregii\ 
exhniisied by his efli>rt,liad tailen bnckt*(>eecliies8oiitl 
moiiuiiless. 

" If (ieoth would only now rorae." n^id he to him 
■elf, *' and seize his victim !" The t»loo<l rtished back 
to his pale and Iremblirig cherks at iliin thought But 
the siern and inflexible surgeon wns m hand, leaning 
over the assassin, and skilful to renew the slender 
thread of his existence, vvhidh each henrt-heave seem< 
ed to snap asunder. When Jchaii. by ihese cAres was 
recalled to life, Ralde sup|iorled him in his arms, and 
•aid to him : 

** You are dying of a smitten conscience more than 
from your wounds. First, let that have ease aTtd 
tranquillity, and then think of what I have promiaed 
you." Then torning to the monk, he added, ** My 
iNTOther, examine this young man." 

The monk collected all his courage, and seeing his 
own security exposed to thiu severe proof, he spoke in 
•low and measured tones, which he endeavored to 
disguise as well as his terror would allow him. 

** Swear to me on this symbol, by ihis holy crucifix, 
that true and unfeianed repentance is in your heart. 

At the first sound of his voice, Jehan started. 

** What is the matter 7" asked Rulde. 

** I thought, at first, that I had heard that voice 
before." 

The monk grew deadly pale, hut the very agony 
of his fear removed all hesitation, and ignorant whe 
ther life or deaih would be the, consequence, he hur- 
ried on headlong, like a man who throws himself into 
the air to escape from a burning house. 

** Swear, then,'* said be, extending the crucifix to 
him. 

Jaoregnjr held it to his lips, and kissed it fervently 
and repetaedly. 



'* You alone struck the blow, but did yoa only cook 
ceive the idea of the dreadful deed I*' 

*' I have already told you," gasped Jaureguy, " tha> 
I was but frantic, and that another made me guilty." 

'' Who are your accomplices?" 

** One ia a merchant of this city; they call hiift 
Gaspard Anastre." 

**And the other ?" asked Ralde, •■ if he bad divined 
that the lipa of the monk would have refused their 
ofiice in putting this question. fti 

" The other is the friar Antoine Antooine Temer* 
mans." 

There was a minute's silence, after which Jaureguy^ 
related his visit to the merchant, his conference with 
the friar, and how the latter had unsettled hia reaaoik 
by dazzling him with the prospect of the gold they 
would share together — and how he bad, moreoverr 
promised him absolution, if he would make himself 
acceptable to God by slaying such an heretic a» 
Williiim of Orange, who was already excommunicated 
uy the Pofie. and condemned by the Inquisition. 

Maiiitaining to the end the character he had as- 
sumed in this shocking and sacrilegious comedy, 
Teraermans invoked the wrath and vengeance of 
he.iveii and earth on the heads of Jaureguy s accom« 
pi ices, while he promised him an entire remission of 
hts guilt in consequence of bis repentance and dis> 
cloMjres. Every thing now seemed terminated, and 
having finished his concluding prayer, he was alout 
t.iking his leave, when the surgeon, who had noticed 
hiH unaccountable and ill-suppressed agitation, stopped 
him, and said : t 

** I have a few other questions to propose to this 
young man. ari<l your presence is necessary. Jebaa 
Jaureguy ." added he, raising his voice, "are the fea- 
tures and person of the monk you speak of, impriDled 
on your memory?" 

*' Yes." replied the wretch'. Then, surrounded by 
the siandeiB-by, Ralde fixed his eyw on Temermana, 
and gave a description of his person, minute to ih« 
very color of his eyes. Having answered affirmatively 
to pvery question, Jaureguy exclaimed : 

*' Alihough my eyes are sightless, yet it seems li> 
me as if 1 saw him still before me. How did yoa 
know him?" 

** Because the priest who received yoor confesrioa 
is the one who instigated you to the crime you thia 
day committed." 

• The monk fell on hia knees, and held out hia hands 
to the surgeon. The latter ordered the soldiers to 
raise him up, and added : 

"Guard him well; the council will see to him» 
and, doubilefesly, order him to be put to death on the 
rack." 

** And for me," screamed Jaureguy, *' to whom yoa 
promised pardon both here and hereafter, if 1 spoke f" 
No answer was given He heard all the apectatora 
of the scene quit the room in succession, and he re- 
mained alone alt night, bound to bis bed by pain, and 
Ignorant of what he had to fear or hope. It was a 
long and agonizing night. 

Ill the morning two men assisted him to rise, and 
guidinr his steps, madeg^im^^^](U}^t|^)l^nu 
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*' VVhere are you leudiiig me?'* iuqiorcd Juur<-guy; 
"they have tworii tu me I bhoiiid he pardi ned?" — 
But hia two com|>anion8 urged htm tmvvard wiihoni 
making any reply. Along ilie entire path he pa>iied. 
be heard the ringing of arms lo his right and lefi, at 
if soldien were furnted in a double iiedge along the 
line of hia progre^a; and be)ond iheke, a thousand 
confuaed voicea seemed to hnzz and murmur inceii- 
•anily. At laai, heaiopfied. They mndp him ascend 
a few^steps of o wooden 6iairro&e ; and as sinib m he 
had 4piced hi* imo feet on a plank, which bent and 
trembled beneath his weight, a cord was passed round 



hiM body, and he ^^^u lied hy his waist and neck to a 
beam; t.lip knots were ihtn passed round his wrists 
nnd above his insiei's. and an unknown toice. the first 
huRtari voice be had henrd since the preceding even- 
ing, gave a signal. The cracking of whips was heard» 
and ihe neighing of hors(s followed each blow; Jau- 
roguy niiered a lerrific shriek, and ihen all was silent 
Thf» 8ssaM^in was lorn asunder by four wild horses; 
Gnspard Anastre had previously pai«l the forfeit of bis 
lile Ufmn Ihe came sCAfluld; and the Jacobin friar was 
found dead in the cell of ihe prison wherein b« bad 
been confined. 
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El abimo sospiro del MonK—Leita, by Buhver, 



O'br beautiful Granada's stately domes. 

On each high minaret and lordly lower, 

The morning sun shone gorgeously. The air. 

Full burihened with the breath of opening flowers, 

And the blithe music of the song of birds. 

On grateful hearts its geniul influence poured. 

There rolled the XeniK glittering in its course. 

And there ihe song-fiim*d Darro poured along, 

Meandering sweetly thro* the viiie-clad plains, 

And murmuring forth hoarse music as it went. 

The sturdy battlement and lofty tower. 

The masstve guard- walls of Granada's pride, 

Gloomed (bnh in all the biern magniflcence 

Of sullen strength and power; — as if those walla 

Had voices, and would pour upon the breeze 

The last monition lo ihe roo«lem train. 

That stood afar and gazed upon the scene 

From grim Naveda*s summit ; — ^^ss if to say 

To htm, the pioud and falleit sun of earth. 

The beautiful, the weak, the high st.ul'd king. 

Thy vacillating-miiid has done the deed : — 

Our native strength defies the power of fate. 

And aartii and all her myrmidons had spent 

In vain their deadliest influence on us, 

llad thy woak mind have dared the haughty foe ! 

But there Boabdil stood. A stricken band 

Of faithful servitors beheld ihe scene. 

And for the last lime, turne<l their tearful eyes 

On fair Granada. But with lingering gaze. 

Silent and aad the fallen monarch stiKid, 

And Ihe deep passion of a burning soul 

Might still be traced within that upiurn*d eye. 

No word escaped the Up; but the full chest 

Would still unfold the tale of secret thought. 

As by*gone recollections thronged his soul, 

And dear and cherish'd memories awoke 

In sad array upon hira His no more 

Were now tbose rieb and gorgeous pahtcet, 

X. 



The work of ages and the pride of kings. 

The light pavj^ion to the summer breeze 

Upreared in state and majesty, and stirred 

In gentle undulations. The sweet breatb 

From beauteous gardens borne, where art aiA nttnn 

wooed 
To do the most luiuriant behest 
The mind of roan might image. Fountains clear. 
And perfom'd with the light and delicate sweets^ 
The richest that the gorgeous east might boast. 
Sparkled near by. Bright birds and beauteous 60919 
Sent forth th«ir songs and odors : not a wish 
That heart of roan had ever dreamed, but tben 
In bright Alhambra's stalely halls, was found 
Some sweet to lull it. But the joyous chann 
Was now dissevered : fate had sped the shaft. 
Whose venom touched and broke with magic spell 
The day-spring of existence ; and the king 
Now looked his last on all his fallen bopea 
And youih*s^bright glory. 

Not tbo loss of home 
Alone unnerved the soul of weak Boabdil. 
Hdpe, fame, and g ory all were dead to bim. 
The last of proud Granada's moslem kings— 
His country fiillen, and the stigma set 
On that fair brow where erst the glittering gem. 
The jewelled diadem had proudly shone :^ — 
'Twas shame that placed her cruel signet there! 
Pride, weakness, courage, all their influence shed 
On that kind heart in that last scene ef wo. 
When, turning slowly from the sickening acene. 
The deep sigh sped, and the big tear-drop fell >— 
The laat knell sounded o*er expiring hope» 
And beautiful Granada then was wed 
With Spain and Christendom ! — the fated Moer 
No more to tread those fiiry palaces. 
Those Andalosian plains. A&ffw 

Colombia, Fa. 
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MY FIRST COUSIN AND MY FIRST KISS. 



BT WILLIAM ■. BURTON. 



* Awwcj with those ftctjons of flimsy nHnaiicf, 
Those ti^kues uf fklscbood which folly has wotp ; 

frire me the wild glema of the soul-bivatfainr gfamce^ 
And the rapCure which dwells in the first hiss of lovie." 



Tub author of the above well-known lioee u un- 
doubtedly a high authority in matters connected with' 
the court of Cupid, yet I have the hardihood (o fancy 
that the whole of the above stanza is but sweet sound- 
ing nonsense. What does th^poet mean by a wild gleam 
of a glance? and we know from experience that the 
much vaunted ** first kiss of love,*' is seldom more than 
a sneaking, cowardly attempr, bonglingly executed by 
the masculine, and if not positively opposed, for de- 
cency's sake, by the feminine, the " rapture" is at 
least chilled by the icy temper of the lady's lips. Al- 
lowing every proper latitude, and supposing tha» she 
resigns her basial treasures with the honest confi- 
dence of a reciprocating love, still no female can 
be so disguatingly.bold as to return the waim pres- 
mire of%er lover's lips at the first attack— i( she do&, 
Bhe ought never to have a second kiss; and if she 
does not, where can the pleasure be f *' The rapture 
of the first kiss of love" sounds well, and looks pretty 
on paper { but in sober eamestoesa^ it can be but proa- 
.pectively aice; and, like the first plango into the 
^wld atrean, ia but to be endured in consideration of 
the delight aAerwarda to be attained by frequent pne- 
tice. 

Kissing had a heavenly origin— it commenced in 
Paradise. Adam, newly awakened from that sweet 
sleep wherein he lost his rib, opened his eyes and lost 
hii heart. He immediately invented the ecstatic cus- 
tom, and practised his discovered joy in the first mom 
•of the first £ve — feasting heartily upon rosebuds and 
ambrosia before he asked her to breakfast; or perhaps 
he agreed with Sir Philip Sydney, who prettily terms 
a kisB " the breakfast of Icve." Milton says— 

Our first father 
Smiled with superior love, as Jupiter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns the clouda 
That shed May flowers, and prest her matron lip 
With kisses pure. 

Kissing is an attribute peculiar to humanity alone. 
Man has been termed a cachinnatory animal, but apes 
igrin and moiv, and hyenas laugh. A modem gtnant 
has termed man ** a biped with a breeches pocket ;" 
the Australian kangaroo claims the same definition. 
Kissing, then, is the divinity of our nature— for we 
know of nothing that is able to participate in this, our. 
exclusive privilege. Doves bill and coo; but their beak 
peckingB and bill pokinga cannot be termed kissing ;; 



I should as soon talk of a cow kissing her calf when 
she licks the mock-turtle portion of the incipienr^veal. 
£very rhyme-grinder and moon-struck maker of 
verbose jingle, rapiurif es over the luxury ef the }sM. 
Some of the inanities utter such nonsense, that they 
deserve never to strike this key-note of the music of 
love. Leigh Hunt, in his Amyntas, has given us one of 
\he prettiest pieces of lip-serviee ; and it well deservcf 
acquaintance. Phil! is, a shepherdess, has been sUuig 
by a boo; Sylvia, her friend, sucks the poison from hot 
cheek — whereupon, the love-sick swain obaervea— 

1, who till then had never had a wish 

Beyond the sunny sweetness of her eyea. 

Or her dear dulcet words, more dulcet far 

Than the soft murmur of a-humming stream 

Crooking its way among the pebble stones^ 

Or summer airs that babble in the leaves. 

Felt a new wish move in me to apply 

This mouth of mine to hers ; and so, beconiog 

Crafty and plotting, (an unusual art 

With me, but it was love's intelligence) 

I did bethink me of a gentle atratagem 

To work out my new wiL I made pretenca 

As if a bee had bit my under lip; 

And fell to lamentations of such sort. 

That the sweet medicine, which I dared not ad[ 

With word of mouth, i asked ior with ny lipi< 

The simple Sylvia, then, 

Compassioning my pain,. 

OfiTer'd to give her help 

To that pretended wound. 

And, oh ! the real and the mortal wound, 

Whicb pierced into my being, 

Wh«n her lips came on mine! 

Never did bee from flower* 

Suck sugar so divine. 

As was the honey that I gathered then. 

From thoso t win-roses fresh. 

But while into my bosom's core, the sweetnesi^ 

Mixed with a secret poi&on, did go down, 

It pierced mo so ^iih pleasure, that still feigniog 

The pain of the bee's weapon, I contrived 

Tliat more than once the enchantment waa repeatii 

This wnB pretty pastime in the golden age, but It- 
dies, now-a-days, sling us to the heart, suck oar sonli 
from our bodiea, and seldom think of mcndiqg tbf 
mishap with a kisa. 
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T^BM mm aight Mfta of kuBa mentioiied in the 
BcaptuvM : — Laim kiMed Jacob with llie kiw of 
adbctioD, G«ti6Bia» ciwp. ixix, 13. — Naoiiii kiflted her 
^ogfater-m-kiir with tke kias of valediction, Ruih, 
chap.!., T.S. — David kiated Jonaiiian wiih the kits of 
■alutation, tee Samuel L, chap. »., v., 41. — David 
greeted his sod Absalom with a kiss of reconciliaiion, 
Samuel IL, chap. liv., v. 33. — The kiss of aabjection 
is enforced in the second Psalm, v. 12 ~-The kiss of 
wwptmnem is mentioned in the seventh chapter of 
PilAerba» V. 13.— Judos eihibited the kissof treacheiy, 
Matthew, cha^ nvi, v. 49— and Mary Magdalene 
kiased the Saviour's feet with the kiss ef hvmikty, in 
the seventh chapter of Luke, v. 38. 

But who can enumerate the endless varieties of 
the kiss f of the many d^lectahle variations of basial 
enjoyment f Kisses are the dropfiogs of the honey 
from the hive of love — the minglings of the heart's 
whia|wriogB— «mfbraBia] hnsthinga of coiQmietive spi- 
Ills, GMMSUMiig thrasiffh the pertals of the aouL The 
iuher lifia kia bright-eyed baby fion the mother's lap, 
aad as tke h&pm ef bis ivtwe days entwinea the anas 
ci ianoecnt afiectign abe«l bis neck* he kisses its ehab* 
by cheek, and with teiMbreare leptaoes the tender bud* 
.ling in its nother's anns. The brother greets his sister 
wttk a ookl and coastiaiaed kiss, while a yomh whe 
km been watduag the door fer half the day,.woQld 
0if« his Urtfaiight ibr the pdvikge that is slighted 
kf Aateraal love. The giay-haifed maa eialts his 
hands above the eniled head of his gnodchild, and 
while imploriag the bleaaiBg of ibe Moat High iq»B 
Ihe dariiag of his heart, kiases ila Ibrehead, and smiles 
Ihieagh his teais of love The baming luss of deep 
afieoiioo ihal is stolao by the accepted lovef fam the 
choasn ef his soul, eaeeods not the intensity of the 
mother's kiss bestowed opon her son— 4ha image of her 
departed hoshaod — th»loid of her viigin heart^the 
I of be? wadewed love. 
: the vetmeil lipaof a yonag and lovely cou< 
aia is a dan gw re us matter for a young maa, and when 
mast 10 be desiiied, is laOBt to be avoided. Kissing a 
■star, or a aiate^in•law, or a yoong atep-mother, or a 
juvenile annt, is an aflair of holy love; but when»em- 
hsMened by the Ueeose of relationship, a preUy bit 
ef oonsiAsge pops op a plump pair of coral streaks, 
ai^ halfcoyishly preaenis yon with a nectareous, 
anaeh— with a wicked twinkle in her eye, as if re- 
jrieing in the libeily aUowed — it is odd if you do noi | 
foel a tingling in your blood ;.and if the receasea of; 
your aortal regk>n are not already occupied by the 
image of some fair creature, the ehanees are that, 
year cousin steals away your heart. Ask any one ef 
the nnmeious pairs of cousins who have connubial- 
ised, and yon will find, if they have Ihe honesty lo 
eenfesa, that the silent eloquence of the lady's lips 
carried conviction to the husband's soul, and taught 
him how to talk of lovo. I was thus oaaened— of 
which, more anon. 

I trust that no ajMnster reader— no lady who has 
attained the uncertainty of a certain age, and piaes 
for a corner of UyoMn's saffron-celored robe^ will 
iaiagine that kissing alwi^ produces aflection tenai- 1 
ag in matiinsay. ft saeeeeds ameagit ceusint,: 



becanso it is not dmigaed ; but it is a dangerous t^ 
tempt between compaivtrve strangers, seldom endioff 
in honest love, for it destroys the reverence wilh 
which man delights to enwrap the wondrous sex. The 
** sfien philema," or kiss of peace, given indiserima* 
nately by the early Christians at the agapa, or hnna 
feasts, after lasting for three or four centuries, waa 
wisely discontinued for fear of the censeqnences. 
Sl Epiphanios teHs us that when a Chnstian hasfaand 
pMsenied a newly elected convert to his wife, tha 
■irengih of the new-comer's faith wn estimated bf 
the warmth of his bwial salute. 

Let it not be imagmed that I am eipatlatiig iadee^i 
rously ; Montaigne, the moralist, observea thfltl *' ma 
bshHy speak of killing, wounding, and betraying, but 
wo whisper our reamnks apon the subject of kissiBg» 
of which we should speak without the least leserve." 
A kim is the outward sign and inward visible grace 
of hearty love, and peace, and beavenly joy. I do 
not refer to the puerility of a baahfui damsel's snatchy 
buss which cemea agaiast your lips like the- visimtioii 
of an cnatic Jaae bog in its evening fligbt-wwr the 
slobbery mouthings of the boydf n who is ready to 
kiss every body, (I never oounteoance an omni-bum,) 
—nor the nindny-^piaMay aotlungncasm of the pmd^— 
nor the noisy saiack ef the country wench— «er the 
cold touch of the heartlem coquette, who aufien yon 
to prem her lips, while her miad is flirting vfMi ano. 
ther. Henrick, the author of the worda id 'K^herry 
Ripe," the prettiest and most popolar eompUiaeatevec 
paid to ladim' lip^mys ia one of his sweet siaimi^ io 
another poem, 

Pont your joined lipa^lhea ^saib yow Um^ 

In that eae line m eoatamed the baaial seefot Bat 
few persons know how to kim; they mb the fova 
token of its foir proportioi^— bite it in half, as it wero— 
and, instead of "afoagr, long kim, a kim of youth and 
tove," regale apon a oeM and uaimpaasioned smack; 
Drayton, a poet of wmth, jmitly ridicalm these inamhy 
kisses— the maults of shamsfaced affeeiion^orof cmF» 
lem and languid letak Hemya— 

These poos half-kisses kill me qnttot 

Was ev«r man thus aervedl 
Amidst an ocean of ddighf. 

For pfoasare to be starved. 



The earelem cnstomary kim which aome 
liestow upon iheir wives, and young and pretty wiveSi 
too, is a positive Kbel upon Hymen's prerogativmi. 
Let infonts, wiro knew no belter, slobber their ^ 
lights, and rub aigeiher their immobile lips—let sged 
crones, with psrchmeot cheeks, and wi4herad lips, and 
toothless jaws, and eyes **droppiog thick amber and 
plum-tree gam," defile the heavenly luxury of kmh 
ing by mecbanieal eollisioB of iheir labialities — btft 
let not a man, ** whose blood is warm within," who 
reverences the ssaster-piece of nature's feiry*hanif, 
insuk the ereattifs he is bound to love. to cheriah, and 
protect, by coldly presaing her ripe and pootiag Kpi. 
Many a warm heart baa eogendeiod thevghts, whi«ht 
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riHiiig lu (he ero|iyrean, '* tiiuke the angelH wee|/'-i- 
many u family has i)een rendf ri»d irremediably misera- 
ble — many a black biii has been ndded to the iuul 
ramlogue uf human frailly, by the ctAii furroality of h 
husband's ki«8. ** Hell knows no tury like a woman 
scorned,' says ihc poet; and innumerable inatanceK 
are on rocord of the sad effwu of jealoas rage and 
the potency of female revenge. 

Giovanni Bat(i<>(a Giiarini. who was born three hHn- 
4red years' sgo. exiiaiiutes largely upon kissing, in hi» 
PaBlor Ftdo. a dramatic pastoral of mime kix thousand 
lines ; the plot is founde<l upon a kiss given to a rusiiit 
beauty, by a swain disguised as a nymph. Uiade- 
■cription of the scene is pretty, but loo lengthy for 
transcription. The chorus indulges in some curious 
fefleciions upon kis!^ing, the translation of a part oi 
> which ia here preaenied to my readers : — 

'*Tis true, the kiss which to the Terroeil cheek 
All delicate is given, we own is sweet ; 
But those who rightly judge, as ye can jtidge, 
Blest lovers f who have piov'd it, must declare 
That's but a lifeless kiss, where ike dear maid" 
Doth not herself with joy return the kiss. 
But when the lips of en enamor'd pair 
Moat cordially encounier'-^and the smack 
(Just when with sweet revenge the God of Love 
W«»unds either roiMilh) so charmingly retounds! 
These are true kisses ; where, with honest will, 
Aa much is rendered back as was received. 
Let the nice curious mouth refin'dly kiss 
The forehead, neck, or hnnd ; 'twill ever find 
No part of the sweet maid, who tastes the kiaa. 
Con like the mouih its grateful sense ei press. 
For^here, doth «'iiher soul, with eager joy, 
' Rushing, the kits repsy^and, with new fire, 
Givea lu the precious kissing rubies, life. 

Alain Charti6r, who was esteemed to be the father 
of French eloquence, and flourished' in the fifreenih 
century, had a royal compUmeni paid him by Marga- 
ret, wife to tl^e Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. She 
was crossing a gallery in the Li>uvre, attended by her 
maids of honor, when she espied Chartier asleep in 
the recess of a bay window. The princess stooped 
over the sleeper, who was remarkably ugly, and 
kissed him. The ladies eipressed their astonishment, 
but Margaret silenced them by saying, ** I do not kiss 
the man, but the lips which have uttered such beau- 
tiful things." Alack, for the gallantry of modern days! 
Tommy Moore, who says the prettiest things on love 
matten, is not ugly, but he is nearly siity, and con- 
siderably grizzled, yet 1 doubt, if he was to fall asleep 
in one of the anti-chambers at Buckingham Palace, ii 
Queen Victoria would kiss the lips which have ** uttered 
such beautiful things." This elegant remark of Mar 
garoi was almost as complimentary as the celebrated 
observation of the dustman or coal-heaver, who was 
passing along one of the streets in Loudon, when he 
saw the beautiful duchess of Devonshire step into her 
cmrriage. Struck with the brilliancy of her eye«, he 
involuntarily eicl.iimed, •*ljn6 love them eyes,marm, 
4o let me light my pipe at them." 



Kissing is, ond ever has been, omnipresent and 
rminifarinus. Voriigern resignetl bis kingdom for » 
kiKu, and Mark Antony gave up the world.' Sbaks- 
peare, with his usual bkiil. has made the proud patri- 
cian of Corioli exclaim, at the sight of his \ 



Long I 



Oh, for a kiss! 
I my exile— sweet as my revenge ! 



Byron and Lamb drank gin and water while engaged 
in composition ; Ben Johnson drew his inspiration Am 
the wine rank ; but Mo^singer, with a truer taste, snakes 
«ine of his dram. pars, wish to taste the nectar of his 
lover's lip, adding — 

Let me drink often from this living spring. 
To nourith my invention. 

Our respectable great grandmothers and very grest 
grandmothen must have indulged in the practice of 
kiAsing with a generality that quite outshames tho 
modesty of modern manners. Polydore Virgil says, 
'The women of England not only salute their rela^ 
lions with a kibs, but all peraon* promUataudy ; and 
this ceremony they repeat, gently teaching them with 
their lips, not only with grace, but without the least 
immodesty." The philosophic Erasmus melts into 
love and playful thoughts when he mentions kisses; 
in one of his letters from England, he i^aysr— *• Hero 
are nymphs of the loveliest looks, good humored, aiMl 
whom you would prefer even to your lavoriie musea^ 
Here aliio prevails a custom hover enough to be cooa- 
mended, that wherever you come, every one receives 
you with a kiss ; and when you lake your leave, every 
one gives you a kiss ; when you reiurn, kisses again 
meet you. If any one leaves you, they give you a 
kiss; if you meet any one, the first salutaikMi is a 
ki»8. In short, wherever you go, kisses every whero 
abound ; which, my Fausius, did you once taste bow 
very sweet and how very fragrant they are, you would 
not, like Solon, wish for ten years exile in England, 
but would desire to spend there the whole of yoiu 
life." 

Kissing hflinds is an old custom, and is mentioned 
by Lucian aa an offering of respect to the Gods from 
the poor, who kissed their own hands upon entering 
the temples. Venus and Psyche were adored in that 
way alone. Baal received the same token of veneris 
tion. Homer mentions Priam kissing the hand of 
Achilles, when beseeching for the deafl body of his 
son Het:tor. ' Job and Solomon refer to the custom. 
The Roman emperors gave their hands to be kissed 
by their favorite courtiers, but the minority party, or 
opposition, were obliged to be content to touch the 
hem of the royal ntbe with the right hand, which they 
afterwards carried to the mouth. Cortes found this 
custom established in Mexico, where the conquered 
Incas saluted him ' by touching the earth with their 
hands, which they afterwards lifted to their li|is. In 
England, the nobles of the land, upon prcsentaiicm at 
oourr, kiss the hand of the sovereign; most of the 
European potentates are thus saluted ; but the king of 
Prussia never allows his royal fist to be thus dess* 
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crated — indeed, it range notion* of kissing pervade all 
Germany ( if a young girl is kissed against her Hill, ii 
coostiiutes an assaoltof ibe most aggravated kind, and 
Uie ufiender may be severely punished ; it matters not 
how gently the afliiir be managed — if the lady de- 
clares her noii>consent, the kisser is adjudged guilty- 
In Berlin, the kisses connected with the ceremonies 
of the various religious sects, were put down by royal 
authority. 

The Arabs kiss the eyes of their brood mares, but 
nefvr salute the lips of their wives. Catholics kiss 
the tip of the Pope*s toe — a custom introduced by the 
debasing tyranny of the Roman emperors. Kissing 
the foot used to be an old feudal tenure in £urupe. 
Rollo, the celebrated Danish giant, was required, upon 
becoming a vasHil of the French throne, to kiss the 
fcot of his monarch ; but Rolki waa a radical, and re- 
fused to submit to such a degradation. He was ih«re- 
fi»ie allowed to perform the ceremony by depoiy ; and 
the grim- visaged warrior who was selected lot the 
office, iterlbrmed it with such an ill grace, that instead 
of stooping his head to the royal iboi, he raised the 
toot so high, that the moat sacred monarch fell to the 
ground, amid the ill-suppressed laughter of the court — 
for even m^esiy, when roley-poleyisb, is food for fun. 
The cardinals of the holy church have the pietogative 
of kissing the lips of the queens of Spain, but are not 
allowed to salute the feminine French majesties in the 
\ manner— although these Gallic dignitaries allow 
latitude, and sufler every whiskered- faced, 
and nioustached monkey-looking nobleman to salute 
her cherry pouters upon the honor of a lint introduo- 
tioo. In Montaigne's time, the matter iwas something 
worse, ibr lie declares that the high boru beauties had 
to offer ibeir lips to the three valets in the nobleman's 
mite, however repulsive iheir appearance. 

Among the many singular quiddities in the ** Bosia" 
of Johannes Everardus, aUat Nioolai'us, aUat Secun- 
dos, there is one exquisite little bit that I cannot pass 
by without quoting. It ib the original of a very fine 
conceit — the origin of the red rose. Venus has con- 
veyed the young Ascanius to the Paphian bower. 
** with shadowing roses crowned." The yoi^ih is 
sleeping, and the goddess wishes to kiss his cherry lip. 

Bat fearing, lest such fond eicess of joy 

Might break the slumber of the beauteous hoy ; 

On every rose-bud that around him blow'd, 

A thouaand nectar'd kisses she bestow'd ; 

And straighMsach opening bud, which late toot wftite, 

BUuh*d a warm crin^on to UC attoniih'd tight 

I have promised " more anon" about my cousin and 
my first kiss of love. Here it is. At the age of seven- 
teen, I was invited to spend one of my college vaca- 
tiona at the country residence of my maternal aunt, 
a oonaely. good natured, mothedy widoyv, possessing 
■ome half dozen sons and daughters, with whom I 
bad found but little acquaintance since the days of 
our extreme juvenility. I knew that my aunt lived 
in a delightful country, abounding with game, and on 
the hanks of a river ** full of lish;" so, packing up my 
doable»barreled fiiwling piece, a bag of ahol, a canis- 



ter of powder, my (inhing poles and my tackle. I vtaried 
off, with with my favorite spaniel. Dido, in expecta* 
tion of glorious sport. But when the bright eyes of 
my cousin Maria smiled a welcome, I thought no 
more of finh or fowl. She was a graceful, livrly, 
joyous creature, with an occaitioiial dash of the romp 
ill her manner, but her natural politeness and good 
sense prevented her hoyden tricks from being pro- 
vuking. She wss about eighteen. I shall not describe 
her. Let my malo readers imagine her resemblance 
to the objects of their loves — let my fair perusers 
fancy a similitude between my Maria and their own 
opinions of their looking glass reflections, and I shall 
be satisfied. Of course, we all think Maria a beauti- 
ful creation. My attentions soon became particular^ • 
and in a few days we were seldom asunder. The 
perfection of my shooting and fishing appointmenta 
excited the admiration of her brothers — fixtures were 
made for days* sport which I never attended ; troiil^ 
pickerel, and ptarmigan graced the • larder— the pro- 
duce of my cousins* industry, while Maria and I 
strolled through the meadows by the river side, or 
floated down the stream in a small and crasy batteau 
belonging to the boya. Some deer were reported id 
the neighborhood, and although it waa something loo 
soon in the season, a party waa made for I heir desi ruc- 
tion. Maria agreed to ride with me to the place of 
rendesvous. We set forth, a gallant cavalcade, in all 
the exuberance of yoothf'ur spirits; but Maria tired 
ere we reached ihe deer walk, and, spite of the re- 
monstrances of my cousins and the sneers of my 
friends, I resigned all chsnce of participoiing in the 
glorious sport, and remained by the side of my lair 
enslaver. And yet, we never spoke of love ; nay, she 
laughed at the earnestness of my de\oiion, and ridi- 
culed my habits of hope staying and neglect of my 
accustomed sport I soon found that I was over head 
and ears in love with my pretty cousin, and resolved 
to tell her so, yet never could muster up courage to 
disclose what I imagined te be my secret, but what 
I he little gypsey knew to be the case sooner than I 
did myself. I used to sit and gaie at her, wondering 
at the delicious bluenen of her eyes, the marble polish 
of her brow, and the tempting plumpnessof her cherry 
lips — lips, which I would have given one of ray fin- 
gers to have kitsed- Indeed, the accomplishment of 
this kiss became, at last, the sole object of my day 
thoughts and my reveries by night. Maria'a lipa 
were formed for kissing ; they were not thin slips of 
Hash, scarcely serving to cover the pale gums, nor the 
thick, sausage-shaped rolls that disfigure some of our 
fair feminines. Johannes Secundus himself could net 
have imagined a finer pair of labial beauties fur the 
purpose of apostrophising. The thoughts of this kiss 
hung round the neck of my heari, as Launcelot soys; 
and, one night, in the fervor of ray devotion, I perpe- 
trated the following 

RECEIPT TO MAKE A KISS. 

From rose-bods yet unblown* whose vernal mora 
Perfumes the gale, unconscious of a thorn. 
The purest purple take — and steal from May 
The pearls that gem the lawn when springs the dtf. 
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Crop the fovn^ yiolet from her scouted bed, 

And epoil the primmse oi iu velvet head ; 

With )eve*i own odors chargedf and steeped io joy. 

The honeyed labors of the hive employ. 

But search with ears the ajomatic work, 

Laat danger in the sweet teinptatien lurk, 

Aad mar the loscious toU— for should*st t^oH leave 

One sting behind, 'twould all iky hopes deceive. 

Into the fragrant mass let Zephyr fling 

The newest, earliest whisper of the spring; 

The chirp of beauty's darling bird prspare. 

And nix ilie murasnrs of the tnrtle there. 

Her smiles and graces Venus roust infuse. 

And thrice eaabaim the whole with Paphiim dewe. 

If the blest mixture daintily you'd aip, 

Tis found perfected on Mnda's Up. 

With much saliafaclaoD, I petoaed my amatory pio- 
dttolbn. Mid paaolvad to give it to my goddew during 
the d»y,.aa a sort of oaanl coMrter te the declaration 
which I had that day leselved to make. But visitera 
Mrived; th« keusehold wm in eonfiiaien; Maria 
VMS engaged in domestic duties; ami wone than all, I 
kst the copy of my venes, and, despite my minute 
•atieh, was onaUe to regain my tieasure. I went 
down to dimier witk a poor appetite ami a worse tem- 
per. One of the new comers, a Lsodoner, a friend 
af my male ooasina, and familiarly termed Oum Busby, 
eemrived to aeat himself next to my Maria, and paid 
bar incessant attemkNi. The lively giil lietoDed to his 
■oosenaical chat and diabolical small talk, with more 
avvilily thui I ttaaqghk she had a right to bestow, and 
I Mtiiad ealksly ftom the table. In the eveniiv, we 
arare seated ^itmod the biaiiag Am^tot the antoam had 
ftr advanced , it was evident that Gum Busby was 
Iha depoBiteiy of what my boyish eousins deemed an 
•loalleDl joke, and Maria and I wem the ol;!ieclB of 
dsveta mysiarioaa iauendees. My aimt demanded an 
aaplaoation-^the rascally Gum dmw the manuseript 
af my poem from his pocket, and wttb a quaint voice 
aad ridiculaas emphasis, vead aloud my precioue pro- 
dnetioa. A burst of clamoreus laughter greeted its 
tarminatwa; the visiter tittered, the boya roared, Gum 
griaaad, my aimt chuckled, Maria Unshed, and I 
cmwlad. 

•* * If the Uest mixtoie daintily you'd sip^ 
'Tie found perfected on Maria'a lip»' " 

repeated Guasy. " Ton see, Mim Maria, what your 
oousin asserts— lor your brothers affirm this to be his 
writing. I approve his taste, and wish to judge if 
be has described the luxury aright ;" and the confi- 
dent puppy rose from his seat, and appnnched my 
Maria with the evident inteniion of ravishing a kiss. 
J had been silling on thorns during the reading of my 
lines, and seriously conieropiaied the opiHwiio advan- 
tages of pulling Mr. Guny's nose, or spanking him 
with the tire khovel ; but when I understood the na- 
ture of the outrage he was about to commit, I jumped 
up. and with one well-planted hit on the mouth with 
which he was about to deaacraie Maria's lipB,knoeked 
ham over my aunt's worii labia. A raar of cnnfanon 



ensned ; the ladies shrieked — my aunt threatened ta 
go int«> fits— Dido barked— Gusfy swore— and the boya 
huxzaed. Maria went out of the room ; I was abvoi 
to follow her, when Gussy stopped me, and declared 
that w<e must fight it oat A friend remonstrated ; aad 
it was settled that we should have a pop at one am^ 
therin the early morning — my male cousins pfomiaiiiff 
to get up and see the fun. 

I left the room ; (he garden door was open ; I d^ 
srended the Fteps.and folbwed the path to the river's 
bank, 'fhe moon was shining with a brilliancy bat 
little inferior to the light of day, and the ripplea f^ 
the stream glittered in the silvery brightness. Mf 
cousin Maria was standing by the boat- post, gasng on 
the psBsing tide. I thought she was crying from flia 
pensireness of her attitude, but when f approached 
her with a tenderyair and a deprecatory speech, aha 
boiat into a merry laagh, and complimented me <■■ 
my gymiiQStie excellence. 

I endeavored to .tirn the eonversatioD, and wished 
to place things ea imin for my purposed declaratio» 
I littered various nonaeneical common -piaceB about tba 
beaaieoas moon, and balmy air, and gliding stream, and 
genial influences, and ecstatic sympathiee, but witfauut 
effect. Maria had no sentiment, as it is termed, te 
her compositkm. 

*' It js a beautiful night for a glide down the rivar. 
If you are not afraid of catchiag cold, untie <he ropa 
of the batteau, and paddle me about" 

We were aoan aioat. The charmer sat at tb#a 
of the little boat, with her gosnmer acatf waving in I 
night breea^, as we ganily moved down tha 
The little islands, aavered with the brightest gremi^ 
rase aad vanished ia the myaterious ban of tha asMB- 
Ught ; and the dark woeda that lined the ahorea echeai 
our jocund laugh. Maria waa in raptaraa; and it^ 
queating me to eeaaa the- play of the paddlas^ sha 
commenced one of my firvoriie aaaga Oh, the c» 
Wanting melody of that aoft, sweet voice ! how wafi 
do I remember ita eflect upon my lova-amiilen aod^ 
as, gasing upon her angel face, by the vivid light af 
the moon, I grew drunk with beauty and with hapai 
The aong ceoaed— Afaria apoka to m e I oould nol 
answer. 

** You are grieved at the events of the night, I be- 
lieve. It is certainly disagreeable to have ene*a pum| 
laughed at But I did not laugh; I snatched ibi 
copy from the handa of that odious Baaby, and hani 
it about mc. Look," said the dear girl.'dsasNng aqr 
verses from the bosom of her dress, ** Msa tbay aaa^ 
and I mean to get them by heart" 

How 1 longed to kirn the beauteous lips that utlaiad 
such sweet words I 

** You served that rade Busby right, and I Ikaflk 
you, cousin. How dare he presume to iroagina thai I 
would allow him to kirn me f With a eouain, yaa 
know, it is a different aflair — tkere is ao Aavm m 
kiastng <me'» cousiii.*' 

True! true! but, like a foal— an addle-brained a»-> 
I had been dying to kirn those ripe and panting |«o^ 
finesses, yet never once remembered iha heavenly 
privilege af a cousin's claim! I had paid ali Iha 
deep and aoft atlmMiena af a dnfatod amain, Wt <hii 
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aeKlecAMl to use the rights of a relaiioB* I 
Of, retoived to snetch an eameet of my Uioaful pre- 
SigaiiTe ; I &A6ed the dear iaiighing girl in my aroiai 
my lips pressed hers, and i indulged in ny lint kiM, 
* a long, long kin, a kiss of youih and love." 

The frail batteau, aafii arena fur a romping maick, 
wmdikf yielded to our nailed weights, when out ot 
Cfuikleral balaace, and plumped us both into the 
fiver. A scramble — a scream — and a spla&h— and the 
«ald water goigled in my throat, and 1 lost the light 
of te moon, and a stifling sensation choked my utter- 
miee, and the still, ealm river roared like wildest 
Ibander in my ears. In a minnte, the longeet that a 
■as ean Uve, I roM to itie surlace of the water. I 
could not swim, hot the tupsy-turvy boat was within 
my laach ; I endeavored to grasp the roonded sides, 
tat fws imabie to obtain a purchase ier my fiogeia; 
mad the light craA floated more rapidly down the 
, wilh tfia impeias of my hasty hot ineffeoloal 
Again was I sufamevged in the depths of the 
mer— -agasn I rose. I splashed aad stjvggled in the 
■ilvery ripjiies of the moonlight streann— when sod- 
Aenly, aa I was floating and floundering in the midsi 
«f the current, my knees siroek against a sunken reek. 
In an instant I was on its summit, and I fijoiid myself 
ilandifig up to my middle in the centre of the river. 

** Bet where is your dear ootmrn, your pretty Maria, 
rfl Ais thne 7" methinks I hear my readem cry. ** You 
Ad not leavo her in her disfremr* 

Tea, hot I did. I have told yoa that I oaekl not 
Vfvim ; ttirf if ever yon get immersed in a deep, euld 
ffiver, jtm will And that the fimt hiw of nature is im- 
fwratlve. I loved Maria beyond myself; I wouM 
tare died to have preserved hernand had she been 
^dkowned, woold iooonliBently berve eommiited sni- 
d da 'bm where was the use of my endeavoring to 
imserre faer when I was onaUe to preserve myself? 
It is an very well far the web-feotad amphibioaB sons 
ef the sea to jump info the water after ** a man over- 
baani,'* bet "1 have a natural akerity in sinking," and 
ivere I to attempt such a Qaixoim achievement, should 
Iwt increase the confusion by requiring somebody else 
to jomp'after me. Bat we aie leaving Maria in the 
water all this time. 

I had scarcely raised my head above the level of 
the stream, when a sickening anticipation of Maria's 
fate struck me to the heart. I gazed anxiously over 
the iace of the water, but saw her not-~I called aloud, 
but received no answer, (noumerable little islands 
studded thtt bosom of the Manmee, and the gentle 
current broke in beauteous ripples ogaiost their ver- 
dant edges, and whirled along in little eddies and 
bubbling runs, that glistened in the moonlight. Again 
I shoiited aloud the name of my Maria ; the wooded 
shores gave back the sound — naught else but the 
trickling mnsic of the stream broke the silence of the 
night. 

- Oh, Ood! shall I never iee heragainr I eiclaimed 
aloud. *' I am her destroyer !— -her murderer ! Oh, that 
fiital kisa— it was fraught with death to her — to 
for I can never survive her loss. Maria — love- 
cousin— wifi^— where are you now ? I oonld barter 
life for the power of diviog into the deeps of this 



deceitful sireass, and rescaing my 1ot« froA the | 
of death. Why, why can I not swim f" 

*^ Because yoa were too laiy to learn," exclaiaMd a 
sweet-toned voice from some place behind me. I 
turned rapidly nmnd — a clear and merry laugh di- 
rected my gase. Upon the bank of a small island, 
riot twenty yards rnmi lay rock, but under the light ef 
the moon, and tberciui^ difiicali to discern, I observed 
a white dress, and knew that Maria had reached a 
place of taffty. The buoyancy of her attire had eim- 
bled her to float the few yards between the place ^ 
our accident and the neatest land. 

When my annety had in same measure subsided, 
r felt that it was impomible to refrain from joining 
with Maria in lavgfaing at tfaeevressive hidicnuiiMi 
of our situations. She was prwener on an islet Ml 
twenty feet loirg by six wide; and I was confined, 
waist deep, to the swrfaee of • slippery rooh, wMi 
deep water all aivund and between na, and no paart* 
Ue mesns of joining company or attainittg eiiber 
shore. The boat had glided from our sight ; the iDid- 
night hour was rapidly approaolring, aud help wae Ml 
wiihin somid-of our loudest haii. 

The joke ef the aflair carried us through tira tm 
half hour, when I began to find ray situation irksome 
in the extreme. I was enable to sit down or walk 
about ; the slightest raetion teemed with death ; the 
cramp tied up the integuments of my lege iu large 
knots, and a shivering fit stopped my eeavenatieu 
with Maria. To add to my distress, I kqew that^he 
charm'mg girl was expaied to the sanie ineeDvenienoaa; 
lor ahhoogh she had a lew feet of ground wbe w ieu 
she oould and did walk, srill she was enveloped ift 
wet oloihes, and exposed te tke night damps and Ibe 
rrver fogs, which now oovered the stirftce ef the 
stream like a thick white blanket, uod shraodad mf 
pretty cousin from my view. 

I shouted aloud. It waa oaelem; but 'ibe hurnM 
mmd never thoroughly despain. My ooosia laughai, 
I Bwora, and was prettily and effectively rebuked.— 
The fog came on tlricker. The baii[ of a dog sounded 
dolly on our ears-^perbaps my faithful Dide kai. 
guided our searching friends te the rescue. I sheotad 
again ; Maria was also seised with the ioftetien ef 
hope, and shrieked with an intcnsenen that would 
have paralyzed a playhouse pit. The echo barely 
sounded through the density of the mist — we listened 
for an answering ball — but the silence was unbroken ; 
even tho dog refrained from his bark. 

The wind sighed louder, and blew the thick fog 
into long streaks and linos of vapor, which, suddenly 
acted on by counter currents of air, broke into fantas- 
tic and uncouth shapes that hung over the rippHng 
tide, or lodged against the banks of the islets, and the 
high branches of the trees upon the river shores. 
Hour after hour passed away in misery unutterable. 
I expected every minute to tumble in the deep water 
beside me, and end' my weariness in death. Maria 
bore up bravely ; but the idea of her mother*s anxiety 
increased her wretchedness, and I fancied that amidst 
the forced chuckles of her well-meant gayety, I could 
discover the aobs she appeared so anxious to conoeal. 

The nwion sunk bek>w the horiaon ; the wiod had 
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cleared the fog from the liver, bat the dark int«n«iiy 
of the night Beemed more appaling than the illumi- 
nated thickness of the mist. Despair began to crawl 
over my spirits; I knew that the river was seldom 
navigated ; that there was no house within two or 
three miles of us» and, in fact, if we passed the night 
in this tormenting situation, that the daylight pro- 
mised no rhanceof relief, except our friends, follow- 
ing the course of the river's banks, discovered as in 
our separate St. Helenas. But then, how were they 
to rescue us ? there was no other batteau than our 
own on the stream for many miles,* and it was 
impossible to say where that unliable craft had floated. 

'* Listen !*' said Maria, in a low, eerneat tone, ** I 
hear the aound of paddlea." I atrained my sense of 
hearing to the atmoat, but after several minutes atten- 
tion, was compelled to warn Maria of the fallacy of 
her supposition. ** The cold has made you deaf, dear 
oousio,*' she replied; **I hear it distinctly. Hark! 
there are voic^ too. We shall be relieved from this 
dreadful place." I liatened, but heard not the sounds 
that cheered Maria, and warned her again of the mis- 
take. " There, there — we shall lose them — they will 
peas by the farther shore. Shout, coustn->I will 
•cream." And the piercing shriek rose on the night 
air, and seemed to rive my brain. 

" They have stopped the use of their paddles, and 
are gliding past; they must have heard me. Shout, 
about, cousin ; hallo loudly, or we are lost." 

I obeyed the injunction, and roared piteously for 
help. My shouts were replied to; the sound of the 
paddles and the rapid inquiries from several persons 
assured us of the certainly of redemption. A party of 
hunters were returning from the uplands with their 
dogs and guns ; and, with the game proceeds of their 
Bport, were crammed into a srtiail batteau. Questions 
and answers were rapidly given ; they laughed hear- 
tily at our mishap ; but, with praiseworthy haste, pro- 
ceeded to release the lady from her unpleasant place 
of imprisonment Two of the party jumped on (o the 
little island from the well-freighted boat, and requested 
her to be sealed within, while their friends paddled 
her to the shore. But my dear Maria refused to enter 
till I had been removed from my perch upon the] 



flooded rock. In two minutes, I was ny her aide ; and 
in ten more, we were safely landed on our own bank 
of the Maiimee, but several miles distant from the 
house of my aunt. 

The hunters bade us farewell, and, placing a flask 
of old whiskey in my grasp, hurried back to the little 
island for the purpose of redeeming their comrades, 
who had been compelled to remain there while we 
occupied their places in the boat. A few yards pro- 
gress along the river*s edge convinced us of the 
difficulty of proceeding on our way ; but a drink or 
two from ihe hunters* flask invigorated out frames; 
and, after a painful and tedious march of a couple of 
hours, we reached the house of my distracted aunt 
just as the day began to dawn. 

It is not worth while now to describe the agenj of 
the family during the long, long night; nor the cod- 
dlinga, and nursings, and groelings, and physicinga 
that we were compelled to undergo, to prevent the 
probable efiecto of our duckings and dabblinga. Many 
weeks passed before I waa able to use my legs, but 
my dear Maria sat by my bedside, and read to me, 
and chatted with me, and kissed me, and trembled as 
she kissed — at the thoughts of the result of our first 
embrace. 

It is not worth while to say that Goss Busby did 
not shoot me, although he talked about sending a 
challenge ; but my uuut dextrously bestowed a hearty 
slap upon his sinister cheek, and desired him to think 
no more about such nonsense. 

It is not worth while to say that I married my 
cousin— my own Maria; for, as my aunt said, it was 
not possible for me to do otherwise, after putting her 
in liquer, and keeping her out all night Maria has 
now no partiality for boating parties ; and I am content 
with a bit of fowl at home without getting a duck out 
of doors. She is now sitting opposite to me,, darning 
the stockings of my eldest boy, who is about to return 
to school, and is reading by the window; a blue-eyed 
girl is helping mama ; two curly-headed ruffians are 
teaching a lineal descendant of the original Dido io 
attain a two-legged perpendicular in the comer; and 
little Tommy is rocking baby*s cradle. 

And thus ends my chapter upon kissing. 



THE LOT OF ALL. 



I.ITBKALLY TRAN8LATEO FROM THE GERMAN OF A. W. SCBLXaSL. 



One glidta through life in buoyant bark along. 
One lets hi? gaudy-colored pennon fly ; 
One e'en the conquest of the muon vi ill fry, 

Ono would but bound what fields to him belong. 

One fccdH on luxuries from thousands wrung, 
One hungry, naked, ai d unhoused must lie : ' 
Tet all were rocked in cradle equally 

Of their great mother, weak aa well as strong. 



And scarcely condescend a passing glance 
On those who loere ; and those who are, the while 
Forget, they walk o'er hollow catacombs. 

The earth is rolling like the wheel of chanc6» 
Time too, immcnsuroble, nd^er still. 

And momently death strangles hecatombs^ 
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Turn morning wind iwd rank to deep on its ocean 
bed, and left a small, foretopeail schooner rocking on 
the long, smooih swells, away westward of ihe coast 
of Peru. She wai a gay and gallant model of naval 
beanty. Light as ihe frightened sea-gull, she rose on 
the clear, deep wave, showing a long, low. shining- 
black huU of faultless mould. The lall, elegant, 
masts stood proudly up with ihat graceful rake pecu- 
liar to this class of vessels ; the clean polished yards 
were swung with the nicest accnracy, tapering from 
the middle with the rounded symmetry of a lady's 
finger ; the spotless canvas hung in airy folds amid 
the trim, taut rigging. like the flosiing drees of a fairy 
qneen. The figurehead of a dark-haired Moorish 
girl, leaned in laughing iovelinesa from ihe sharp, 
rising bow. as if to kiss the glad waters beneath; 
with one hand she held the wild lily of the PQcilic 
Isles, while the other playfully grasped a scarf, on 
which was written " The Flower of the Sea." A 
single flag dropped above the narrow stem; as it 
flapped aside with ihe rolling of the waves, it reveal- 
ed the bright blaaonry of the Spanish arnis. 

To one untaught in sea lore, the vessel might^ave 
pissed for a peaceful carrier of trade, but a seaman 
would have remarked that she was built for surpass- 
ing swiftness, without regard to burthen. He would 
have told you that she was too preiiy to be any thing 
else than a smuggler or pirate, suc:i gentry alweys dis- 
playing a more classic taste than their less romantic 
brethren of the salt-waier. His keen eye. too, would 
have detected the dark mouth of a cannon, known to 
£ the craft by the name of ** Long Tom," lurking mysteri- 
' Gusly under jr heap of canvas and coiled rope, just aft 
the foremast All doubts as to character were pot to 
real by the motley crew of whiskered desperadoes that 
covered the deck. Some slept half-naked in the hot 
sun, some were gambling and quarreling, and others, 
with a spice of poetic feeling not uncommon to the cloth 
were leaning over the side to watch the frolicsome 
porpoises splashing on^j^ sunny sea. it seemed, 
from the confusion of t^^es, that the mob of every 
nation had met together, and sent each an envoy to 
to this *' Assembly of Free Agency." Among them 
especially were to be seen the dark, devil-eyed Mexi- 
can, and the brawny, scowling mulatto. 

Sueh was the pirate. The wars of Spain and her 
American colonies had given a new and dangerous 
impnlse to lawless adventure. The " profession" of 
piracy rose to a fatal rank, and, among the rear, " The 
Flower of the Sea" became known as the ** Scourge 
of the Southern Wave." Her name carried terror far 
among the islanda and the very ports of the Ftocific. 
Swift and daring, she set capture at defiance, and 
M laughed at punuit. Many a boeatful cmiser bad felt 



her powers in the running fight, before she left him 
** hull down" astern. Msny sn honest mariner had 
espied at dusk a speck of a sail prowling on the red 
edge of the horizon, and ere the evening star bad 
set, with a blaze and hurrah! the pirate was upon 
him! 

Beneath an awning on the quarter-deck, reclined 
a fierce man, under the common height, but of power- 
ful frame. Full white trowsers, girded smooih and 
c!ose around the uaist with a crimson belt, scarcely 
hid the outhne of a leg too large to be called hand- 
some. A pair of Morocco slippers completed his 
dress, leaving bare a broad shaggy che^t, and muscu- 
lar arms of Herculean size. Tmo large pistols and a 
long, gliiiering knife, which weapons he never laid 
aside, were stuck into his belt. His face, almost co- 
vered by whiskers and roiistachesof enormttus growth, 
was terrible as the storm of the desert. An eye that 
would score a murderer's ghost bsck to his hheellcss 
gibbet, glared intensely under a buUiy mass of hair 
that overhung his brows. Such was Bernardo, the 
pirate chief. He commenced his career ofvillany in 
early youth, by murdering an aged and only relative 
in Jamaica, his native land ; he fled, and became a. 
freebooter. Growing more daring and desperate as 
blood thickened on his hands, he now at knowledged 
no superior in crime but his great master, the devil, 
and was often heard in his drunken revelry, to vow a 
hard fight for empire with that potentate on the sul- 
phurous Styx! 

Feared and hated by his gang, the tenure of his 
authority was the sabre*s point; yet he^aaintained 
his sway by that consummate boldness and cunrring, 
which men of his rank and calling never want. The 
glance of the chief darted restlessly from time to 
lime among his tamelees crew, and then, like the pan- 
ther in ambush, travelled keenly around the horizon. 

High amid the angry oaths of a knot of gamblen 
at the forecastle, arose the gruff voice of Antimio, a ' 
gigsntic mulatto, of a most villanous aspect. Inferior 
to none but Bernaroo in piratical accomplishments^ 
he was acknowledged second in power, and no one 
dared to dispute his claim. Opposite him sat a wild- 
looking, long-haired youth, of slender but active form. 
His features were once singularly handsome, but a 
companionship of vice, and his own untamed passions, 
hsd lent him the recklets bearing of the outlaw. His 
losses were rapid and heavy: with an impatient 
curse he threw down his last stake ; the cards were 
played ; the mulatto won, and swept the gold into hia 
pocket with a fiend's laugh. 

** Antonio, you are a base cheat," muttered the 
youth, grindmg his teeth with passion. 

"la cheat 7" ratumed Antonio, rising wrathfally. 
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" Look you, Arnold KclU when a man calLi me so.— - 
a man, mind you,— this it my am wer," touching the 
handle of his knife; *' bat when a cross boy, I correct 
him, as woald his mother, thup,'' and with hia open 
hand he sent the youth reeling backwards. 

With a scream like ibe wild>cat in her rage, the 
yoang man flashed his knife in the san and bounded 
at bis huge antsgonist. In an instant hia upliAed 
aim was stilled, and his naked throat clutched in the 
«c«>like grasp of Antonio. ** Die like a pop^ aa you 
•M, BBworihy of buUetor steel," grovilad the ruthless 
Mf ra^ and be kughed hideously at the stortisg eyes 
aad hanging loi^ae of ihe gaopiug Arnold. The 
eraw niahed towards them, and Antoma, bent on the 
death of his victim, stept back. The siraogling btiy 
is his last ihrae, tripped his foe deiieriouely as he 
raUwalefL Aotonio loosed his held and caught vainly 
at tha shrouds; wildly, triumphaotly did Arnold send 
hoMo his knife in rapid aticcesskm, and ere the mu- 
hMa fell, hia heart's- blood waa smoking on the deck. 
The maniac fall of the virtor was followed by the 
cuvse, tha death-rattle of the fallen ! 

«'Hell and furies !*' thundered Beraardo^ throwing 
aside the crowd, " who dares my authoriiy on this 
deck f who has done thia deed f" 

** I" raid the youth, holdiag up hia reeking blade, 
** I, Arnold Kell, seat the devU to his home." 

" Than after hies with thk message from me,** and 
Bamwdo'a pistol glittered at hia head. 

«He was right," muttered twenty votcaa, and as 
■aiijr knivea started f^om their aheaths. 

Aa the crippiad snake in its angry |)atn,ao did Ber* 
•ardo turn on hia rebellioiis gang. His eya flashed 
fieroa aa tha lightoing's bloxe on eyes aa fierce as his. 
Mad with mgo> y«t fully awnra of the spirits over 
wihom he heU his wavering asrendaacy, the wily chief 
aearched for an instant tha dark feces around. 

** ta there a man," sstd he, with lofty vehemence, 
" who bos joined this daring mutiny, that will soy 
When your chief fbngot his dnry t Whan haa the 
asvaaping ^^m, burst over us that I gakled not tha 
helm f When baa the lightning lit up the midnight 
awge, that I tasmUed at ita giaia f When has tbe 
fight dyed the aaa with Moiid, thai my sabre was not 
then 9 And who was at my aide in aU Ihia ? There 
km lias ; tha muidared Antonio^ Who oa fearlessly 
apnag alof^ when tbe hawling burvkana rent the 
lunaring canvaaf Who so true to cripple the flying 
pnnaf Who waa before him to leap on iha stienm- 
hag deck f Who, when the kneeling aowwrd prayed 
flir his inmbKag Ufe, ao ^oiak to alop hia tengue^ aa 
Ameuot • Dead BMn tell DO talea.'** 

A munnar of appiobalion was heard. Bernardo 
eyed Arnold with heitish joy. ** And who," oontinaed 
he^ " ia his murderer f A stmy cur that haa awam off 
la as with a rope about his neck. A weak fool, who 
rieepB en hie watch, and starts and mutlera of hia ft- 
Iheraad his home, whose xvomanis tongne pieached 
pity fa OMB Kke yovy when yeor knives are cutting 
the way to victory. He has basely killed year brave 
eaeapanton, whose life was worth a bundled such 
cowards as be! What saya oar kwl-^ Life for life; 



The stem words of the law wer^ repeated by all 
in a tone that silenced mercy. 

Arnold heard his doom with scorn. *' Coward aa I 
have been called," said he, haughtily, " I will not ask 
dogs for a life worth less than this dead jackall," 
spuming the huge corse of Antonio. ** I ask for 
death, but let it be on the decks of the enemy." 

« The law, the law !— Blood fur blood !" interrupted 
Bernardo 

The <«miBoaa antanee wna whispered agaiav Eke 
tbe holbw ihreat of the oudnight wind. 

A shudder thrilled the fmmeof the dsooed; for 
an instant in that diead moment, hia eye aought ttaa 
brighi, still sky--OBe bitter tear stole down and tna^ 
bled en hia lip; he thought of his (kr bome» hia ehiU> 
bood'a song« hia mother's smile—hut again dulhinfw 
mantled on his brow ; dork aiid fearless he looked em 
the seekers of his blood. 

*' I mast die ; bat eie I go, 111 hurl the lie bach in 
the teeth of the damned one that spoke iL" said Ih^ 
bending a hateAil glance at tbe chief. ** It I 
him well to call me eur and coward, wlio 
the womb atjueaking a curse on men ; who grew mi^ 
fattened on hia kiadi^d's bkxid." 

** Fool! do yon baavd me here ?" cried the fo iio — 
Bernaidoy flashing a pistol in the face ef tbe yoiMh. 
The excited crew ck>sed between them, when AmeU 
drew his bloed-alained knifo, and sprang up the muBK^ 
mast ** Whoever follows," shouted he, «' ifaall lenp 
with me frepi the owst head." 
' The fearful bmvd waa arreatad by the hurried ci]p 
of ** A ssii, a sail, on the larboard faew;." In an in- 
stant, all was buaile. Away te the west, a dark st reafc 
on the sea marked the eoming wind. Just within im 
edge, a large brig was aeen bearing due south, nndor 
full sail. 

** She will escape oa by thia cursed calm," g wiwl n i 
Beinaide. •• What colors r 

*« American," returned the leokoec 

*• A prise, but not for na." 

The dead Antonio was haatily thrown 
with a shot fvlonavl to his heels, and hia bleed 
fully washed off tbe deck. It was ne lime to i 
the qoarral, and AmoM reoMflied snllen i 
leated. Beraerdo strode the deek impatiently, wntck- 
ing the distant sail, like tbe ahark when he aeaa ii» 
prey sporting in the shoal water. «* Ha r* mod h% 
Aopping short, •« pMhMw they have Christian chsti^; 
up with a sigtal o^ShM^ Down helew, aH, nai 
be ready." ^^ 

The orden were proasptlf obeyed. True to An 
appeal ef humanity, the devoted brig were round, toift 
steered directly for the piraf« It was a m o me nt ef 
intense anxiety. The brig held her ebmee for half mi 
boor, when suddenly there was a cenihaien en beard; 
she hauled ofl^ and crowded sail ! With a stomp of 
rage, the chief ordered his men on deck. The i 
ed black flag was run op, and the long ga 
away for the chasi. Presently the approaching i 
played and whiried eapriciously on tbe biliowe; Ihn 
first light puflTawehe the sleeping aaila, and the | 
achooner slipped neiselemlf along. As the 
braew grow into a olendf wind, the i 
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ftHincr unvmipperf ifft glomnjr field, and kireamed alee ; 
Ike fcmm parteil wide fiom the bow, mm! it wn aoon 
•tideDt tfaat efav gamed rabidly on the brig. 

'*Give tJMBi iba hot tronr sfaoated ihe cbkf. •* Bttt 
where ie^AMeniof where is yoar gunaer now? 
ihaU bie natdemr eKapeT 

CofMi, flecp and angry, were heard, and arany 
vangafiil laaU were teieaed on the coodemJied youth, 
faatha^ in tkm rigginf. The politic Bernardo afepi 
ft e wMd to fry bia skill ; he aighied careMly along 
tito pwm m the ■ohoaner yawed, and gave tlw order 
le &m. Tfa« light endi trembled under the bellowirig 
d ia ih ni gp , bnt the brig fc«fit aa unharmed. A broa4' 
Maef dMhi MIowed the gwi's difchaiye. AAer a hoi 
•haae af war how, the flgnra of a nan wae dfiClnctly 
wmm M th« hehn ef the flying vestel; he flood fiNl^ 
Wto nnd alone. Afgain the lonf gon bhied away^ m 
the imoke swept afttem, the piraiee shouted to eee tlw 
fcretopmast railing to the leeward. A few more rapid 
and well-aimed shots, and the ill-fated brig was crip- 
pled and nnmanageable. The pirate hove to, within 
pistol shot. Two boats were lowered, and instantly 
filled with whooping, ferocioos wretches. Into the 
fcremost sprang Bernardo ; he stood eagerly in the 
bow, with a pistol cocked in one hand, and a heavy 
sabre in the other. With a howl like hungry wolves, 
they pnlled for the prize. A silence, dre&d as the 
fipnished lion before he wakes, reigned aboard her. 
A saiall crew stood around their captain on the quai^ 
te^deck ; a single swivel, a few old muskets, "and a 
sabre or two, with the usual sailor knife, were their 
only arms. A powerful emotion agitated their leader ; 
he trembled, hut it was not the .coward's quail ; his 
lace was deadly pale, but fear blanched it not ; hi^ 
words quivered through bloodless lipD, but they breath- 
ed not of terror or dismay. It was the energy of a 
dauntless soi^ mastering its physical tenement. He 
looked on his faithful crew with thoughts that pen 
cannot portray. 

" My men," said he, in a I'lw and anxious tone, 
*■ we may aooo be at anchor in a ftireign port, but be- 
' fi>rs wo set sail, if any roan has anght to say of roe, 
lot him speak his mind. When my poor, wild^son 
leA his fond father to go I know not where, my ves- 
sel became my home ; I have tried to do my duly as 
an honest skipper shoold— -I love you all, would die 
fi>r yon/* 

- We hive yon ; will die for you," burst from the 
aflbeted tars. 

" My gallant boya^ I thank yon ; fif^ till the laat 
planks hold logethar; remember yoar wives and 
sweelhaarto. I am good for a doaen of the vrUaina !" 

One full, bold cheer waa tho answer. 

'* Take the fbreaaoat boat, — fire !" shouted the ans- 
ter of the brig, discharging bia musket, which was 
followed by a sheet of flame from the swivel and 
email arma of the meiK 

Tho efled waa terrilde ; a y\l of agony anae ; 
Bernardo tnmhWd heavily over the hew. The ahat- 
tered beat fiUed and went down, lenving a dense mass 
of dead, wounded, and tmmtig pwates on the bloody 
wave. But before the brave ctew couM reload, the 
*"th«r hont waa alongside the brig, and a third was 



pu'^ting off from the schooner. Tha ^ratea p e wfi 
on deck ; their wild criea and hoirid blaaphemiea raal 
the air, but net less terrific waa the pealing hurrah ! 
of the imDetuous captain, as he whirled his asbreoviff 
his bend. 

**Fighi fbr your lives, your akipper, and your a«ft; 
we are one lo ten, my brave boya, bat I am good fbr 
a dozen." ' 

For a moment the piratea haailated. It was a thrill- 
ing pauan 'his dreadftd to war against hope, but the 
ttruggla is the more terrible. Another band laapari 
on board, and the fight closed like the meotioip of 
whirlwinds. Then came the hot strife of life end 
death in lis fiercest shape— the scream— >tho M s bo 
the closh — the grasp— the death hug—the jectisf 
blood— the heavy fi d ! a nd the hist gioan. Tho 
sailors fought with the fiereoness of revenge and iIm 
reeklesniess of despair. Many a foni pirate gaaped 
his last curse on that dear-bought (^rize. But no con- 
rage could withstand the overwheI:*ing nomben of 
the buccaneers. One by one, a deep plunge told that 
a son of the ocean was sinking in his ocean grave. 

The pirates were masters of the brig ; — the intrepid 
captain alone remainod ; yet still his sabre whirled 
its circle of death ; still the stirring thunder of his 
voice cheered his men to victory. He looked around, 
and they were gone ! A few scalding tears travelled 
with liineral pace over hia gory cheek. 

** All gone but me? — my poor boys," said he, aor- 
rowfuUy, " you did yonr duty, and the great skippet 
that sails aloft won*t forget you, when all handa are 
called on deck to report their watch.** Faint and 
wounded, he cut his staggering way to the cabin. 

"Tako him alive, take him alive! he shall din by 
inches," shouted a husky voice, which the-piratea r^ 
co?ni!»ed to be that of Bernardo. Pule, wet, and 
bleeding, he climbed on board ; a ragged piece of scalp 
hung over his right eye and temple ; his left arm fell 
splintered and powerless by his side. ** Take him 
alive," again he cried, hoarse with pamkm, " fbr ven- 
geance I must have." 

After a sanguinary struggle, Ihe heroic captain W9M 
tmen and bound. The brig waa plundered, and set 
on fire; the greedy element darted its wiry tongue op 
the rigging, and dressed the voAsel in flame. The 
piratep, wiih their prisoner and booty, put off ibr their 
schooner heedlesa of tho imploring chea of their 
wounded commdea on the burning prize. 

fn a few minutes more, ''The Flower of the Sen" 
fell obediently to the wind, settling full and gracefully 
to one side, and bore rapidly away. 

The ill fated prisoner waa dragged with corses be- 
fore the chief, on the qnarternleck ; their eyea mot ill 
one long look of hate. 

** What is our loss V* inquired Bernardo, tornihg lo 
his men. 

** Twenty-seven missing," was the answer. 

*• What! has a bandfol of villaiiM dono ail thMi4 
Fool ! what do yon expect 1" roared Bemaido» I sidyiu g 
fury at his ereeLand scornf^al captive. 

**That which yon know I foar Bot^-deathr was 
the reply. 

At the sound ef rimt voioo^ a quick, btokett mf 
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nigkt have been heard from aloft, bat lor the noiaeof 
the vetael ipeeding on her way. 

" Tea, boasting dog/death you shall bafe,,bul it 
ahall be with hot iron in yoar hining Aeih» and burA- 
ing brittiiune in yoar caned mouth." 

'* Cut-throat— coward !" 

** Silence ! my revenge is not to be cheated by 
words. Look at roe ; do you not owe me a long debt 
of vengeance f— Look at this damned scar >" 

" I fired that ball ; would it had struck your 
brain." 

*' Look at this blasted arm. than which a better 
never wrung a villain's neck." 

** I pointed the swivel ; would it had torn out your 
black heart.*! 

With a gnash of rage, Bernardo thrust a pistol into 
the very eye of the unfortunate captain; and fired ! 
At the instant, a long, shrill, unearthly scream of 



** Blood for blood !" pierced the air akit The al^ 
frighted pirates glanced wildly upwards, when tli« 
whirling, whizzing body of the forgotten Arnold fell 
on the upturned face of Bernardo, snapping his neck, 
and crushing him to the deck, a hideous corpse ! 

*' My father! oh, my father," shrieked the ezpirins 
Arnold, writhing and crawling to the murdered cap- 
tain. But his brave soul had gone ; he knew not Ui« 
infamy of his son. With a piteous moan, the poor 
youth clasped the stiffened corse, and breathed faia 
dying agony en his parentis boeom. The piralee stood 
appalled. The bodies of the father and son were 
dropped overboard together; as they went slowly 
down, the face of the father, yet bold and proad* 
gleamed for an instant under the bright wave end 
sunk for ever ; — the dead Bernardo followed ^—eno- 
ther commanded in his stead, and ** The Flower of 
the Sea" sailed on. 



TO AN INFIRM OLD LADY, 

I 

H I G H L Y ' PAI N T E D AND FANTASTICALLY DRESSED. 



The little pand that in tby glass remains 
Already trembles on the awful verge;' 

The nimble wing of time those counted grains 
Soon down the ne'er remounted steep must urge. 

Think — think how few the fleeting moments be 

That lightly hold thee from eternity. 

Those hollow cheeks remind us of the grave, 
To which tby joints, though feeble, swiflly go. 

The use is past for which thy Maker gave 

Those failing eyes\ scarce canst thou hide the 
snow 

That telb thy life's last winter: the next spring 

That breaks on thee, another world roust bring. 

And doth that winking eye strive in its close. 

To show some gliromVmg of a lopg-quench'd fire? 

Upon that wither'd briar the young rose 

Still canst thou wish to hang T O fond desire ! 

Thy mortal part now crumbles intQ clay. 

Hast thou no thought for that which mocks decay f - 

Better a kerchief plain those brows might wear. 
Than wanton wreaths, or jewels' costly blaze ;' 

Or from another scalp the braided hair, - 

That, bathed with odor, scarce thy pain repays. 

Thy nostril of the scent can taste no part ; . 

And others are not cheated by such art.. 

Those fingers yet might hold a sober book, 
That show so sadly hoop'd in geraa and gold : 

Those knees, that now their hinges only crook, 
Curt'sies to interohange with fellow mould, 

Would more befit tby fast approaching end. 

In service to thy Maker taught to bend. 



Thy gay attire is but the work of worms ; 

And what ia all thy life's amount when weigh'dt 
Ask, and thy true accusing conscience terms 

Thy life, the wearing what a worm hath mades 
A worm thyself, that to the grave will go 
In jealous contest with^me neighboring show. 

O dcuperate madness ! By the grave to stand — 
The ready grave—that yawns to take thee in ; 

That ancient frame hung round by Folly's hand. 
With many a proof of thoughts that ill hegvut 

But oh ! how badly end the brief career 

Of creatures passing to a world so near. 

O fur a sound that senseless ear fo wake, 
A clarion's voice to rouse that torpid aoul ; 

For wholesome were the fear might bid thee quake. 
And the dread future to thy view unroll. 

Then raiglit'st thou see how wretched is the thing 

That thus to gauds in life's last gasp will cling. 

That foolish mimicry of giddy youth. 
So ill accord'ing with thy tale of years. 

Might move our laughter : but the dreadful truth 
Of thy condition, rather asks our tears— 

Bids from our lips the smile of scern depart. 

And throws a secret horror o*er the heart. 

Those tottering feet upon the pitfall stand. 
Whose sinking surface gives thee lo thy late. 

'Tis thine the present moment to command, 
The next for better thoughts may be too late. 

Ere yet loo late, bethink thee that " the tree 

Lies as it falb" through all Eternity. 
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VEOM THE BLANK BOOK OF A B 1 B L I O O B A P H K B. 



And m for me, though that I ken but lite 

On books for to read, I roe delight 

And to them give I faith and full credence. 

And in mine heart hare 'em in reverence 

So heartily that there is game none 

That fro' my books makeat me to gone.— CAaaesr. 



A 81NODLAR little Yolame was pobliahed in Edin- 
Imrgh, in the year 1823, entitled '* Memoir of the IJfe 
amd Trial of JameM Mackcoull or Moffat.** This Mack- 
ooull was a notorious bank robber, pickpocket, and 
Bwindler, who died in the county jail at Edinburgh, 
shortly afler receiving a reprieve from the sentence 
of death, to which the honest vengeance of the laws 
had doomed him. The "strange influence" which 
procured him a commutation of punishment is not 
explained, but the cool influence and consummate 
villany of the man reoden the exercise of the royal 
prerogative of mercy a remarkable proceeding. 

Amongst the whole race of thieves, ancient and 
modem, from Cacusdown to the pickpocket of yester- 
day, we do not remember a more cunning, daring, 
desperate, profligate, abandoned, surprising rogue than 
the subject of the above-mentioned Memoir. His life, 
from his very cradle, was one continued scene of ini- 
quity and crime ; and, indeed, in the wretched situation 
in which fortune had placed him, we can scarcely 
wonder that it should have been to. His mother, a 
woman of infamous character, educated her children 
to the profeMion of robbery, and the natural oonae- 
qaence was, that one of them suflered death, and 
another died in prison under conviction for a capital 
crime. His first depredation was robbing a poor Buin 
who sold cate-SMoC, by throwing snuff into his eyes, 
and then running away with his bag of pence : en- 
couraged by his success, he joined a band of juvenile 
depredalois, and became a great adept at clicking and 
tmilcking, or in other words, stealing hats from gentle- 
men's heads, and shawls from ladies* shoulders. He 
soon acquired the reputation of a skilful artist amongst 
ihefttauly men — as the thieves of .London are called — 
' and the following anecdote will give some idea of his 
abilities :— 

During the timA of the Brentford, Middlesex, elec- 
tion, two of the gang proposed going there, as a place 
where, to use their own phrase, many good lAin^s 
might be done, and asked Mackcoull to accompany 
them. He said, he did not much like the idea, as 
there would be many green hands on the ground, by 
whom they might be observed and exposed ; but o he 
longed to have a touch at the pol-wabliUr$f* he would 
I go with them. 



* Ot pol^wallopper$, a nickname bestowed upon the 
electors in certain districts in England, who, previous 
to the pasnge of the Reform Bill, were allowed to 
vote if they oould prove having boiled a pot in the 
Mrongh to which they pvofeawd to belong. 



On reaching the hustings, they saw nothing to suit 
their views; while, as our hero predicted, they per- 
ceived a number of low thieves from London, mixed 
with the rabble. They, therefore, adjourned to the 
inn, dined in a private room, and having asked sunn 
of the electors lo partake of a glass uf wine, were, in 
return, invited to join in iheir libations. After the 
bottle had gone freely round for some hours, a band 
of music arrived, and the electors had a bull or stag 
dance. In this our hero's two associates gladly joined, 
and stripped a number of the electors of their wachee 
and money. Although their depredations were nu- 
merous, yet the value was comparatively trifling to 
wh^t they expect«*d ; and having lost sight of Mack- 
coull, and supposing he had deserted them, they leA 
Brentford, end reached the old rendezvous in safety. 
Here they complained loudly of the conduct of our 
hero, and asserted, that if he was not taken, he had 
e'nher fought ihy, or concealed his plunder; which, 
according to the rules of their society, was highly dia* 
honorable. 

But Mackcoull had neither been taken, nor acted 
contrary to rule. Like a well-trained falcon, he de- 
spised the many trifling objects he saw before him, 
and reserved his attack for a bird worthy of his cap- 
tore. He perceived a baker with his pocket-book 
literally crammed with money, and, being determined 
to carry oflT the prize, he watched an opportunity of 
doing the thing in a masterly style. The baker was 
a kind of leading roan in the business, and being con- 
tinually surrounded by some of the electors, could ix>C 
be got at for a coiwiderable time. But our hero hav- 
ing, by dint of inquiry, or in the course of conversatkn, 
learned that the baker was knowing in astronomy, or 
at least was extremly fond of being thought sCor-toist, 
he resolved to turn his knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies to good account. The moment, therefore, he 
saw him disengaged, he stepped up, and compliment- 
ing him on his superior kiKiwledge in that pleasing 
science, asked his opinion, very gravely, of that strange 
alternating star, or luminous body, which the people 
had been gazing at all the evening, and whether he had 
ever observed anything like it before T The baker, 
with astonishment, replied, that he knew nothing of 
the matter ; and asked our hero in what part of the 
heavens it had appeared. He said he could not well 
answer the question, but i{ he (the baker) would con- 
descend to step out, he would show him the spot 
where he and the other folks had seen it : that they 
stood close by the gable of an adjoining house, and, 
looking up in a line with the chimney, they saw Iha 
star now and then, and, as it were, shifting from one 
place to another: that it was very large, and seemed 
to have a tail ; and the people wera observing, they 
supposed, that he (the baker) would be busy with his 
glass somewhere, contemplating this phenomenon, "l 
would not lose the sight for a fiAy," said the baker, 
and immediately accumraiied our hero. By the time, 
however, that the learned baker wav placed Jn a pon^ 
tion to look for the star, his pocket-book was gone; 
and the moment this w^ |^|rected, Mack«^|^g- 
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geited the propriety, ai the itar wai not then visible. 
of sending (br hia glass, bo as they might have a better 
view of this heavenly wonder ; but as the baker wouLi 
allow no one to meddle with his instnimeniH, lie went 
to fetch it himself; — while, Hnding a chaise at a liule 
distance, waiting a return hire to London, our liera 
jumped in, and profleriog the driver a crown tu liim 
self to drive hard, as he was on express busutesnt set 
off like lightning; and being set down, as be dc?'ired. 
at Charing Crws, he walked deliberately to ilie ken 
in Drury Lane. 

We must hasten over many entertaining particulars 
of MackcouU's adventurer, to arrive at the daring 
attempt which ultimately euded in bis dostruciiun. In 
conjunction with a man of the name of French, and 
the celebrated Houghton, alias HufTiy While, wbu 
contrived for that special occaaiun to make his third 
eacape irom the cooviat hulka, he sunoeded in rob- 
biDf the Paisley Bank of X30,000, p&i i of which he 
bu^eted, or appropriated to his own use, in fraud of 
hia fellow thieves. A portion of this stolen property 
«t length came lo the hands of the Paiitley bankers, 
vho deuined it as their osm, «pon which Mackofwll 
lad the singohr audacity— a pitth of toipndence 
■arely never equalled by the most daring thief— ac- 
.tually to bring an action againat the bank for the re- 
covery of it In (he course of these Scotch law- 
ivoceadinga, in which we find the eztraordinafy hard 
words, or voa^ula or/if , of mvUipU-pomding, auoHsitd, 
act of aederunU ^c. it was necessary for Mackcoull to 
make a "judicial declaration," which is a tissue of the 
most palpable falsehoods. He mentioned the names 
of numerous individuals, some at Montreal, others at 
Berne, while others of them had changed (heir resi- 
dence, and gone he knew not whither. When pressed 
by more specific inquiries, ho refused to make any 
fiulher answer, *' as it might lead to rude inquiries, 
diaagreeaUe to the feelings of those to whom they 
were addressed." The climax of this farce wos his 
writing a letter to a Mr. James Martin, whom he 
alleged to be a ncccusary witness for him, to which 
he received an answer, supposei to have been written 
by hia brother John Mackcoull ; and certainly two 
more entertaining documents were never produced in 
court At the trial, our hero's conduct was most sub- 
limely iiqpudent. To the astonishment of all. he 
pw a aed through the crowd, till he raached Mr. Cock- 
bum, the counsel for the bank, and here he stood with 
great composure, looking round hira with a grin pecu- 
liarly his own. In a short time aflor his tiia), Mack- 
coull was indicted for the robbery, and convicted on 
the moat satis&ctory testimony. 

This volume, which evidently was got ttp by some 
one connected with the police, and acquainted with 
the mode of life which thieves pursue, and the lan- 
guage which they use, is written with consider ubie 
ability, though not without some prejudices agRinst 
die subject of it, which have led the writer to eridca- 
vor to' prove that Mackcoull was the murderer of one 
Begbie, porter to a bank in Edinburgh. We may be 
allowed in this place to mention a curious volume 
published some years ago by that John Mackcoull 
whom we have mentioned above, which contains an 
account of the persecutions that he suflered from the 



police, and an exposure of the abuses of that ministe- 
rial department of the law. It Is a very interesting 
book, but must be read cum grano kIu. The writer 
of it, who has lived all his life under turteiUance, on 
one occasion addressed the ibUowing remarkable epis* 
tie to the magistrates of the public office, Bow street: 

"Genilemen — I beg leave to inform yon, that I 
am, with my wife, gone to the theatre, Covent Gsrden. 
I take this step in order to prevent any ill-founded, 
malicious construction. Trusting that I am within the 
pale of safety, and that my conduct will ever inrars 
me the protection of the magistracy, I remain. Gen- 
tlemen, with all due respect, your most obedient, veiy 
humble servant, 

«J0HIff MACSCeULt* 



In the sixth, and last vojyume, of P*lMteU*s *'GMr 
riotUks of LUaaiure,'* is an account of the unaai 
Luxury of Dresa. We occaaionaHy gtumhU at lis 
dandiea of the present day, but the doin^of tbeai' 
quisites of the times by-gone ecUjm our uimart «hio9> 
The extract is worth piraserviD(. 

In my researehes among manuscript letters of the 
times, I have had frequent occasion to discover how 
persons of considerable rank appear to have carried 
(heir acres on thair backs. Mid with their raiBSMssod 
fantastical luxuries sodly pinched their hBvitaliiy. U 
was this which so frequently cast them imo the neH 
of the < goldsmiths,' and other trading usurers. At (he 
coronation of James the First, I find a siiaple Knight 
whose cloak cost him five hundred peundsi' but liiii 
il'as not uncommon. At the maniage si EUaheih 
the daughter of James ttie First, 'Lady Wotion hsdi 
gown of which the embroidery cost fiily pouiKh I 
yard. The Lady Arabella made four gowns, ooe of 
which cost i;i,500. The Lord Montacnt (Montafoe} 
bcetowed XLSOO, in appasei for his two dsoshieia 
Ooe lady, under the rank of Bareness, was fantfhed 
wiih jewels exceeding one hundred thousaQd pouada; 
and tho Lady Arabella goes beyond her,' s&js the 
letter writer. 'All this extreme costs and riches mekei 
us all poor,' as he imagined ! I have been smuMd ia 
observing grave writers of atate despatches, joeubroa 
any mischance or mortification to which peisopB m 
liable, whose happiness entirely depends on their dre» 
Sir Sidney Carlelon, our minister at Venice, cooomtt* 
nicales, as an article worth transmitting, the gwet 
disappointment incurred by Sir Thomas Glover, 'who 
was just come hither, and had appeared one dsf lih* 
a comet, all in crimson velvet and beaten gold, bitf 
had all hii expectations marred on a sudJan by the 
news of Prince Henry's death.' A similar miit bancs 
from a different cause, was the lot of Lord Ila y, who 
made great preparations fi)r his embassy to Frsne^ 
which, however, were chiefly ojnfined to bis di«*> 
lie was to remain there twenty days; and tho leiiei, 
writer malicioutily oK<;crvcs, that • lie goes wiih tweo* 
ty pj'Ocial suits of a;)parel for so many days sbod^ 
besides his travelling robes ; but news is very lately 
come that the French have lately altered their fSBhioo* 
whereby he must needs be out of countenance, if ho 
be not set out after the last edition!' To find himsetf 
out of fashion, with twenty suits for twenty days, ^^ . 
a mischance his Lordship had no right to count oo. 
• The glass of fashion' was unquestionably held up hy 
two very eminent chaiaclers, Rawdeigh and Buekinf' 
ham ; and the authentic fiu^ts recorded of their dit* 
will sufiictently account ibr the iiequent • ^ "J^**"** 
lions' to contid that servile herd of imiiaien— ■• 
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mailer geotiy. There is a lemaikable piciure of Sir 
Walter, uJiich will at least serve to convey aii idea 
of the gayety and splendor of his dreiv. li is a white 
satin pinked vest, clo^e sleeved to the wrist ; over the 
body a brown doublet, finely flowered and embroidered 
with pearl. Ju the feather of his hat a large ruby and 
pearl drop ai the boiioin of the sprig, in place of a 
batten : his Iruuk, or breeches, with his stockings and 
riband garters, fringed at ihe end, all white, and bufl' 
sfaoea with white riband. Oldys, who saw this picture, 
has thus described the dress of Kawleigh. But i have 
some important additions; for 1 find ihat Rawleigh'a 
shoaa on great court days were so gorgeously covered 
with precioos stones, as to have ezcooded ibe value 
of six tfaottsaiMl six handred pounds; and that he had 
a suit of amor of solid silver, wiih sword and belt 
hbxing with diamonds, rabies, and pearls, whose value 
was not so easily calculated. Rawleigh had no patri- 
nonial inheritance ; at tbia moment he liad on hie 
hack a good portion of a Spanish gaUeon, and the 
profile of a monopoly of trade he was carrying on with 
the newlydiacovered Virginia. Probably he placed 
all hia hopea in his dress! The Virgin Qoe«D, when 
she issued proolamations against * the excesses of ap- 
parel/ pardoned, by her looks, that piomiae of a mine 
which blaxed in Rawleigh'a; and, parsimonious as she 
was, fiMrgot the three thousand cbangea of dresses 
wbich she herself left in the logral wardrobe. 

JBoekingfaam ooold afibrd to have hia dianonds 
lacked so leosely on, that when he chose to shake a 
ievr off en the ground, be obtained all the fame he 
deaifed from the pickeiemp, who were generally Jes 
dame9 de la eour ; for our Duke never ooDdeaoended 
ID aeoenLwfaat he himaelf had dropped. His cloaks 
were tnEoMd with great diamond buttons, and dia- 
■oBd bat-bands, eoekadea, and earrings ]Foked with 
gfemt ropes and knots of pearls. This was, however, 
but Sot ordinary dances. He had twenty-seven suits 
ef ckMhes made, the richest that embroidery, lace, 
silk, velvet, rilver, gold, and gems could contribute ; 
one of whieh was a while nncut velvet, set all over, 
both suit and cloak, with diamonds valued at fourKore 
tfaonwand pounds, besides a great fc*ather stock all over 
with diamonds, as were also his sword girdle, hat, and 
spars. In the masques and banquets with which 
Buckingham entertained the Court, he usually expend- 
ed, for the evening, from one to five thousand p)und8. 
To others I leave to calculate the value of money; 
the auma of this gorgeous wastefulness, it mu4t be re- 
collected, occurred before this million age of oius. 



Many of the popular supeiatitiopa of England are 
extremely amusing, and we are almost tempted to 
lament that wo can no longer believe in the stories 
of the " Lubbar Fiend,** or pleasant tales of " Friar 
Ruah ;*' or.at least that these ingenions inventions are 
grown obsolete and out of fashion. Robin Goodlellow, 
and other sociable demona, most have been very 
agreeable companions; but alas! they have vanished, 
and the only traces which are left of thera are locked 
up in black letter, and doled out in scraps from the 
libraries of those f >r(anate persons who can afibrd to 
give XI ,000. for a scarce volume. Of Friar Rush 
there ia but one copy extant, and that is in the pos' 
session of the Marquis of Stafiurd. The learned Mr. 
RitsoD doubted its existence for a long lime, but such 
a treaaure is in being, and the quaintness of the nar- 
rative may entertais those who are not smitten with 
he biblioaiania, but who love to mingle with the 
Semeatic elves^ hatrnting the kitohen ehinney or the 



baro, or 
song. 



Ihoae smaller ^irita, who tell us in Ihaif 



By wells and rills in meadows green. 
We nightly dance our hey-day guiao. 

And to our fairy king end queen. 
We chant our moonlight minstrelsies. 

The title of Friar Rosli, a book in black letter, or- 
namented with wood-cuts, runs ihus :— 

The Hislorie of Frier Rush. How he came to a 
house of religion to seeke a service, and being enter* 
taincd by the Priour, was first made Cooke ; being 
full of pleasant mirthe, and delight for young people. 
Imprinted at London by Edo— All-de, and are to be 
solde by Francis Grove dwelling on Snowhill, 1626. 

It contains iburteen chapters, and the heeds give a 
good analysis of the story. 

1. A pleasant history how a devill named Rush, 
came to a religious house to seeke a service. 

2. How a devill named Hush, came unie a gentlA- 
woman's house, and bow he brought bar privdy into 
hia Master's Chamber. 

3 How Flier Ruah threw the Maister Cooke into 
a kettle of water aeething upon the fiie, wherein ha 
died. 

4 Bow Frier Rush made tnancheona for the Ftum 
to fight withal. 

5. How Frier Rush grymed the waggon with tux% 
and what cheere he made in the coontrey. 

6. How the Priour made Frier Rush sexton among 
the Friers, and how he charged hin^togive him know- 
ledge how many Friers were absent fiom Maitina «t 
midnight, and what they were. 

7. How Rush went ibrthe a aporting, and was late 
forthe, and how in his way coming home he found a 
cowe, and which cowe he divided into two parts, the 
one haMe he tooke on his necke, and carried it vrith 
him. and the other halfe he lefl sliil, and how aoatt 
had made it ready for the Friers supper. 

8. How a Farmer of (he Pxioury sought his cowq^ 
and how he was desolated by the way homeward, and 
was feine to lye in a hollow tree, and of the vision 
that he had. 

9. How the Farmer which laye in the tree, came 
unto the Priour on the morrowe af)er, and tolde him 
the wooden he had heard, and the words of Frier 
Rash, and that he was a very devill. 

10. The lamentation that Rush made when he wia 
departed out of the house of Religion. 

11. How Rush came to a husbandman labouring in 
the field, and desired to be entertayned in his service. 

19. How Rush came home (o make deane the stable, 
and how he found the Priest under the manger cover- 
ed, with straw. 

i S. How Rush came home and found the Priest in 
the Cheese BaakeUand how he tray led him about the 
towne. 

14. How Rush became servant to a gentleman, and 
how the Devill was conjured out of the gentlemanf 
daughter. 

The contents of tlie seventh chapter, which proved 
the cause of poor Rush's dismissal from the Monastery, 
are as follows :~ 

" It befell upon a time that Rush, when al^ his 
bnsinesse was done in the kitchen, he woulde goe 
further in the country to sport him, and to passe the 
time with good company. As he walked on his way, 
his chaunce was lo come into a village which was 
two or three mile from the place where he did dwell, 
and when he was entar'd into the village, he looked 
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round about him io every ooroer to finde out soin 
company lo make merry wiihall, and at the last cf-pird 
an ale huuae, onJ in he enierefi, and (here he fouiide 
g(HMl feilowes playing at cardea, and drinking, and 
made cheere. Then Rush niade obeysance to ihem, 
and Site downe among ihem, and dranke with the 
Players, and afterward he (ell to piny and was a^ 
merrie as any man in the company, and so long he 
played and paf«ed the lime, that cleane he had forgot- 
ten vthai he had to doe at home, and the day went 
fast away, and the night approached. Anon Rush 
looked up afid perceived thai ii was almost night, re- 
Hiembered himself ihat there was nothing readie at 
horn fur the Priours supper and Coveni, and it was 
vlmiist supper lime. Wherefore he thought it waH 
time to deparle thence, so he payed fur his drinke, and 
tuuke his leave, and homeward he went, and on ^is 
way he founde a fat cowe irasing in the field, and 
«udoynely he divided her in two parts, and the one 
ha He ho tooke on his necke and carried it home, and 
quickly he tiiade it ready, some he put in the pot, and 
come upon the spit, and he made mervaillous good 
pfkitage, and roasted the moat very well, and made 
Buch good speed that every thing was readie at the 
tiour accustomed to goe to supper; whereo^he Priour 
and all the Friers bad great mervaille that ho had 
every thing readie so aoone, for they knew it was late 
ere he came home, for some of the Friers had beene 
in the kitchen a little before, and saw neither cooke, 
nor fire, nor any thing prepared toward sapper. 
Wherefore they gave to Rush, aixl Mid he was very 
quicke in bis offioe."^ 



The ** Pfarrer Von Calenberg" is mentioned in an 
exceedingly scarce and carious tract, entitled "De 
Generibua Ebrioaorum," and printed in a quarto form, 
at Nuremborg in 1516. Calenborg, or Calembourg, 
18 a village in Lower Saxony. This fragment is the 
history of The Parson of Calembourg, of which the 
following is not the least curioos specimen : — 

" Tbe Parson of Kalenborow had wyne in bis seler 
vhich was marred ; and because he would have no 
losse be it, he practised a wyle to be ridde of it, and 



caused it to be publyshed in many parysheas there 
about, that the Parson of Kalenborow at a daye as- 
signed, wolde fle over the Rever of Tonowa from the 
stepyll of his owne churche, and this he proclaymed 
in his owne parysh also. And than he caused ii 
wynges of Pecockes fedders to be made, and also he 
caused his naughty wynes to be brought under the 
churche stepyll whereas he sholde slande for to fie 
over the rever. And he gave the clerke charge of his 
wyne, because he sholde sell it well and dere to the 
most profyte. And when the daye was come that the 
Parson sholde fle, many one come theder to se the 
mervayle from farre conirees, and then the Parson 
went upon the stepyll arayed like an angell ready for 
to fle, and there he flickerd often tymes with his 
wynges, but he slode sty II. In the mean whyle that 
the people, stode so lo beholde bym, the sonne shone 
hole, and they had great Ihurste, for the Preste did 
not flee, and he se that, and beckened to them, rayinge, 
ye good people my tyme is not yet lo fle, but taiy 
awhile and ye shall se what I shall do. And than ibe 
people went and dranke apace ofthis wyne what they 
ihey se there for to sell, and they dronke so 4onge that 
ihey coulde gete no more wyne for money, and cryed 
out for drynke, and made great preas. And within a 
little tyme oAer, the Clerke come to the Parson, and 
b-ayde. sir, your wyne is all soldo and well payde for, 
though there had ben more. The Person being very 
gladde of this tydings, began to flicker with his wynges 
agayne, and called with a lowde voyce unto the peo- 
ple, saing, Harke ! herke ! harke ! is there any among 
ye all that ever se a man have wynges or fle 7 There 
stepped one furthe, and sayde. Nay. sir, nay. Tbe 
Parson ansered agayne, and sayd. Nor nev-a^shall be 
my fay. Therefore go your wayes home evoP whone, 
aiKl say that ye have dranke up the Parson of Kalen- 
borqwB evill wynes, and paid for it well, and truly 
more than ever it cost him. Than ware the vilaynes, 
or paysinns mervelously angry, and in their language 
cursed tbe Parson perillously, some a myscheve, and 
vengeaunce. and some sayd, God geve bim an hundred 
drouse, for he haihe made amonge us many a foleand 
totynge esse. But the Parson cared not for all their 
curses ; and this subiyle dede was spred all the couoirs 
about." 



EVENING. 



BT MISS OATaAEINK H. WATXtKAN. 



Evx looks beneath her starry sky, 
In queenlike beauty, down. 

And not one darken*d cloud on high. 
Sends forth a single frown. 

Earth holds her sleeping flowers up, • 
Like babes on mother's knees. 

And every bright and blushing cup 
Flings jewels on the breeze. 

It is the still and hushed repose 

Of nature, in her dreams. 
As if the sun had ne'er arose. 

To glad the eye with beams. 

The silvery throated nightingale. 
From out his leafy bower, 



Pours forth his soft and plaintive wail, 
To some long-cherish'd flower. 

The laughing jrills have checked their glee. 

To murmur low and sweet. 
Like the faint sounds of minstrelsy, 

Which echo's songs repeat 

Tbe whispers of the summer winii. 

Steal Bodly thro* the wood. 
As if they fear*d themselves to find. 

Amid such solitude. 

It is the calm of spirits, free 

From taint of earthly leaven, 
Surely, the evening hours must be 

A Sabbath time in heaven. 
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HENRY PULTENEY: 

OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 

By WIX.LXAM LANDOly f « M N, 
(C»uliMii< ftoi Pace 9U.) 



CHAPTER X. 



Ii nnkinr down in im tnutfiuillity ; 



The bright 
nr down in im ti 
The Kcntleneu of Hmtob it on the mtt 
Linen! the mirhty beiiir is awake, 
Ab4 detti wHhltt uiietiiMnr nodoi meke 
A awee lifce thiHMkr^^everlMtiiisljr. 

wtroi w0rth. 

Ha! exclaimed I.ai i spni^ upon ibe bfMd batob 
af the MediurreMMw and my spirit drank ikm splen- 
did apectacU of light and Ufa Oiat tpraed bafoft nia«-* 
wbatarralial it is taaaoape from iha aiiaioinc Uulanaa 
and wiariaome aflaolalion aC man. to the fiwa, nMueatic 
and inapiring saa*^o listen to liia atam. axalisd voioa— 
lo waiah Um untminmalled swell of ihasa pure wataia, 
till the puise of our own haarl beats in sympatketio 
aoMeaeat lo behold it heaye in untiring anargy— 
ehanging mamenily in fimn, changing never in impraa- 
aiaa. What joy is it lo ha sara that kme there ii nothing 
ooaalarieii— nothing iaigaad^-notking artificial I Feel- 
inf. bare, grapples with what will never falter; ima- 
gioation bora may spread its bast plnoied wingSi but 
will never oalstrip the real. There is here none of 
that ftar which never leaves the kaadicraft of ait-* 
the fear of peoatraling beneath the sariaoa of beaaty. 
Hare, nan feala his m^iesty by feeling his noihingnosi; 
far the miua"tyof ia<ui lies in his conceptions, and the 
aooception of telf-oothiagoeM is the f randast wo can 
havo. That small and noiious paasion, mist, which 
wo call our soul, is driven wiihoat ; and wr TRpa 
soiil-^the soul of the uoivorM, which we are— enten 
into OS. Tbe strong, thick wind oomes to us full of 
asoiling life; tbe petty tumuli of our cares is abamed 
by the gigantic struggle of the elements, and subsides 
to peace. What can be more noble or more affecting 
than the picture of the old priest, who, wronged by 
tba Gracian kiog— his calm age fired with passion- 
retires along the shore of thesoundii^ sea and soothes 
bis braast ere he iovokoi the god 7 

Thoughts liita those 
Are niadicio*d best by nature. 

I bayo never stood by the bonks of the ocean thus 
snpgrbly fringed with curling waves, and listened to 
that stiange« questionable, echoed roar, without an 
anotion aiuv^t^>^ supernatural. That moan— that 
wail of iho waters-^ which comas to the ear, boma on 
tba wind in t h o g||iillaass of evening, aouads like the 
ihrioffcoaiplaiiU of another worJkJ,or the groan of our 
own world's innermost spirits. Like some of the ai^ { 
o 



aarihly music of OaraMuiy, whan baaid fiw tba Aal 
time, it atarllea a iealing in the eeoret mind which baa 
never balbre bean wakened in this world* giving m 
assoraaea of another life, aiid tha strongest proof that 
our soul ii esMntiaily immortal. little as I am ii^ 
elinad by natofa-^od 1 am still law by pnaciplor** 
to indulge ia hankaringa aAar tba unattainable^ 
** angling for impossibiliiiaa"-««atiU I have alwaya 
sought lo realiaa that aeotimeat, by which the aeul 
ittfera that ila birth'plaoe and homo is above, by findr 
ing within iiaelf thooghta and emoiiona whioh aia 
gensane only to that reaho, and whieb aonid not laka 
root but in a aoil celeatial, nor iouriih ualeas watered 
in the bad by tha nadesoeaded daws of heaven. Go^ 
smnd in a lonely forest at midnight, whan no sound 
awakes tho echo, and look op on the moon gliding 
over the pillowed clouds— go, and standing upon tba 
topmost stone of the Roman CoUseum, gaxe upon tha 
son slowly sinking through the silent mists lo his 
restiag-plaee, the sea«<M»r, mounting apon an African 
pyramid, explore the deep, blue sky, whioh hangs 
above yoch-^and this feeling will come to you in all 
iis folnsM, and you will know its truth and will co»> 
fern its power. Upon such scenes I have looked, 
and looking, wept at my own inoompatenoy to giasp 
in its oompleteness this mysterious instinct, and ta 
fathom it to its foundation. But I have oalmed my 
agitation and deacended to the businew of life jwith 
the hoarded osiuranee of deep bliss in store for ma 
heioaftar, when, through a long futurity in anothar 
world, with an eye brightened, a heart quickened, 
and an nnderatanding infinitely more comprehensive, 
I my attain unto that which in this sphere has bafllad 
me, and repose throughout eternity in the fruitkMi of 
gloTMMis thoughts, which here I can but dimly appre- 
hend, and splendid truths which here I only doubtiuUy 
discern. 

The gamo of life shows pleasant. 
When one carries in one's breaat 
The inalienable treasure. 

I feuml in the port of Trieste, a vaasel about to aail 
for the iaiand of Cyprus. I took passage on board of 
it, and on the feUowing morniag. tbe silvery wavaa 
of the Adriatic wera whitaning in front us, as sailing 
round cape Foma, we emarged fraro tha narrow bay 
into tba beoadar gulf. Tho oraw of tba veawl coa^ 
siaiod of Ibat motley sort of company which is wuallf 
I tba ships al the Maditananaanr-Jawaof 
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hsmhudy and Iitria on their way to the Mona and 
the ifllandi of the Archipelago— Caodiotea returning 
home from the nle of olivea at ihe Aitttrian marketi ; 
here waa a young Turk who had been ponutog hia 
medical ttudiQi in Italy, and there waa a Derviah on 
hia way to Khoraamn. Each individual or party, ac- 
eording to their national distinctiona, though atraugen 
to one another, gradually withdrew from the reat,and 
retiring to lome particular part of the vemel, main- 
tained a haughty reaerve aa to the remainder of the 
pamengeiB. The Jewa were crouching in the dirt 
of the forward deck, or thrusting themielves stealthily 
into little knots of talken with the offer of opium and 
fohacoo^ and other waraa, lor sale : the solemn Turk 
was pacing the stem with his long pipe in his mouth, 
aMd a shining dagger in his belt ; and a small party 
ef shivering Frenchmen, always gay and always con- 
temptible, with their hands in their pockets, and their 
hodiea shrunk with the cold, were laughing at a aickly 
dancing dog, as the miserable animal was jumping to 
the sound of a cracked violin. 

On the fifth day of the voyage, we touched at the 
ktond of Meleda, off the ooaatof DalmaUa ; and I trod 
with some interest, the ground which later and more 
laurned invealigatiooa have proved to be the scene of 
the shipwreck of St Paul. Thence we sailed aloQg 
hy the wild and pictureaque Ionian Islanda-— Corfu 
and Theaki, the lamed Corcyra and Ithaca of the 
Homeric poems. We anchored for a day in the bay 
of Candia, and I landed to trace the memorials still 
remaining of that protracted delenoe, which, whether 
w regard its moral importance or its physical eflbrls, 
ia one of the moat atriking and hoaorable events in 
modem history. 

The sun had declined into the weaiero sea, and the 
mild moonlight was streaming far and wide through 
the clear, still air, when the isle of Cyprus was descried 
from the rigging. I was standing alone upon the for- 
ward deck, leaning over the bowsprit, and watching 
the finely-leathered waves that rose like an imperial 
banded plume around the majestic on-stepof the ship. 
Thence, raising my eyes to where (he moon, in her 
mild purity presiding, smiled light and love throughout 
the adoring air, I let float through my pensive mind, 
those feeling thoughts of which the holy scene seemed 
redolent. In a few moments I chanced, by accid^t, 
to cast my eyes towards the oppuaite side of the deck, 
and I saw a roan closely wrapped in a long blue cloak, 
leaning against the bulwarks and looking keenly upon 
me. I watched him for a few moments, and seeing 
that he did not change his position, I turned my eyes 
again towards the sky, and surrendered my fancy to 
the dreams that were floating visibly throughout the 
magic palpable of air. The conscioosnesk that a person 
waa scrutinising my position, however, prevented that 
fifeedom jmd fulness of reverie which L sought, and 
aeeing that the individual, after a few minutes, main- 
tained the same attitude, I left my place and strolled 
hack to the after-deck of the vessel, which was equally 
solitary and quiet with the quarter in which 1 had 
been. Planting myaelf against a pile of ropes, I 
resumed the idle musings which had been broken off 
by the observaUon to which I had been sul^ectad, and 



I soon forgot the circumatance by whidi 1 1 
interrupted. Turning round, prssenlly, to 4 
position, I beheld the aaase man wboBO I had.aean oi 
the forward deck, leaning againat the m ainm a s t, and 
gaxing upon me as beforo; and through the folda of 
hia cloak, I caught the glance of a odd, keen eye, that 
glared in the moonlight like a gray ball of steeL A 
strange feeling crept through my veins, and diatnrbad 
the beating of my pulse, as I aaw the man still stand- 
ing like a ahape of marble, and looking upon me in 
this mysterious manner. I rose and walked to the 
other side of (he ahip ; he changed hia poaitioQ -an 
much, and atood gazing npon me in -the aame way. 
A feeling that had Irom the first obecnrely shaded n^^ 
mind, now fiaahed into conviction ; and my JfrAme grew 
rigid with determined energy, as I roused my apirit 
to cope again in deadly contest with my foarful enensy- 
An intense vehemence of purpose thrilled through Bf 
nervesv and my fimme grew almost insensible with 
silent rage, as I summoned my resolalion to aeeon* 
pljsh the ferocity of mortal hate. 

So earnestly waa I absorbed by the Interast of Aesn 
considerations, that I was insensible of a ahook dmt 
flung me forward upon my fiioe on the deck, and de- 
prived me for a time of conseioasneas. When I rson- 
vered my recollection, and regained my foet, the criaa 
and confuaion throughout the ahip, informed me that 
we had strack upon a rock. The vessel waa an oM 
and crazy one, and the violence of the Uow had aplit 
the bow completely through, and the water poured in 
in torrents. At the fint intelligent glance that I oaat 
upon the bow, I aaw that the veasel was rapidly aink- 
ing. Presently the ship gave a tremendous henvo, 
and was thrown over upon her side. I fywad mymAt 
plunged into the ocean, and so entangled among the 
spars and cordage, that it was impossible to eztrieaia 
myself. I made ono eamest eflbrt to free myaelf £rom . 
the obatractiona by which I was enfottered, and than 
resigned myself to (he prospect of death. I found that 
I was gradually sinking with the ship, deeper and 
deeper into the avatar, and I heard the wavea mutter- 
ing a low, gurgling roar over my head. I bad begun 
to feel stifled, and lo lose the command of my mind, 
when I suddenly found myself seized by the oolhu of 
the coat by a strong hand, and drawn forward through 
the water from out of the toils in which I waa enve- 
loped. When completely escaped from the obstmo- 
tions of ^the vessel, we rose to the surface, and the 
persoi\who had thus rescued me, threw my anna over 
a large, floating plank, and lashed me to it with a 
rope. As the air restored to me strength enough to 
observe what was done, I opened my eyes and looked 
round to see to whom I vna indebted for my safety, 
and I beheld the pale countenance of Harford. 

'* I have preserved your life," said he, " to feed my 
revenge more deeply," As he spoke, he plunged 
under the water, and I saw him no more. # 

I cast a feeble glance around upon the ocean, and 
nothing whatever was visible upon it. The ship had 
gone wholly down, and not a human being waa to ba 
seen upon the surlace of the sea. Slowly my aa na aa 
again went from me» and I kist all oonacioanaMof ay 
late. 
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Wh«B I «wok0 fioB tliii ■tato of inieiiubiUty» I 
kn^ Mfwekf lyiDg cm th« ihora, at the edge of the 
water. The hroad orb of the mid wm jciet above the 
hoineo. and the lea wm ealmljr glitteriog beneath 
hk lajrs. I lote fiom the ipot whereon I had been 
fliiown, and walking ap on the higher part of Ae 
beach, hwked over the waete of waters. No olgecl 
wna to be leen throoghout the whole eipaiwe. I 
called to mind the eireumelance, that, to fiur aa my 
•ihauited aenaee oould bear true testimony, there was 
no one above the. waves at the time when I saw the 
ahip go down. And in the fervorof my hate, I prayed 
dmt «^ enemy might be hidden beneath that silent 
aea. v 

Hoii^*that myaterioas person had discovered my 
eomse, and made himself again my fellow, it baffled 
ingenuity to discover. Bat, in lact, I had long ceMcd 
to judge of his power or his movements by the wdi- 
naiy laws of human conduct I wsa not surprised at 
his aoperhoman skill, for I knew that despair wsa his 
coonaeOor, and anguish his inspiimtioD. I was not 
■arprised at the moral degradatioa to which he had 
do s e s tt ded ; ibr I well knew how 

Pride can stoop. 
When baffled feelings withering sloop. 

Even now, deeply as I should thkik myself humbled 
ky such selfish aims, I was resolving that if this peison 
again crossed my paih, with his withering influence, 
I would renounce all the ends and purposes of life, 
and consecrate my being to revenge atone; and sub- 
duing my eiistenee to that one object, I would con* 
eenirate all the powen of my soul to its attainment, 
and never pause till 1 had hunted my foe to the last 
den of misery and ruiu. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Ajsnd of teeming valei tad trmqall ikica. 
Where pcaec^enerMlled luxuiy calmly lies ; 
Where tjyreMb no right the tenni not to eharm, 
And erery loand that floati, with gentle love it waim. 
But Tain the ealmnew whieh the scene tAspirea, 
If man within Um bean dark panion** lira. 
The natural aoul were troubled e*en in Hearen ; 
And to the unttned heart no paiadise ii giTen. 

The gay, glad hills of Cyprus were around roe : I 
was in the chosen home of beauty — the native land 
of love. Nature, there, is as luxuriant as the teeming 
wish — as fiiir as the fiincy's holiest forms — as various 
as the robe of the many-veitured day. Every thing 
there is animated with swelling life; the very air 
aeems to glow with conscious spirit, and the heart of 
man beats in sympathy with the ardor of the scene. 

I inhabited an ancient palace on the brow of an 
eminence, which commanded the distant vallies and 
the neighboring sea. The grounds stretched far along 
the shore, and were marked by varied and enchanting 
beauty. In those silent vallies and dwt thoughtful 
Aade, it was joy to find myself alone ; and as I mused 
amid the dark foliage of the olive and myrtle groves, 
I tasted a pleaaare that was rich and new. 



It was late in the evening of a dear and brilllani 
day that I strolled down the lawn which lay in fiout 
of my house, and reached the still and shining beach. 
The air was as warm and fragrant as the breath of one 
we love. I sal down upon a tuft of shaded gram and 
turned my face towards the quarter where, stretched 
in calm magnificence, the sea lay expanding its bosom 
to the sky. Not a cloud interrupted the flood of light 
which rained through the air; not a breath of wind 
disturbed the lone, white slumbers of the deep. 

Fair is the mom upon the monarch sea ! when tfaa 
day's broad and burning eye, like the drawn scimetat 
of a warrior Arab, flings one swift flash over the wa- 
ters, and ere the glancing light has rested fiom ila 
bounding, springs above the horizon and goea thun- 
dering on its course : and the crisp waves wake with 
a sparkle, and tell one another the story of his coming* 

Fair is the noon upon the lusty sea ! The heart of 
ihe bom king of day, on his unshared throne, thrills 
with intense dominion, and the all loyal sea rolls its 
mightiest heave, and the general pulp of nature feels 
its fullest, deepest beat. In that fervid struggle be- 
tween the conquering sun and t^e unoonquered sea» 
which, to the leaping mandate of submission, distinct- 
ly flsshes back defiance, fiash for flash, there lies the 
mightiest interest of power, energy and action, that 
the universe can show— the manliest jcene beyond 
the breast of man. 

Fair falls the evening o'er the sombre sea! when 
nature pauses to consider that another breath of her 
life has been drawn ; for the day aiul the night are 
the respirations of the universe. The foce of the 
waten darkens with regret that their so glorious rival 
hath succumbed, and a melancholy smile plays upon 
the brow of the lagging surge. 

Fair rests the night upon the placid sea! O Ikirer 
than all is the smile of the midnight ! It is a Chri» 
tian calmness — a domestic quiet! Every phase of 
nature is a manifestation of love, but through modes 
and sorts of infinite variety. The morning bounda 
with the wild ardor of the young man when he flrat 
meets his destined bride; the noon is rich with the 
undeficient gladness of the newly-married husband ; 
the evening dreams, an emblem of parted lovers ; but 
the lonely midnight watches with the afliectian of a 
pfte mother over her sleeping child — still, though 
ea/nest— serene, but anxious — O ! how anxious! — If 
the Christian scheme be a mortal fancy, it must have 
•piung to being amid a scene like this. 

The sway of that gentle moon over the waters is 
an emblem of the heart of man. For as this mighty 
being, hiding in its bosom the dark elements of tem- 
pest, containing dangerous rocks and silent whirlpools^ 
and alive with devouring monsters, lies nobly calm 
beneath the faint control of the light-^ra is the breast 
of man, though thick-crowded with dark, explosive 
demoo-pamions, kept in order by I know not what 
influence of custom and external habitude, and men* 
individually, composite fiends, live harmlessly on, and 
go through the interooane of life as if they ware not 
hell-boro. 

And the sway of that gentle moon over the waten 
is an emblem of tha life of man! For as in Aa laga- 
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lar end reposing heave of ihe waves, there ia nothing 
that tells of the horror-ehod storm thai once rode over 
it, and that which was once furied by the death rage 
of destruction, and black with the scowl of ruin, now 
lies odorous with all that roan sighs for as lovely, or 
dreams of as heavenly — so can man, also, at momcDls. 
draw himself out from the shadows of the past, and 
present to the view a Houri soal, untarnished with 
the vapoia of memory, and calm from the spirit's foam 
and fret, impatient of its sine. 

And the sway of that gentle moon over the waters 
is an emblem of the love of man i For thus doih the 
distant and undirected glance of beauty from her 
bower, cause the feelings for an instant to rush upward 
jnadly, and then to paus^ in intense composure' the 
intensity of passion — the oompeeure of worship. 

Whereibre so pale and ** with so wan a face," looks 
ftrth the moon, emparadised in all delights T The 
noon, created queen of earth, but finding nothing 
■mndane worthy of her love, aspiring, filed her afiec 
tiooB on the mighty king of life. But, mark the late 
of too ambitiotiB love! Though he warms her with 
Us beams, and though she owes to him alfthe light 
•f her life, yet in his presence she ii not seen, nor 
can she make herself to be thought worthy of his love: 
only when he is gone, ia her beauty oonspicuoos; then 
•tops she mildly over the boriaon to win a glance from 
him ; but sternly goes he ever onward, ibr his desti> 
niea are high. When she is lovely, he sees her not ; 
nnd though earth applauds, it is no pleasure to her, 
Ibr her lover is not nigh. Therefore looks she so pale 
«nd sad. 

• Meditating fancies like these, I sat gazing on the 
ailvery sea end splendor-sprinkled shy. I presently 
roae from the bank, and walked along the beach. 
Care and trouble, and old remembrances of pain, 
melted from the mind in the liquid softness of the 
neaion. When the universe seemed to breathe the 
ailence of heaven, it was not for the thoughts of man 
to be troubled with the noise of earth. Before me, 
the ocean spreitd in living stillnem; around, the rich 
foliage lay steeped in silentness and light: above, the 
night seemed scarfed in a flake-like drapery of moon- 
says. Throughout the watery element of air, which 
teemed a moral element of love, the spirit floated with 
intense impression, and inhaled a deeper ooBtas'J^t 
every mounting wave of the wing. In the deep re* 
ligionof its secret hopes, the calm soul sighed itself to 
heaven; and mingling in the embrace of thrilling 
nature, glowed with a torturing rapture. The fancy 
reviving consciousness wherever it moved, rose 
through the endless regions of the air ; the light of 
heaven became the life of roan ; and nothing was 
within, but that which was beyond. 

Pleaded with the beauty of the scene around mo. 
nnd interested by the reflections which it furnished, 
I continued my walk along the shore until I had pass- 
ed iar beyoed the limits of my acquaintance with the 
country, and had arrived in a quarter in which the 
features of the landscape were considerably difTereni 
from those which I had left The coast was irregulsr 
and indented by small baya, and heaps of rocks were 
vUed up at varioua iotervak i& wild bat pictturesque 



confusion. Towards the iirterior. the ground ascended 
on all sides by a gentle elevation, the lop of which 
was crowned by an old and massive castle. Ifa ve- 
nerable and storm stained battlements, revealed with 
wonderful distinctness by the white moonlight, added 
^aily to the character of the scene, and formed a finn 
contrast with the blue sea beyond, which was visible 
through the occstional depressions sud chasms in the 
little promontory which was thus surmounted. 

I passed round a cape which was formed by a aoddefl 
change in the direction of the coe»t,and my eye caught 
the outline of a female figure standing beside a taH 
rock, and looking motionless toward the sky. My fiiat 
impulse was to retire, and not to intrude upon a soli^ 
tude which had been eelf-chosen; but T remembered 
that I was in a country in which the lormalitiea of 
European Intercourse are i% holly dtsperjsed with, and 
in which an exercise of the ordinary courtesy of civi- 
lized life is not m danger of being construed inio an 
intolerable insult. Besides, my curiosity was prompted 
to discover whom a spirit of romance had impelled 
at so late an hour, (fiir It was k>ng pest midnight,) *to 
muse alone beside the moonlit sea. My feelings, loo^ 
softened and quickened by the scene 1 had been 
viewing, made me inclined te approach an object 
within the' influence of which those ibelinga might be 
gratified by exercise. 

I accordingly went near to her, and saluting her 
respectfully, inquired the subject of her mediiationa. 

** The spirit of the univene,*' said she, turning «► 
wards me a face of sofl and winning beauty, and 
speaking in a tone whose exquisite refinement and 
intelligence penetrated the heart to the last chord of 
emotion, '* is it an existence, or only a perception f-^ 
Can it feel, as well as be discerned ? Can it act and 
re-act T Can it appreciate an J respond f Can it love as 
well as be loved ? Think you it has a being indepen- 
dent on our acknowledgment 1" and she fixed ojwn 
me a daric eye ihat felt like a spirit looking into mind. 

The form of the epeeker was somewhat large and 
commanding, yet moulded to a liquid gracefulness of 
shape. The odor of beauty, in alt its mysterious all- 
pervading might, was around her and upon her. As 
I stood before her, the gentle but irresistible magnet- 
itim of loveliness, which floated about her person, 
made my boaom swell with a deep excitimeni, which 
I could as little control as the broad waters around 
me could choose but obey their high and heavenly* 
smiling queen. Her oountenanoe, though calm and 
sweetly feminine, seemed to be radiant with a blane 
of sensibility, beneath the power of which my soul 
was rebuked and subdued; and as the wicrd and 
wondrous melody of her words flowed ihrxMigh my 
heart, I was irrecoverably enslaved to the o*emla8te^ 
ing sovereignty of love. As if the unveiled bright- 
ness of a descended deity rayed its commanding light 
above me. I bowed in unconscioua reverence. There 
are faces and there are miifidB, which we sometimes 
meet with in the world, with whose display of charae- 
ter we instinctively acknowledge such complete sym* 
psthy, that we feel as if our own spii^t and intelleei 
were detached from oorself and were become olgee* 
tive to our seBsea. We feel aa if we were 
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fim witboal, bf oar owa inearaaie coiwciousneiB; 
coolbunding kniircBaioo wiUl rMlity, W9 ianoy thai 
tlM perton before ui is fally aware of all our aecrei 
^ory. our weakneasM, our iaolia; and onder that 
parNiaaiaii wo yield to the paraiyting power which 
i« thua thrown ovariia» and the empire of moral lupe- 
rkvity ia eatabliahed over our hearta. 

"Thia line of iig|^t,"8aid I, replying to her queatioo, 
** which lies like ao opal column leaning on the wavea, 
think ye that the «am« bnghtaeaa decka thoae »«teri 
which are not seen!" 

"Does it not?" 

" The ray, indeed, hi there ; but light ia that ray's 
iDfluence upon ihe eye. In like manner, the influence 
which pervades imernity ia beautified into a spirit only 
when it ia mirrored in the fairnetis of a mind like 
yours. But, lady, why would you ascend so high in 
search of that which may return your interest? If it 
be your wish to be loved, even to the craving spirirs 
lUmoei hope, it is a wish that need not wander far." 

** It is only when the aflectioos are flung back from 
the earth, cold and deadened upon the heart," she 
replied in a graver tone, ** that they turn to heaven to 
be revived. It is only when all the weight of worldly 
interests have dropped from the spirit, that its instinct 
is lo soar upward. The love which would fulfil my 
least demand— which would consecrate itself to me, 
and in my spirit should fi>rgei its beiog>-'Which would 
be to me an everlasting presence and an inward joy 
which nothing could disturb— which should surround 
my life, aa an influence of eiistenoe and a state of the 
aool^-whiiher should I look cm eerihibr that? seifish- 
nem ia the synonyme of man." 

« Bat aurely if the instineta of aelfishnem were waae, 
aalfiahneas itaeif would minister lo love. For la there 
•Of jay like thai of giving joyf la there any bliss 
CMspaiabla in his, who, in the still and inaeceaaible 
privacy of nnderatood inteotion, tasted the fragrant 
Add 4»f ialelUgent aflection t Lova ia but the expand- 
ing of oar nature — the deepening of our aenaa. We 
kae m ieeblo bod of being, lo find the full-blown 
Mower of liia. We give a single aaul, to gain a double 
aalC Js «ot to love a rieher joy than to be loved f" 

•* Ka doobt : but we cannot ]o«a freely and pro- 
ibondly, nnleas we know that we are loved. Olhar* 
via^ ma ought delight the haart with the brigfafncai 
which is in the saaya of Croih, the peaae which ia 
iMaiig the thoaghia «X heaven. But afleotkNi is like 
Iha eagle ha iia apirit, and never aoara with all its 
pearer of wiog. aave whan ita Aaahing glance la fixed 
■yao an orb aa ardealt aa its own." 

" lady!" aaid I. "yoor words are worda of truth. 
IWy remember aM of the want by which the hap- 
yineaaef my young years was checked, and they ex' 
fieio the deadneas which haa lallen upon my later 
life To presume that there now exiats any one who 
floeld love aa aay eoul weokl demand, I may not van- 
lore; bat never till this moment did I imagine thai 
tliaffe was any whom I could love as I would wish. 
The hope which might he kindled on the spot where 
I atand* wave a balm to heal a ihoosand woand% and 
A 4K>vart $0 hide ne iJem annumbeMd ilia." 

MlAibad her^e apw «aAr aiewBomiilite 



silence, and then replied, ** Stranfcr! if yon have • 
hand to dare as well as a heart to feel, there may ha 
that in the future which waa not thoaghl of, yeMerdaf. 
Wear that ring upon your finger, wherever yoa maf 
be. Farewell ! Do not follow ma^ And do not ooasa 
to thia spot again; but wait the result of time." 

She laid a brilliant atone upon my hand, and tavi^ 
ing quickly away, disappeared behind the high ereat 
of rock that roae from the shore towarda the inland. 
The ruailiag of her dresa, and the sound of her foot* 
steps were audible fiw a moment, and then all waa 
silent Light waa my step, and baoyant waa mj 
spirit, aa I turned my steps homeward along the glit- 
tering sand. A thousand springing hopes and on* 
formed dreams of joy were struggling in my haarL 
My nerves were quickened with a former strength t 
my blood was beating with a wilder force. Within 
the sphere of ooasciousneas there spread an inner 
realm of hope, which waa gay with the morning sun* 
light of young dreams; and all was joyous power and 
brilliant lifi». 

Sufi are the downy threads of light that sleep along 
the weatero sky.ermining the day; bright is the dewy 
froBi-work of the morn that gems thoessiern hills; but 
in all the treasury of nsture's wealth, there is no form 
so bright or so soft as the shapes uf glory that lie upon 
the lover'a mind. liove ahads a spring-time round 
the wintered heart, and wakes the sofuiesa of the azure 
breeie, in minds care-fioien by the toils of life. THt 
budding promise c»f a atate whoae beauty is still begin- 
nug,and the fulloem of whose pleaaure is ever in the 
Tuiur^ gives lo the wooing heart a boundlew prodiga- 
lity of bUaa. U>ve is 41a own reward ; in the oonieat 
for happioeas,it minglea in the atroggle, and ilaelf ad- 
judgea the prlaa. Iia paomiaea, alone, are aare, Ar 
of all the pamioao of ea? nalnea. ita olyecto only are 
within our own boaam. He who enters on the trials 
of ambitiQa, makaa himaalf the alave of otbem* capriea; 
be who aeehs fiir wealth, eaaaot he saie that thetaaia 
will abide when the power is aeviired: bat he, in 
whose breaal the living simiem of pure love are amilad» 
is his own soaroa of joy. Love's ahadowa aaa aab* 
stances, and iia dieama detights. As the light of 4he 
moon feA opon the iteg vthich the lady had left apaft 
my finger, I had an epportunity of examining iia eh»> 
racter. It conaiated of large ruby anrrounded by a 
drele of diamonds, and another of the bloeei sapphire 
dut I evef saw. Ignomnt of what would be the pui^ 
pose of Ihe comaMod which I had recatved, 1 wa o l a ad 
to obey it atrietly, and to wear the token oonstanilf. 
To the order which forbade my returning to the plaea 
where I might meet again the person who now ah»> 
sorbed my thoughts, and compelled me to abide her 
own good pleaaure, I had only to aubmit with whai 
grace I aaigbt, and hope that aomething propitioof 
would occur. 

Several days passed withoaft ray either aaaing nr 
heeriog any thing which might inlbrm me who waa the 
lady I had thus encoontered. Among the namesona 
fiimittas who wesesoatierad over the adjacent eoanlif^ 
ibere w*ea cooatant aodal ioleieoaraa, and I isingled aa 
widely aa paaaibla m the seanaa of gayaly that waaa 
te k»paflfMilii«h«f hal 
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widMMil mocaMi. The beauty of the women wiio oom- 
poMd the eocietjr of that part of Cyprus where I waa 
liTing, waa remarkable; in truth, I have Tuited no part 
of the world where nature's fiumem was a gift so widely 
shared. But among all the fine Tarieties of ooonte- 
nanee that met my eye, there was no face like that 
which haunted my dreams, and stood ever before me^ 
in the solitude of my thoughts. The expression of that 
laoe had a dmrm to fasten itself in my memoiy ftom 
the fimt moment that it fell upon my sight, and the 
minatest peculiarity of the features was impressed 
«pQQ my remembrance with ineAoeaUe distinctness. 
A we^ had passed since my first meeting with 
Ala unknown lady, when I received an invitation 
to a masquerade at the palace of the governor of 
Cjrpnis, who usually left his winter rsaidenoe in 
Nicosia, Ihr a floofe inviting aummer dwelling on 
llie banks of the Meditenanean. I selected an ordi- 
nary disguise, and on the appointed evening drove fo 
die house of the governor. The extensive ami in- 
teiminable ranges of rooms w«re already crowded, 
and, if I might judge by the numbers who still 
■wanently entered the rooms, the company was still 
bdow its intended extent There is nothing, by the 
way, more surprising to the native of a young and 
industrious country, than the folnem in the old and 
decayed countries of Europe, of the dasses of the 
highest rank in life. In the west, plebeianism is the 
rule, and nobility the exception; bnt«in Italy and the 
ancient islands adjacent to it, and in those which He 
liuther along in the bosom of the Mediterranean, there 
bas been no inducement in the business of life to with- 
draw the multiplying branches of the noble houses, 
whom successive dynaaiies were increasing, from the 
bigoted cheriihment and maintenance of the claims 
of family ; and the distinctions of title and the limbs 
and twigs of patrician dignity have so spread them- 
selvefit among the society of their country, that you can 
acarcely offer an alms without insulting a prince, or 
walk through a 9arke^p1ace without treading on the 
toes of a count The multitude, therefore, that the 
governor had assembled, gave me no suspicions as to 
their ** selectness," for f knew that wiibin hearing of a 
spirited pop of a champagne cork, there resided a per- 
fbet grove of men whose blood was fairly curdled 
with age. 

The rich music floating along the vaulted ceilings 
of those princely halls, the daziling lights, the waving 
scents of flowers, and the gay and varied dresses of the 
busy throng, all constated to excite the mind with an 
irresistible spirit of enjoyment The motley group 
that flowed noisily through the apartments, presented 
personations of all the characters of the distant and 
the peat which the most chequered imagination could 
have assembled together. **Jews, Turks, Heretics and 
Infidels — Parthians and Medes, and Elamites, and the 
dwellers in Mesopotemia" — all found a representative 
in this congress of counterfoitefs. A torbaned follower 
of the crescent was making complimenta to a bowing 
and delighted St Ursula, and a chattering Martin 
Luther was cracking jokes with a &t 3t Francis. A 
simpering nun was exhibiting the postures of a f^ 
ranis in convenatian vrith a whiskered Brahmin, and 



the uproarious gesticulations of some scrupukras Muts- 
sulmen, showed how eflbctually they had esdiewed 
the solid portions of the Christian creed. A donea 
Napoleons were grouped in coo corner of the loon, 
while as many Wellingtons were tossing their ama 
in the other. Mingled with theee wet a countleBS 
throng, who, like myself, had assumed a disguise widi- 
ottt the personation of any character. I joined lh« 
reckless merriment, whidi concealment made boHi 
safo and amusuig, and diverted myself vrith the humom 
of the thousand persons who might thus be coped 
closely without the imputatioB of intnision. 

Fatigued at length with the noise and tumult of dsa 
scene, I withdrew a little flom the main stream of tba 
rcTelleis, into an adjoining room which looked o«tl 
upon the gardens, and of which tlie cooler tempers^ 
ture vras very refreshing after the heat and conft w iom 
of the apartments I had left. I was standfaag by • 
large open window, inhaling the freshness of the outav 
air, when a lady came fimn the company whidi I had 
deserted, into the room, and approached me. 

•* Sir stranger," said she, " were it asking more than 
your courtesy would find it agreeable to grant, to beg 
an exchange of the trinket you wear upon your finger 
against another as valuable. I am somewhat curiooa 
in rings, and the colon of the one yon possess appeer 
to me peculiar." 

** Madam," said I, ** the hand which it adorns or Ae 
person it belongs to, are wholly at your service, bfit 
the ring is so little my own, that I dare not part wit& 
it" 

<' Too will lend it to me, at least, till I may have 
it copied T" 

'* It would be transgressing the command of one I 
honor more than life, even to remove it from my 
finger. If, to obey your request, 'would gratify one 
person, I fear it would offend another more, or rsther 
I may say, I hope it would." 

** And pray, who is this person, whose ordets are 
so inviolable T" 

" I would that it were in my power to inform you ; 
bat I am so unfortunate in my captivity as not to 
know what power has enthralled me. I sm a slave 
without a mistress — a worshipper that does not know 
his goddess." 

** Methinks it must be a feeble love that thos wtoh 
tains itself upon the chameleon's food." 

**The broad and sweeping flame of the forest buffis 
not less potently, because its blindness madly aeeka in 
vain the object which it would attack. Doea the 
soft stream of the moon-rays gush less fully or lass 
richly, because the moving earth it yearns to eocom- 
pam with its glory, is thickly cloaked in cfendst 
The happier homage that would greet permitting 
kindnen might be wiser than it is, but it oould not be 



When the lady who was now oonversing with me^ 
first came into the room, I had observed another fomale 
figure cautiously approach the door and conceal itaalf 
behind the loose hangings which flowed in ample 
breadth around all the entrancea in the bnildiQg; as 
die moved towards her hiding-place, I caught a dis- 
tinet impression of the oatline of her form, and dtere 
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mm that in in pecaJiar graeefaliMHi and abapa which 
vada my haart beat quicker with an inatinctiva fear. 
Tha olgact of the remartDB which ware addreaiad to 
ma, aa wall aa of tha coDoaalmant which tha other 
■ought, flaahed upon ma in a moment. Aa aeon aa the 
woman who had bean apeaking to ma, tamed aaide, 
which aha did aAar a few more obaervationa, the other 
I from the apot where aba had been hidden, and 
I along tha outer apartment towarda a terrace 
which I knew eitendad aloag the aide of tha hoaaa» 
and bf which there waa a deaoant into the garden. I 
followed her noiaeleaaly, at a diatanca which prevent- 
ed mjaelf being aaen by her, and obaenrad the oonrae 
aha took. She walked with a harried atap along tha 
portico, and throogh a bowered walk in tha groonda, to 
a^aMnma^hoaaa whidi waa ahadad by a cirdaof ahrab- 
baiy. She aaatad haraalf npon a bench which waa 
iiad againat tha aida of it, and flung off her diagaiae, 
and filing bar impoaaionad gaae upon tha moon, which 
waa TiaiMe throogh the treea, aha heaved a long, deep 
aigh, and aiclaimed, •* Ha lovea me than!*' I need 
aoC aay thai it waa aha whom I had mat by tha aea- 
aide* In a moment I waa at her feet, and taking her 
aoft hand In mine, the long-concealed tale of paaaion 
waa told in winged and burning worda. 

lliara ia one beauty of the countenance and another 
of tha figure. The ibrmer kindlea the fancy to aa 
evarmaatering blaat of wild araoiion ; but it ia only 
the magic of a rich and ftuhleaa form that melta down 
tha gazer'a very nature into the powerlesa proatralion 
of perfect love. I Mt upon the step of tha little bower, 
in front of ibia wondrooa pattern of imperial grace, 
and like an abaorbing aea, the awollen wavea of reaiat- 
leaa aulgection flowed over my heart. My whole 
moral being aeemed to be disaolved beneath the power 
of her lovelineaa, and her image walked over the 
incenae-breaihing ruin, in the robea of aolitary majesty. 
Am the aon bids every object that it looks upon become 
an image of Itself, and as the coral leaf of cloud that 
haa long floated in clear distinctness, when it touchea 
npon another island of the sky, is no longer to he dia- 
tingniahed in form or color, so did her spirit aeem to 
havachangod itaelf .to mine, and in her sweetness waa 
my only consciousness. My aoul waa hers, and it 
obeyed her jmpulsea. I had no life beyond her 
being. , . 

*• Oh ! why," said f , '* did you puniah mo by ao long 
withholding from me permission to renew the feeling 
pleaanra of breathing the gladness of your presence f 
Half of my existence waa wanting in your abaence, 
and it ia only at your feet that I renew the fulloesa of 
my aenae of life." 



■* I did not know yon loved ma» At 
hoped it poaaible." 

" How could yon dream that I oould cbpoaa bat low 
you t how could you imagine that it waa in my power 
to rcaiat the might of your peculiar lovelinamt I hava 
thought of you ; I have dreamed of you ; there haa tMl 
been a moment in which yonr beauty baa not alood 
beaide me. For that ia love's inalienaUa boon ; tha 
miatreaa of oar life, fiown ahe at diatanca navar ao 
coldly, in oar £ancy amilea in unchanging tandameai^ 
and iancy ia the portal of tha heart Lady! ha wha 
now would win your kindneaa, ia one who haa lalt 
much of tha chaarlaaaneaa of a kmaly lila, and aofti a d 
mora from tha enialty of aalfiah men; and to find a 
haart on which he may repoae and laar no alar m - a 
eompanionahip in which ha may hide himaelf fmm 
cara, and dread no treachaiy^^ia a ] 
apraada over his hopea like tha aoA and balmy ^ 
of gantle aiaapb over tha tima-firattad eya of tha laaf- 
watching addiar. Hie breast that haa been atnog bf 
tha bitter thong of adiing diaappointment, and lom 
by the plough-aharea of tha wildcat paaaiooa, feala «■ 
inexpreaaible cooaolation'in the promiaa thai tha ahal- 
terad thraada of peace ahall ba knit op in tha happi- 
neoa which waita on thee. When I came to Ihia land* 
which waa once conaecrated by tha reaidenoe of Venaa 
haraalf, 1 little dreamed that tha bleasing which onea 
rained so freely over thia clime, would descend aa 
richly upon me. And fuller and deeper, far, than tha 
deepest tale of antique paasion will be strength of oar 
devotion. For you, lady, like myself^ draw your lila 
from those intense and fiery champions of the northt 
with whose impetuous fervor the reasoning ostentaiioB 
of antiquity may not be compared. To the Greek waa 
given an eye ; to the Roman, an arm ;-»an arm of 
power and an eye of inspiration : upon the blood of 
the Goth only, doth there float a soul!" 

*' And, for this joy, you are willing to brave what 
lies between the present end that state 7 There may 
.be dangers to be met, and trials to be endured, that 
you wot not of." 

** He who has baited peril and provoked calamity 
only to shun the listlessness of life, can think lightly 
of any terrors that are backed by so fair a prize." 

" Place, then, that turquoise upon your finger," and 
she gave me a stone of extraordinary size and splen- 
dor, " and the die is cast, which ensures union or de- 
struction. Prepare for an enemy whoaa keeneat hatred 
will be concentered on your head." 

So saying, ahe turned down one of the narrow ava- 
nues, and lefl me alone in the garden. 
CTobeeontiiiiied.] 
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THB O&KTLBIIAR'S XAGA2INB* 



POETS AND THEIR POETRY 



THOMA8 RANDOLPH. 



Wt \at& More ut copiM <jf two editicmi of the 
^PoNMMi of TlKMnsB Randolph, Mmmr of Ans, and 
iMtt Fellow of Tiioivy College, in Cambridge.** Hie 
tmet ancient ia a biiaII qatrto, bearing the date of 
1€98, and ia the original edition of the auihor*k worita 
Collected by hia brother, Robert Randdph of Christ 
Chwcfi College, Oxford. Thia bodk. contahia the 
Amoua dramatic aatire, ** The Muaea* Looking Glaaa," 
With the paaloral of ** Amyntaa, or the Impossible 
Ik>wry," acted before the ** King and Queene at 
Whitehall,** with the whole of his miacellatMona 
poe«M. The other voloran ia a small doodeoimo, dated 
1<^, and is announced aa the fifth edition-'^-a fhct 
(hat caya much for the posthnmoos fame of the poet. 
Thia book contains the whole of the qoarto edition, 
with the addition of the comedy of " The Jealoos 
Lovers, presented to therr Grarioua Majestiea aft Cam- 
bridge, by the Studenia of Trinity College;" alao, a 
collegiate satire, called '* Aristippns, or the Jovial 
Philosopher;*' a carious composition entitled **11ie 
Pedler, as it waa preaented at a Strange Shew," and 
irarioua minor piecea. 

Thomas RandoIf](h, a writer bnt little kfldwn in 
the preaent daya of impudent pretension and poetical 
impotence, ia ondonibtedly an author of considerable 
tterh, and waa so appreciaAed by hia contevnpomriea. 
Hie aatire ia keen, and graeed with a brilliant polirfi; 
thcrra ia an elegance in fairdiction that aTwaya pleaaea, 
and a happy combinaiioQ of playfal imagery and the 
«iHindeat aenae. Hia poetry ia atrongly marked with 
tnmy of the peculiar characteriatica of the age, yet, 
tStbwtgh hia veraea occaakmally betray a warmth of 
amatory coloring, not recognisable in theae aimit>laced 
dtfft, he baa not indulged in the extreme groftihttk 
t>f the Rocheater school Another great and praise- 
worthy deviation from the Ittsenae aceoided to or 
claimed by the poeta of the Reaioraiion, is the total 
ahaafCice of individoal personality or malign acnrrility 
In hia frequent and powerful aatire ; hia brother, in a 
ftrelhlory chapter iemarfc»>- 

I could, to thy great glory, tell thia age, 
Mot one invenom'd line doth awell the page 
With guilty legends ; bat so deare from all 
That shoot maliciooa noise, and vomit gall. 
That 'tis obaerv'd in every leafe of thine, 
Thou hast not acatter'd snakes in any line. 

Owen Feltham, apeaktng of Randolph, aays:— 

Like the eyes quick wink, 
Hee could write sooner than another think. 

Several of hia praisen declare him ** Ionaon*a heire,'* 
and one of hia IHenda, in a neat octave of admiiation. 



obtervea, referring to the dispute for the LanrwlAfip 
on the death of rare Ben Jonaon^ 

Immoriall Ben ia dead ; and aa that ball 

On Ida 1aas*d, so is his Crowne by all 

The Infbmry of ¥iit. Vaine PrieMsl That chaire 

Is only fit inT hia true Sonne and Heh'e, 

Reache here the Lawrell : Randolph, 'rta thy pralae ; 

Thy naked scuU shall well became the Bayes. 

See, Daphne courts thy Ghosi; and, spire <rf'fate, 

Thy Poems shall bee Pbet Laureate. 

Thomas Randolph was bom in the rustic vill^^ 
of Newnbam, in the county of NorthatAplonshire* 
England, in the year 1605. He received his edoca* 
tion at the Westminster school, and in doe time waa 
removed to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
obtained the two degrees c»f distinction, and was ap-. 
pointed to a fellowship. Neither of the editions before 
us contain the smallest account of his life or doings 
in the literary worid, beyond the peems end plays 
above enumerated ; we have to depend upon the re- 
marka made by his friends and contempoririea, and 
the trivial information preserved in thearchiveaof hia 
college. We know that at the early age of ten, he 
completed a poem upcai ** The Tncornaiion of car 
Saviour ;'* an extraordinary subject lor a chtM lo et- 
emplity, and we regret that hia broihier did not deem 
it worth while to a^dd thia poem to the coffieotion t»- 
five ua. Mention ia aomoTi^eTe made of a tranalaiion 
of the P2utiM of Ariatophaoes, under the title of ** Hay 
for Honestie, Down with Knaverie V* but wa faavn 
never been able to meet with a copy. 

Randolph, with the apifit of hm'crwii ** AfMpiMa,** 
delightad in aadc and aweet aociety. His convivial 
quaUtiea proved his ruin, and he depaHed life at ilm 
early age of thirty; he posaeaaed an eMdleni gnniaa^ 
and, with hia powera, must have aiiained a high fank 
amongat Apollo*s aena, confd be have avoided the 
viricidal « habit of caronae.** Sir Chriatopber HatloB, 
who waa famous for other qnrfitaea than hiaextMHanoa 
in aaltation, placed a white marble tomb over hai 
grave, and Peter Hansted wrote an inscription in Lsdin 
verse. Like many other poets, he waa better treated 
after death than during hia life ; hia ** Addresa to 
Importunate Duns,*' and the ** Parley with an Empty 
Purse," show that he ahared the poverty of the 
tribe. 

Hia principal and best known work, " The Mnsea' 
Looking Glass,*' is a moral satire, of dramatic mark 
and original performance. It does not rejoice in a 
plot ; aa Roscius, who acta aa Chorus, or Prologue, or 
Prompter, or Bill of P|ay, aays in the Induction— 

Kg plot at all, bat a mare Olbi Podrida. 
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tdk iQg»ther, wad fbemmnet of both tnneh «pM 
eaeh other'f realm. Many enlertainiAg dkiogw 
exhibit atrange bat well*dnwn characien; and their 
■ are gwienlly tane and tnia. The 



ffeol iw«8 ba that wtah'd but a eiane'a flbart naok ; 
Qive ne oim^ natore, leng as is a eab)e, 
Or MiundiDg-Uiie, and aU the tvay a palate, 
Tb taale my meat tha longer. I would haw 
My Benaea fiiat together; natore enviod ui 
in giving aingle pleaeoree; let me have 
My ean, ayea, palate, noee, and touch at anee 
Enfiy their happine«. 

A pvaoadiag aoana between tha braggadodo, the 
ooward» and the flatterar, ia equal to any thing upon 
the itage, but ita length prevents its trantplantation. 
The bmtal naiurar reprovee hia prodigal aon** daairae, 
thm: — 

Go feed on widows, have each meal an orphan 

Sew'd to your table, or a gUbbery heir, 

With all hif lands melted into a mortgage. 

The goda themselvea feed not on such fine dainties. 

Such fauing, thriving diet. 

The spendthrift replies:— 

When you are dead, as die I hope yon must, 
ril make a shiA to spend out half at least, 
£re you are coffin*d ; and the other half 
Ere yon are fully laid into your grave. 
And I will have your bones cut into dice, 
And make you guilty of the spending of it; 
Of I will get a very handsome bowl 
Made of yoor skull, lo drink't away in healths. 

The wonderful glass, made of water from the 
Moaea' spring, and froxe to crystal, is supposed to pos- 
sess the power 

By reflection here to show each man 
All bis deformities, both of soul and body, 
And cure 'em both. 

But when the glass is broken, for it is but of one 
day's age, Phosbus promises to transfuse its virtues 
into comedy, there to live ibr ever. 

In a Pastoral Poem called " Courtship," we find an 
evidence of Garrick's plagiarism, that wo have never 
aaen instanced be£>re. In Bickerstaflf's opera of*' Love 
in a Village," there are eight lines of a song, lo an air 
b; Ame; this song was written for Hawthorn, but is 
DOW omitted by the modem singers, who trade through 
life upon the small stock of six or eight ballads, and 
lancy themselves above the necessity of studying the 
antiqua gems of the old composers. The original actor 
of the part of Hawthorn, Mr. Beard, obtained great 
credit ibr his axecation of this song ; and Incledon's 
impressiva manner ia yat frsah in the recollection of 
■nany of our raadeia. The aong waa always aappoaad 
• 9 
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My DoUy was the Aireat thing. 

Her breath discloaed ihe aweeta ef ^tingi 

Har lovely bosom, tempting ripe. 

Of fruitful Smmmer was the type; 

Aiul if fixr Autumn you would seek, 

'Twas painted in her eye-^her cheek. 

But when my templing tale I told, 

I /bond her heart was Winter cold. 

But Randolph's claims must be heard, and the Roa- 
eioa will be compelled to resign the leaf from hia 
laurel crown. Our author's lines run thus : — 

Thoa ail my all: the Spring remains 
In the fair violets of thy veins : 
And that it is a Summer's day. 
Ripe cherries in thy lips display. 
And when for Autumn I would seek, 
Tis in the apples of thy cheek. 
But that which only moveB my smart. 
Is to see Winter in thy heart. 
Strange, when at once in one appear 
All the four seasons pf the year. 



Randolph himself cannot escape from the charge 
of plagiarism. In the collegiate satire called *' Artstip* 
pus," he makes the philosopber, while praising his 
favorite liqnor, say, » It takes the name of sack fh>m 
sacking of cities." He could not have forgotten PaU 
staff's ** Here's that would sack a city." In Randolphli 
** Jealous Lovers," the sexton, who, by the way, is a 
satirical old rogue, paraphrases, in his descriptions of 
the various sculls, Hamlet's speeches in the gmve 
yard. A few lines will suffice. 

The sexton speaka of a dead lawyer's scnll*-* 
** Now a man may clap yon o' the coxcomb with his 
spade, and never atand to fear of an action of 
battery." Again—** This was » a poetical noddle. 
Ob, the jests, half jests, quarter jests, and quibbles, 
that have come out of these chaps that yawn so. He 
cannot speak now, to give an answer, though hia 
mouth be always open. Death is a blunt villain, he 
makes no distinction between Joan and my lady. Tkis 
was the prime madam in Thebes, the general mintress, 
the only adored beauty. Little would you think there 
were a couple of stars in these two auger holes ; or 
that this pit had been arched over with a handsome 
nose. It had been a mighty favor once to have kissed 
the lips that grin so. Oh, if that lady now could but 
behold this physnomy of hers in a looking-glass, what 
a monster would she imagine herself! Will all her 
perukes, tires, and dresses, with her chargeable teeth, 
with her ceruse and pomatum, and the benefit of her 
painter and doctor, make this idol up again f 

Paint, ladiea, while you live, and plaster fair. 
Bat when the house is fidlen, 'tis past repair.*' 

We need not repeat Hamlet's well-known linci^te 

similarity must strike every one. . / 1^ ^i > ■ £ ^ 
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In one of hif poeni, Randolph d«Mrib6t ft Tiper 
enwhng over hif doepinf nurtTMi, and indolgM in 
the IbUowing alrango b«t poetical coneeita. 

Then nw he ipied, and fearing to be aeen, 

Shioudf in her neck, thinkiog 't had liliet been. 

Bat viewing her bright eheeka, he aoon did erj, 

'* Under yonr raaei >ball I lafer lye." 

Hence did her forehead with foil veim appear ; 

" Good Heaven !" quoth he, '* what violelB grow here 

On thia clear promontory f* Hence he slides 

Up to her locks, and through her tr o a sca glides ; 

Her yellow treaee— dazzled to behold 

A gliafriog grove, an entire wood of gold! 

Joy DOW fiird ail hit breast — no timorous fear 

Of danger coald find room to harbor there. 

Down slips he, and about each limb he curls 

His wanton body into numerous curls ; 

And while his tail had thrown itself a chain 

About her neck, his head bears up again ; 

With his black lips her warmer lips he greets, 

And there with kisses steeped in nectar meets. 

Hence zephyr's l>reath he sucks, then doth he smell 

Perfiimes that all th* Arabian gums excel ; 

And spices that doth build the Phoonix pyre. 

When she renews her youth in funeral fire. 

" The Pedler" is an original and amusing mono- 
logue, and undoubtedly stands as the heed and source 
of George Alexander Steven's Lecture on Heads, 
Foote's Tea Table, Mathews' at Home,uf ^envs oaine. 
The Pedlar is good humoredly latirical over his exhi- 
bition of wares, and describes himself thus: — 

" A pedler is an indimduum vagun, or the primum 
moink of tradesmen ; a walking bune, or moveable 
exchange; a Socralical citizen of the vast universe, or 
a peripatetical journeyman, that like another Alias, 
carries his heavenly shop on's shoulders." 

In the fifth edition is a poem ** In Praise of Women 
in general," not to be found in the other collections. 
It begins nervously: — 

He is a parricide to his mother's name, 

And with an impious hand, murders her iame. 



of woflMn— that dana write 



That wrongs the praise 

Libels en aaints, or wiikfmd ink 

Tke mOk Umtf lent us. 



The dramatic piecea are not likely to be dragged 
from the dust of the ehrif, for the purpose ofre p gea s a 
tation. There are many excellent touches of cfaaimetar 
and varkHia well designed efleets ; bat they aU partake 
of the nature of the old ^ moralities," and, however 
pleased their Majesties at Whitehall, or the Fellowa 
of Cambridge might have been with Master Thomaa 
Randolph's Comedies, we are certain that a modem 
audience would not endure Ihem, despite the polish 
of the diction and satirical nature of the language. 

We conclude by quoting the foltowing beautifiil 
extract from an *' Eclogue"-*perhaps a portkm of the 
poem oompowd in his sohool days and mentinned 
above. 

It gentle swains befits of Love to sing. 

How Love left heaven and heaven's immortal king^ 

His co-etemal Father, oh, admire. 

Love is*a son as ancient as the sire. 

His mother was a virgin: how could oome 

A birth so great, and from so chaste a womb f 

His cradle was a manger ; shepherds, see !. 

True faith delights in poor simi^icity. 

He press'd no grapes nor prun'd the fruitful vine. 

But could of water make a brisker wine. 

Nor did he plough the earth, nor to his bam, 

The harvest bring, nor thresh and grind the com ; 

Without all these, Love could supply our need. 

And with five loaves, five thousand hungers feed f 

More wonders did he; for all which, suppose 

How he was crown'd, with lily or with rose f 

The winding ivy, or with glorious bay. 

Or myrtle, with the which they Venus say 

Girts her proud temples? Shepherds, none of them. 

But wore, poor head, a thorny diadem ! 

The blind from him had eyes, but used that light. 

Like basilisks to kill him with their sight, 

Lastly, he was betrayed— ^h, sing of thb— 

How Love could be betrayed f— 'twas with a kisa! 

a 



THE SONNETTEER 



A 8 O N N I T. 



Ah me ! how little sonnet-readers know, 
And ah ! still less methinks they seem to care, 

What the distracted bard muat nndeigo, 
When down he sits to dress. the dainty fare! 

Periiaps some theme too grand for human ken, . 
Or else too mean, (and many each there be,) 
Or neither grand nor mean, as this for me, 



Inspires his fancy, and directs his pen. 

Oft is be plagued according rhymes to choose*— 
A line to thorten,— or a thought prolong, — 

What trope to takc^what metaphor refuse- 
To lop or stretch, Procrustes'like, his song. 

For ah ! nor more, nor len dread fote assigns 

To aonnetteers than just— just /mtIssr Inist/ 
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THE VEIL. 

AN ADVENTURE ON BOARD A STEAMBOAT. 



^ It waa tix o*cIock, and I had juat compoted myaelf, 
and once more turned upon my aide to doze away the 
remainder of the morning, when a aadden tinkling of 
the door-bell, accompanied by a heavy blow or two, 
partially arocaed my dormant facultiea, by recalling 
an indiatinct recollection of having ordered a porter 
at that hour to convey mf traok and portmanteau 
down to the bateau d vapeur for New York. If there 
ia any thing I particularly abhor, 'tia that of being 
forced to arouae from an anticipated nap, when you 
are j oat auificiently awake to know how very com- 
fortable you are. So I reaolved, in my extreme aeUssh- 
neaa, to let my friend in the glased hat and wheelbar- 
row, enjoy a little longer the pleaaant eaaterly wind, 
which waa at that moment rattling the windowa of 
my bed chamber. Now, thia waa not very amiable, 
hot reader, be you gentle or eimple, you cannot but 
acknowledge, that when aimilarly aituated, you have 
acted in a aimilar way, preferriag your own comfort 
to that of a thousand portera, quieting any little re- 
proach of your conacience, by mentally obaerving that 
if he were not waiting for you, he would be waiting 
ibr aom«body elae. But juat aa 1 had colbe to thia aa- 
tia&ctory concloaion, and had already given a nasal 
intimation of my departure for the land of dreama. 
another and still loader aummona awoke me with a 
atart, forced me to leave my comfortable canopied bed- 
atead, and to experience the difference between its 
agreeable warmth and my matinal ablutions. Having 
performed the above operation, I groped my way to 
the front door, and after an hour'a fumbjiing at its 
manifold bolts, auceeeded in admitting the poor fellow, 
whom I found aeated upon the steps, atamping hiafeet 
thereon (aa I opined) to warm them. 

*'la thia the right place, air?*' said he, raising hia hat. 

" Yea, my friend ;" and in anolher moment my bag- 
gage, being tranaferred from the entry to hia barrow, 
waa rattling down the atreet, followed by myeelf, who 
had taken every precaution againat cold in the folds 
of a huge cloak, above which nothing was diacovera- 
ble aave the extremity of my noae. 

The damp and almost empty atreets, the cold gray 
light, tho biting eaet wind, the occasional appearance 
of a steamboat-aeeking-individual like myself, now 
and then a milk cart or baker'a wagon, whoae inmate, 
perhaps, lies asleep, hia head pillowed upon the bread- 
baaket, the reina of hia docile drudge of a horae lying 
looae in hia relaxed hand, and here and there a houae- 
maid, induatrioualy deluging the pavement for the 
benefit of all paaaing pedeatriana, form the moat inte- 
reating objecta to be met with at thia early hour. 

Among the moat pleaaant things in the world, oom- 
meod me to a walk in the city at aiz o'clock in the 
morning, with an inainnating Scotch miat, tending 1K> 
damp your apiriu aa w#ll aa your p«non. 



But the angry ateam, rushing from the pipea, amd 
roaring fiercely through the air, the dashing by of ew- 
riagea, the rattling of barrow wheels, and the htaf 
hum of a thouaand tongues, announced our ap 
to the field of action. Having walked on deck, I 
my trank and carpet-bag aafely deposited amom 
hundred othera of every variety of aize, form, i 
pattern, and discharged Cato, I aeated myaelf op 
the gangway, in order to obtain an excellent ^ 
of thoae who were to be my coropaniona for th« 
day. 

Every body knowa what a atrange heterogeneaw 
set of beinga ia to be met with on board a steamboai; 
a«d how each individual ia wrapt up in hia cloak amd 
aelfiahneaa, inTvariably regarding hia fellow-] 
with a cold eye of auapicion, aa though he an 
every man of a design upon hia purse. Here one i 
sit vis-i-via with one*a neighbora for an hour, i 
not the alightest appcoach to conversation or i 
change of civilities takea place. They occn 
glance at you, aa if with a feeling of distrust, i 
then button up their ooata with a aort of *' don*t ( 
near me" air, that ia perfectly congealing. 

Group after group filled the deck ; while the gee- 
tlemen, afler having placed their fair chargea in Ifaal 
moat excluaive of little ovena, called Ladies' Cahaa* 
gathered round the Captain*! Office, for the expfem 
purpoae of paying him for the chance he gave llieaa 
of being blown op aa expeditiously as possible. 

While I was endeavoring to account for this alnqga 
travelling mania, this desultory, unnatural, bosM- 
hating malady, thia unquiet thirat after an unatlaioB- 
ble something, to which the whole world ia autgeet, 
my attention waa aoddenly aroused by hearing As 
word " Pa" pronounced by some one near me inti %mm 
so confiding and sweet, ao rich, full, and muaioal, wm 
at once to arouae all my faculties, and cauae ne te- 
stanlly to seek with my eyea for ita fiiir posaeaaor. 

It aurely could not have proceeded from the lat 
woman on my right, who was already doing juatie» 
to the contents of a capacious basket, fast emptyii^ it 
of doughnuts; or ftom the thin one on ray left, As 
formation of whose nasal organ precluded the egnm 
of so musical a sound ; or from either of the roay,sti»- 
dy boys, lolling against the cabin door. Then to wkoM 
did it belong 7 * 

Determined to discover, if poaaible, I aroee amd 
paced the deck ; now passing close to a bevy of 
pretty boarding-school girls, who, poor things, mtn 
returning under the aurveillance of their apectaded 
pedagogue to Bnrlington, looking aa if they aighed fer 
the day of their final emancipation from back boMdhv 
ferulae, and bread and batter ; and now, running m^ 
eyea over a doien motley groupa, aome in fK^gfad ha- 
U(a, atraw hata, and gt^w^l^^nj^yf^^f^^ 
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to-be-forgotten liule basket, (that nice little depository 
lor indispensable travelling conveniences,) others be- 
doaked and befurred, yet looking chilly and uneom- 
Ibrtable. Here two sisters, as their dress led me to 
suppose, keeping their faces most determinately turn- 
ed towards each other, having evidently reoched that 
.eqaivocal age which dreads a glaring light, and 
whose sympathetic remarks were made to the mani- 
fest amusement of a malicious trio behind them ; and 
there a knot of long-headed old gejitlemen, warmly 
discussing some deeply interesting political question. 
I tamed away in despair. " Where, where." I men- 
tally exclaimed. *' is the owner of that sweet voice?" 
"Morning Courier and Saturday News, only six 
cents each, ladies and gentlemen. Morning Courier 
and Saturday News ! !" roared the pertinacious news- 
paper boys. 

'* Will yon be kind enough to step off my cloak, 
airf' 

There, there it is again ; *' 'twas Clifibid's voice, if 
ever Clifibrd spoke." 

I turned hastily round, and found that the lady ibr 
whom I had been seeking, was rather nearer to me 
than I had fur a moment suppoeed, G}r at the yery in- 
stant I was about to reseat myself^ I had inadvertantly 
placed my foot upon her cloak. 

With an indescrihablo thrill and a blush, (for I am 
a modest mnn,} I hastily raised my foot, bowed, stam- 
mered, made ten thousand apol<^ies, with a hope of 
obtaining; a view of the lady's face, which, alas! was 
denied me, for she wore one of those abominable im- 
penetrable veils, through which it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish a single feature. 

She gracefully inclined her head, and was about to 
reply to my reiterated excuses, when an old gentleman, 
who had been standing ibr some time at the captain's 
office, approached us. 

"That's settled," tried he, clasping his pocket-book, 
which he had just been lightening of its contents; 
then giving the lady his arm, " Adela, shall we walk 
the upper deck V* and as they left my side, ho gave 
me one of those scrutinizing interrogative looks, 
which seem to say, " Who the devil may you be ?" 

And off they went, leaving me, if not quite satisfied, 
at least able to congratulate myself on having disco- 
vered tbe lady whose voice had so much interested 
me. 

Sur ces entrefaiteSt our floating palace had got 
under way, ai)d we were rapidly leaving thp city of 
brotherly love. The loud clatter of tongues, tho 
trundling of wheel Imrrows, and the dragging of ropes 
had subsided, and were succeeded by the heavy plung- 
ing of the engine, giving to the boat that unpleasant 
shuddering motion, ^ich, together with the ascend- 
ing fumes of the coming breakfast, contributed to 
excite that sensation of nausea, so fatal to the antici- 
pated enjoyment of the pleasure-seekers, many of 
whom but a moment before were laughing in all the 
exbuberance of health and high spirits, but now gave 
most unequivocal signs of its disagreeable eflect, in the 
shape of elongated feces and lackadaisical attitudes. 

But, determined not to lose aight of my lovely in- 
cognito, in spile of the cold, fiicbiddiDff look of the old 



gentleman, to whom I presnmed the gentle monoayl" 
lable of" pa" to have been addressed, I ascended to 
the upper deck, where I found them walking op and 
down in close conversation ; her features still con- 
cealed by the thick folds of her veil, which, being 
held by one of the smallest hands in the world, re- 
sisted every eflbrt of the wooing breeze to raise it 

In vain I sought to discover a glimpse of the white 
throat, or the end <if a iiray ringlet — ^the gloved hand 
and the little foot, in its proiiy bead- worked raoccaain, 
alone were visible. I thought, as she passed me, that 
I could discover an interesting langor in her gait, and 
that she seemed to lean heavily on the arm of her 
aged siip|H>rter. Nay, had 1 not been assured, in my 
own mind, of her youth and loveliness, or bad I been 
describing any other than my fair csmpagntm de 
voyage, probably this inequality of step, which, ia lier 
appeared to confer additional grace, might have been 
designated as a hobble--as it was. it only served to 
increase the feeling of intereat she had already cro- 
ated ; and then, as my eyes followed them, it needed 
but one more flight of fancy, to imagine myaelf bar 
friend — admirer — nay, accepted lover! To fancy 
those eyes gazing on mine with looks of oonfidcnoa 
and love, to ieel this arm supporting her uneven steps, 
and these ears drinking in the exquisite tones of that 
rich, musical voice. 

And might not such happiness yet be mine f Mora 
unlikely things had Uken place ; — and then I set my 
inventive faculties to work in order to bring about an 
introduction, and quickly arranged how we would ait 
next to each other at breakfast, and how exceedingly 
attentive I would be to pa, and how the daughter, in 
common courtesy, would reply, and how this and a 
thousand little civilities would lead insensibly to con- 
versation, and how the conversation would lead to 
acquaintance, and how she would remove the envious 
veil, and reveal a countenance of (so visionary and 
so exacting was my imagination) intellectual kiveli- 
ness. 

Every enthusiastic youih of twenty-two or three, 
who has devoted most of his time lo novel reading, 
imagines a sylph in every female form he sees; and 
his glowing imagination endows her with every earthly 
perfection. He lives in a world of his own, peopled 
with beings who exist in books alone; and does not 
discover, until too late, into what a fools paradise 
they have ted hiro ; like one who looks behind a 
mirror, expecting there to find the beauties reflected 
on its surface. 

Now this was pretty neatly ray own case ; I had, 
to be sure, reached maturer years, and one would 
have supposed, had thrown by all those delusive 
dreams ; but no, I found myself quite as ready as 
ever to be fascinated by the next fancied divinity I 
might meet ; and though that very morning, I had 
lefi my home in the most uncomfortable misaothropie 
humor, and could have reasoned most philooophicaUy 
against the possibility of happiness in this world, and 
cared not how soon I might leave it, yet I now won- 
dered what could have induced me to think ao ( 
neously. I now lovad the world. It y 

the haga ant-hill, to which my. ez^lv 
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sompued it, ■warming with vile, grovelliof inMcii, 
bat a paradise, filled with beiqgs forimd to love and 
eheriah. No matter to what the change was attri- 
bataUe, it was most decided. My eomhre niuings 
had leapt into golden dreams. Every thing wore a 
diiierent hae, and Byrery body, whom but a few mo- 
ments before I had felc di s p eee d to eritieise and cm- 
demn, was now looked upon with the most charitable 
feelings, and only regarded as forming part of the so- 
cial system in which moved my newly-crealed god- 
dess. 

Ding-dong, ding dong. bang, bang, bang, rang out 
the bell, and roused me from the delightful reverie 
into which I had fallen. Good heavens ! was it pos- 
sible ! The escaping steam was rushing with a deaf- 
ening noise from the pipes, while all was bustle and 
confusion. 

'* Passengers going to Burlington, please to come to 
captain's office and pay their passive!" was shouted 
6om ihe loWte deck; and as we neared the Utile vil- 
bge of Boriinglei^ with its pretty white howes glaring 
ia liM ana, every body mshed to the side of the boat, 
and crowded towards the gangway. 

The lovely Adela and her father followed the ex- 
ample of the rest, and once more she stood by my 
side ; nay, her veil actually touched my cheek. But 
how shall I describe my disappointment and vexation, 
when I learn r, by their convcrsatloQ, that she too was 
about to join lier friends at Burlington. Affecting to 
be absorbed in the bustle of preparation before me. 1 
eagerly listened to catch every magic word as it fell 
from her lips. 

" Here you leave me, then," faltered that voice of 
melody. •«Tbe girls, poor little thhigs, will be so 
disappointed at not seeing their old favorite." 

" 1 am Sony that my aflairs oblige me to be in New 
York to-night,'* replied her companion, who evidently 
disliked my proximity. «' But come, Adela, let us de- 
scend, or you will be left behind." 

" Then, by Jove," cried I, " I'll folfciw yon," deter- 
mined, at all baiards, not to leave my fair enchantress 
so soon, my anxiety and curiosity increasing every 
moment. 

Down they went to the lower deck, and down 1 
followed, never losing sight of ihem for a moment. 
Tracing them as ihcy made their way through the 
motley crowd, towards ihose who were superintending 
the removal of their baggage, in which I imitated 
their example, fully resolved to stop at Burlington, 
instead of going on to New York, as I had originally 
intended. 

In an instant, we were surrounded by half a dozen 
dark lords of the barrow, who (as is always the case) 
rushed upon deck the moment the boat touched the 
wharf, drowning each other's voices in their vocife- 
rous efforts to be heard. 

I accepted the services of the nearest who present- 
ed himself, and was but too happy to find that he was 
also destined to carry the trunk of ma beUe inetmnue. 

Scarcely had our feet touched term firma, or the 
Argus-eyed papa had time to bid adieu te his k>vely 
charge and retom to the boat, e'er the steamer once 
UMBt darted fiom the whaif. 



After giving the necessary direction to the porter 
as he tattled by, I hurried ibrwaid, ibr I found that 
my *' ignis fatous" moved marvellously quick ou dipU 
da so hoiJkmtM, As I fallowed the graceful figure 
I was sure Ihe cloak concealed, my imagination pic- 
tured her surrounded by her friends, receiving and re- 
Mrning their aftetienaie embraces, her beautiful fea- 
tures glowing with genefous emotion, the delicate 
bknh deepening on her cheek, and the light brighten- 
ing in her eye. Oh, what would I have given to 
have caused the slightest throb of affection in that 
geaile heart. 

Alas for human foresight ; there are times when the 
head knows not where the legs carry it, and so it 
was with me, for just as I was indulging in this strain 
of elevated sentiment, I happened to find myself 
walking over a recently washed pavement, which, of 
course, (the weather being very cold,) was eovered 
with a delicate sheet of ice ; and before 1 was aware 
of my dubious aitaation, I lost my equilibrium, and 
measured ray length thereon. * 

Cursing the whole sisterhood of cleanly faonsemaids, 
and gathering myself op as well as I oouM, the very 
effort nearly causing a second overthrow, I glanced 
hastily eround me, and had the mortificatioii to find 
that the fair ^iranger had witnessed my fidl, and waa 
evidently enjoying my disoomfiiure. 

Finding that my cloak had not sustained any injury, 
and that '* meg hoUes** still retained the glitter of the 
inimitable Day and Martin, 1 strode on, resolved not 
to let my mortification interfere with my fixed deter- 
mination of discovering the name and intended locale 
of the bewitching Adela. 

Presently I law the porter stop his barrow befi>re 
one of the prettiest houses in Burlington, with white 
fa9ade and green jealousies. Her petite figure tripped 
lightly lip the steps, and rang the bell. 

At the hazard of another graceful extension upon 
my mother earth, I almost ran towards the house to 
obtain the first and perhaps the last view of her who 
had been the cause of some of the most pleasurable 
emotions I ever had experienced in my life. . 

It was very evident, from her manner, that she had 
from the first perceived the unosnal interest she had 
awakened in me, and now determined, with a kind- 
ness I shall never forget, properly to reward so much 
indefatigable perseverance. 

Never did my heart beat with such violence, and 
never was ray frame as .agitated, as at that anxious. 
breath-holding moment. Slowly then ahe removed 
the impenetrable veil, (to the raising of which I had 
looked forward with as much trembling anxiety, as a 
school-boy for the drawing up of the green curtain at 
his first play,) and revealed*— oh how, where ehall I 
find words to express ray dismay ! my horror ! — the 
faoe of a sexagenarian ! withered, pale, haggard, seam- 
ed and wrinkled { while, discovering a set of teeth 
" like angels visits, few and far between,*' she howled 
into my ears, with a voice from whose tones every 
vestige of miiaic had departed—" So, young featle- 
man, I perceive you have not yet learned to diatin- 
guish the differeBoe between sixteen and aiity." 

ndla. X. 
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THE DEATH OF OSCEOLA 



BT JAMBB HBI^RT _OAELBTOIf. 



Oro, So, or, you hare kept your word with me. 
C^t.D. IamabeCeerClu«tiui,Itliaiik7mi,tban 
Or: You are a Chrbtian ; be a Christian ttill. 
If Tou hare any Ood that teaches you 
To break your wotd, I need not cttxve yon more: 
' t cheat you, ai you are ikbe to me. 



to keep it with • heathen. 



Let bimc 



Haid fate, and whip^ and ehains. nay overpower 
The frailer flesh, and bow my body down : 
But there*s another, nobler part of me, 
Out of your reach, which you can nerer tame. 



0r»9n9k$, Jet L Sctne 11. 



No booming sound of minute gan — 

No ittllen clang of bell— 
Nor roll of moiHed drum waa heard 

The awful hour to tell, 
When he— the mighty Seminole— 

Gave baek to heaven, unataiaed, 
A patriot'B deathleae loul. 

No wail wat heard— nor heavy ugh — 

Nor amotber*d sob of grief. 
Gave token that one feeling friend 

Stood by the dying chief 
To comfort him, or offer there 

One kindly word or look. 
Or breathe for him a prayer. 

Oh, no ! a prisoner, and in chains, 

Great Osceola died ; 
There was no brother, sister, wife. 

Or mother by his side ; 
No gushing tears to him did tell 

Afieciion*s last adieu- 
Love's silent, sad farewell. 

He died. His soul, when made to feel 

Oppression's fton rod, 
Bereft of liberty on earth, 

Sought freedom with its God. 
They've bound him, but the fetter'd slave 

Is not a living one— 
His prison ia— tie grave. 

No soldiery, with measured tread 
And arms reversed, were there ; 

0*er his last bed no gun was fired — 
No music filled the air • 

With funeral note — nor drooping, swung 
A banner o'er his tomb— 

Nor requiem was sung. 

But gathered by the chieflain's bier. 

Was- seen a shadowy crowd 
Of spectral forms, and long, I ween, 

Their dust had fill'd its shroud. 
'Twas night — in mournful attitude. 

With sad and sorrowing look. 
Around the grave they stood. 

And like the sigh of passing breeie. 
When whispering through the pine. 

Their mingling voices faintly i 
As all in chorus join ; 



And as the cadence floats along 

To echo's haunts, it beaia 
The notes of this wild song. 

Rest, WA»aioii, Rest! 
The night darkly gathers around thy bed, OMseoia, 
and the place where the foeroen have lain thee, to 
visited by theshadea of thy fathers. Peace to thy spirit! 

Ooft Son, 
Thou wert ripe for the grave. 
Thou hast sown the seed of liberty in the hearla of 
thy countrymen. They will nourish it with their 
blood. They will reap its fruit, or come to the land 
of shades. Thy task is done ! 

Chieftaiii, 
Thou wilt be remembered ! 
Though thy bones were left unburied- though they 
bleached on the fieUs of the foemen— though thy 
Mhes were striven to the four winds of heaven— and 
the wings of the wind scattered them a&r ofl; tho« 
wilt be remembered ! 

Waruor, 
Thy dust be sacred! 
The foemen will not forget thee— for thou haat 
taught them thy name. Thou hast written it in 
blood. In their best blood thou hast traced thy motto— 
"Jyiddbutindeathr 

It will be remembered ! 

OSCBOLA, 

Their children's children will tremble when they 
tell thy name to their offipring. It will be taught 
them in their cradles. Their mothers shall whisper 
it to them in terror. 

It will be remembered ! 

Patuot, 
Thy people's memory shall be thy monument Im- 
mortality crowns thy name. Thy work is finished^ 
thy errand's done. Thou hast won the wreath. Come 

away, our son ! 

Come to the spirit land ! 

The song was finished, and the tones 

Had died upon the air-^ 
The minstrel-spirits, too, had gone, 

And all was silence there ; 
But Truth and Justice, echoing, hraadie 

The strain within our hearts— 

" Hi WON A rADILBM W&IATB.*' 18ML 
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All profeii to leek truth, and doubtless many de- 
sire to find her. We have yet, as it were, only seen 
her ibotstepe in the eaod, bat, charmed with that sight, 
we]ong to trace the nymph over the difficult mountain 
passes which she loves to thread, till we shall arrive 
at her secret abode amongst the rocky holds of oature. 

But though truth has many ardent followers, she is 
such a sufferer on all hands, as often to have as much 
reason to complain of friends as of enemies. I there- 
fi>ree once drew out a list of the various sufiforings 
which, as it appeared to me, fell to the share of truth, 
and a little reflection on this list convinced me that, in 
fitting hands, it might be made the ground of a very 
noble philosophical essay, tending to the exposition of 
many besetting errors, and full of advantage to the 
sincere inquirer. 

The olgect of this essay would be, to do that for 
troth, generally, which all essays seek to do for their 
particular subjects. Every writer, in treating a liti- 
gated subject, makes it a part of his task to review the 
writing of his predecessors— to eipose their defects and 
investigate all the probable sources of their errors. 
Profiting by their experience, and well read in their 
mistakes, he proceeds, perhaps, to lay down rules lor 
bis own and his reader's guidance, and so fortifies 
himself on all hands before be sets off on the same 
road. The method is, of course, admirable ; but when 
we find it stopping short at entomology or ooochology, 
nay, even at history or geography, we cannot but feel 
that a great principle is running to waste, and that 
we are losing the best exercise of its power. We 
want a code of laws of universal application — not a 
mere string of local and peculiar regulations. We 
want a map of our moral world, showing where the 
sands life, and the rocks, and where the deep watery- 
a manual for all navigaton in the perilous seas of dis- 
cussion. If I am curious in natural history or geology, 
] find myself placed in ciroumstances of unparalleled 
advantage since the great mind of Cuvier has gone 
before, ordering and methodising; and I know, from 
him, all that I have to expect of doubt and difliculty. 
If philology has attractions for me, I have to rejoice in 
the prospect that I can never fall into the erron of the 
old grammarians, after Tooke has traced and mapped 
the zig-ng line of their ludicrous aberrations. If 1 
would travel to the shores of art and taste, there are 
those who forewarn me of ihe power of the Syrens, 
atod, like the companions of Ulysses, I stop my ears in 
time. And so every subject of inquiry is appropriately 
prepared and illustrated, and if we get into wrong 
tracks, it is our own fault. But now all ^this prudence 
and wisdom is cut up and dispersed amongst a multi- 
tud^f isolated objects, and no attempt has been made 
to generalise the lavps of trnth^to fuse and amalga- 
mate—and from the union of all to draw those broad 
and uuversal principles which uphold the common 



nature of things. We have^ marked each stone and 
visible pillar m Ihe temple of truth, and we may have 
discovered something of the principle of their oon- 
straction, but the huge cross beams concealed under 
the mass they sustain, are apt to escape our recoUee- 
tion, and' we go away with minds too full of the 
minutia of the edifice, and least impressed with what 
ought most to have occupied us. Numerous philoso-- 
phical writers, indeed, have brought together the 
treasures of knowledge, and have applied themselves 
to the discovery of general laws for science or for art 
from a comparative survey thus taken, and numerous 
theologians, placing themselves in the same cireum- 
stanoes for observation, have endeavored to argue 
from facts to morals, and to bring religion in under 
the wing of natural history—a mode of intfoduc- 
tioii, it has always strack me, rather ceremenkMia than 
hearty. But these are not the best nor the ultimate 
uses of the laws of science. The highast use will be 
developed as soon as some deep-thinking univenalist 
shall be able to grasp them all in one hand, and, care- 
fully sifting them till every accident is thrown ont of 
the measiu^, lay before us at once their common sub- 
stance. Then, for the first time, we shall behold the 
practical moral issue of our accumulated fact know- 
ledge. For what does it avail, to know the distinctive 
marks of each of the thirty-six genera of the testaceous 
order of worms f or to have found out something new 
about a stamen in the calyi of a male flower of the 
third genus of the eleventh order of the twenty-second 
class of plants f Plainly nothing, if not for some help, 
however remotely felt, which We derive from it in 
the pursuit of other and higher troths. It is the 
general foible of scientific men, and indeed of all 
whose inquiries are limited to particular objects, that 
they will not accept a subordinate credit, but demand- 
each for his own punuit — ^independent value. It 
ought to be oonsiderpd no disparagement to any study, 
that— taken by itself— it is devoid of effective benefi- 
cial power. Unless the universal mutual dependence 
of the matter of knowledge is to be recognised in 
principle,_we must be content to remain coUecton and 
virtuosos, and to forego all hopes of raising a lasting 
monument of our age. Taking scientific men, how- 
ever, for what they are,— regarding them, that is to 
say, at honorable and indispensable coiiimissionen of 
troth, as the agents and travellen for the phikisopher, 
and admitting them, consequently, to an exemption 
(fom cares beyond their immediate province, — ^theo 
we come at once to the fact, thai there is an oflteo 
and station above them, in which the duty is, to oon- 
vert all facts into principles, to find the average in 
every number, to arrange and contrast evkleiioe, to 
piece and match, to methodise and to apply. Theo 
the machine is put into working omdition, that other* 
wise is a mere piece of lumbar. 
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Some of the principal Sufferinga qf Truth may be 
aet forth in ibis manner. 
Amongst (ssr enemies-^ 

Truth oppugned ; 

Truth undermined ; 

Truth garbled ; • 

Truth counterfeited ; 

Truth roede oflensive ; 

Truth made ridiculous ; 
Amongst her friends — 

Truth rawdreased ; 

Truth overworked ; 

Truth weakly Tindicated ; 

Truth alloyed ; and, as beibre, 

Truth made offensive ; 

Trath made ridieulous. 
Such would be among the heads of a discomse that 
I oonM wish were written. £ach would be ftaiod 
capable of iUuslration the most iiistraotfTe,awl woaM 
wmngu^ s«ch mlns of oemkiot for the mind in its in- 
quiiieB, as weukl materially facaitale pbilasophical 
pnctice. 

One principal fealare of saeh an essay would be its 
hietorieal examples. Every one of the above aspecla 
of truth has its signal periods of history for our refer 
enoe and consideration, and by taking an elevated 
and comprehensive view of surrounding circumstances, 
as regards an age or a country, we should probably 
be able not only to detect the true seorce of the par- 
rionlar raonil grievance in question, but to lay down 
rales, thus suggetiied to us, for future guidance. Such 
are the steps, as I have remarked before, by which 
seienee, ia all her sioglo branchea, makes her pro- 
gress;— why should not the general scienoe of irutk 
be advanced by the same arts 7 

To give this subject eflective treatment, it would 
be necessary to assume certain facts for truth, such as 
BO one,"howevor, would be found to refuse oa. Before 
we could proceed to illustrate the manner in which 
certain passions have arrayed themselves against troth 
in particular crises, we must have it acknowledged 
that that was actually the truth which they were 
found to resist. This would prevent any successful 
agitation of the question, if we were obliged to take 
our smtion at once 6n ground occupied by living in- 
terests. But by throwing our inquiry far enough back 
in the first instance, we should escape this objection, 
and we should gain that foot .of land coveted by 
Archimedes, and would not need to despnir of moving 
the rest of our world. None would probably dispute 
with us, for example, whether the doctrines of Jesno 
Christ were wrongfully resisted by the old world. 
Take it then for a fact, that the Christian law was 
wrongfully resisted, and that its gentle promulgator 
WM cruelly and infamously persecuted. Couple that 
Act with another, which al^o, perhaps, there is no one 
hardy enough to question, viz., that if Jesus Christ 
were at this day again to enter human shape, (as some 
Md for a certain and near event) he would again be 
denied^-egain be persecuted — nay, in spite of our 
Imnorof the ancient Jews, perhaps again be sacrificed 
ta the fury of an tncrednlous age ! Yea, at intervals 
of a thousand yeaia or ao» w* ftnd a nation recogaisea 



and worships its prophet; but what it baa eyea for 
there, it can by no means see at an ordinary oonve- 
Btent distance Why is that What are the paasiooi 
here arrayed against truth t How do they opeiale I 
How do they betome conciliated f These are aurelj 
questions deserving the aUention of a philosophical 
writer. That Galileo was in the right, though one, 
his enemies in the wrong, though a million, none will 
now gainsay. Here then is leverage again. In the 
person of Galileo, truth, it is allowed, wan agam a 
sufferer, again a martyr, but a martyr toother paasiooa. 
These, then, we are desirous to see, not rhetorically 
flourished forth to us, with nothing discriminate or 
defined, from the round month of some historian aob- 
limely general, but traly and well erplained, becaoaa 
deeply studied, by one able to deal vrith die fafghflirt 
moral questkina. 

To descend to ordinary life, we tibaerve in eidiem, 
and all men of candid discernment obaerve in them- 
selves, that there are certain troths— troths nitimalaly 
acknowledged for such, which the temper of each 
period of life, while it lasta, is always busy in reeistlng. 
Youth has its truths, which it will not see ; manhood 
its truths ; old age its truths. But the truths of youth 
are seen, perhaps, by manhood ; the truths of manhood 
by old age, and so forth. Again, parttcolar sttnatioiw, 
particular states of life, particnlar hours and momenta 
of our existence (I had almost said attitudea of our 
person*) have all of them their peculiar sight-^hetr 
peculiar truths— their peculiar evasions of the truth. 
These, and their connection with such states of lift, 
sudi moments, etc., have never as yet received the 
direct attention of the philoaoplier : but they demand 
it. It is not merely a high rnteltectual faculty which 
must be brought to such an investigation as this; a 
certa-n very unusual degree of moral weakness would 
be found equally neoessary*-a moral greatness capa- 
ble of confessing, and of dwelling in the knowledge, 
that its own breast, how pure soever, is sown with all 
those seeds of evil which sprout to crimes, not ex- 
cepting the most frightful and the so called vnnaturaL 
Our philosopher must be one, therefore, who knows 
himself with a wise and candid knowledge, and who 
humbly seeks in his own breast, with the certainty 
that it is theie, the cine to every winding that error 
has, the root — the stem — the leaf of every moral weed 
the most noxious, who watches ihe ugly imps of evil 
within him so narrowly, that ho knows their very 
times of coming, and their modes of entrance, and can 
teach others the science of prevention because he has 
acquired it. If we consider, what is assuredly the 
fact, that all men possess in themselves the perfect 



* It is unquestionable that the horizontal position 
of the body has some pecnliarities in ii — some distinct 
tendencies of thought naturally wailing upon it. Sug- 
gestions are, moreover, made to the mind on many a 
mere movement or action of the person ; and a con- 
nection between such movement and suggestion, aa 
between antecedent and relative, ea?tJ<ff to a certainly, 
though it may puzzle us to say exactly where or how. 
Also there are many facts of this trifling character 
(only trifling, however, to triflera,) which the fear of 
ridicule restraina men from roenttooing or adducing t 
but consequently also from observing. 
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garden of hamanity, and want nothing but the art of 
ita cultivation to find themtoIvM poMe«ed of every 
flower incloded in the system, it must seem the more 
aatonishingt that any who make truth an object of pur- 
rait, should so overlook their natural advantages as to 
torn their view outwards instead of inwards, and 
should seek abroad with pains and difficulty what 
they might with no trouble find at home— if they 
coold but lay aside their fond exceptions. One man 
than tniTel the world lonnd, and see i^ot so noch w 
another that was never a mile from his fairth-plaoe 
And even in mailers of science, it is certain that, 
whatever special wonders this or that land moy have 
to eHer lo the traveller's notice, afl cofintrie» po sae s u 
in common, the generic fcetaree of Nature. It is the 
sMBe in mftrals. The fioint of trofh, however, lies as 
Qsnal in the middle — between self and social obeer- 
vntion, fsr morals ; bet ween national and foreign ^r 
politics; and between theory and practice, for all 
knowledge vftmtioever. 

It IS one of the mislbrtunesof trQth,or rather let me 
ta^ it is one of the sins of lang?iage, that all' treatises 
proposing troth lor iherr aim, do and mnst proceed on 
the plan of making some word or phrase their pivot 
of motion. This word or phrase is their centre or 
fecns, and if the treatise draws out frsn that oentpe 
tfie radtivf its speoulaiions with eqval hand to all 
sides of a circle, then that is « peiieot treatise — but a 
BKMi imperfeot dm«ight of the Ifiiih. For the circle 
of the tnnH ie to flie circle of the treatise ^m the girth 
of the ^M>e lo the visilMe horiaen; and tlierefere, oven 
in piopoition ns die treatise is, in itaelf, moFo perfect, 
the more ia It niAependeMt oC and iaoloied firom, a 
a comMirtian wi A that oster globe «f the tmth— «nd 
eonaeqvemly the mow aatnm to it. Ifiia whoit is 
made n flwrit in o«r individval eflu ft s i h eit round- 
oeaa, ihttir cwill e lonu w is ilMlf the rery defect 
wbidi lou f ua irufk's aetnal and integral tbrai stfll a 
thing nuhu oi wi and nndeteed— « thing eonoeirved only 
in ibe i —giiM iUopa of the poela. 

Words are a sort of paper oamney, in fidiich we 
deal ior d«spaieh of business, but we forget to Kmit 
their iarae lo Ihe anonat of oar autUi md in the 
■nm tjBia uorth ii % 'banktopt. 



Here then, in a lew words, lies our ultimate mia- 
fortune. Fint^ as regards thought ; we cannot master 
that point as to survey the entire field of the troth at 
one glance, but we can only see a small part at a time; 
and iktt view is, for ever, the false one. Secondly, aa 
regards the medium of thought ; we cannot handle 
tiioughts in the gross, but only in that epitome which 
language furnishes ; and thig tnedivm is, for ever, the 
false one. We can therefore never either — first-^ 
possess thottghls wholly just, nor — secondly — deliver 
justly the tfaoaghts w« have. A sckeaae of philosophy 
entirely just and consonant to truth is, for these reasons, 
a mere chimera. 

Bot here comes the beotoffioe of philosophy; here 
comes (be occssion fyt its highest action ; ibr here is 
it the more necessary to withstand that passion of th# 
mind which, proposing to itself individual distinction, 
or otherwise loo selfish to rejoice in comparative gtwd, 
refuses lo bestir itself in that which has no perfection 
for its olriraate prospect. Perfection should be olwayt 
our polar star of life, yet not in the seme of a coittem- 
plated acquisition, but only — agreeably to the strict 
figure — as an object of direefion, which we are to 
follow not the less industriously nor the less gratefully 
beokose it will stiH — advance as we may — lie for evec 
io the north. It is the summit of philosophy, to know 
we Mlow what vre never shall overtake, yet not leaf 
willingly to follow. Because this is impruvemeoit, 
though it ia not consummation. 

With rsspeec to The affairs of Truth, generally, very 
oHMSh, f am persuaded, is Mill in our power, and that 
much neitiier abstraet and over-speculative, nor nnin- 
lere s ti wg to the stfideat in philosophy, but of immed i a te 
eencem to a^, and wiih m powerful bearing on praefi- 
eal IiAl But fhere is only one oondition on which tmflt 
witi be wooed. He that begina, must begin wifh a ron- 
rage aMe to meet any cendusMnt. Otherwise the whole 
funoit is m farce, and lo talk of tfulh a asrt of Jru% ML 

I will oenclude this paper by placing hetn empha- 
ticaMy ny conviction, that an •esaay on trath, such as 
I have above sitelched, most be founded on n deep 
basis of jfkikikgy, and that he >n4ie woidd thhik «r 
eoHmencrog the anfti^t Irem amy ether i^aarter eC it, 
would bo unfft to haadlo it«t nU. . £. W. 



MUSIC 



Thhue'8 mnaic in the hush of winds, 

And in their mighty raar; 
Tbefia*s music, too* when AutaoHi sinti 

The night of BumnMr o'er. 



TbeM*s roosic in 4be pathless weod» 
Most solemn, deep, nnd finnd; 

Tis BMMie ia 4he solitude 
Of Natura's ftiry land. 



Thero'ii mnsie in tl 
Lssh'd by the furious 

And in the elemental glee 
Of £anh in e^ery fimn. 



There's music in Ibe strife of a 

For honor's laurel ciown; 
For those who win ifaediaAei^ 

The music of rsnown. 
VeriMmt, August, ltS7. 
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MIRA9ILIA EXEMPLA 

BT A M BT BO PO LI T AN . 
No. IV. 



Urt or TbMrtm dflrtrD7«d br nn, Aecide^ be.-lbr* oT 
> PhilotopliT— Coekarr KeBtwddnt and WUftedkapelT«Bke^^ 
Soli(ietr-»^ of Whfakej OB ReSi 



Vabiooi northom tnd ewioni popen IwTe noticed 
die |ir«BcliiDgt of leyenl dergymoo, of dtren per- 
immoni, on the inbioet of the reeent eoniiegntkm of 
IbnildtBgi devoted to theatrica] parpoeei. ThcM OTe^ 
rigid MctBriuM denoimoe the occidental bnniingt of 
phow of aaoienient ae rignal OTidenoei of the wrath 
of the Almighty. Tnie religion it not ameted by thcM 
Ignorant deniinciaton, who^ in attempting 

To Tindioate the waya of God to man, 

Mrfgn fodi acta of paldy maloYolenoe to the meroiAil 
Father of all mankind. It were an eaay act to proye 
fliat ten times aa many chnrchea and placee of diyine 
woniiip have been deatroyed in Tarioua oooliagrationa, 
notwithstanding the diffeience in the nature of the 
bnildings,and the pecnliar liability to accidents which 
theatres most be subject to, with their immense quan- 
tities of inflammable matter and the reqnisite and 
perpetoal use of light and fires. Let us look at the 
subjoined list of all the play-house ** destructions*' on 
raoord, and we shall find how small a list can be 
furnished, frodi the earliest ages, and in every clime ; 
and how small a pioporiion these accidenu bear to the 
number of the theatres in existence. In the English 
and French capitals alone, nearly fifty places of dra- 
matic amusement are open nightly; twice that number 
may be assigned to the provincial cities of each coun- 
fly; and the same proportion to the rest of Europe. 
Nearly one hundred theatres, large and small, exist in 
the multitudinous cities of the United Slates. 

A. D. 26. The amphitheatre at Fidonia (Caste! Gni- 
belio) fell in, and 50,000 persons were 
supposed to bo killed. This building was 
devoted to wild beast fights and gladiato- 
rial combats. 
A. D.S50. Pompey's tiieatre burnt. 
1613, June S9. The Globe, the gloiy of Bankside, 
(London,) burnt by the wadding of *< a peal of 
chambera" (ordnance) sticking in the thatched 
roof, during the reprosentation of Shakspeare*8 
Henry the Eighth. The house was down in 
an hour. 
1631, Deemnher 9. The finit regular dramatic theatre 
in the city of London, (the Fortune, in Golden 
Lane, belonging to Alleyn, the founder of Dol- 
wich cdlege,) was burnt on a Sunday. It was 
rebuilt " ihr iairar" in two yeara' time, and is 
yet in existeDCo. 



1693, I^a^mber 5. The Bhcfcfiiai^ (LwdoD) thsatie, 
or stage room, then converted into a diapti, 
lUi,' during the sermon, on a Sunday, sad 
eighty-one peisons were killed. 

1673, Jomutry, Prnry Lsne theatre, (LoodonJ with 
neariy sixty booses, desHoyed by firs. 

1735, Jammry 25. Sixty penoos Vfere aasmbled it • 
theatrical show, at Winstar, in DsriTthim 
England. TTie upper part of the rude baiH. 
ing was blown off by an explosion of gonpow- 
dor, bat no harm wia done lo either audi«ocs 
or playen. 

1764. The theatre in Beekman street, New Toik, 
palled down by a mob, excited by rsvdntiai- 
ary feelings against the English actors. 

1769, Aivwc A flash of lightning penelrsted tlis 
theatre at Venice, daring the represeutstios- 
Six hundred people were in the home, bnt 
few were hurt, although the electric fluid ex- 
tinguished the candles, melted watches, aad 
split diamonds and other precious jeweli. 

1773, May 15. The Flemish Uieutie, at AniteidiBi, 
destroyed by fire. Some accounts my thtt 30 
people were killed— others reckon 150. 

1778, December 17. The tiieatra at Saragoeea bonU, 
with other buildings. Four hundred pemw 
lost tjieir lives in this conflagntion, bat not 
in the theatre. 

1786, July 31. A theatrical booth fell down at Moot- 

poller, in France, and 500 persons killed. 

1787. The theatre at Bury. Lancashire, Engltn^' 

fell down, and buried the audience under in 
ruins. Five persons were killed, and leTeiv 
hurt 
1789, Jime la The Manchester (England) thestif 
burnt. 

1791, Deoeai&er. The floor of an apartment gave wiy 

during theatrical performance, at Cleiawot 
Ferrard, in France, and 36 peisons were WW 
and 57 wounded. 

1792, Jamiary 16. The Pantheon, in Oxfoid it»e«» 

London, burnt Loss 300.000 dollsis. 
1794, February 3. Fifteen persons trodden to desth at 

the Little theatre, Haymarkel, London, on the 

occasion of the king's visit 
1794, JPWruory 6. The theatre at Capo d'Istria.feU, 

and crushed tiie audience and tiie actors. 
1794,Ai^r«»(17. Asaey'samphitheatie.(Lofton)i«» 

twenty odierbuikUngs destroyed by fir*. W" 

150,000 doUaiB. 
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1796, AiiguM, Hie thoatra at Meoii (Mayence) bomt 

daring perfbrmanoe, and 70 people killed. 

1797, Msjf. In a riol, at Soyna, the JaniMartea de- 

■troyed the theatre. 

1798, FOnimry 3. The Federal street theatre, at Bos- 

loo, Maine, destroyed by fire. 

1799, Usesaidsr 17. Rickett's circus, Philadelphia, 

burnt daring the performance of Don Joan. 
No one hart 
1803, S^iadtr 3. Astley*s amphitheatre (LondoD) 
•giain destroyed 1^ fire, with forty adjacent 



1805^ AuguMl 13. The eireos, 8t Qeoige's Fields, 

(LoodoD,) bunt 
1807, Oetaber 15. Eighteen pemons trodden to death 

at Sadler's Wells theatre, (London,) by a folse 

alarm of fire. 
1886* ff yt w it sr 30. Qoyant Gaideii theatre (Londoo) 

bant, and 30 ponooi killed— firemei 



1809, A&mary 34. Drniy Lane theatre bant 

1811, Deeember 16. The theatre at Richmond, Virgi- 
nia, bomtdnring perfoimanee, and 70 pemons 
kiUed. 

1830, Jtamary 7. The Birmingham (England) theatre 
destroyed by tbn» 

1830, Mvek 6. The theatre at Exeter (England) 
bant 

1830, April 30. The Chestnat street theatre, PkUadel* 
phia. bomt 

1831. July 4. The hirk theatre, New Toik, bant 
1823. The theatre at Natches, Mississippi, barnt 
1828, February 38. The New Brunswick theatre, 

Goodman's Fields, London, fell in, from the 
weight of the iron roof. Seven persons killed. 

1828. May 3a The Bowery theatre. New York, de- 
stroyed by fire. 

1836, September 33. The Bowery theatre. New York, 
again burnt. 

1838, January 15. The Opera House at Paris burnt. 

1838, January. The Front street theatre, Baltimore, 
barat, with 50 horses beloogiag to Mr. Cooke. 

1838, February 18. The Bowery theatre. New York, 
again destroyed by fire— supposed lo be the 
act of an incendiary. 



The march of mind is progrsaing in England, in 
whnt a drUl sergeant woold call *' doable qoick time, 
forward." The neit generation will have nothing 
left to diseover ; " the force of ioenee can no farther 
gou" Among the last accounts of wonderful inventions, 
new motive powen, improTements, and surprises, 
there is a notice of a new astronomer named Marphy, 
who is realising a fortune by the sale of weekly prog- 
nosticatioasof the weather. Several lucky hits ia his 
first pablications esmblished his reputation, and his 
I are so oagerly sought after, that the police 
I have been compelled lo appoint a strong 
eoMmboIary force to keep in order the multitade of 
woaldrb•-weathe^wi8e cuslomen who throng his 
doom. Thii man, Morphy, has thus establkhed him 
salf aa the safveraign arbitar of all weddinp» pio-nks, 
, and moMeringSk Ha 



controls the fiite of every hackman, and determoMa tha 
fortune of the suburban tavern-keeper who lieth in 
wait for stray cockneys on fine afternoons. If ha 
promises a glorious san-shiny day for the ensuing Sab- 
bath, vehicles are in demand, and extra steam required 
for the propulsion of Sunday-outen in punuit of plea- 
sore. If a wet day is diitinctly announced for tha 
observance of a public ceremony, it easts a damp upon 
the proceedings, and the committee propose an ad- 
joarnment He deals not in tha generalities of tha 
venerable Moore, who cautioosly observeo that * 
may be expected, more or less, aboat this time"- 
stultifies the meteorological amatenr by 
itaim m bU vreather — a term which tha former, tha 
seanmn, and the citiaen. difler in defining. Marphj 
boldly dedarea the qaaliiy and quantity of the weathat 
upon every day of the month, and insoros tha Loo- 
doner a clear bracing day for his Easter trip toGreao- 
wich fob, and the certainty of n aoakiogon tha Faiilop 
Friday. The weather has ever been a laxoriooa and 
general anlgect of introductory converaation ; Mrnphf 
has anlaiged the field of obierTation, and deaarvea a 
ciWo crown. 

Another notable has issued advertiaements headed 
with the imposing word '* Philosophy ;" and annoancaa 
his intention of delivering a couisa of lectorea som^ 
where near Oxford street, and, among sundry other 
high matters, ofiTon to prom that ''The Newtonian 
Philosophy is based upon erroneous principles; that 
all animal and vegetable life upon this earth has been 
four times destroyed, by four successive deluges, oauaed 
by the depotition qf/our taUUiteti and that the whole 
of the present human race will be destroyed by a 
similar catastrophe." This modest genius does not^ 
in his advertisement, say whm this tee-total demolition 
is to take place, nor dees he promise to fix the time 
at the meeting of his friends. The admimion money 
to the whole couree of lectures, proposed by this asto- 
nishing philosopher, is— sizpknok. 



It is laughaUe to observe the frequent attempt of 
the London scribblen to depict the dialectic peooliaiip 
ties of our ** down eastait," and the flat-boat men of 
the Mississippi^a race now almost extinct Tha 
cockneys generally jumble together the ends of oar 
extensive country, aa if it was as hourly practicaUa 
as the ends of Picadilly; believing, that if a 'prantioa 
boy in Whitechapel is aa bacUatder as his comrade in 
Oxford street, the oool and calculating Vermonter must 
use the same form of expresrion with the son of tha 
sonny south—the Kentock rip-roarer, and the paint- 
taking pedlar of tin notions fulminate tha m 
in the opinion of John Bull ; who, despite his ] 
for reading books made about his friends* donwina, r»> 
mains moat wofnlly ignorant of the common-plaoe dif- 
ferences in oar social formation. A want ^f know- 
ledge in the geographical arrangement of the United 
Statea is fosquantly observable in the Eoglidi writers 
of the prsaent day. The last-received number 6f tha 
** Monthly Magaaine," in an article on Kentucky, da^ 
scribes tha btautiea oiNtm JBi^riaad aoenary ; a nawlih 
paper lately mentioBed the J^grritary of Saimnnah,and 
tha - Timm," not long ago^ revailad to tha Stels af 
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New Orieam. By the w«y. Seadenon, in hfi amudog 
'Sketchea of Pbria," give* aeveral imlancea of the 
ignorance of the French reapeeting America. 

To return to our atarting poat — the oonftaaion made 
in the ▼emactilariams of America by the European 
writers Some halfwitted fellows, aware of the range 
of country between the head waten of the Kennebec 
and the hayout of Louisiana, endeavor to preserve a 
diflerence in the modes of speech apportioned to th« 
representatives of the north and east in opposition to 
the aouth and west. But these erratic scribblers mii 
np the full-blooded VirKinian wiih the halfsteamboai 
halfearthqoake snorter of the west, and consociate rhe 
polished Louisianian in his luxurious cities, with the 
mgged back woodsman in his log hut upon his half- 
cleared lot. 

Gait, who pretends to an intimate knowledge of the 
Eastern States, makes bis characters speak a lingci 
never heard between the Hudson and the Bay ol 
Fundy ; Theodore Hook has caused a lady from Ken- 
tucky to utter some of tho vilest blaokgunnlism ever 
penned, and Captain Chainier in his navel of *• The 
Arethosa/' has written Jonathan Curnrob, a Virginian 
planter, with all the choracterlBiics of a Green Moun 
tain boy. A few months ago, the following effiiston 
appeared in one of the mo^t popular of the London 
periodicals — it is worthy of note to observe how the 
Englishman depicts a Boston gentleman ; erring, nut 
intentionally, or from a bitterness of feeling, but from 
absolute ignorance; he mixes up some London cockney 
isms with a little of our Western alang and a few 
Yankee phrases. The joke about the method of 
"duelling** we cannot reprobate, when we consider 
llie general perpetuity given by the whole of the 
editorial corps to similar outrageous atatementa. 

BARKING SQUIRBCLa 
"Spry feeding, them pheasants; patticMar i^vy* it 
can't be negated," aaid a BoatoiiiaD— aregvlaraample 
of the 'kmg shore aorl— wilh whom I waa lately dining 
in e ai p any ; ^'bat in te g aad «r the gannefy, almighty 
dom ftfwl ; never yet aee a fcaiber lit «• approaeb 
wiinn iaNMiaal degraaa ^of 'eta. For that natter yuu 
kave na Ibwliog in England ; coma «e Maaaacbnaaiis 
lar that, and yoa*II find it aa Uka yaimi «s iha alaraal 
oiaatad'nnivefee is ta a dream of a abadow afaaia h e. 
1^ till the Am! iMah of everlaattng lile. «t all tbe 
game and wiMibwi baiehed atnoa tba f4antation of 
Faradiae,and bow moch wonld yon knawabaut bark- 
ing squirielsf* Tliiaoeriainly waa a poaer; none ol 
Ae party had ever heaid of the race of fan-iail bow- 
iaowa,and bnt that the gentleman from the New 
WotM had amoaed tlie half hour befete dinner by 
Aeiohiogthe lateat faahhina in duelling that have been 
introdoeed into that intereaiing country, aome of m 
wooM have naked probably ibr intelligence upon that 

Touching the moitomachy, the moat reeent impiove- 
BMDt in that diveraion aa performed by pietol (riflea 
at twelve paeea, are oonaidered ** eAaneiifiedly.«low*') 
ii, Ibr the dramatia peiveom eo rofMr to the aeeno ap- 
yainied lar the ayecta eia , each ar r ay ed in a eait ol 
VraMra ololbea «f tba beat Scotch aambeie» nightcapa ta 



match, arid provided with a napkin in euae of any 
oileraal hemorrhage. Thither their frieiMis have nl« 
ready proceeded, carrying with them the reaped iva 
coffins provided for the entertainment. These am 
placed'upright.en their nether ends, facing each other, 
having a space of aboat fourteen iDches between. Aa 
soon aa the actora come on, they examine theae per- 
pendicular conveniences, and reading thereon their 
nemea, and the date of their departure from thia lifiiy 
of coune have no difficulty in selecting. Entering 
each his appropriate box, and placing his ** flute'* to 
the led breast of his vis-a-vis, at a given aignal they 
change the perpendicular for the horizontal with the 
grea est ease imaginable. These are called ** Boaioa 
breezes,'* and certainty are characteristic of au awk- 
ward coast when it blows hard. 

But to return to our other shooting. Seeing that 
his barking squirrels produced a silence, which nobody 
seemed disposed to break, the Bosionian puraued hit 
subject. " Can't surmount the mystery that makea 
an Cnglfsher swivel a bushel of grape into a jack 
tiui[ie, and quash him up like a handful o' aauaage 
stuffing. Turning poultry-botcher, is pretty d~— n 
considerable unlike a gentleman, I specrufate. Picking 
off a wild turkey or a oanvass-bnck with a single bait 
may pass muster, but the only sterling, genuine, gen- 
teel game is twrking squirrels." 

** But as we have no game of that aort in this coai^ 
rry/' I ventured lo suggest ; **es there are no barkings 
squirrels in England, what is to become of a man ^ho 
wiriies lo do the thing genieely?" 

The lace that the 'ioqg-ehore gentleman assumed, na 
he took breath after ffaia interrugatoiy, woaM baTO 
aatoniahed all Bartlemy lair. ** Tip ua fiie ba'penon 
out of that," came in recitative fhroagh hia noae :>- 
«*Oh! Lord, hand over the change, and well cut befiira 
the sky falls. Natarnal life! but that llagetatea! Lot 
go my hahr.' — here's a chap as growed in a cenMt; 
wonder what it coat hia father for bia achooUog !" 

*' Sir," said I, with a moat reverential air, Ibr aa la 
being oat of temper with the blockhead, one wooM 
have thought aa aeon of being oflfonded with a ctown 
paid for making an ass of himaetf ; * I trvrt you witt 
pardon the ignorance which ariaea solely Irom my 
nevei having the good fortune to erase the Atlantic. 
You American gentlemen, (with due emphaaia.) bnva 
so mncb the advantage of aa pear Mandofe; may I 
crave en eaplanatien nf ihia ^littenliy, whioli I ooaiteB 
myaelf qofte unaMe fo oninvel T 

« Oh," eatd be of Seaion, «• if yen draw it Irem Ihal 
tap, I'm conformable to ce mpa asion a te you ; but wbai 
an ommpoiont ignonriny it ia to a Cbriatian land, ta 
find a follow-ereature in each a alaie of awftil ohaon* 
bHation ! Well, if you must be told it at your tinM 
of lile, barking sqntrrele a'o't them animala making a 
narral ahiady, which you ap|tear to ioMgtnaio fraai 
your inquiry, but it aignificaiea the way in whiob ibay 
arecaptivateif in-Ameriky by geoilem«n.^naet«. Tba 
acorn ahoola *ora pretty mncb aa you wonid* bni tba 
genteel practice ia le gnaae for Ibam waib a riHa. Aa 
aeon aa one la twigged aaaHing on • bnnch, taking 
it aaiy. thofant iavaki aft that part «f •ba4mak diiomly 
behind tba baaau Tim bidl «|a tba badt 
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fiom the tree, dashee it like a slip of a thunderbolt, 
right slick agin him, and down he dropa, eflfuncted by 
the decortication, but no more the woite to the eye of 
the vpectator ihan if he had died natVally of hit-self, jist 
iuf the purpose of obleeging him. This is what we 
call ' barking squirrels,' and a'n'i it a more genteel 
style of gunning than that which brings the game to 
faai; half-digested, like the internals of a Scotch 
baggier 

We daily hear a great deal said about " the sobriety 
of the Scotch ;" in fact, the phrase has ainoal become 
proverbial, and the gin palaces of London and the 
jags and wretchedness of the Hibernian kernes, have 
been adduced in evidence of the excessive habits of 
potation indulged in England and Ireland ; yet in a 
work devoted to statistical deiails for the last ye&r, 
there in a curious statement, under the head "Excise," 
that places the matter in an opposite light The in- 
formation is taken from the parliamentary documents, 
ivbich, of oeurse, afford the best materials that can 
be had on such sut^ects. After giving an exact 
•GoooAi of the number of gallons of proof spirits* dis- 
tinguishing each sort, on which the duty wjM paid 
for borne consumption in each of the three countries, 
with the rate of duly per gallon, amount of duty, and 
the total of gallons, as of duty so returned in the 
United Kingdom, for the year ending the 5ih of Ja- 
nuary. 1837, as returned from the excise office, in 
London, in May last, upon this return, the editor very 
justly remarks that it is ywy probable ** many persons, 
upon examining the foregoing tables, will be struck 
with the small quantity, comparatively, of spirits con- 
sumed in England. We know not," he continues, 
" whether the rum used in the navy and merchant 
vessels is supplied from the slock in hand, or from 
that on which duty has been paid ; but if the latter, 
a considerable portion of the quantity set down to 
England muat be deducted, but taking the figures as 
they stand, England consumes much less spirit, in 
proporijon to iie population, than eitlier Scotland or 



Ireland. To make the subject more clear, let us look 
at the amount of population, and the quantity ooQ- 
sumed in aach country — viz: 

Fbpakition. Gallons of Spirit 
England . . . 13.897187 12.34U38 

Ireland . . . 7,767401 12293.464 

Scotland . . . 2,365,114 6.767,715 

Thus it appears that the quantity of spirits consumed 
in England is seven pints and one-ninth per head on 
the population ; in Scotland, twanty-three pints per 
head ; and in Ireland, rather more than thirteen pints 
per head, per annum. Those who are accustomed to 
refer to the passion for ardent spirits as the fuUeat 
source of disorder and crime, will, no doubt, be star- 
tled to find that in Scotland, where the people are, at 
least, as industrious and moral as any other part of 
the empire, the consumption of spirit is carried to a 
point that is absolutely astonishing. It seems impoi- 
fible to deny that intemperance is the primary cause 
o( many crimes : every man*s axperianoe satisfies hia 
of the fact. To whet, then, are we to attribute the 
comparative abs^ce of disorder and etimtB in ScoC^ 
land ? May it not be that the evil lendenoica of drinlt 
ing habits are in a great degree controlled and ooan- 
teracted by the strong religious feeling which eziati 
so generally in that country t" This is a irery kind 
way of looking at the question. But it is certainly 
difficult to conceive how a strong sense of religion can 
exist under the influence of *' inordinate cups," af 
which it has truly, though poetically, been said, that 
they are " unblessed,'* and " the ingredient a devil V 
One might, from this circumstance, almost be led to 
suppose that the flngliih and even Irish population 
were bettet fitted for the performance of religions d» 
lies, than those who drink three timeaas much ardent 
spirits ea the first, and nearly twice as Rbnch as tha 
second named people. 

WMhiagteD Ciiy^ iaS8. 
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TouMO Love made a visit 
To Julia's bower. 
Intending from folly to lure her. 
For the spring tide of pussion 

O'er her soul shed its power. 
And he hoped in hb bonds to secure her. 

He found Tier reclining 

'Mid sunshine and flowers, 
A creature all beauty and brightnesa, 
Vet with butterfly catching 
She trifled her hours. 
And betrayed her heart's langor and ligbtnei 



He challenged her notice ; 
She wantoned the while 
With the glittering insects around her; 
From her beauties he brushed them, 
Tet ahe with a imile 
Met the frown which was meant to confound her. 

Then away on his pinions 
Love soared to the skies. 
When Julia would feign be detaining, 
** Ah ! not mine are the lips," 
Love angrily cries, 
■' Which butterfly 1 
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THE DIARY OF A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER. 



No. IV. 

THE UNNATURAL PROSECUTION. 



Tohmghler 
Howtharper 
To hftTe a " 



iMdie^*! pidni and beneftti 
and eontempt-tkac vke aajr Ael 
than a MtpentH loodi it 10 
idiUitl 



An ONO the variou oocaimtioni of man, there we 
none in which the pnetitioDer ia ao much expoaed to 
the ^ztiemea of haman panion and human weakneaa, 
ai in thoie which have been entitled anuemm piub' 
2ici— the learned profeinona. 

In period! of mental distfeai, when the angoiahed 
■pint wreatlea with the demon of the world, and 
trembling onder ita load of oooaciona guilt — 

That rinp 
In one dark, damning moment, Crimea of yean^ 
And screaming like a vulture in his ears. 
Tells one by one, his thoughts and deeds of shame — 

and the prospect of endlem beatific ezistenoe in ac- 
cepted and oonaecrated fiuth, sinks beneath the weight 
of its own immortal nature— when the soul shudders 
at its suspended condition, and even hope seema para- 
lyied,and fiercest terror strikes the alarum of everlast- 
ing death— when the proud spirit plumea its wing in 
anticipation of the flight that js to land it in its last, 
eternal Borne — *tis then the timid and affrighted mor- 
tal calls to his side the miniater of heaven's pledges, 
and in the society of the clergyman, se^ks a ooosola- 
tion and relief by exposing the naked hideoosnem of 
his crime-covered heart 

In sickness, tec, when the wan and withering hand 
of disease is laid upon the body, and sinking nature 
calk {ot another nerve to grapple with the tyrant in 
whose grasp she perishes ; or when sudden accident 
has prostrated the natural energies of man, and the 
giant strength which, but a moment before, had 
possessed the frame, is fled^'tis then, whether in the 
atately chamber of the proud, or in the wretched hovel 
.of the beggar — whether on the downy couch of pam- 
pered wealth, or on the rugged pallet of indigence, 
die physician is called upon to behold, in eadh alike, 
the proud and strong man writhing in the agony of 
pain— to hear from him his wailing plaints of suflbr- 
ing and of earthly wo, and to see around him, in 
varioas situations, without perhaps the means or pros 
pact of relief the havoc of disease and death, spend- 
ing itself in the doable affliction of the 



beholds in the prostiate victim balbve him, and the 
endant nwery and lamentation which beNnved 
friends and dependants ponr over the relio of dieir 
living hope. 

The lawyer, also, has his experience and OKponifa* 
thoaghperfaapainamoffelimitedaphevei andinthe 
vexatioos asaidoity of litigions spirits and the grovel- 
ing workmgs of revengeful minds, he oflen witnesses 
the wildest extremes of human 



Some instances of this character, I find rsoorded in 
my diary, which, irom their immediate relationship to 
the romance of real life, have aflbrded me mattar of 
much ethical speculation, and among the noaaher of 
which I have presented the following anooMly in the 
character of the female heart - 

I had just returned from court; my blown hag vna 
suspended from its appropriate hook in the book-case, 
and wearied and worn with the exercise of Avt eon- 
secutive hours in dose attention and confinement at 
the bar, I had accommodated myself for a stasia wyth 
a composure as settled as if no UMiuoeaMn^ however 
argumentative or insinuating its reftitaer, oonld draw 
me from it I held in my hand a quire of foolacap 
closely written over, part of the labor of the morning, 
to which I was nodding a kind of fomiliarily between 
its monotonous recapitulations and my impertnrhahle 
somnolence, when a gentle knock at my oflGloe door 
aroused me. 

The door vras immediately opened by my etodent, 
who sat near it, in dose and dry converse with eome 
black-lettered spirit, and I was summoned to ansvrar 
the demand of two well dressed females, who inquired 
for me, in a suppressed and faltering tone. liaboring 
m a state of much exdtement, my strange vidten 
stood for a moment in the oentre of the room, ranta 
and motionlem, and scarody seeming to nndetatai^ 
my repeated soUcitations to be sealed. At length* 
after they had wilneesed the departure of ray atndeoC 
from the oflke, and cast a hasty glance aroond la aea 
if none othen were prsaent to behold or hear» the 
yooqgarof thetwoi 
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her oompuiioa by the hand, and led her, in apparent 
mcopacjonnfieai, to a aeat cloee by the chair fiom 
which I had jmt riMO. The young female having 
gone thw ftr, itood atill and tilent beside me, ai if 
■he had not the itrength to act or move. I placed a 
chair lor her on my right, and directing to her the 
encouraging and loariTe conTene I conld cooi- 
d, at length aaoceeded in awakening her atten- 
tion. She became aeated, and raising the folds of a 
rich. Mack veil, which had obscured her features from 
me, turned upon me a face that night have formed 
a model for Pnxitiles or a dilettanti. A tear rested in 
the comer of her Soft, black eye, aa if a pearl had been 
studded there to hang in glittering contrast with the rich 
ailken lashes that torroonded it, and the subdued and 
pasnve ezpressioo of her countenance told, with mourn- 
ful truth, the intensity of the heart's affliction within. 
Her companion, who sat by her, leaned her head upon 
her shoulder, and seeming lo catch encouragement 
fion the sympathiiing look which I had fixed upon 
her, endeaTored, in foint whispers, to inspire her with 
coDfideoee to commence the revelation of their bosi- 
neas with me. A few moments elapsed, and at inter- 
vals of sool-pierdng sobs, she informed me that her 
BOlher, who sat beside her, had occasion to see me 
OD profoasioDal business, of such a character, as, for 
the happineai of her fomily. demanded all the privacy 
which the nature of her situation would admit, and 
that to secure this, they had withheld from their most 
eoofidential firiends, the slightest intimation of the dis- 
ticas in which they were involved. On this account, 
they appeared before me unattended, and sought such 
aasiitaniia as would secure to them the least possible 
oeesakm lo appear in any other person's presence. An 
officer of the peace had called at their residence, and 
exhibited a warrant for the arrest of the mother, on a 
diaige of larceny, but, pS^ceiving the respectability 
of the parties with whom he was to act, and posaess- 
iQg more humanity than generally beloiigs to the minor 
mioisters of the law, he encouraged the supposition 
that there might be some mistake, although his direc- 
tiooB were very minute, and only required the pro- 
mise of the party lo be at the alderman's office, in ^— 
sUreet, with her counsel, at a specified time. To ask 
my attendance upon this occasion, was the object of 
their visiL Having understood thus much, I imme- 
diately endeavored to learn, by such interrogatories 
as piesented themselves to me, from what source, and 
by what means this prosecution had been brought, still 
expecting to find thai from the susceptibility of woman's 
feaie, there was unnecessary alarm, and that probably 
it all would result in proof, to be a suit of revenge, as 
1 have known instances, instituted by some unftvora- 
My di smi ssed domestic, who sought to wound by ex- 
poaore, and thus to gratify their malignity. The name 
of the praaeeator had not been noticed by either of 
them in the surprise with which they were so sud- 
denly overwhelmed, and neither could summon the 
reeoUection of a cause which could exist in the breast 
of any human being, to involve them in afflictions 
they apprehended were so serious. 
The tiflse arrived when they were to appear at the 
I of every oonaolatkn I 



could inspire, I look a seat with them in their carriage, 
and gave directions to the coachman to hold up at 
the dwelling of the magistrate— having, by this time^ 
well assured myself that I was in company with 
memben of one of the most respectable familiee in 
the northern part of the city, I determined, without 
hesitation, to avoid the necessity of exposure in the 
public office, as long as it was practicable. 

Having seen my client seated in the parlor of Ihe 
dwelling, I hastened to the office of the alderman, to 
ascertain the partieulara of my mysterious case. On 
entering, I found him seated in his executive chair, 
calmly waiting ihe presence of any and all who should 
be ** brought to be tried.** I immediately announced 
to him my business, and reqoeated lo know the cha- 
racter of the pro«ecution against my client 

All that I could ascertain was, that the suit had 
been instituted by a female of leopectable appearance, 
who demanded the most rigid precision in all the pro- 
ceedings held by him, and evinced no ordinary deter- 
mination of spirit in her undertaking. Confirmed now, 
that my suspicions of the origin of the case were cor- 
rect, or that, in the other event, the investigation 
would develop a mistake in the identity of the d^ 
fendant, I announced myaelf as ready to enter into a 
hearmg of the case, and hastened to introduce my 
client, with eveiy copfidence I could inspire, aided 
by the sweet assurances of her foir attendant, into the 
public room of justice. The entrance from the 
dwelling of the alderman was in the rear of his desk 
or magisterial platform, and so as to obscure persons 
seated in the front of the office, from the observance 
of those enteriog thereby. At this door I introduced ipy 
client, and seated her in as much retiredness as pos- 
sible, with her daughter at her side. A few i 
elapsed while the necessary preparations for i 
and unfolding of dockets, were made, and the tried ea ^ 
parte commenced. The alderman, with becoming 
dignity, demanded the parties in the case of the com- 
monwealth vs. , charged with larceny, 

and in a magisterial voice inquired if the prosecutor 
was ready to proceed. From the opposite comer of 
the office, a delicate but firm voice responded '* via." 
As the answer reached the ear ef my client, I per- 
ceived a heavy shudder convnlssd her frame, and a 
deep-heaved sigh from the daughter, who had clasped 
her arms around the neck of her parent, and was 
hiding her face in her bosom, excited in me new and 
fearful forebodings of my cause. 

*' Come forward," demanded the magistrate, '* and 
lake the book." 

A pale and delicately beautiful girl, one on whom 
care and sorrow seemed to have made an early depre- 
dation — like the first shoots of spring nipped by a 
lurking frost— stepped boldly to the stand, and received 
thte holy book from hia hand. 

'« Ton do swear," commenced the magistrate, but 
'ere he could proceed farther, a wild and piercing 
shriek from ihe defendant — a death-like utterance of 
the name of** Eliia," and a long drawn breath, were 
but the inatantaneeus precedents of a deep swoon into 
which sHb had Mien ; while the daughter stood no- 
tionlea and fixed ui a wild and ntcant gaie npon the 
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prosecutrix, and Btriving, in indistinct articulation, to 
■ay " Sirter.** 

With the asaistance of tbofo who stood near me, 1 
hurried the apparently lifeless pair to the parlor from 
-whence i had brought them, and leaving them to the 
ministrations of those who could afibrd more tender 
and appropriate relief, I hastened to theuflu-e, resolved 
to probe at once the mystery that accumulutcd around 

Aa soon as I again appeared, the alderman informed 
ne that the witness for the commonwealth, who stood 
alone, nnmoved before bin, prosecuted for the pur- 
pose of recovering some valuable papers, which she 
had slated upon oath were surreptitiously taken from 
her by the defendant, nearly a year since, and vihich 
were the sole assurances of a handsome patrimony 
belonging to her. 

I reqaeated to examine the witness personally, 
which was of couree permitted. Recalling her u> 
the stand, i asked her, with as much composure as 
ny own agitation under the scene which had trans- 
pired would permit, her name* 

** £lisa ,'* Bhe replied, in the same firm tone 

in which she bad first spoken. 

** How long," I continued, ** have yon known the 
defendant!" 

*' As long as I have a recollection of any one." 

'< Ivshe related to you ?" 

" Tes — £he is my mother!" 

"And you would bring your mother before the 
thronged tribunal of justice, as a criminal at the bar?" 

'* I want my papers and my property," was her cold 
and indifferent reply. I could proceed no farther 
with my interrogation, and, after a momeat*s consul- 
tation with the magistrate, we exercised our united 
energies, by the invocation of all the penalties of her 
ingrate purpose — by the strongest appeals to the vir- 
*tue of filial love, and by all that was sacred in hu 
manity, to induce her to deaist from her unnatural 
course. But all was of no avail, and I, in the last 
extremity, asked permission to enter my name upon- 
the docker, for the future appearance of the defend- 
ant, to enter into a 'recognisance io appear at the next 
sessions of the court, if necessary, to answer the 
charge alleged against her. 

I now returned to my client, and found her so far 
recovered as to be able, under the guidance of the 
ministering angel that had attended her throughout, 
to enter her carriage, to which I handed her, after 
giving her the nlbst positive assurance of following 
her in a very short period, to her residence. 

As soon as I had made the necessary arrangements 
at my office, I hastened to fulfil my promise. The 
card that had been left with me, referred me to one of 

those beautiful private residences in row, in 

- street. I rang the bell, and in an instant was 

welcomed in,% the fair one who had already excited 
my liveliest sympathy. 

In the back parlor, reclining upon a rich louoge, 
I found the afflicted subject of my solicitude; she re- 
quested me to be seated by her, and to bear patiently 
with her, while she endeavored to iigpart t» roe the 
eiicumstancM connected wiih the unnatural acene I 



had witnessed. Eliza had been a favorite daughter, 
and was educated in the tend e rest and moat sumptu- 
ous manner. She had ever been a dutiful and aflfec- 
tionate child from her infancy. In an unfortunate 
moment, however, she formed an acquaintance wiih a 
wretch in human shape, whose prepossessing exterior, 
suasivc maruier,and assiduous attention, soon won the 
poc>r girl's afifections, and so completely coiled hiaaer- 
pentine blandishments around her, aa to render hex 
heedless of every tie that bound her in her fidelity. 
Under the most solemn assurances of marriage, bo in- 
duced her to desert her home, her widowed parent, 
and the fatherless companion of her youth, and with 
the means of obtaining a Urge portion of her little 
patrimony — the savings of a father's industry, whose 
remains had long since been consigned to the narrow 
chamel heuse^to elope with him, and conaign hei^ 
self to a bed of infamy and shame. 

The papers, to recover which the proaecntion had 
been brought, instigated by the fiend who had already 
robbed her of that -which wae more valuable to her 
than all, had been lescoed from hie anielenting grasp 
by the vigilance of the mother, and waxe the sole 
assurances of the lost girl's fortune. 

To preserve this for a day of tribolatioD that most 
soon await her, had been the anxious object of the 
parent in retaining them, and no law, thought she, 
human or divine, could interfere with a porpoae ao 
benevolent and jnaL * 

I inquired whether the daughter was of age when 
these papers were taken, and received an affirmative 
reply. 

it then became my painful duty to amnre the ae- 
iher that the papers must be delivered np, oader the 
only alternative of legal guilt of the crime alleged. 

She raised her finger, and pointing to a package 
that was standing in a casket upon the table near her, 
faintly whispered, "there they are— take them to her; 
the last link is broken, and now I have no hope T* I 
took the papers, and aAer some time spent in e&de»> 
voring to animate and console the afflicted family, and 
requesting that the daughter should send immediately 
for some of their most eonfidential friends, in whose 
sympathies they might find relief, I hastened to the 
alderman, to place in his charge, and at bia direction, 
the suhfect of the L4acmT. The papers were re- 
ceived, and the prosecution dismissed* 

A few months only elapsed, before I heard of the 
death of my client. She lingered like those who 
siriyc to smother grief, without apparent disease, and 
unable to survive the unnatural shock she had sufler- 
ed, soon sunk, broken hearted, in the gmve. 

About two years after the above events tranapired, 
[ was waiting in the Mayor's Court of the city, for the 
trial of a cause of some importance, in which I wae 
engaged, when I was assigned by the Court, in the 
exorcise of the authority which belongs lo ihem, lo 
defend a prisoner at the bar, who appeared ntterly 
destitute and surltsbly recklem of her fate. She waa 
misembly attired, and in her lineaments of Skcm, the 
long, deep furrows of protracted suAering and want 
were alroDgly niwlMd. I oenftired with my ctient in 
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the dock, in which white and black, the moat loath- 
■ome apecimena of haman depraVityrwere iDdiscfimi- 
nately huddled together, and heard the brief and ra- 
Inctant hiatory of her arraignment. She desired to 
plead gailty. She had committed the offence of lar- 
ceny^ that by her conviction ahe might gain a tolitary 
■edoaion from the world. She had loathed the aociety 
of her fellow creatorea until their contact was no 
longer endarable. She feared to die, and had not the 
nerve for a eoicidal deed. She had been educated 
in afflaeace— ehe became the victim of leduction — 



had broken the heart of a widowed parent in her de- 
loaion— disgraced a fair family name^her aedacer 
had iqawideied away long ainoe a patrimony which 
•he had inherited, had deserted her, and left her pen- 
nileas upon a ^cold world, without a, virtue on which 
to found a plea for charily — and now ahe sought, in 
the solitary cell of the penitentiary, the longeat sepa- 
ration from the companionship of her fellow beingi, 
the penalties of the violated law would inflict 

This priaoner was Eliza ^ the proaecutruTof 

her mother. 



I MET THEE AT THE FESTIVAL. 

£i onaioer to the Stanzas by Mi$9 C. EL Waterman, at page 207. 



" ini meet thee st the IWdT«\ m be amid the tniii. 
When mirih and hagliter kiyootly. purrae llMir menr leign 
ril meet thee in the bghted hall, and with the masqutfri an 
ni hide tibe bamiag agony that pKjt upon my heart.** 

C. H. W. 



I HIT thee at the festival, amid the glad and gay. 
And talkad aa much, as cheerihl too, and sung as loud 

aathey; 
In very ecatacy of pain, I smothered up my grief. 
And left the high and happy hall, in tears to find re- 
lief. 

I knew the loved of other yean would be amoDg the 

truin, 
Wbold amlle aa pleasantly as e*er, and apeak to me 

•gwn ; 
I knew the memoiy of the past wonld msh npon my 

heart. 
And cause the bitter agony of hidden woea to start 

I knew rd see the form t loved, so tenderly and long, 
IWIkiiled through the dance, the pride and boaat of all 

the glittermg throng ; 
Aad hear her warble forth the atraina I prised ao much 

of yore. 
The attains of softeet mekidy, now aong for me no 



I met thee at the featival. a gleesome thing and g1ad» 

While I, the witness of thy joy, was aorrowful and sad ; 

And foncied thou did*st cast on me the same bewitch- 
ing smile, ^ 

With which so oft, in times gone by, thoa did'st tha 
bouHB beguile. 

And though 1 strove to steel my heart against thy 

weaning ways. 
Thy glances lighted up old firea, and started new the 

Maze 
That bttma within my boaoB now, unqoendiable and 

atrong, 
And only rendered fiercer still, by being nuised so loiig. 

I met thee at the festival, and left thee sporting theie^ 
Toaaak IB aome seeliided pkc^a oovert iirom deapair ; 
Bat closer to my aching heart the aeeihing feeling 

clinga* 
And ana by one, are breaking now. ila naiaed aad 

bleeding atringa* 

TBSSTEAMm. 

Md. 



THE NUN. 



I a 4W the torch lighta' murky gleam, 
I saw the slow procession moving, 

The snow-clad nuns, like spectres, seen 
Among the gloomy cloistera roving, 

Veiled in the shades of night : 

Now wide the massy portal swings, 
The priest the incense offering brings, 
The choral chaunt the abbey rings 

Amidst a blaze of light. 

I heard the awalling anthem riae, 
I heard the organ Wndly pealing. 

With aoieu atep^ and dowocaat eyee^ 
Tha vi«ti« paeed, with aaddea'd timlkng 



Her doom reluctant meets ; 
The vaulted echo's hollow tone— 
A smother'd, last, and inward groan— 
Aa kneeling on the sculptur'd stone-^ 

The shuddering vow repeats. 

Tie o*er— the splendid pageant pasa'd. 

The abbey ehancel, now deaerted. 
As on her parting friends she cast 

A glanee of sorrow, half averted. 
Till veird fiom overy eye : 

Ikiw all is silent as the grave. 

The nigbt-oload floaia npon the wave. 

The owlet leaves her vaulted cave^ 
AadwhoBiHiigfiiiaaheby. & B. 
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A RAMBLE THROUGH ST. HELENA 



IT A BKOBNT TIIITBE. 



NoiiB but thoM who hava experienced the mo- 
notoDoae eziilence attendant upon a long voyage of 
ten weeks, can aympathize with the extravagant joy 
of the traveller, on first catching a glimpse of land 
after a tedioas passage, — the keen excitement of an- 
ticipated pleasure on shore — the bustle of the sea- 
men — the preparation for departure — the anxious 
laces peering through glasses to view that which in 
appearance, presents nothing bat a distant and indent- 
ed cloud, all give a life and animal ion to the scene, 
that almost repays the wanderer lor his previous con- 
finement 

It was on a glorious morning in March 1837, that 
oUr ship, under the influence of a fresh breezoi as if 
participating in the lightness of heart it was bearing, 
seemed to dance on the bosom of the blue waters, as 
she threw the white foam from her bows, leaving 
behind her a long daxxling line of light, as transient 
and evanescent, as our former cares and sorrows, 
when St. Helena, the ** Isle of R<x;k and Water,'* the 
prison, and the grave, of Am who ** left a name at 
which the world grew pale," aruse in sullen msjesty 
before us. — Its harsh, and rugged outline, clearly at- 
tenuated on the light and feathery clouds at its 
back — its dun and sombre mantle, unrelieved by any 
sign of life or motioOi except where an occasional ex- 
halation hung like a fleece half way up the mountain, 
atmggling to gain an eminanoe which, when attained, 
-would consign it to the pare ethei^-tbe tremendous 
snrf dashing against its rocky base— >ihe wild song of 
the seamew as she flitted before our bowsprit— all 
ptesented a scene, which even the sublime genias of 
a Salvator would have failed to inspire with interest. 

The first sign of the hand of man in this strong- 
hold of waters, displayed itself on the apex of a rock, 
perhapa a thousand feet high, called from its great re- 
aemblance, " Sugar-loaf Point," on the diay height of 
which, the British flag, diminished to an infant's toy, 
expanded its broad folds to the morning breeze. 
After rounding another abrupt promontory, we came 
in view of St. James's town. Nothing can present a 
more striking resemblance than to imagine the scene 
of a country village at a theatre; a long, narrow 
atreet, built up a ravine, formed by tvio lofty moun- 
tains, on one side, the village church on the other, 
the Town Hall, a bam^like-looking bailding, the float* 
displaced by a long stone battery, and the illusion is 
complete. 

The sails were scarcely farled, ere our barge was 
ronning to the piers, a long bricked embankment, 
stretching perhapa a quarter of a mile along the base 
of the nsoontain, at every boat's length ; the roeks 



*Tloai, the long tow of laaaps in front of the staffs. 



aaramed a more blackened and scorched appearance, 
clearly indicating their volcanic origin ; whilst a cave, 
cast into deep shadow by the beetling clifls above it, 
and into which the surf ran madly, lashing its iron- 
bound Bides, added to the savage grandeur of the 
scene. A quarter of an hour's walk over the burning 
sands, ond two strongly fortified drawbridges, brought 
us into the centre of the little village; the booses are 
nearly all inhabited by English, and are built in th» 
European style; the shops presented their projectioff 
bow-windows to the street, whilst placards ol Day 
and Martin's Blacking, and Rowland's Macassar Oil, 
would almost tempt the traveller to believe he had 
alighted by necromancy into some sequestered vil- 
lage within a few miles of London, were it not for 
the stem and rugged mounlaina overhanging hia 
bead, which by their giant height, aeemed frowninff 
en the pigmy attempts of man, in erecting habitations 
on a domain, in which nature seemed to have consti- 
tuted tktm fiords of the soil. Rough shaggy poniei^ 
the only conveyance the island aflbrded, were soon 
procured, and oar gay party in spite of the glaring 
sun, set out at a round trot to view the grave. The 
road ascending spirally, soon conducted us over the 
town we had just left ; nothing could exceed the di^ 
ference of scene ; upwards, the mountain mred its 
rugged and steril head high above us ; not a tree or 
bush to relieve the eye from its russet livery, save 
when a few stunted rushes fringed the oooiae of a 
tumultuous stream, which was oocasionally aaen at 
timea, broad and considerable, foaming and tumbling 
down the steep declivity, and again, dwindled to 
the fineness of a silver thread. Below, at th« depth 
of a thousand feet, lay the little town, not as woold 
be seen in our misty isle, but every bnilding, meadow, 
and plantation, showing as distinctly through the dear 
atmosphere, as if traced with the minuteneas of a 
map, and seemed not unlike a rich Engliah landacape, 
viewed through the inverted end of a teleacope. Our 
aure-footed conductors, in the meantime, as if delighl> 
ing in their accuracy and firmness of step, cantered 
along the extreme edge of the road, unprotected by 
the slightest embankment from the abyss below, si» 
that it not unfreqoently happened, there was nothing 
save the blue air of HeaYen, between the sole of 
one's shoe and the peaceful quiet village a thootand 
feet below. An hour and a halPs ride over country, 
as barren as rock and sand could make it, brought as 
at length to an abrupt taming, down which the nad 
as rapidly descended as it had before risen, but the 
whole face of the coantry was changed; nature, aa If 
to make amende for the barvan tract we had passed, 
here dispUiyed benelf in the atmost laxariance ; wild 
flowan skirted the path at avafj itep» whilal paifoet 
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iMdgei of genniaittt lined each tide of the road ; at 
the bottom of this delightfol valley ley the object of 
our toiboma ride, but ah ! with what dieappointmeiit 
mnet the eothosiait be itruck, who eipecta to find a 
tomb worthy of hi$ career. " No sculptured um** mark* 
thegrave of " him who kept the world awake f not e*en 
his name *' apelt by the unlettered muie," records who 
sleeps beneath. Three oblong stones from bis kitchen 
floor, and a part of the iron railing which surrounded 
lua house, form the last resting-place of the greatest 
man who ever lived. This is as it should be ; every 
aftempt to erect a mausoleum in commemoration ot 
his exploits must be abortive, when he has leA such 
memorials on Mont Sl Berosrd aad the Siroplon 
monuments, uoperishable as his fame, and gigantic as 
the mind that created them. Four weeping willows 
overshadow this simple tomb, and by the soft and 
peaceful shade they aflbrd, give the spot an air of 
calm repose, trebly enhanced by the burning almos- 
l^ere around . A t each side of the head of the grave, 
we observed three flower-sticks i on inquiring of the 
seri^nt who shows the spot, an old weather-beaten 
veteran, with cheeks burned to the color of the rock 
he was guarding, we learned, Madame Bertrand bad 
planted a fbrget*me-not on either side of the grave, 
which she carefully watered every morniog during 
her stay ia the island. The flowers have long min- 
gled with the hallowed dust they were intended to 
adorn, but their frail supports still remain— a simple 
but touching memorial of woman's constancy and 
tenderness. 

We were next directed to an artificial excavation 
cat in the rock, from which a clear and delightfol 
spring of water poured like an oasis in the desert, its 
cooling tribute rendered doubly grateful from its situa- 
tion. This was Napoleon*s favorite beverage; his table 
was regularly supplied with it, although Longwood is 
seven or eight miles distant { indeed, the whole spot 
was his constant resort, and it was by his express de- 
sire that his remains were interred there. A book is 
kept in the cave, in which every visiter is requested 
to insert his name and sentiments as they may have 
arisen impromptu on the spot ; most of them are in 
French, many expressive of regret at his death, but 
more containing invectives against the English for his 
captivity. It was with feelings of regret we quitted 
the verdant valley, to traverra the uncouth road which 
led to Longwood ; no object of interest appearing un- 
til we arrived at the Devil's Punch-bowl; this is, with- 
out doubt, the most picturesque spot in the island. 
On one side, the boundless expanse of waters, viewed 
from a height of two thousand feet, seemed to encom- 
pass us like a wall of adamant; the truth of this me- 
taphor will, I think, be acknowledged by those who 
have been used to view the sea from a loAy eminence; 
OB the other, an immense amphitheatre of rocks de- 
scended to an immeasurable depth, wreathed into 
every fantastic shape that imagination can picture, 
seeming, when viewed by the garish sun, as if the 
foaming ocean, in the midst of its wildest gambols, 
bad been petrified byjhe wand of an enchanter The 
solitade of the place was oppressive ; the chirp of- a 
bird or itf bleat of a sheep would have been music ; 



no sound met our ears ; no moving thing greeted oar 
eyes — all was solitariness and desolation. It is ia 
scenes like these man feels his insignificance — it ii 
here he feels that meekness and humility so esaentisi- 
ly required by the Christian creed, and is it not to be 
expected that the human heart will feel more deeply 
impressed with a seme of religion, whilst placed ia 
a spot where nature rules in her grandest scale, than 
when following the monotonous chauni of a paralytic 
incumbent, in a temple raised by roan 7 £very object 
he casts his eyes— on the fretted roofs.— the sculptured 
walls — the clustered columns — are all the works of 
his own hands, and tend to raise him in his own esti- 
mation ; but place him on a lofty mountain, a fathom- 
less abyss on one hand, the boundless expanse of 
ocean on the other, and it is there man acknowledges 
the speck he occupies in the space of creation. 

Half an hour's ride brought us 1o some traces of 
vegetation-, a few straggling, stunted cork trees, all iir 
dining in one direction, by the action of the south- 
east trade-wind, indicated our approach to old Long* 
wood ; at first sight, it appears not unlike three or foar 
cottages thrown into one ; their gable ends in some 
places projecting, in others receding, from the front. 
An air of desolation pervades the place ( strew was 
scattered around to a considerable distance ; in factr 
Longwood, once the sojourning place of the greatest 
man that ever existed, is now little more than a gra- 
nary. Ader buffeting sacks of grain and sheaves 
of barley piled in the apartments occupied by Bertrand 
and Las Cases, we were shown the room in which 
Napoleon drew his last breath ; the spot where he 
expired is pointed out between two windows j the 
room is of moderate dimensions, and huifg with a 
plain gteen paper; time, neglect, and the passion fiir 
relics, which pervades all nations, from iho nail of a 
Redeemer's cross to the stone of a murderer's greve, 
4ias already nearly denuded the walls of their simple 
hanging ; a chafl^cutiing machine and a quanti^ of 
loose chafl*, constituted its present furniture ; the glaas 
was nearly all broken, and the rain had penetrated 
into some parti of the room, but even in the midst of 
this extremity of desolation, could we help lingeriiv 
until the hour warned us to depart ; how truly bee 
the poet said : 

You may break, you may ruin, the vase, if you will* 
But the scent of the roses will hang on it still. 

New Longwood, built by the government fer Napo- 
leon, at an inconsiderable distance, would be called 
in England a handsome villa ; the grounds around it 
are all laid out in aome taste, and there are spaciocis 
suits of apartments within. It is singular that it wan 
Napoleon's intention to have moved here the veiy day 
he died; the furniture had all arrived from England, 
the fires were even lighted, and the messenger wiw 
was sent (in the midst of a storm never equalled in 
the island) te announce that it was ready for his re- 
ception, hroogfat back the news of his death. Tfc« 
only portion his mortal remains required, were the 
three stones fiom die kitchen floor (even new tmrs- 
placed) and part of the iron raillnff from the vaidea. 
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Three weeks after hie death the home was dls* 
aantled ; the furniture, stripped from the walls, was 
exposed for competition at a public auction, scattered 
to all quarters of the globe, and the abode destined for 
the greatest general the world ever prodaoed, is stUl 
tenanted by a private soldier. 



Ths 



A visit to St Helena is an epeeh \m a lil^ 
Temples of Elephanta^ibe City of 
rose-eovered plains of Guxerat— have ail faded ftam 
my remembrance, but " till life or moBMiry part" will 
my ramble through the lone and loeky isle ever b& 
obliterated from my reooUectioD. 

C. O. P. A R, 



EARLY DAYS. 



Bl MlSa OATHABINB 



WATKEM AN. 



Where are the fond familiar things 

I used to love of yore, 
The woodbiue^s fragrant dusteringa 

That garlanded the doort 

No more the balmy evening aif. 
Thro' its sweet foliage strayi^ 

The scented woodbine is not tharab 
It fled with early days. 

Where is the bird that built its home 
Beneath the household eaves, 

The timid thing that used to come 
Among the whispering leaves t 

Why doth its little throat no more, 

Swell out its matin layst 
It perish'd with the light of yore, 

The joys of early days. 



The musie of the ainghig rilh^ 

That used to glad mine ear. 
My voiced eeho round the hills, 

I list in vmin to hear. 

Whero ara the blythe young happy fiiciDi^ 
Bright with youth's sunny raya f 

Too tender for life's after siormSt 
They fled with early days. 

The voices of mine early friends 

Are silent long ago. 
No more their buried music blends. 

In murmurings sweet and low. 

Old haunts, like pale and shadowy thiogs 

Start up before my gaze, 
Tet faithful memory fondly clings 

To those dear early days. 



THE SONG OP THE BELLE 



oh my ! — I wonder why 

I cannot be a belle T 
I have no wrinkles on my brow; 

My age I never tell ; 
I read the laVw of etiquette** 

I follow them with zeal* 
And I wear a foshionabie shape. 

And drsss, too^ »o genteel I 

I have a hump upon my back 

Of fashionable bran ; 
And I sport a fashionable waist 

That an]^ arm may span. 
I often walk in Chestnut street; 

Fve bid the squares farewell; 
I think Don Juan*s very sweets 

And yet— rm not a belle! 

I have a small pairidan hand. 

As soil as soft can be ; 
And, tho' I've learned it i 

None SDs^ it mmtnn, tot me. 



There's cousin Kate has got a mate. 

And (nought amiss) a carriage ; 
But not a man, from Gath to Dan, 

£*er hints to me of marriage ! 

Tis true I never make a show 

In oUgiea and isms; 
But "Jlauruxf" from fatix pax I know; 

And eye-glasses from prisms ! 
But 'tiB'nt sense, but iound, just now, 

On which the beaux all dote; 
And dowdies have ten thousand charm*, 

Who raise ten thousand notes ! 

Ah, DOW I see why 'lis a belle 

Won't ring with 6rass alone i 
A braaen toi^gtce does very weUr 

If stZser gives the tone! 
Then welcome speculation's spell— 

(Why— why should cnoscienee tax nsl) 
rU emigrate! — ^and U a bdU, 

Whether or no. in Texas! S. K. IL 
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THE TUN OF RED WINE. 



An Inddrnt that o ccwwd at m Ttnm m Sptin i 



War. 



It WM lNit« poor phm :— die aieon and dirtfioom. 
naiMMUingoftho Mood oftbo tlain, hod boon ainott 
•taippod of evofy artiolo of farailaro it might hovo 
borotoftte oontaioed: aaholl had hioken in tbo roof, 
and iho walla and wooden thattcra of the miaerable 
obawhwr wore perlbmtcd with ^ariooa ahot, and bloGk- 
tnod with powder and oaMko; 3f«t, to the party of 
wm aoMioM who weie lo ooenpjr ihia delectable 
npatment Soit the night, a mere aemblance of a roof 
over their wearied hcoda waa aeoeptaUe, after the 
tenible ezpoaurea they had undergone, to heavy raina 
and '•aveve cold, fiom which the fine oooniry of Spain 
ia by no UMona ozampt Having collected a few 
•npty wine caaka, of variooa diaiooaiona, they node 
me, broke op othoM into fire* 
a coiipio of then a door, 
K^oh tfaoy had wdiiBged from m neighboring apart- 
flMnt, tbna Mndily providod thenaelvea with a taUa 
''And«ow,.«aBimdoa,"Baid Meinheim^aa be plaeed 
npon the heaid tho-eententaof ilie ample eamp>kettlo, 
"left na make nmriy : wfaere'i ibe mm f and, Werner, 
what did you do with oar keg of acoadent."* 

« Pritbee, nan, don't be alarmed obont it; lia here 
quite a*fe : nor nm I a Corporal IIowitaer,-to make 
nyealf dinnk with the brandy, and then awear that 1 
alavod the caik, aeeoiding to oiden! No, no! I nn- 
dentand poinle of honor better, believe me!" fie 
aajriog, Werner drew from beneath the arma and bag- 
gage, piled in a comer of the room, the keg in qncation, 
and down eat the parly to a moal any thing bnt luzu- 
fioaa,' yet with appetitea which rendered Ibe moat 
cname and ilKdremed food a dainty, and with all the 
buoyant deilmaoare apirita, naualiy appertaining lo 
men of their profeamon. 

** What a curaed country ia ihia?" cried Meinheim 
lo bia compantona. ** No glam in the windows of the 
faooaea, do fire-placea, no ehimneyaf no — *' 

^ Nay," rejoined one of Ihe men, ** for glasa, we've 
only to cot oot the panela of the ahnitera, and atreteh 
orer the apertnres eome atout paper drenched in oil, 
of which commodity you will allow, there'a plenty 
faeraaboota." 

^ Rafher too much," replied Meinheim, " to my 
thinking; for, npon my aool, we may ny of the oil 
jmd garlic in thia country, what the Frenchman aaid 
of the 'English and their mdted buUer, *Theae people 
faare no other sauee.' Faogh ! did you ever imell 
any thing in your livea ao rank and oncbriatian-like 
aa their hooaea and cookery, oil and garlic, oil and 
garlie, aa they are all ovarr' 

* Aqna-ardente ; a light kind of apirit, or weak 
brandy, much admired by aoldiers during the Penin* 
anlar oampaigaa. 



** But," continaed Herman, the former apeaker, *■ ie- 
apecting windowa, ihoae cloTer Engliabmen have often 
contrired them aa I aaid, and you've no idea bow ad- 
mirably they anawer ; they've managed efaimneya, toe \ 
and thanka to that Incky shell, I aee we've got an 
outlet lor the amoke of our bright wood-fire to-nigbt 
The Spaniard and Portngneae, will, I've a notkm, 
after the campaign is over, thank the Britona for giv- 
ing them aome little idea of Eogliah comfort" 

** Comfort, indeed !" eielaimed Wenwr, ** that vrord, 
I take it, ia aearrely to be Ibund in their tonguea. In 
fact, Spain and Portogal, with all their vaunted de- 
licfo u Mom of climate, romantic acenery.and abundant 
natural produce, are cold, atormy countriea, defieienC 
in auppliea, owing to the neglect of agriculture, and 
hortienltvre ; mean, dirty, and eyety way diaguating^ 
and there'a nothing good in them that I can diacoverv 
aave their mcoadent and wine." 

* You're rtght-^uite right T' cried one of the partyv 
thumping the boanl with hia fiata, in token of extreme 
aatisfaction, and of an evident deaire to be heard; 
*' the wine ia the thing, undoubtedly, which renden 
either country endurable ; apirita, for a mere trifle we 
may obtain in any land— not so wine, and here we 
may drown ouiselvea in it if we please. Meinheim* 
why leave we home to-night f 

- Nay," replied the aoldier, ** but that I imagined it 
would be no treat, we might have had plenty; wine- 
storea are hard by ; we've only to open yon door, then, 
through a breach in the wall, we're into them imme- 
diately, and may help ourselves as we list." 

" Say you aot" cried a man caUed Scblegel, ** then 
let ua do it immedmiely." 

" With alt my heart," answpred Meinheim, ** but 
aa we shall hardly be able lo bring hither one of the 
huge wine tuns, we musl take with ua somewhat, our 
canteens, I suppose; they will hold a fair quantity of 
Spain's prime grape-juice." 

So the canteens were immediately put into requiai- 
tion, and Meinheim catching up a blaxing fagot, in 
which respect he waa followed by othen of the party, 
offered hb services as leader on this pl^ttsurable ex- 
pedition ; for this oflice he was indeed well calculated, 
having, by the chances of war, occupied these quar> 
ten, to which his companiona were strangers, soma 
weeks before. He now led them through a dark ami 
narrow passage, of which the heat and bad odor were 
alffluat insupFormble, for it had no apparent meana of 
ventilation, and at the farther end of it, they perceived 
by the light of their uncouth and dimly bummg torcfaaa, 
a corviderable breach in the maaay wall incloaing the 
wine atorea, about which laid the atonea and brieka 
that had been battered down. 

"Tike care, my lader cried Meinheim, giving lifa 
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Mich into anoccapied hands, aod begioning slowly 
and eautionsly to descend, ** this is not the 'regular 
eDliance, bat it will do for us I dare say; the other is 
80 blocked up, that 'twould poie the canningest fox to 
CDler thereby, for I fancy the French, the English, and 
lbs Spanish had a desperate affray in this p]ace> and, 
by my troth, it looks as if sad bloody work bad been 
going on, since last I had the felicity of beholding it. 
Qoiek, Schlegel, quick — the torch — there, that will 
do— an officer's sash had entangled my feet; now they 
are free, and my bands too, so my lads come on ! One 
at a time, if you please, and, hold there, Herman, keep 
yourself steady if you can!" 

One by one, the little parly descended, stepping 
vpon loose fragments of masonry and casks of all 
calibres, which were piled, or rather recklessly thrown 
spon each other, in .a style the most disorderly, and in 
positions the roost dangerous and unstable imaginable. 
An awe, almost approximating to terror, seized the 
adventurers, when they perceived themselves stand- 
ing within a vast vaulted channber or cellar, the far 
jecesses of which were veiled in darkness impenetra- 
ble by the glare of their flaming fflgois ; a darkness, 
which prevenring the actual extent of the store* 
chambers from being detected, impressed the imagina; 
tioa with an idea of their vastness perfectly terrific ; 
nor was the scene which presented itself to the eyes 
of the party within the space illuminated by their 
broadly blazing torches, at all calculated to diminish 
any local sensations of alarm. Soldiers are, it is well 
known, strangely supersiiiious, notwithstanding that 
intimate acquaintance .with spectacles of mortality, 
-which should seem (theoretically) to have ihe efiect of 
vendering them far otherwise. Our friends, be it also 
lemembered, were German, and therefore, no doubt, 
wel^ versed in the legendary lore of their country, 
which, it must be confessed, leaves the imagination 
nothing to wish for on the score of horrors ; and these 
circumstances considered, it is no wonder that the 
hearts of men, who had dared death itself in a thousand 
hkleots guises, should quail a little, or that they should 
gaie anxiously and timidly into the ** palpable obscure" 
of the black distance, when strewed at their feet, they 
beheld the sad wrecks of an obstinate, a fierce, and 
■ortal combat ; the remnants of arms, armor, spent 
ammunition, accoutrements, and the horrible, decaying 
Iragmenis of humanity! The disorder ol the butts, 
poBsiUy indicated that the afiray had concerned the 
of their contents, and the insupportably 
» atmosphere of the vaults as certainly hinted 
that a little search would, to those who undertook it, 
picaent spectacles of the most loathsome description. 

**■ This," cried Meinheim, planting himself in front 
of an immense ^ogshead, and rapping upon it with his 
knuckles, " this, Tve no doubt, is the tun of which I*ve 
heard so much ; for 'tis said that the largest cask in 
these stores contains red wine uneqalled in all Spain. 
Now, if it has not already been let run, I vote that 
we commence operatkms upon it immediately." 

Meinheim and two or three othera, then carefully 
examining the cask, pronounced it to the satisfaction 
ef all perfectly sound and untapped, and a debate 
as to the most feasible method of availing 



themselves of its contents; some proposing to bora th« 
monstrotts barrel, filling their canteena with the wine 
as it ran of!^ whilst others, sensible of the shameful - 
waste attending this mode of procedure, advised that 
the head of the cask should be knocked out, and the 
vessels dropped into it 

** That," said Werner, *' will be an uncommon trou- 
ble ; have we nothing larger than the canteens, two 
or three replenish ings of which would answer a round 
dozen ef these ? — Hold, I have it : what say ye, my 
lads, to our camp-kettle t we can let it down, yoa 
know, easily enough, and if *tis heavy when filled, a 
stout pull or so^ from two or three of us, will do the 
business." 

It was an admirable thought, and forthwith Werner, 
Schlegel, and Herman were despatched for the kettle, 
and in case they should be needed, for at least half a 
dozen canteen straps. Upon their return, they beheld 
Meinheim mounted upon barrels and peering into the 
hogshead. 

'* Faith, comrades," exclaimed he as they approach- 
ed, "here's a pretty affair! we've been saved the 
trouble of knocking out or knocking in, may be, the 
head of our booty, for a large square piece has been 
sawn from it already. Those cursed coirassiera or 
tirailleurs, have been here I'm afraid, and had a taste 
before us ; nay. Fd almost venture a good wager that 
the dogs have drained this tun dry, as they'd do that of 
Heidelberg, in five minutes, nobody saying nay. Here 
my good fellows, Werner, Herman, one of 70a, hand 
me something to sound with." 

" Throw in a bullet," said one of the men, ** heaven 
knows they're lying here as thick as hail." He handed 
two or three to Meinheim, who dropping one into the 
barrel, a splash was heard, which agreeably convinced 
the party that the great body before them at ill retained 
no inconsiderable portion of its spirit. The kettle was 
immediately, with all alacrity, hoisted up to the ad- 
venturous Meinheim, who was by his comradea una- 
nimously pronounced ** the very best fellow in the 
univene, and worthy to cater at head-quarters for the 
field-marshal or captain- general himself" 

** Whew !" ejaculated Meinheim, *' this will never 
do ; our kettle does not touch tbe wine, though dropped 
down to it at the whole length of my ana. You 
brought the straps, my good lads, eh f Well, buckle 
them together, then I'll fasten them to the handle of 
our metal punch- bowl, and I warrant we'll aoon dnft 
this prime liquor into a belter company than did those 
rascally Frenchmen, who stole the better half of it" 

Forthwith the straps were united, and attached to 
the kettle; it was again let down, drawn op brimming 
full, and as a portion of the'" liquid ruby" was dislri- 
buted to each individual, some praised the dexterity 
of Meinheim, whilst others pretended to quarrel with 
him for his shyness in mentioning the wine-stores, and 
producing a sample of their excellent contents at 
supper. 

« But, man," cried Schlegel, " yon don't drink ; or 
because you can't monopolize tbe contents of the cask, 
d'ye scorn to enjoy it with your comrades f 

** I don't," replied the soldier, ** at all admire € 

ing on the leavings of our enemies." ....,, ,^ 
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•• Pilift! fijM delicacy,** ihoutad Werner; ** 70a mre 
BOt so iqaeeniiih when yoa drive then from a bivoaac 
and dine off the yery pioviaioni ihey were dreniog 
§or IfaeaiMlveB. Come, no nooaeoae, your tfaare ia in 



" I can't drink red wine," replied Meinheim, " in- 
deed, indeed, I can'i, and V\\ tell you Lonestly the 
rcaaon why; I*ve taken a huge diagust to it lince I 
heard a Spaniard, a friend of lAine, aay, that he knew 
how it waa made, and waa reaolved whilst blood con- 
tinued to be f pilt in hia land, never to touch it." 

'•Well," rejoined Herman, " if that be all, I'm auie 
I onee heard anch a atory from an English soldier, as 
ahoiild have given me a distaste to the red wines of 
Ihia country for ever and ever ; and I coiiM sing you 
too the song he wrote about it, if you please. But, 
what on earth is the use and wisdom of setting your- 
aalf against a thing? So, Meinheim, I've the honor 
of pledging you, and in your own ration too." He 
drank off his comrade's portion. 

" Poh ! I think this wine is rather muddy, and haa 
a queer flavor; 'tis certainly not improved in strength 
and apirit by standing uncovered." 

Hia companions laughed, and agreeing that he was 
iniected with the imaginary prejudices of Meinheiro, 
▼owed that the wine was without ito equal in the 
universe, and sent aloft the kettle for another supply. 
Afeinheim lowered it again, but as he strove this time 
to heave it up, it seemed to have caught in a some- 
thing, which not only impeded its progress, but called 
ibr that manual exertion on hia part, which in hia 
preaent position he was utterly incapable of affording. 
"Bear a hand here, can't ye!" cried he to his compa- 
nions, who immediately collecting a few of the smaller 
empty casks, contrived to mount aa high as himself, 
and by their united strength, succeeded in raising with 
their kettle, about half way up the tun, the substance 
10 which it had become entangled. Curioua to ascer- 
tain what thia might be, a lighted brand or two, and 
very inquisitive faces were thrust into the apertuie 
of the cask, and as quickly v»ithdiawn; when those 
who Iwd thus gratified their curioaity, with counte- 
naBcca expresaive of horror and disgust, hastily de- 
acooded, aeised their canteena, and scrambling up the 
dangerooa ascent 10 the breach, made their exit from 
the wine-Bloraa in double quick time. The rest of the 
party, panic atruck, without staying to aacertain the 
eaoae of their oomradea' terrors, precipitately followed, 
and the deaolate. room and half demolished aupper, 
were returned to with at leaat as much pleaaure aa 
they had been quitted. 

•< No more for me to-night!" cried Werner, ** I've 
had enough in eonscience ; and what are we to do for 
our kettle V* 

'*Fish it op to-morrow, to be sure," aaid Schlegel, 
** dean it thoroughly, and bury the man." 



- Poor fellow !" exclaimed Meinheim, *' he nna 
have lain there some time ; the flesh of hia fooe and 
handa seemed quite sodden, and waa dropping from 
the bones. I wonder whether he had been killed, and 
thrown into the tun, or whether in try|ng to get wina 
as we have done, the weight of his cuirass threw him 
off his balance, and into the cask f 1 thank God for 
my escape!" 

*' After this," observed Herman, " I think I shall 
come round to the opinion, and adopt the resolution 
of your friend, the Spaniard ; and now then for my 
song, my English song, for I swear by all the aainta ia 
the Spanish Calendar, and by our own Martin Luther, 
who is better than them all, our adventuro is precisely 
the same as that." 

- In heaven's name," exclaimed Meinheim, ** do 
then keep your song to yourself; we aro already too 
much disgusted ! A fine subject truly is this for a 
song, that a party of poor soldiers should find, in tha 
very wine they had been drinking, a dead, and a 
putrid man, and this man too, an enemy! Oh! 'tin 
enough to drive one mad." 

Herman thought otherwiae, and in spite of the 
opposition of his comrades, persisted with the most 
nasal *' ballad-raunger" twang, and in the roost luga- 
brious accents imaginable, to troll forth the followinf^ 
stanzas, which he termed 

"SPANISH RED WINE. 

« Down with the mighty bowl. 
Fill, fill it to the brim. 
Then call the thirsty sou]. 
The draught's for him. 

** Up with the flagon, up. 

Rich wine hath gurgled in. 
But ho ! what stays the cup. 
We would begin f 

" Down with the taper pale. 
Light up the tomb>like cask. 
Soldiers ! the hideous tala 
Te scarce need aak. 

'* Up with the howl, blood-red, 

Spain's grape-juice well may flow — 
Tmte not— the gory dead 
Have lent ita glow." 

" Well, my good fellows, ye that undentand English, 
I mean, what think ye of that for a aong f capital, isn't 
it f " A loud snoro waa the reply. '* Eh t what, coik 
found the knavea, they've all taken to their blaaketa* 
So, I auppose the best thing for me to do, is to follow 
their example." W. L. B. 
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Now fint printed eomplete, with Fttncli and Eiigliih Words. 

This SoDg n well-known ai the Phrisiam' War-cry, and waa chonuaed by thouaanda of citisemi daring di* 
celebraled ** troia jeura.** It is the ReTolotionary March, and ia now aa national and popular as the MaraeilleB 
Hymn. 
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; Speed, war - ri • • on tpeed, llto* thoutandi blerd, PiercM oy the leail'n ball or 




eruth d by thnnd^ring iteed. Conqnettf wait, yoor 
feu det batailk»u. Coanms, a la 



die. 
- toi - re. 



Conqnesit wutyoarfbemen die. 
Couroni, a la vie-toi-re. 








Keep your aevrledl ranlGi im arA«r t 

HoMM of FvAikce, your eovAtrjr muIs I 
Ck>ry heeatomba nocord her"* 

TVetl «He morlta each wKo fallal 

K«9P7 days the ffeneral cry 

Xiehoed nattght hut Liberty* 

Speedy inrarrior^ apeed^ 

Tho* thonsanda bleed^ 

Pterell by the lenden ball, or eruihM by 

thvnd'rlAg ateed| 
CoMqiteate wa&t*»yoiar foemea die I 

Vain the shot may svreep alonfp Tou^ 
Ranha of warrlora now displayed Z 

Tonthfnl generala are amon^ yoa** 
By the great oecaalon made* 

Happy day, *€• 

Forcmoet 'vrho the Carlltt lancet 
IVIth the banner atalThaa metV 

Bjreedom'a votary advaneeai 
Venerable Lafayette X 

Happy day, 4ue» 

Triple dye a again combining, 

See the aquadrona onward go| 
In the eonntry^a heaven ahlnlng, 

IHarlK the varloua colored bow* 

Happy day, Ac« 

Heroea of that banner gleaming* 

. Toy w^ho bore it In the fray I 

Orleans* troops I your blood iiras streaming 

(Fvaely on that fatal dayX 
From the page of hiatory, 
"We have learnt the general cry, 

Speed, tvarrlora, apeed, dte» 

HniRed drnmt thy maalc, lonely 

Anawera to the monrner'a aighaf 
lianrelfl, for the valiant only, 

Ornanaent their obeeqniesf 
Saored fane of Liberty, 
Let their memorlea never die t 
Bear to hia grave 
Kneh vraarrlor brave. 
Who fell In Freedom's oanse^ hii oonntry^a 

rights to save. 
Crowned with fame and vietory* 



Servos voa range qn»on 



se sontlenne, 
It de Paris I 



De aa car to ache eltoyenne fait une omrande 

a son paya* 
O Jonrs d^ternelle memoire* 
Paris n*a plnsqa»nn cri de gloire, en avaat, 

marehons* 

La mitralUe en vain nous devove elle enfhtt* 

te des combatfans, 
Sons les bonlets voj-es eelore ees vlenx g«^ 

nerauz de vlngt aus* 
O Jours, Ac* 

I Pour briser ces masses profhndes qnl eon^ 
dnit nos drapeaux sanglansf 
C'est la Liberte des deux mondes s'est La^ 

fayette en ehevenx blanes* 
O Jours, Ac* 

Les trols conlenrs sont revennef et la colons 

ne avee dcrte 
Fait briller a travers les nues Ifarceneiel de 

la Liberte 
O Jours, *e« 

Soldat du drapeau trleolore d'Orleans, t«l 

qui I'as porte. 
Ton sang ee nteloratt enoore, a ee Inl quit 

nous a oonte* 
Comme aiix beaux Jonra de notro hlstolre« 
Tu redirals ce cri de gloire, en avant, nuu:* 

chons* 

Tambours, du convol de nos flreres, roniss 

le fnnebre signal, 
Bt nous do laurlers popnlalres ehargeons 

lenrs reeueil triomphal* 
O Temple de denil et de gloire. 
Pantheon, reeols leurs n&emolre, 
Portona lea marehons, decoavrons 
IVos fronts soyes 

ImmortelSf vons tons que nous plouToas^ 
Martyrs de la vlctolre^ 
Martyrs de la victoire, 
Povtottslear -'' 



t»ure* 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 

OB. 

MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 

SXHIBITlNa 

CORRECT DAT£S 

OF 

THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 

LAND AND SEA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAORDINARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, AND 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE ^ 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

The following Calendar has been oompiled at a great expense of time and labor; and will be oooliniied 
every month till the year ia completed. We trust that this perfectly novel arrangement will be acceptable 
to our subscribers, not only from the fullness and accuracy of the Chronology, but from the consideration that 
there is nothing of the same description in existence. It is assumed that no person will be guilty of the 
impropriety of copying this Calendar, which is private property, and has been duly entered as copyright, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Act of Congress. 



MAY. 



i&£ 


Tmt. 


1 


1638 


— 


1810 
1828 
1836 


2 


1777 


— 


1799 
1837 



1567 

1775 

1776 

1813 

1816 

1837 

1761 
1780 
1816 
1817 

1837 



1683 
1776 

1778 
1813 

1814 



St. Tammany's Day. 

Charles I, having forbidden the emigration of Puritans to the American Colonies, intercepted 
a Squadron of Ships bound to New England. It has been said that Hampden and 
Cromwell were on board the fleet. 

All French and English vessels prohibited from entering the porta of the United States. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation settled between Prussia and United States. 

Died, suddenly, while sittipg at table, in Philadelphia. Richard J. Manning, M. C. for Soath 
Carolina, and Governor of that State for two years. 

Died, at Daobury, of a wound received in its defence, General David Wooster, aged 70, a 
distinguished revolutionary officer. 

Fir»t commencement of the Water Works in Philadelphia. 

A Convention for the purpose of amending the Constitution of Pennsylvania assembled at 
Harrisburg. 

Dominic de Gorgues, having routed the Spanish colonists on the St. Augustine and St John 
rivers, Florida, in revenge for their slaughter of the first Huguenot Col<my, sailed fioia 
America on his passage home to France. 

The Congress of the United States resolved to borrow X75,000 sterling, to defray the na- 
tional expenses in the expected contest with Great Britain. 

The British Fleet, amounting to nearly fifty sail, arrived at Cape Fear river, having on boaid 
Lord Comwallis and General Clinton. 

Havre de Grace, Maryland, burnt by the British blockading squadron under Admiral Cock- 
bom. 

Died, near Baltimore, aged 63, James M'Henry, Secretary of War, and Washington's inti- 
mate friend. 

Committee of Citizens of New York proceeded to Washington to request the President to re- 
scind the Specie Circular, and on other matters of importance. 

Awful Storm at Charleston, S. C. Many vessels lost. 

A Fort on Sullivan's Island captured by the British. 

Died, at Rome, N. Y., Samuel Dexter, Lawyer and Statesman. Bom at Boston, 1761. 

Steamboat Constitution burst her boiler six miles above Francisville, on the Miasinppi. 
Every person in the calkin, eleven in number, scalded to death. - 

Agricultural Bank of Mississippi suspended specie payments; the first of many. 

Died, suddenly, from exeesjof mental excitement, John Fleming, president of Mechuiic'a 
Bank in New York. 

William Penn published in England his frame of Government for Pennsylvania. 

The authority of England over the Thirteen Colonies of America abolished by DedaiatiOQ 
of Congress. 

Ratification of Treaty between France and the United States of America. 

General Clay, with 1000 Kentnckians, advanced to the relief of Fort Meigs, whete Huri- 
son was beleagured, but lost 650 of his men in an ambuscade. 

Ouvego, N. Y. first attacked by the British forces. ^Digitized by VjiUU^IL 
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6 



10 



11 



1816 
1817 



181» 
1677 

1776 

1780 

1789 
1814 
1817 
18S3 

1774 
1778 

1798 

1814 
1815 

1830 

1833 
1836 

1606 

1813 

1816 

1837 

1501 
1760 
1761 

1782 

1791 



1810 

1831 
1836 

1837 

1534 
1649 

1773 



1775 

1779 

1781 

1831 
1837 

1776 



Dreadfnl fire at MiddUbarg, Vermout 

Schooner Aliaveda, belonging to Buenoa Ayrea, blown up in Cheaapeake Bay, by accident^ 

(the first lieutenant mapped a piaiol near the powder magaxine,) and twenty-three per* 

■ooa perished. 
Died, in Philadelphia, aged 67, Thomas Truxlon, Commodore in U. 8. Navy. 
The Government of MaMachnaetta purchased Goigee' right of claim to the Colonial Piitent 

fi>r the sum of X1250 sterling. 
The Siege of Quebec raised by the arrival ofreinfivoemenls from England. The Imericam 

retreated, losing baggage^ artillery, and stores. 
Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan's Island, captured by the British. 
Charleston, S. C, bombarded by the British. 
Constitution of Georgia adopted. 

Fort Oswego, N. T. captured by the British, after a gallant defence Cot two days. 
William Cobbeit and hissunlanded at New York from England. 
Lieutenant Randolph assaulted General Jackson. 

Rev. E. K. Avery brought to trial at Newport, R. I. for the murder of Sarah M. ComelL 
Bom, at Princeton, N. J. William Bainbridge, a distinguished commander in U. S. Navy. 
Bordentown, N. J. captured by the British, who destroyed the shipping in the river, the stdree, 

warehouses, camp equipage, &c. 
Twelve hundred young men of Philadelphia tendered their services against the French to 

John Adams, President of the U. S. 
The British evacuated Fort Oswego, N. Y. after burning the barracks. 
Died, aged 64, irom the eflfects of a wound given by amaniac, David Ramsey, statesman and 

litterateur. 
Treaty signed between .Turkey and the U. S. giving American veaseli the right of navigat- 
ing the Black Sea. 
Treaty signed between the Ottoman PoHe and the U. S. 
Died, in Warren County, N. J., aged 87, John Armstrong, a revolutionaiy soldier, and fi>r 

many yean, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Died, in Philadelphia, aged 72, Robert Morris, the celebrated Financier and Signer of 4he 

Declaration of Independence. 
York, (I'oronto,) Upper Canada, evacuated by the Americans, after the deatruction of the 

barmeks, biock-houseB, stores, dice. 
The first U. S- Ship of the Line that ever floated on the ocean, the Washington, seventy-lbar. 

Commodore Chauncy, sailed from Boston. 
Died, at Way land, Mufs., aged 58, M. M. Rutter, more than twenty years a member of the 

Legislature of Massachusetts. 
Columbus sailed from Cadii on his fourth and last Voyage of Discovery. 
Born, at Dover, Delaware. Edmtmd Miller, physician and litterateur. 
The British captured Williamsburg, Virginia. 
The Sjianiards conquered Pensaoola and possessed all Florida. 
Bom, on the banks of the Potomac, Maryland, Maria Van Ness, a celebrated philanthropic 

lady. 
Died, in Philadelphia, aged 53, Francis Hopkinson, jurist aod litterateur, and Signer of the 

Declaration of Independence. 
The British and Indians abandoned their works before Fort Meigs, defended by General 

Harrison during a siege of thirteen days. 
Died, in Massachusetts, aged 77, General Bei^amin Lincoln, a celebrated revolutionary ofii- 

cer, and Governor of Massachusetts. 
Snow fell in New York State to the depth of twelve inches. 
Died, at Wilmington. Delaware, aged 78, Caleb a Bennet, Governor of Delaware, and last 

surviving officer of the Delaware regiment of the revolutionary army. 
The Steamboat, Ben Sherrod, burnt on Mississippi river, about thirty miles below Natchez. 

175 lives lost. 
James Cartier, the Di^icoverer of the Canadas, came in sight of Newfoundland. 
An Association against the profanity of wearing long hair formed in Massachusetts, by Go- 
vernor Endicotl and oihers. / 
The obnoxious Act ofParliameht relative to the Tea Trade and the British East India Com- 

pany, passed ihe Houses of Pariiament in England, and paved the way for the Inde- 
pendence of America. 
Congress assembled in Philadelphia, and chose John Hancock preaident. 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point seised by the Americans under Arnold, Allen, Wooster, Ae, 
Skeensboroogh surprised by the Americans. 
Porimouth, Norfolk, and Suflblk, Virginia, seixed by the British, and every house, excepting 

a widow's, and the church, destroyed, with magaitnes, naval stores, dtc. 
Lord Rawdon evacuated Camden, after burning the jail, mills, dice., and the greateat portion 

of his own luggage. 
Died, at Detroit, aged 81. John Trumbull, LL. D. jurist and littteteur. 
All the Banka in the city of New York, without exception, by common consent, stopped pay- 
ments in specie. This example was immediately foUowed by a general suspensioo of cas 

payments throughout the states. 
Action near Charleston, 8. C. betweeo Americaoa and British. MiQor Soger, of the U. & 

•my, killed by the Americana in niatake. . . ^. ^« ^ . .^ 
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Died, aged 70, Lord Chatham, hairing heea atniek with hii deftth HlaeH in Ihe Britirii Eouii 

ef Lonia, while advocetiiif Uie iniereaia of the U. 8. of America. 
Churlealon,. 8. C. inveated by the Britiah under General Prevoat. 
Orangeburg, S. C. anrrendered to the Americana under General Snmpter, who took many 

prisooeia. 
Shock of an £artbquake felt at Wilmington, 8. C. 
Eighty* vecfsela wrecked in a dreadful storm at and near Newftimdiand. 
Died, aged 42, the Rev. WiUiaro Emcnoo, liti^ratenr. 

Died, aged 83, Robert Treat Paiae, one of the Signera of the Dcelaraiion of Independence. 
Ship, Lady of the Lake, wrecked on an iceberg during her paatage to Quebec. 815 per- 
sona lOBt 
Charleaton, S. C. surrendered by General Lincoln to the British General, 6ir H. Clinton. 
2500 priaoncra, 400 cannon, aeveml men of war, inclading two frigates, were taken fay 
the British. 
Fort Motie, 8. C. captured by Generals Marion and liee, taking 175 prisoners. 
Captain Newport landed his emigrant pesserigers at Jamestown, being the first poaae oa iop of 

Viffginia by settler*. 
8ocieCy of the Cincinnati eataUished by officers of the army of the U. 6. who had aenred in 

the revolutionary war. 
Chailoiie, a town at the month of Gen&esaee river, N. Y. unaneoemfally bombaided by the 

British. 
The Tariff Bill pasaed the Senate ef the U. & 
Steamboat Miotic barst her boiler at Memphis, en the Miasiasippi ; 14 peifona kSled, and 

about 40 scalded. 
Much, damage done by a violent hail storm in the Sumpter DiatrietrS. C. Violent atoimain 

various porta of Georgia. 
Lieutenant Colonel Christopher Greene and Mi^r Flag anrpriied by a party of Refogeeaat 

Crotoo river and killed. 
The British troopa evacnaled their poat at Nelaon's Ferry, 8. C 

VVaahiagion City, in t^ Diatrict of Colombia, declared the Seat of General Goverament 
The British Squadron on Lake Champlain repulaed by the Batteriea at Otter Creek. 
Steamboat Washington sunk in Long Island Sound, having come in contact with the Steam- 
boat Chancellor Livingston. Loss, 70,000 dollars. 
Died, at Washington City, Jonathan Hunt, member of Congreae from Vermont. 
A party of Mtliiia surprised by the Indians at Galena. HI, and 28 killed. 
Cape Cod, Masaackusetia, discovered. 

Paper Money, or Continental Currency establiahed by act of Congraaa. 
The Aaoerican Fort at the Cedara, surrendered lo the British, who took 390 priaonera. 
The British aurrender Fort Granby, S. C. to Lieutenant Colonel Lee, who took 3€0 pri- 
soners. 
Camden, S. C. burnt by the British. 

General Washington held a conference with Sir-Heniy Clinton, the British Commander-ia- 

Chief, on board the British Frigate Perseverance, at Dobbs* Ferry, on the Hudson river. 

Pultney vUle, on Lake Ootar», plundered by the British, who were eventually repulaed by 

Brigadier General John Swift. 
Died, in Philadelphia, aged 73, David Irving, a diatingoished officer in the United Statea 

aeivice. 
Great rise of the waters of the Hudson end other rivers in America. 

A Convention or Agreement of Peace feigned at Velasco. Texas, between D. G. Bnmet, Pre- 
sident of Teiaa, and Santa Anna, the President and General of the Meiican army. 
Roanoke on the Chaitahoochie, Georgia, burnt by the Indiana. 

The Virginia Houae of Burgesses passed several Resolutions againat the powers of England, 
exercised against the rights of the Colonists: in consequence of which Governor Lord 
Bottetout dissolved the House the next day. 
Meaara. Lewis and M'Henry, both from Virginia, killed each other in a duel with rifles. 
U. 8. Frigate, Preaideni. Commodore Rogers, captured Ihe British Ship Little Belt 
Bom, Carolina County. Va., John Penn, one of the Signers of the I>eclaration of Indepen- 
dence. 
The British Ship, Hope, captured in Boston Bay by Captain Mugford, and brought safe into 
Boston. The British boats watched his return to sea, and attacked httn on the 19di, 
when he was killed, being the only perron hurt. 
Died, in Savannah, Georgia, William Morren, a revolutionary officer from Pennsylvania. 
Died, in Philadelphia, aged 40, Joseph Rice, a revolutionary officer. 
French and English Squad nma engaged near Cape Henry— two French men of war oap- 

tured. 
Died, in Philadelphia, aged above 60, Lieutenant Colonel Philip Pancake. 
U. S. Gun Boat, No. 157, wrecked on the South Breakers, Charleston, S. C, and 12 persons 

drowned. 
Died, aged 84, John Jay. Governor of New York, a distingniahed atatesroan. 
Died, at Rochester, N. Y-, Col. Nathaniel Rochester, a revolutionary patriot, from whom the 

town takes its name. 
Virginia, Maryland, and &>oth Carolina adopted the non-importatioa agreement 
The Biiiish gave a fiSte in Phikdelphia in hooor ef General Howe. It was termed the 
Mischianza. Digitized by ^^OO^ltT 
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The TripoliUuH repalted by the Amerioan G«Mn1, Eaton, in their ftttack upon Deme.in 
the Berbery Siatee. 

Jamea Cariier, the dmro^erer of the Si. Lawrence and the Canadaa, sailed on hit aecood ex- 
pedition to the New World, then known as New France. 

Massachuseils Volunteers surprised an encampment of hostile Indians atTamer^ Fallsyon 
the Connecticut, and put them to the root with great slaughter. 

Ceogreas ordered two cannon to be named after Hancock and Adams, being one moiety of 
the whole tnin of artillery possessed by the American Colonics at the commenceraoBt 
of the Revololionary War— the other two having be«n taken by the English. 

Died, aged 66, Joeiah Bartlet, one of the Signers of the Declaration of fndependeace. 

Above one hundred houses destroyed by fire in New York. 

Sleamlioat Lioness destroyed by gunpowder on Red River, 40 miles above Alexandria, killing 
15 or 16, including Josiah S. Johnston, Senator of United States, and Judge of Supreme 
Court of Louisiana. t 

Americus Vespocius sailed from Cadiz on hia first Voyage of Discovery. 

Died, aged 76, at Valladolid, Spain, Christopher Columbus. 

Died, aged 86. John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians. He was an Englishman, of Cambridge 
University, and emigrated to Massadjusetis, devoting his life to the service of the Abo- 
rigines, 

The Bill for entirely subverting the Government of Masaachusetls passed the English Houses 
of Parliament. 

The American Provinces sign Articles of Umon and AUianoe. 

One bundled and forty Anerieans marching lo relieve the Pbst at the Ceduie, near Montraal, 
captured by the Indians, after great slaughter on both sides. 

Lafoyette made a masterly retreat from an intended surprise by the British at Barren Hill, 
Pennsylvania. 

Lord Comwaltis and the British army arrived at Petersburig, Virginia. 

U. 8. Frigate, Congress, captured British brig of War, Jean. 

Died, near Philadelphia, aged 65, General JoMithan Williams, a distinguished patriot. 

Died, St Psris, aged 77, General Gilbert Metier Lafayette. 

Died, at Bollofonte, Pa., aged 79, Andrew Gregg, M. C. from 1791 to 1813. 

Ferdinand do Soto, the discoverer of the Mississippi, died on its banks, and was buried be- 
neath its waters. 

Fort Dreadnought, at Silver Bloft, S. C. sunreudered to the Americans. 

Wreck of the American Ship, Margaret, on her passage from Naples. 15 saved in the long 
boot 96 lost. 

Born, near Warwick, R. I., Major General Nathaniel Greene, a eelebrated revolutionary 
officer. 

General Greene invested Fort Ninety.8ix, 8. C 

U. S. Frigate. Congress, captured British Brig of War, Diana. 

Shock of an Earthquake felt in the Eastern Slates. 

Died, aged 85, Hugh Williamson, Physician, Statesman, and Philosopher 

Great rise in the waters of the Kennebec river. 

James Cartier, the discoverer of the Si Lawrence, sailed Tiom France on his thiid voyage to 
the New World. 

The English Govemnent granted a new Charter to the Virginia aettlers, whloh entirely 
changed their Constitution. 

Spain concludes a Treaty with England, rssigning all ckims to the Amerioan Coloniea. 

Bom, at Lancaster, Pa. John Gibson, celebrated revolutionary oflicer. 

The British Stores at Sag Harbor, N. Y. destroyed by Col Meigs. 

Died, at Andover, Massachuseiu, by lightning, James Otis, a distinguished Amerioan Patriot 
aged 58. 

The Federal Constitution odopted by South Carolina, by a vole of 149 to 73, being the eighth 
state in succession. 

Died, aged 69, Isaac Van Wirt, one of the men who arrested Major Aadr^. 

Died, at Manchester, Vt. aged 55, Richard Skinner, at various times, member of Coogreai, 
Judze of Supreme Court, Chief Justice, and Governor of Vermont 

Died, at Rhinebeek, N. Y. aged 79, Edward Livingston, celebrated jurist and statesman. 

South Carolina erected into a separate Province. 

The Government of New England chonged. 

John Hancock elected president of Congrees. 

The British Government refused to ratify the treaty with the U. 8. made by Mr. Erskine. 

Pensacola taken possession of by General Jaekson. 

The Bill for removing the Indians to west of the Mississippi, passed the Hooae of Repreaenta- 

tives by a vote of 109 to 97. 
Died, at Philadelphia, aged 60, John Randolph, of Roanoke. 

Generals Howe, Clinton, and Bnrgoyne arrived at Boston from England, in the Cerberus. 

Congress resolved to engage the Indians in their service. 

Mutiny in two regiments of Washington's troops. The men returned to their doty at the 

persuasion of their officers. 
Federal Convention at Philadelphia for altering the Constitution of the U. 8. 

Skirmish between U. S. gun boats and British Frigate Maidstone, off New LondoD. 

The Ship, Boston, bumi at sea by a stroke of lightning. 
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Sis hiiDdred Pequod Indiam ilaia and bornt by the Mitlen in Connecticut. 

CoDgreai reaolved to ettaUith the Bank of North America, the fiist bank chartered in the 

United Slates. 
Died, aged 71. at Philadelphia, Anthony Beneiet, celebrated philanthropiat 
Cannonading between Porta Niagara and George. 
Dettractive Fire at Sag Harbor, N. Y. 

Died, at Colambia, S. C. aged 70, General Francia Preston, M. C. from '93 to '97. 
The Creek Indians defeated by Alabama troops at Tachlaluchie, near Colnmbus, Geoigia — 

400 killed, wounded, and captured. 
An English Fleet, under the patronage of Queen Elisabeth, sailed for America in aeaich of 

gold 
Peter Stoy vesant the last Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam, now New York, elected to 

his gobernalorial office. 
The British defeated at Hog and Noddle's Island, near Boston, with loss of 200 killed and 

wounded. 
The Briiish Poet at the Cedars, near Montreal, re^^ptured by Arnold, who thereby liberated 

. 500 American prisoners. 
Died, in a duel, in Georgia, aged 45, Button Gwinnett, one of the Signers of the Declarat i on 

of Independence. 
The Americans, under Lafayette, compelled by a superior British force, under Comwallls, 

to evacuate Richmond, Va. 
Grand Federal Procession in Cliarleston, S. C. 
Died, at Richmond, England, aged 76, Richard Penn, Governor of Pennsylvania before the 

Revolution. 
Fort George, U. C. surrendered to the Americans. 
War proclaimed in Boston against the Dutch. This was the first declaration of war in the 

BritiBh Colonies of North America. 
The French and Indians defeated at Fort Du Qoesne by the Americana, under WashingtoD. 
U. S. Frigate, Alliance, Captain Barry, captured British Sloops of War, Atalanta and 

TrepaMey. 
Born, in Smyrna, Delaware, Louis M'Lane, Statesman. 
The bones of the prisoners who died on board the English prison ships at New York, during 

the Revolutionary War, solemnly iiihumed in the Vault of the Wallabout. 
Fort Erie. U. C. surrendered to the Amencans. 
Action off Stoney Point. Lake Ontario, between the boats of the British Fleet and 19 Adm- 

rican bargesv with troops from Oswego. 12 of the latier were run on shore, and fell into 

the hands of the British. 
The Spanish Fort, Barrancas. Florida, occupied by American troops, under General Jackson,, 

the garrison being considered prisoners of war, bat were afterwards sent to Havanna. 
The Bowery Theatre, New York, burnt down. 
Died, at Litchfield, Conn, aged 80, Frederick Woloott, remarkable for having held important 

public offices for 45 years, during all fluctuations of party. 
Bom, in Hanover, Va. Patrick Heniy, the celebrated patriot. * 
General Burford and American troops surprised by Col. Tarllon at the Waxhaws, S. C. Great 

slaughter ensued. 
Died, at Brookline, Conn, aged 72, Major General Israel Putnam, the distinguished re vela- 

tionary General. 
The Briiith made a descent upon Sackett's Harbor, N. Y. and were repulsed with great 

loss. 
The British repulsed at Pongoteage Creek, Va. by the Acoomac militia. 
Fayetteville, N. C. almost wholly destroyed by fire. 
Columbus sailed from Spam on his third Voyage of Discovery. 
Mobile formed into a District by Proclamation of the President of the United States. 
Died, in Philadelphia, aged 81, William Ball, the first G. M. of the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
American privateer brig, Yankee, captured British brig of war, Thames, with cargo worth 

180,000 dollars. 
Two British Gun Boats, five barges, and 175 prisoners captured by the Americans at Sandy 

Creek, N. Y. 
Union between the three Colonies of Plymouth, Massachusetts, and Coimecticut 
Stoney Point, a fortified post on the Hudson, evacuated by the Americans, and possessed by 

the British. 
Great fire at Newburyport, Massachusetts. Upwards of two hundred and RSty honses de- 
stroyed. 
General Convention of Amity and Commerce between U. S. of America and Republic of 

Colombia, negotiated at Bogoii. 
Violent Tornado in Tennessee. Towns of Shelby ville and Charlotte almost entirely de- 
stroyed. Loss, 100,000 dollars. 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS : in FAMILIAR LETTERS TO HIS FRIKtNDS. By an American Gkntlcman. 

One Vo2if«ie,|)p. 320. Car«y an^ tlart. 

We have read thia book atientiyely, and with pleaaore ; and haying enjoyed penonal acquaintance with the 
aubjecta deacribed, can anawer for the general correctness of the author's delineations, and the truth of his 
▼ivacious remarks. Th« liveliness of the detaila and the originality of the style compelled our attention to 
the end of the volume, which is pretty positive proof that these " Sketches" are more than usually inter- 
eating. Mr. Sanderson, the author, is an obaervant traveller, not pleaaed with triflee, nor willingly annoyed ; 
he does not intrude an undigested lump of politico-economical remarks into a chapter on the French opem; 
nor does he construe an invitation to breakfiist into a national offence; he ei^oys the French vivacity without 
repudiating his country, and glories in the land of his birth without insulting the hospitality of his foreign 
friends. His '* Sketches'* are written in an easy, off-hand, familiar style, which oooaaionally startles us by its 
freedom and absence of deference to the conventional usages. Such a traveller reflects more credit upon his 
country than acores of snarling, factious demagoguea, who are for ever thrusting the su{jeriority of their native 
land and the perfectnes^ of its iiisiitntions into the throats of strangers, till the very name " stinks i* the noe* 
trils." To use his own words, ** I am never angry with foreigners for having any thing better than we have 
it ourselves ; nor do I take any merit to myself because the Missisaippi is two miles wide, or because the 
Niagara falls with such sublimity into Lake Ontario." 

Mr. Sanderson was in Peris at the time of the dispute respecting the pajrment of the indenniiy to the 
United States, when the President's Message was the general topic of discourse. He says, good homoredly 
enough, while describing a fete, given on the birth-day of Louis Philippe, 

I did not take off my hat, and shout with the rest, when, his majesty bowed, f was not quite sure whether 
the laws of nations would justify me in making a bow, until he has paid the " twenty-five millions." How- 
ever, I said, quietly to myself, ** vive U roi /" He is, tans ccmplimeyd, the most sensible head of a king that 
is in Europe; and I wish him, from the good will I bear the French naiion, to live out his time. — But I did 
not let the paltry sum of" twenty-five millions" interfere with the respect I owed her majesty's curtsey. 

The shoe blacks of Paris " take the shine out" of our humbler Samboes— ooiZa/ 

Let me introduce you to this shoe black. He has, as you see, a little box, a brush or two in it, and blacking, 
and fixture on top for a foot ; this is his fond de boutique, his stock in trade. He brushes off the mud to the 
soles of your feet, and shows you your own features in your boots for three sous. This one has just dissolved 
an ancient firm, and his advertisement, which he calls a " prospectus," standing here so prim upon a board, 
announces the event. The partnership is dissolved, but the whole '* personnel," he says, of the eatablishment 
remains with the present proprietor; and M. Badaraque, ex-partner, has also the honor to inform us that he 
has transported the " appareil de son etablissement," to the *' Place de la Bourse, une dee plus jolies locations 
de la ville." The '' Decrottear en chef," at the Palais Royal, and other places of fashion, has his assistants, 
and aerves a dozen or two of customers at a time. He has a shop furnished with cloth-covered benches in 
amphitheatre/ as at the Chamber of Deputies, with a long horizontal iron support for the foot, and pictures are 
hung around the walls. '* On dit, monsieur, que c'eH d'apret Teniert — celui, moneieur t c*e8t apree Vandyke,'* 
and ihere are newspapers and reviews; so that to polish a gentleman's boots and his understanding, are parts 
of the same process. 

The deacription of Taglioni, the illustrious daneeuse, is good. To use the author's words, applied to another 
artitle, " The description will seem bombast only to those who have not seen her, and to those who have, it 
vnll seem tame and inadequate." 

The opera last night was ■* Robert le Diable." There was the representation of a grave yard and a resur- 
reetioD; and the ghosts, at least two hundred, flocked out of the ground, in white fi^cks and silk stockings, 
and they squeaked and gibbered all over the stage. Then they asked one another out to danoe, and per- 
ftnMd the moat fashionable ballets of their oountry, certainly, in a manner very creditable to the other world. 
Aad while theae waltzed and quadriUed, another set were entertaining themselves with elegant and fashk>i^ 
able amusements, some were turning somersets upon a new grave; others playing at whist upon a tombstone, 
and othefs again were jumping the rope over a winding sheet ; when soddenly they all gave a screech and 
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fkttlked into their graves ; there wai a flutter through the hoose, the music aonooncing some great event, and 
at length, amidst a hurst of acclamations, Mademoiselle Taglioni stood upon the margin of the scene. She 
seemed to have alighted there from some other sphere. 

1 expected to be litile pleased with this lady, 1 had heard such frequent praises of her accomplishmenta, but 
was disappointed. IJer exceeding beauty surpasses the most excessive eulogy. Her dance is the whole 
rhetoric'of pantomime ; its movements, pauses, and attitudes, in their purest Attic simplicity, chastity and 
urbanity. She has a power over the feelings which you will be unwilling to concede to her ait. She will 
make your heart beat with joy; she will make you weep by the sole eloquence of her limbs. What inimitable 
grace! In all she attempts you will luve her, and best in that which she attempts last. If she stands still 
you will wish her a statue that she may »tand still always; or if she moves you will wibh her a wave of the 
sea that she may do nothing but that — " move etili. still so, and own no other function."— -To me she appeared 
last night to have fiiled up entirely Ihe illusion of the play — to have shuffled i^fflhis gross and clumsy huma- 
nity, and to belong to some airy and spinro'il world. 

The Oft of dressing, as I have read in die hJHtory of Holland end other places, has been carried oflen by 
the ladies to a blameabte excess of quantit) ; eo much f>o, that a great wit soid in his day, a woman was "the 
least part of herself." Taglimii's sins, it is true, do not lie on this side of the category; she produced laat 
evening nothing but herself— Mad cmoike lie Tagliuni in the abstract. Ovid would not have complained of her. 
Her lower limbs wore a light silk, imitating nature with undistinguishable nicety, and her boeom a thin ganae 
wkicR just relieved the eye, as you have seen a fine fleecy cloud hang upon the dasxling sun. But there ia 
no gentleman out of New England who would not have grieved to see her spoilt by villanoua mantua>makeis. 
She did not, moreover, exceed what the courtesy of nations has permitted, and what is necessary to the proper 
exhibition of her art. 

The boose and family 6f the Parisian executioner ar^ well described — and the stony of De Laly ii m 
•ecrediled fact. 

' I will now show you a bovtae in this street, (Roe des Mariis da Temple, No. 31,) a house that once seen 
will never depart from your memory. Its closed door and windows, as if no one lived there; its iron railing 
without entrance, and the interstices condemned with wood, in front; and the slii in the centre of the door 
to receive the correspondence of its horrible master, who sits within as a spider in its web, you will see all 
the rest of your life. It is the house of MoMiiKim de Paris. Oh, dear! and who is Monsieur de Paris? He 
is a civil magistrate, and belongs to the executive department. Mo one living is, perhaps, so great a tenor 
to evil doers as this Monsieur de Paris. *« Monsieur," you must recollect, has iu particular, and its general 
meanings. Monsieur, means any body; tin mon«ieur, is a gentleman of some breedmg and education; La 
mnivm de monsieur, is the family of the king's eldest son ; Munaiour de MeauXj means the Archbishop, ainl 
Monsieur de Paris, means the Hangman ! He is also called the " Executenr de la haute justice," or " £ze- 
euteur dc8liautesoeovre8,"8nd vulgarly, the Bourrtau, This is his Hotel. The name of the picsent incurabtnt 
ia Mr. Henry Sanson. His family consists of a son, a person of mild and gentle manners, who is now •eiYing 
hia apprenticeship to the business under his eminent parent; and two daughters. The elder about flOeen, is 
remarkable for beauty and accomplishment The father is rich ; his salary being, above that of the Preaident 
of the Koyal Court, and be has spared no expense in the education of the girls. They will be sumptuously 
endowed. 

The two ends of society are affected sometimes in nearly the same way. A princess, being obliged to 
■elect her husband from her own rank and religion, runs the hazard of a perpetual virginity; and Mademoiselle 
de Paris' experiences exactly the same inconvenience ; she can marry but a Hangman. There is no one of all 
Europe, who has performed the same eminent functions, as Mr. Henry Sanson, or to whom, without loss of 
dignity, he can ofier the hand of his fair daughter. Ye lords and gentlemen, if you think you have all the 
pride to yourselves, you are mistaken ; the hangman has his share like another man. 

Mr. Sanson has appropriated one or two rooms of this building to a Museum of ancient instruments, used 
in judicial torture— Luke's iron bed, Ravillac*8 boots, and such liko relics; and is quite a dilettanti in this 
department of science. We expect a course of gratuitous lectures, as at the " Mosee des Arts et Meiieis,*' 
when the season begins. Amongst other objects, you will see the sword with which was beheaded the 
Maiquis de Laly. I am going to tell you an anecdote 1 have read of this too famous execution, which ia cunowl 
About the year 1750, in the middle of tho night, three young men of the high class of nobility, after breakiof 
windows, and the heads of street passengers, and beating the guard, (which was the privilege of the higiwr 
dasses in those times,) strolling down the Faubourg St. Martin, laughing and talking, and well fuddled with 
Hmmpatgoe, arrived at the door of this house, 'lliey heard the sound of instrumenia, and music ao lively 
■eemed to indicate a hearty bourgeois dance. How fortunate! they oould now pass the night pleaoaniiy. 
One of tliem knocked, and a polite well-dressed perfon opened. A young lord oxpiaioed the motive of their 
visit, and was refused. *• Yom are wrong," said the nobleman, " we aro of tho court, and do you honor in 
sharing your amusements." " I am obliged nevertheless to refuse," replied the stranger: ''neither of yau 
know the person you are addressing, or you would be as anxious to withdraw, as now to be adBtited.'*-— 
" Excellent, upon honor! and who the devil are you?' ** The executioner of Paris." *'Ha, ha, ha! what 
you ? you the gentleman who breaks limbd, cuts off heaJs^ and tortures poor devils, so agreeably 7" •• Such 
indeed arc the duties of my ofllce ; I leave, however, the details you speak of, to my deputies, and it is only 
when a lord like either of you is subject to the penalties of the law, that I do execution on him with my own 
hands." The individual who held this dialogue with the executioner was the Marquis ^e Laly. Twenty 
years afler he died by the hands of this man, upon whose oflice he was now exercising his raillery. 



The description of the Morgue, or House of the Dead, is a befitting pendant to the above. 

Towarde the south and west of the island you will see a little building distinguished from its dingy neigh- 
bors by its gentility and freshness. It stands retired by the river side modesdy, giving a pictureaqne eppeuf^ 
•nee tothe whole prospect, end a relief to the giant raonumenta which I have juat deacribed. This baiJdJi« 
ia the Margi$e. If any gentleman, having bat his moa#y nt Fraaeali's— or his health and Mi HMMy Kw tt Hm 



pietty Floni*s— or if any melancholy straoger lodging in the Rue D'Eofer, abeent from hia native home and 
the aweet aflectioni of bis friends, should find life insupportable, (there are no disappointed lovea in thia 
eonntry,) be will lie in state neit momiog at the Moigue. Upon a Mack marble table he will he atretehed 
out, and his clothes bloody or wet. will be hung over him, and there he will be kept (except in August when 
he won't keep) for three whole days and as many nights ; and if do ono claims- him, why then the king of the 
French sells him for ten franca to the doctors ; and his clothes, after six months, belong to Francois, the 
ateward, who has them altered (or his dear little children, or aelis them for aeeond hand finery in the market 

The annual number of persons who commit suicide in all France, I have seen stated at two thousand. 
Thoae wiko eaae to the Moigue in 1822, were 360. la it not airange that the French eharaelar,-<o flexible and 
ixuiUul of retources in all circumstances of fortune, abould be subject to this excess T And that they should kill 
thenaselvee, too, for the most absurd and frivolous causes. — One, as I have read in the journals, from dingost 
at putting on his breeches in the cold winter mornings— and two lately (Ecousse and Lebrun) because a force 
Any had written did not succeed at the. play-house. The authors chose to incur the same penalty in the 
iMfaer wirU that vras inflieted on their Vaudeville in thia. And these Cafos of Utica aie brought here lo the 
Jioitne. The greater part are caught in the Seine, by a net atnstehed across the river at fit Cloud, i^- 
merly twenty-five francs were given for a man eaved,and twenty if dsownad; and the rogues eheated the 
government of its humanity by getting up a company, who saved each other time about by collusion. The 
■am is now reversed, so that they always allow one time, and oven asaist one a little sometimes, for the ad- 
•diUnml five iranca. The building, by the advance of civHiiation, has required, this season, to be repaired, 
and a new atery ia added. Multitudes, male and fenmle, are seen going in and out at «v#ry hoar of the day. 
¥oa can atop in on yeur ^vsay as you go to the. flower aBorket, which is juat opposite. There is a lady at Ibe 
bureau who attends, io her lather's absence, the sale and recognition of the corpses, and who plays the piaao 
and excels in several of the omamenial branches. 

She was crowned at the last distribution of priies, and is the daughter of the keeper, Mr. Perrin. He haa 
four other daughters, who also give the same promise of accomplishment Their morals do nor run the same 
risk as most other children's, of being spoilt by a bad intercourse from without Indeed they.aie so Utile used 
to associate abroad that, getting into a neighbor's the other day, they asked their playmates, running about 
timnigh the house, " Where does your papa keep hia dead people?" Innocent little creatures! Mr. Perrin 
ia a mux ef exeellont instruction himself, and entertains his yisiters with conversations literary and aeientifie, 
and he writes a fine'round text hand. When a new corpse emivot, he puta hiasarif at hia desk, and with ^a 
l^ceful flourish enters it on the book ; and when not claimed at the end of three days he writea down in 
German text, ** taconnu ;" if known, *' arnnur* The exhibition room is, since its enlargement, sufikient for the 
ordinary wants of society; but on emergencies, as on the *' three glorious days," and the like, they are obliged 
to accommodate a port of the corpses elsewhere. They have been seen strewed, on these occasions, over the 
garden ; and Mias Perrin has to take soom in her roemwAlas, that no aiate of life should beexempt from Hi 
miaerica ! Yea who think to haw propitiated fortune by the humility of yoor condition, oome hither ami 
contemplate Mr. Perrin. Only a few years ago, when quietly engaged in hia official duties, his own wifo 
came in with the other customers. He was struck with horror; and he went to his bureau and wrote down 



The next is on extract which we partimilarly reeommoDd to oor raaden. 

Gentlemen smoke now in Europe every where, but chew and spit no where. I have obearved that fte 
French Exchange, where several thousand persons daily congregate upon a white marble floor, is alwaya pure 
from the contanMnation of spitting. The French are, however, often dimgroeable, by spitting in their band- 
kerchiels. The best model, they say, in Huch matters, is an English gentleman. The ancient Persians were 
■till a better. An Engli«hman often gets into good, sometimes bad customs, from a pure^anti-gallic opposition; 
as Lord Burleigh turned out hia toes, because Sir Christoper Hatton turned his in. The Frenchman is hyper- 
bolical, and the Englishman not even emphatic; the one makes loud professions, the other none; the one 
apite in hia pocket and the other refuses to spit at all. However, there is no nee<l of national antipathies to 
diasuade mankind from chewing tobacco, which is certainly one of the most aggravated indeeeneies that 
human nature has been guilty oil How it abould exi&t where there are ladies, I do not oonceive, and leatt 
of ail do I conceive how it should exist in Philadelphia, the moat gynocratic of all cities. 

The volume is well printed, on good paper — although we felt much annoyed at the continual recnrrenee 
of literal errors in tho orthography of various proper and common names, the result df a blameable careleo- 
ness or ignorance in the printer's proof reader. Weber is spelt Webber ; we have minniea for minnowa^- 
£atler for Fanny &ler — piroiette for pirouette — marionnettea with one n ; beareau ibr bouneao ; edgagne for 
iaaogne, and even the codtney W is forced for the fiiat tinw to appear in French aociety. 

The following jdkes are too good to pass by : — 

A French gar^on told me, he knew a man's wants— if a gentlemanly eater — by the back of his neck. ** I . 
was puzzled," said he, ** the other day by an American — he wanted a glass of milk, just afler his soup." 



'* How do you spend your Sundays," said a Frenchman, condoling with another, " while in 
He replied, with a melanaholy look, ** Miontimix,j»pnnd» m e di e mt " 



V 



ENDLESS FUN. By Thohab Hood. One volume. Carey and Hart. 

In the February Number df the Gentleman's Magazine, we gave a long notice of Tus Enqubh Comc 
JLkkvajl, for 1838, withaome extmcts. '* Endlea Fun" is a reprint of the aame work; and we oanBOt five 

an axttt woid af j/moM to the .high .pan^ggnie tfaeia bertowed. 
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DAVID DVMFS; OE, THE BUDGET OF BLUNDERS. A Talk, bt Thomas Hatnxb Batltt. Om 

Vdume, pp. 20i, Carey and UarL 

KATE LESLIE. By Thomas Hatnis Batjlkt. 7Vo Vcltme$. Carey and Hart. 

HaynM Bayley is well known in the flowery paths of literature, and has not inaptly be«n termed " iIm 
batterfly of PamasBOs.*' He has supplied all the modem oompoaers of ballads, with an infinite variety of 
pretty verses for the eiercise of their abilities, and many of his pefites contain gems of poesy and pearls of price. 
He has also given the public some of the best comic songs of the day, but we believe that " David Dumps*' 
is the first prose volume issued with his auctorial prefizion. It is a jocose and lively description of the nu*- 
haps of a cockney gentleman, interspersed with some extraneous but amusing matter. Several very bad puns, 
and a few good ones are strewed about the pages ; but the blunders are amusing, and the cheerful, good- 
humored strain in which the work is penned, will necessarily make it popular. We can say nothing for the 
originality of any portion of the contents — the character of the old undertaker and the description of his pqr- 
suits, are but the transcript of a Mr. Raven in one of the popular talea of the day. The yacht voyage is better 
done in Hook's novel of Jack Brag ; the story of the mock duel of the actors was originally penned by the 
editor of this Magazine; and the hero's personal confusion with the celebrated Liston forms the subject of one 
of the stories in Cruikshank*s Comic Annual for 1835. 

** Kate Lcblik*' is a nov»I by the same author, of later date, and very superior merit We confidently 
recommend this tale to every domestic circle, as peculiarly adapted to family perusal The interest is well 
kept up; the characters lively and various; and a suflSciency of incident enlivens the detail of the plot, 
'Without injuring the efiect of the author's design. Kate Leslie is a charming personage ; but her scoundrel 
of a husband, who, by the way, is unnecessarily heartless, is treated with too much leniency. Guilt such as 
his deserves execration, not sympathy. 

There is a liitle episode introduced, which we have taken the liberty of copying ; the narrator is supposed 
to be describing the fair at Liege, and to have stopped before the booth or show of some itinerants, who an- 
nounce ao exhibition of gymnastic feats, to be performed by a modem Hercules, or Strong Man of the Fair« 

** Now this same ' Hkrculkb,* for so was he designated, professed to raise enormous weights. This part 
of his exhibition had no charms for me ; nor can I undersiand the enthusiasm with which people congregate 
to see a fellow-creature shorten his life. Under some circumstances, when, by taking prodigious leaps, unna- 
turally distorting his body, or walking up a single rope to a terrific height, he gives his audience a c&encs 
of seeing him kilUd on the fpot, the attraction becomes doubly great. But horrors have no charms for me, and 
I was tempted into the strong man's booth by the announcement that he would give a living representation 
of the most admired statues of antiquity. 

** I was late, and when I entered, the exhibiter was standing on a pedestal in the attitude of Apollo. I was 
surprised to see a youth, apparently scarce one and twenty, formed certainly in the mould oC a Hercules, but 
evidently too young to undertake with safety the astonishing feats of strength described in his agUM. Though 
wonderfully muscular, his limbs were graceful, his attitudes were free from vulgarity, and his costume, though 
necessarily adapted lo the na'ure of his exhibition, was perfectly delicate. His symmetrical arms and his Qne 
throat were bare. The expression of his handsome countenance betrayed disquietude and anxiety; but I rap- 
posed him merely anxious, as ic was the first day of the fair, to make a favorable impresskm on the very scanty 
assembly. This end seemed to be attained, for they were tumnltiious in their applause, especially when* 
having leA his pedestal, he commenced that part of his task which, though little to my taste, had been eagerly 
expected by them. 

** The poor boy, for he really looked little more, proceeded to realise all the promises made in his printed 
bills. Prodigious were the weighto he raised ; and some that it was utterly impossible for him to move from 
the earth, were placed upon him ; and though they did not crush him, his saflferings must have been acute^ 
and he bora them without flinching. Large and muscular though his frame appeared, his fair countenance 
was that of a stripling; light hair curled round his forehead, now bathed with the dews of over-exertion, and 
on his cheek there was .either the hectic of ill health, or a spot of rouge, ill put on to imitate youth's roses. 
In every pause there was a short dry cough, never to be mistaken by one who has heard that &tal signal by 
his own fireside : but he still proceeded with his task, though each new efifort was more difiicult and painAd 
than the last. 

" At length but one feat remained to be performed, but it required more exertion and enduraQce than all 
the rest. His legs were to be fastened to an upright pillar, and when his body was in a horizontal position* 
all the weights which he had raised singly were to be supported by him in one accumulated mass. 

- 1 hastily rose to leave the booth ; but just as the exhibiter was preparing himself for the eflbrt, a little boy 
ran to him on the stage and whispered something in his ear. The young man clasped his hands, kimed the 
child, and then looked wildly and wistfully on those aroti'nd him ; and when the person who had assisted hisi 
prepared to put the fastenings on his feet, he started back, and I heard him say, in a low voice, 

** ' No,'no, [ can do no more ! Therese— I must go to her ; she will die— she will die !' 

** His rough companion made some hssty answer; and he dien pressed his hands firmly on his forehead, and 
leaned against the side of the stage, apparently in a slate of exhaustion. 

" 1 would gladly have seen the curtain fall ; bat those who, like myself, had paid their money at the door* 
axpeeied to have their money's worth, and after a veiy brief pause, loud shouts were raised, and the laat net 
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of the eihtbiUoii demanded. I ni? the yoaoK eihibiter rotiee himwlf ivith an eflbrt, and, calling to hia 
amttant, he cried, 

** ■ Now— -qaick» quick, and let me go lo her !' 

" To me it appeared that tean were streaming from his eyes : I saw him prepare lor the trial, but I nw 
no more ; I leaned forward and oovered my eyea with my cloak. The applauding i honta or thoio near me 
proved that the eibibiler had mtiafied them ; but ere I again ventured to look up, the curtain had fallen. 

" 1 wai glad lo find myaelf in the open air again, and, turning from the glare and revelry of the still bmy 
fair, I walked along an almoet deserted street which led towards the ramparts. As I proceeded slowlf, 
thinking of the strained sinews of the poor follow whose exertions I had just painfully witnessed, two figures 
approached me, a man and a little child ; and though ihe figure of the former was closely enveloped in a dark 
mantle, I recogniaed the Hercules, and the boy who bad interrupted his performance. 

** * I don't know what is the matter with me, Frederick,' said he, faintly : * 1 am ill ; your bad news chilled 
mo to the heart.' 

«* ' I'm very sorry, papa,' replied the child : * was f naughty to come ?* 

** * Naughty !— no, deare^ boy; but we ought to be there, and— and— why is this ?— 1 cannot support my- 
self.' 

" ' Lean on me,' said the poor infant, who could scarcely have borne the weight of his father's hand. 

" ' Lot me amist yon,' said I, advancing ; ' you are ill, exhausted : you are wrong to do so much ; you will 
snfler for it.' 

" ' / sufiler !' replied the youth : * I care not for myself «-Bnt you are a stranger— an Englishman : I cannot 
•ipect yoM to assist a poor mountebank.' 

** * Lean upon me.' I replied ; and, unable to proceed without assistance, be leaned upon my shoulder. 

** * We proceeded for some time in silence ; but having reached a mean-looking house in an obscure street, 
he paused. 

** ■ This is my lodging,' said he^ ' I thank you — I am. better now ;' and relinquishing my support, he nearly 
fell to the earth. 

" ' Go in with Ihe child,' I answered ; ' but pray admit me when I return, for I will bring you something 
that will revive you.' 

" He made no answer, and I lefi them to seek for some restoratives ; and having procured what I wanted, 
I relumed, and finding the door open, I ventured to enter. 

" Upon a wretched bed, in one comer of the mean apartment, lay what once must have been a beautiful 
young woman. Pisease and want had wasted her to a mere skeleton, and death was written legibly in her anxious, 
meager countenance. On the floor, by the bed. lay on his face, the strong man of the fair : the sight of bis- 
poor wife (for such, notwithstanding his youth, she was.) fearfully changed since he went forth to exhibit 
himself for her sake, had entirely overcome htm, and, while tears streamed from his eyes, his muscular frame 
was shaken with the sobs of anguish. The little child sat on the ground by his father, weeping bitterly. 

'* The dying woman alone appeared sensible of my presence ; and, apologizing for my intrusion, I briefly 
explained how much I had been interested by the young man, and how anxious I was to be of use to him. 

"' Alas!' said she, * I fear no one can be of much use to him now;— I have ISaen his ruin, and my death 
will be death to him. He ia well bom, sir, and highly bred ;— i have made him what yon saw him this 
night. Fool that he is, to love me still !* 

** ' Compose yourself,' I replied, < all may yet be well.' 

'* ' All wugki be well, would he butaurvive me, and forget me ; but he will die— I know it— and wo shall 
bo buried in the same grave.' 

•* * Ton said he was well bom ; will not his relations aid you f ' 

'''You have never known misfortune, sir,' said she, bitterly; 'you would otherwise have known that 
wealthy relatives, instead of oidtii^ the unfortunate, are apt to turn over every leaf of his past life, to seek oat 
a reason why they ought to desert him, and to sanction their assertion that he merited his doom.' 
_ M < No one feels the truth of what you say more keenly than myselC May I ask his error f 

" ' A great one, sir, and one that, f own, deaerved punishment— but not the heartlem desertion which he 
1ms experienced. He loved me, sir, and I was poor and friendless. Not that his Une for me was his crimes- 
had it led to my seduction, his proud friends would scarce have blamed him ; but he married me— before he 
was 8eventeen,and when I was a mere child myaelf, he married me— and though they urged him to renounce 
a marriage which they said might be proved illegal, he never would desert me, and so all have deserted km! 

" ' And why the exhibition that I this day vritneased V 

"' TKAy/— because I was starving— dying— and I believe he ii now dying loOrPartly ftom the eflSirt, partly 
fiom the degradation !* 

"'Hushr I whispered; < he is quiet now — I think he is asleep^ Take some of this nourishment ;— nay, 
consider how important it is that when he wakes he should find you better." 

" Tbereae was struck with the truth of this, and took some of the rofreshment I offered her; but with my 
orasentvshe gave a large portion to the liltle child. 

" He ate eagerly for a moment; and then we saw him divide what she had given him, and lay the largest 
portion aside. 

" ' What are you about V said I, gently; ' cannot you eat it V 

"'Hush!' whispered the little follow, with tears in his eyes, and pointing to the Bleeping man: 'papa has 
had none, you know.' 

" We did not speak for some moments, for we were touched by the child's simple words. 

" ' How old is the boy?' I inquired at length. 

" ' Four years old. His poor faiher ia not yet two and twenty: he looks younger in face; and as for hia 
figmo, you must not judge of that— every muscle has now been unnaturally forced.' 

" ' Huah ! he awakes.' 

" And the Heronles bagan to move; and. sfowly and feebly raising himself from the ground, he sat up and 
looked wildly around him. 

" ' Something nice for papa,' cried the child ; and, running to him, it placed before him the little Ireaiura it 
hid saved. 
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** ' Fradvrick.'---Ah! I mnerober dow/ Mud be. ' Th enc e ri ie ia not— no, no, M-Hihe liveef ead beTMe 
and ruthed into her arms. 

" I knew that they had suffident eutienance for that night, end aoftty, and witbout ene ward ef ftdiea, I 
vaae and left the hoMe. 

"J ceiled the neit daj , and found Therete in a deep tleep, or father torpor* and her hwbaiid, who eat pale 
and neiionlew by ber tide, raited hit dinger lo his lip aa I entered. I took a seat aft eoaw disUnee fnin ibe 
bed, and silently watched the group— the dying woman, her distracted husband, and the liula bey, who, 
kneelini^ ai his lather's feet, held one of his Iniads, and bnried his ftce in his lep. 

** At length the yoang nan railed hie heed, and his eyes met mine. Slowly and h op e l eat l y be afaeok hia 
.biead, end, rising, walkeJ over to the pert of the room where I wes silting, followed by the child. 

" ' We need not fear disturbing her,' setd he ; « she will seen slumber in the greve, without a dfeem, wiffaMlt 
• aorrowr 

" ' Nay, hope for the best,* I replied, taking his hand 

*' ' Perhaps that u the best for Aer,' he cried : * bnt fi^r aw. and for tbia peer boy— Oh, what will become 
ofAtm." 

** * Alas ! I can do little/ was my answer. 

<« « You \ ■ yeit en^e a sfraafei^you have given us year sympaiii y what oonld we czpeet moret Beaidea, 
yea have no wealih V 

** * Indeed I have not.* 

«** Oh, I knew it ! Had you been rich, instaed ef pitying me, you would hove eeon ibnnd eat eeae early 
error, some past folly — any (king as an excuse for not relieving oa. Bat eba eiUI lives, and I «an attU eappart 
her.' 

«* * You will not attempt that painful exhibition to-nigbt: yon cannet cndme the fatigne; yanr hand now 
burns with fever.' 

'*' So^mueh the better: that fever will support me. Laekat theea limba that I was enee fvand irf— dieir 
Btrengih can not be gone ; and if I earn enough for her and the boy, what can I require! When themnetlaB 
ehrink, 'twill be tiaw fer me to think of food.' 

" ' Do stay at home, papa,' said the boy, ' I can't do like you; but I'll go and do my beet, if tt'e tofind 

" ' Poor boy!' cried his father, kissing him. 

«• « Oh, 1 sba'n't mind-^I like jaaspmg abovt.and 1*11 do.niy aery hetU' 

« We were interrupted by Tbenea, wfao, etarting fraai ber tnnee»like«lu«ber, nailed in her fanataand and 
Imr boy; -and, knowing that I ceokl do iR>.goad,and thnt my preaenne aMght be felt aa a leatnnt, I left the 
iDem withaat attwoiing her atientien. 



'< That night the lampa again beamed ftani the baalb ef the Hercnlee. The populace, affraefad by the 
fevorable report of the few who had witncmed hia eaertiena oo the preecding aventnf , now thronged the spece 
allotted for spectatoie,' and leaving hia poor Thenae mere feeble and esbansted than he bed ever yet seen iier, 
the strong roan, after kiming e^ain and again her eeld and colorleas lips, once more went forth to expoie 
himself to public wonder. His limba trriroMed end his temples throbbed whilst be again assumed the dram 
he was accustomed to wear; the very cfibrt of (listening bis sandals seeased too much for him; cold dnps 
stood upon his forehead, and the beating of his pulse seemed audible: but the heavy wetghle were placed 
before bun, and, hailed by ahouia and acclamations, the atrong man proceeded with hia task. 

• *«« **•«***• 

" Poor Frederick knelt weeping by the corpae of his mother; but the orphan boy was the only moniner: — 
in the same hour ihatTherese ceased to breathe, her husband fell dead upon the stage : the iron weighta rolled 
heavily from him to the feet of the speciaiois: for the elri«ng anan had brohen a blood-vessel." 



POPULAR MEDICINE/; or. FAMILY ADVfSBR; emnhtirg of OuOinen of AnaUmy, Phynoicgy, md Hy- 
giene, with smdi Hints en the Practice of Phync, Svrgery, and the DiseatM «/ IVomen and Childreyt, as may 
prove ueefttl in FamHies when regidar Physiniant cannot be procured. By RevnKll Coates, M. D., asnUtd 
by teveral Medical Friends, One volume, pp. 600. Carey, Lea, and Blancfaard. 

Without pretending to koow any thing more of surgery than -the most approved cure for a broken pate, or 
■ of the dispensation of medicine beyond the mixture of soda powders, and the swallowing of blue mass and 
colocynth to excite a lazy liver, we may speak loudly in favor of the work before us, which contains " the 
plain why and because*' of the science of body-healing, in all its varieties. Quacking with one's constitution 
is a reprehensible and dangerous aflair; and old *• Buchan's Domestic Medicine" has aent more well-physiehcd 
eelf-doctors te the grave than it has ever cnred. Bui Reynell Coates, in his title-page, amionnces his woik 
as ** a Companion and Guide for intelligent Principals of Manufactories, Plantations, and Boarding Schoola, 
Heads of Families, Masters of Vessels, Missionaries, or Travellers ; and a Useful Sketch for Y0U19 Men 
about commencing the Study of Medicine ;" and to these classes we warmly recommend the work, wbiah 
bears within itself the etrongeat evidence of its honesty and well-meaning. 

The portion devoted to the ** Outline of Anatomy," is furnished with a number of engraTed tfeaigns. Tht 
Treatise on Hygiene is in itselfa prize of considerable value ; it is written in popular language, and fumishea 
an incredible quantity of the most valuable information on a subject dear to every specimen of hnman nature^ 
the preaervation of health. We lequeat the notice of our leadara to the folfowing eztinels, wbiah give an 
honest specimen of the author's style, and impart a variety of facta worthy of obaervatien. 



■Smoking and chewing both act much more powerfully on the digestive functions, than takmg 'i , 

there are conaidenble differences in their mode of action. In smoking, tobacco acts UDcni a. much wider 
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anHmcB, though in a mildat naBMr. It ii impoMibie to avoid the freqiMDt iahaiatiM of tho fane* of the 
ooflUDoa cigar into th« lunge; tboeeof the pipe are etill more liable to enter the air peiaagce; and the hookah^ 
la expreesly intended for inhalation. The latter ioeirament diaplaya. ia the utraagett light, the extreme en^ 
ceptibility of the luuge to the action of vapors thus introduced, and the' rapidity with which the whole 
gyetem may be acted on through this route. The Hindoos commingle tpicea wiih their tobacco, and dilute it 
with oonaerves. and then inhale aniil the lungs are completely filled with smoke. Novices in the use of the 
hookah are often intoxicated in a few minutes by the practice. From this it follows that the influence of 
smoking is difftjsed more generally over the whole system, and that the stomach suffers indirectly. Smoking, 
by its action on the lungs, occasions obstinate t hi rat. and general debility. The former result leads to the 
employment of immoderate draughts of fluid, and the latter incites us to the uso^f stimulating food and driak: 
thus, dyspepsia and intemperance are the ordinary consequences of habitual smoking. Chew/ng, on iho con* 
trary, produces a more intense eflfect upon a smaller surface. Its action on the kindred senses of taste and 
imell is very powerful, and the stomach immediately sympathizes with the mouth^ The flow of saliva is aUo 
rendered unhealthy, and increased in quantity. If ejected from the mouth, the digestion suflers from the 
■baanceof the fluid in dissolving the food — an evil which cannot be prevented by subeiituting water, or 
stimulating liquors : iT it be swallowed, it enters the stomach combined with a virulent poison, which, 
however its eflects may be diminished by habit, can never be rendered innoxioiuu To prove how terribly 
deleterious is this article so commonly employed by our fellow citizens, it is only necessary to mention the 
fkct that death by vomiting has been known to follow the application of two leaves of moistened tobacco 
ID the wristB of a delicate patient! We sometimea employ inje€tk>ns of tobacco to produce general relaza- 
tion in certain aorgjeal accidents* but the remedy is so dahgeroua that it ia reoommended with extreme 
eaiitioo, and its preacription by any other than experienced men should be diseountenaoced by every om* 
who has a proper respect for human life; yet it is not unusually administered by quacka and ignoranl 
nurses, even to children ! 

Alcohol in Us pure stale is a rapid poison, which acts powerfully on the tissues with which it cornea in 
conlacL Taken into the stomach, it probably alters the texture of the mucous coat, and whether it can then 
be absorbed into the circulation has not been ascertained. All that is known is that it will occasion deslh. 

Alcakd diluted ia a slow poison, and like most other articles of the same clsas, may oecasionally prove useful 
in maintaining health or curing disease; but an habitual resort to any of the liquors containing this article, 
whether the quantity taken be large or small, invariably injures tfte health, theogh from the slownen of the 
spproacfa of its ill consequences, they frequently escape notice, and when perceived, are often attributed to 
crther caus<^ Diluted alcohol does not change the character of the sorfacee on which it is applied, as the 
ppure spirit doev; and it is therefore freely absorbed, and enters the circulation, extending its influence to every 
blood vessel in the body. Of course, as this fluid contains no nourishment, and ia altogether foreign to the 
Mood, it is speedily thrown off from the system with some of the secretions ; but it is a curious circumstance 
that very slight differences in the purity of alcoholic liquors occasion an unaccountable diversity in their 
eflbcla. Thus, alcohol diluted with pure water, brandy, gin, whisky, Ae., though alike in all respects except 
in the presence or absence of a little vegetable matter— which is sometimes so small in amount as to be scarcely 
appreciable by weight — produce impressions on the system of widely dissimilar character. For instance: — 
the alcohol, simply diluted, generally ads as a purgative, and is probably absorbed with diflicnlty, as its eflfecti 
no the brain are confined protiy much to a pleasurable sensation, evidently resulting from a simply nervous 
or sympathetic iropressk>n, like the first enlivening effect of Champagne. This peculiarity has induced ns to 
employ half an ounce of the pure alcohol diluted with a gill of water, as a mild laxative in certain cases of 
extreme debility, and although we would be fiir from warranting its use, by persons not of the profession, yet 
it might be proper to call the attention of medical men to the subject, as the spirit in this simple slate has 
never been employed in general practice. Gin, on the contrary, which can scarcely be distinguished from 
aimple diluted alephol, except by the presence of a mere trace of a volatile vegetable oil, is taken into the 
caroulatioQ with more rapidity than any other liquor, and is caat ont with equal speed: bat it does not act a* 
a purgative, except in a few rare instances, its chief operalioii being on the kidneys, which it stimulatee to aa 
increased flow of urine. The intoxication resulting from gin, is therefore prompt, but evanescent. 

The diuretic properties of gin give this liquor a preference over all other spirituous liquon in certain casea 
of dropeical effusion. 

Whiekey, which can scarcely be distinguished from gin by its chemical properties, diflSirB from it in producing * 
• mora peimaneni effect, and in provoking mora frae penpiration. It also acta stsongly on the kidneys. When 
taken hot and mixed with molasMS and some other articlea. as is oAeo done by direetion of elderly ladies wha 
are fond of domestic medical practice* its diaphoretio powera may sometimea prove highly aerviceable al 
particular moments in the progress of catarrh, and even in some casea of intermittent lever, before the coming 
OB of the chiU; but it is a dangereua remedyrand under popular guidance, probably deatieya more thai it 
felieveil 

Brandy, as it is commonly employed, is colored with a considerable amount of vegetable matter, and it ia ' 
probably owing tor this oircomsianGe that it acts so diflbrently, in some reapeds, from the liquon already 
CBiimefated. It has a tendency in most persona, ar«d under most ciroumataaces, rather to check than to pro* 
note penpiratien, and sometimes even restraioa the accretion of urine ! As it readily en ten the circolatioo* 
and is tiirowa off from it with difficulty, its eflects are much more permanent than those of other liquors^ 
partieularly on the nervous system ; and for this reason it is one of the most unwholesome products of the 
atill for the inhabitanisof cold or temperate climatea. and in dry situations : but. like most other noxious agents, 
it has its useful applicationa: — it js the beat of the diffusible stimulants, where such stimulants are poaitlvely 
demanded ginong the old reeidenia in swampy dialricta within the tropics. Fortunately, the regular altematioa 
of the seasons in other regions prevents that constant exhaustion from perspiration and the undue rapidity of 
all the vital actions which characterize life in equatorial countries; and our remarks upon the use of brandy 
cannot, therefore, be quoted in defence of its abuse. If braady, or any other alcoholic liquor be freely em- 
ployed by the unacclimated, in climates like that of Bengal, Batavia, itc., the danger of almost immediate 

* The East Indian pip^ 
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detth 1i reodcred eitremely great, to machio that it hai been nid that more tban'one^ialf of all the foreignen 
aettUog in Calciltta and ita vicinity die before the expiration of the fint year, and chiefly in conBeqoence of 
indiicretion in employing atimnlant drinka, which the coatom of the country continually placei before thenn ! 



UNCLE HORACE. By Mas. 8. C. Hali. In tew voUmtf. Carey and Hart 

Among the numerooi and talented bevy of female writen that gracea the present age, we rank Mra Hall 
aa one ef oar especial favorites. There is a life-like reality in her plots, which attracts the attention and in- 
sures the interest of her readers ; her cbaraciers are human beings, and demand our sympathies in their be- 
half; we ar'b not asked to drop a tear upon the bier of some supernatural heroine, whoae feats prove her 
qoalificaiions for a cell in a lunatic asylum ; ner are we required to pity the suflerings of some half-brigand 
balf-minslrel vagabond, who ought to be consigned to the care of the police. Mra. Hall deals in natural spe- 
cimens, and we have never risen from a perusal of any portion of her writings, and we have read ihem all, 
and frequently, without feeling ** a wiser and a betteiitman." Every emanation from her prolific pen haa 
aome broad principle to elucidate, and well and clearly are the moral trutha expounded in the pagea of the 
work before us. Uncle Horace is a strange and apparently ineiplicable item in the rank and file of human 
numeration ; he is a man of anomalies — ^harsh, churlish, and repulsively cold iq the common habitudea of 
life ; but the valuable metal may be found in the darkest and most secret mine, and Uncle Horace atanda 
forth ** the nobleat work of God." We have carefully read every line of the two volumes before us with 
considerable satisfaction, and guarantee that our friends will find them worthy of their immediate attentkm. 

The following extract la a capital bit of** Life.** 

** Poor La Volanto — you remember him, poor fellow ! What a delicate, sensitive creatnre he waa ; the 
pink, the perfection of good society. He played the guitar better than you. Count, and patronized every new 
perfume, and new coat in Fuw—tkai deserved patronage— -for three seasons. The tailors knew hia value-— 
one in particular, when he heard of La Volanie's difiicullies, oflered him five hundred franca a week, if he 
would only invent, appear, and cut out collars and lappela in bis establishment. La Volante felt the inauk 
bitterly, and ordered his valet to get the porter to kick the fellow out. Of course he could not do it himseli; 
nor suffer hi* valet to kick a tailor; but it preyed upon him The idea of his distreaMa getting about that 
way — he had no hope either, hia memory was gone, and he lost at play repeatedly, without remembering 
what he lost." 

*' Or what he won ?** inquired the Count. 

*■ Hia luck had completely turned," replied the other; "and his friends he fancied looked cool on him : but 
that waa a mistake, /or he gave Ihe motl brilliant suppera to the last. He resolved at once, then, to cut abort 
hia misfortunes, by cutting hia throat ; his taste waa so exquisite — he put on his black velvet dressing-gowo» 
and covered hia dresaing-table with black, that no spots might appear, to offend the eyes of those who entered. 
When all was arnnged, he placed a black marble basin bei«eaih hia chin, and the raaor even which he uaed 
had an ebony handle. Tou see how careful he waa of the delicacy of hia frienda— it waa beautifully ana- 
Daged : now it would have been impossible for him to have made ao proper an arrangement, had he laad 
pistols : pistols are butchering afibirs, believe me." 

The following linea depict our feelinga moat accurately, upon a simple, but important point We ahare in 
Mra. HaH'a objection to the faehionaUe terms of mama, ita diminutive ma, or the Freneh naman ; and 
eameatly entreat every young mother to rear her offipring in the practice of the hallowed word, the remaaar 
brance of which 

"Bringa all the mother in our eyes." 

Mary, bleasing Harry for his consideration, threw herself on her knees, by her mother's aide. She folded 
her arma round her neck, and as she drew her head tovrards her, kissed off the teara which were pouring fraaa 
her eyea ; as she looked up to her face, she shuddered at the deep calm expression of settled aorraw whidk 
covered her features as with a pall. 

<* Mother, dearest mother!" she exclaimed. *• Oh, tell me — fell me what it ia that baa ao changed yon ! tell 
me— oh, do tell me! — it is Mary — ^yourown Mary that asks you. Mother! am I not worthy to be your 
friend ?" 

Is there in the whole world one who comprehends not the magio of that word ** mother !" Ita aoond — ^ita 
aaRNsiations — its melody— its powerful, natural music! How ii steals into the heart!— in it are centred all 
the aflfections of our youth ; and when are they so well worth having as l)efore the world haa taught them ita 
aelfiahness — its coldness — the pracrised evil of its false wisdon| ? It ia a beautiful word — mother! It aeema 
as though the sound wsi born of Nature. No child under the influence of excitement exclaims ** Mamma !** 
— ^it has an artificial echo ; but ** mother" — oh, blesseil word ! how does it recall the age of helplesaneas, when 
a mother watched the days of childhood — when a mother taught the day a of youth-— when a mother eoen- 
aelled the daya of matured exiatence— when a mother blenda the character of a friend and a oompanion witk 
the devoted tenderness of— of ^hat-— a mother! the word haa no compannn. 

The annexed tribute to Mrs. Hemana ia afibciing, and honorably just— 

Some lines of flouihey's were prefixed to one of the ** flonga of a Guardian Spirit," that faraetlie d the 
boly perfume in which all things bhS wiote were ateeped; Mary pondered o*er Ihe page, and blcased Ihe poet 
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Let Of, loo» psDM to Men her memory, thong h the » gone from among ui» to be no more eeen, no mora 
'kanid!— Oone» in the prime of womanhood, to the grtve— the cold, damp, narrow grave i— gone ibr erer 
from a world that hardly valued her as the dcaerved! Her harp hanga upon the willows! — her voioe ia 
ailent! — her pen is dry! No longer will ihe tooch the occnrrencea of liie with a " golden finger," and tiaiMi- 
muie them into poetry. Her mind was one ^nat imagination ; her heart, the temple of tendemeaa. She was 
of all others the poet of the aflections ; not of the gross and senanal feelings which are ao called, but of tho 
nflactions (hat are breathed by the Creator into our sonis! 1 cannot think of her life, her death, withoat 
heavy and settled grief. Many a page of her Lyrica was marked by Mary's tears; and well it was that bar 
naturally pure taste directed her to such a holy fountain of enjoyment. 



ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES; with HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION, IMPROVEMENT, ANB 
DISPLAY OF FEMALE BEAUTY. One voUtme^pp. 324. Carey, Lea. and Blanchard. 

We opened this little volume with fear and trembling, for we imagined that we were about to peruse tho 
secrets of the grand arcana of feminine magic ; that we, were on the point of being made intimate with the 
guiding rules of the sweet enslavers — of ascertaining the moral strength of the rivets with which the lovely 
sex enchain mankind. But we were disappointed, and we rpjoice thereat ; a revelation of the enemy's 
strength would dismay our bachelor frienda, and establish the too-potent domain of the petticoat upon a firmer 



We ooold write a long chapter upon this little book ; and it ia well for the author and his clients that we 
have not a sufliciency of room for the desired amplification of our remarks. We will not speak of his pre- 
sumption in treating a subject of such importance aMhe display of female beauty in the limits of a paltry 
addendum or appendix to a tiny volume upon eiiqaette, which, by the way, has no connexion with female 
beauty, and is to be looked upon as a social corse • withering miasm, congenial to Ihe foul-air, swamp-bred 
jack o' lanterns of genied society, but baneful to the healthy well-being of our state ; nor will we touch upoo 
the poaitive and not-to-be-controverted impropriety of a male author's dissertation on corsets and recipes for 
waahea, pomades, unctions, salves, and powders. By the amompUon of the regal plural, we aurmise thtt 
author to be of the -masculine gender, and fancy, moreover, that he has borrowed largely from aome Engliah 
wwk bearing upon the same poinis ; in his description of the various dances, he has enumerated a variety 
of saltatory exercises in which our American darlings never indulge. The English Conirt Dante, the Scotch 
Reel, the Fandango, and the Bolero, or, as our author spells it, the BuUero, which he describes as a Spanish 
importation, and venturea to proscribe its use. Will any of our readen say that they ever beheld an Ame* 
rican l^y indulging in an exhibition described in the following extract f— 

The fondango, though gmceful in its own country — ^because danced, from custom, with as reserved a mind 
as our maidens would make a curtsey— is, nevertheless, when af tempted here, too great a display of the person 
for any modest American woman to venture. It is a so2o/ Imagine what must be the aHumnoe of the yoong 
woman, who, unaccustomed by the habits of her country to sueh singular exhibitions of herself, ooold get np 
in a room full of company, and, with an unblushing fooe, go through all the evolutions, postures, and vaoltinga 
of the Spanish fandango f Ceruinly, there are few discreet men in our country who would say, ** such a 
1 1 should like for my wife !'* 



At the end of this unnecessary piece of advice, the author wisely observes *' that when propoaing to dance, 
kng trains are inconvenient, and vory short pettiooati are inelegant" He observes also, in the introduction, 
that ** a lady cannot shake ofifan improper acqoaintanoe with the same facility as a gentleman can do." If he 
will announce himself as the author of this work on Ladiea' Etiquette, he will reoeive many a catting proof to 
the contrary. The annexed passage is sublimely enlightening*- 

In descending a staircase, we should give the side next the wall to the lady whom we accompany; we 
commonly present to her the right arm, provided, however, that neoemity does not oblige us, in order to avoid 
placing her next the balustrade, to offer the leO. 

We are told that it is not correct for a lady to inquire about a gentlesnan's health, imless he i§ eery tS or 
eery aged. Then, when a fair creature puts the common-place interrogation, by way of omimencing a chat 
as usual, we are lo imsgine that we are looking very sick or particularly venemble. *<The custom of ladies 
cortseying in the street is now perfectly obsolete, except among a few antiquities, who use hoops." Ah, ha! 
hoops in the nineteenth century, and in the United Slates, too, where the formalities of court dresses, gala 
suits, and drawing-room days are unknown, to say nothing about wearing hoops in the streets— verily, we reed 
and learn. " When a lady sports a hoop, she is entitled lo a curtsey." When we meet a lady in a hoop in 
Chestnut street, we promise to make her a rnrtsey down to the ground. 

" In pablic balls, a gentleman oflen his partner refrashmenls, which she very seldom aeeepts-— bat in private 
parties, eveiy one helps themselves." Gentle reader! at the next private party whereto yon are mvitod, if 
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your pretty partmr, after a vet of five quadriUei» a Itn^ walti, or a ialigauig gallape, <iiotild uipeitiiMntiy 
refiieet a glen of lemfloade» teil her to fetch it herself. If the etarei, withdraw from your pocket tho work 
oil lAti^ueite for Ladiee, turn to page 73, and convict her of ignorance of the hienseanee of good society. 

** If you give a ball, dance in it rarely." This word has two meanings, and from its location, the simple 
parvenue, for whom this work is eiprefsly written, cannot tell whether she is to dance unfreqoenily, or with 
rare and graceful motion, charm the admiring crowd." ** fionneto, with, a snout as long as an elephant's pn- 
basda, or a margin as bioad as a bnahel raeasare," are articles of fashion elegantly described^and the recom* 
mendation of while or French brandy, mixed with rose water, as liquor to be used by young ladies in their 
daily ablutions, is an insult to the sex, fraught with direful import to the clearness of their complexions. ' 

The great etiquette dispenser affirms thai a supper is not the genteel thing at a aoitie. Does be know the 
meaning of the word f was he ever in France ? did he ever read the Pickwick Papers, wherein a toirke is 
deseribed by a fboirasn " to consist of a boiled leg of mnttoe." An invitation to a sotr^, means that yon are 
expected to give op the evening to your host, and our Gallie friends do not send you homo without the peiii 
80uper, or, at least, some means*of aflbrding you a chance of doing the co?2a 'toner .with eflecL 

Having freely given our opinions, currente calamo, upon the objectionable points of the little work before 
ufl, it is but honest that we should say that ii has many points of intrinsic value, which, in fact, make ue 
grieve at the several ridiculous siatemento we have adduced. The chapter on *' Dignity and Familiarity of 
Deportment" is an excellent one, and desezves the attanlion of the fair. We also most cordially reoommend 
the article on " Marriage ;*' and« although we are fated to oontiol the destinies of a Gentlenan^'s Msgaane^ 
yet we know that thousands of bright and beauteous eyes glance over our psges, and we earnestly but re- 
spectfully entreat the charmen to con the few rules we have herewith extracte<K-and we seriously advioe 
all husbands, brothers, lovers, and cousins, tor watch a gokien opportunity with their respective wives, aisteni, 
sweethearts, and uncles' daughters, and, eatching the daiUnp in an amiable and attentive mood, quietly to 
read them the quoted passages. Do not insult them by indulging in any dictatorial remarks — ^let the glaiioiB 
tmlha sink deep into their minds, unmixed with baser luM^er, and end your lesson with a honied kia. 

In the presence of your husband, you ought never to do those things which carry with them a disagreeable 
idea^ nor perform those duties of the toilet, which, before any one but yourself, oflend decency and deanlinessi 

One ought never to peratit disorder in her husband's wardrobe, under the escuse that he is josi up^ oral 
his own houses 

To dress with neatness and elegant simplicity, is important, even at home. 

The conversation at home cannut always be elegant, and sustained in the same manner that it is in society; 
itwrould indeed be superlatively ridiculous, that it should not have interruption, or relaxation; but it dKNild 
be free from all impoliteness and indelicacy. 

Tf at any time the society of your huabaod eausss yon emwt, you ought neither to say so^ nor give any 
suspicion of the cause, by abruptly changing the conversation. 

In all discussions you should watch yourself attentively, lest domestic familiarity raise itself by degrees to 
the pitch of a quarrel. 

To eniertaia with a politeness pavticalarly afiaetienate, the friends of the person with whom yen aee 
conneeted by marriage; to respeet inviolably the letleis which he writes or receives; to avoid prying kite 
the seerelB which he conceels from you ; never to act contrary to his inclinations, unless they are w^ 
rioos to himaelf, and even in this case not to oppose him, but to endeavor to check them with address aad 
kindness; to beware of confiding to strengem, or to doaaestics, the little vexations which he causes you; to 
dread like poison marks of contempt, coldness, snspicioo, or reproaches; to apologize promptly, and in an 
affectionate manner, if you have allowed yourself to run into any ill-humor; to receive his counsels with 
attention, and to execute them as quickly as possible; — these are the obligations of propriety and love, by 
which married persons of gentleness bind themselves. 

There is a still more rigorous duty for new-nmrried persons; they must abstain in public from every maik 
of sdsction too eonapieuoos^ and every eielusive attSMBtioa. 

Married persons who, in socie^, place themselves oontinoally near each other, and who coavene aid 
dance together, do not escape the ridicule to which their feelings blind them. 

In society we ought, above every thing, to avoid being personal ; for a husband or a wife it another self; 
and wis must forget that self. 



THE STATE PRISONER ; a Tale of the French "Rcqenot. 7Vm> Vdumeg. Br Ma&ia Louda Botlb. 

Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 

A good story, well written, with a sufficient quantity of mystery to excite the attention of the reader; a 
a dash of history gives a cast to the plot, and the characteristics of the dramatis persone are vividly defined. 
The death of De Brissac is exceedingly well written, and the Baronne Mirabel may rank with the felicitous 
creations of Shakspeare or Scott. We trust that Miss or Mrs. Boyle, for we are unacquainted with the lady's 
state, will exparience a reception from the reading public that will induce her again to plume her pen in the 
plaasaat path she has now so gicacefally entered. 
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MY FIRST SCHOOL-KEEPING 



BT C. PHrCKIfKT HOKTON. 



Om ow of oor lainira wHmomMm, mtr the doee of 
the first term of the Jonior year, I had enaeoDced nif- 
aaif in my eaay chair, betee a good, sabettDtitl fire 
ia my toon. No. ^, Uidvenity Hall, with Elia in 
haod, finnly espeotiag to enjoy a few boiiri of plea- 
ant ralaxatieii fiom the tevere ■todiee of the colle- 
giate oomae. I bad, aecoidingly, raised my pedals 
Vjfom the chimney piece— the oHum withovt the dig- 
ii f>fl » a habit peculiar to siiideiitB, and barely opened 
the delightful vehuie, when I heard a lood rap at 
my deor. That it was not the aigna] of a fellow sto- 
1 1 well knew, for it was a universal custom with 
, after knocking, to bolt atnis eenmonie into your 
One rap, for mere decency's sake, and the 
door woald fly open qaicker, if possible, than if the 
edict of an Ali Baba had gone forth. Students are 
mseersaoonlewB dogo, and what ** can't be cured must 
be endared." I bade the eppMcant " ebme in," when 
an elderly, well-dressed farmer, apparently near sixty 
yearn of age, addrsssed me thus :— 

''Mr. Morton,! 'spose." 

** That is my name, air," I replied. " Thke a oeati 
■ir. Cold weather, this." 

''Raly cold," said he, ''bat your room's 'masng 
comfi>rtable." 

" Yes, sir, we like to make oorselTes as oomforta- 
hlamimaybe. Ea^ fellowa hem." 

<«Tfaey tell'd me you waM to kee|» school awhile 



•* I doi mr. My home is so fitf disloBt that I coo- 
okided aol to ratnm daring the neit vacation." 

«• Wettr then, I rather gocm yo« and I can strilw 
up* bargain. I'm the school a^snt in district Na 
sixlean» ever in ft ■ , 'long sUe of the tef— say three 
nulm fiem here." 

««Thr«e miloot I shoaU like that, as I eould oeoa- 
■onali^ oeme ta Umm withont iaAmgingiipeD sehoel- 
homw. What eompsmmtkm are yen afuthorised to 



' F^mrteea doUam a month and fomod?' 

* Very imr CMnpiiamibm, bot oan't yen gH e a Hltlia 

■•r 



« No, I can't The district didn't raise only enough 
lor two months* sdMoling, and if I should pay more, 
the other bills could not be paid." 

<* Well, sir, if yon do not wish lor my services for 
a longer term than two months, I'll go for that sttm. 
Bat v9faere am I to board f ' 

** Oh, I've agreed to keep you, though 'tis something 
of a vralk to school, but I reckon it won't hurt you. 
Such aedenHerary men need exercise. There vras 
Jacob Bunker, that lives right off agin the echooK 
house, that wanted to board *<the master." He 
egreed to keep hhn for fonr-end-six-pence a week, all 
found ; but some of us rather considered he didnt 
live- none of the best, and they struck up a bargain 
with me. I'll try to do ooosiderable well by you." 

** No donbt of it, sir. I presuaM yon live well at 
your house. Wiien shall I go over to S ?" 

*• Oh, I'll cosM afler you next SMniday, if yon wKf 
so, and take yOU over in my sleigh." 

" Thank yon, sir. I'll eadeavor to be ready at that 
time." 

Upon this he arose to depart After buttoning up 
hie coat, and tying hie red ** comforter" about his neck, 
he bade me a " good day," and retired. 

-'I aift getting to be of soiae co ns eq nea ee , " thought 
I. *« A country pedagegoe! Why the name is ex* 
citing. How confounded oonfoitable I shall Ad 
with the title of ' the master,' clodied with a litfle 
* brief authority,' and teaching the 'yoang idea how 
to shoot.** Then, too, the deforenee that must neces- 
sarily be paid to me, the ' bows,' etc. Cspiialf <Glo* 
ry enough to have served' in sneh a eapecity." 

These, and similar exhilirating ideas, poswd in m> 
pid suecessiott through my mind, after the good man's 
depaftvre. Nothing was said in relation to my ability 
to diwharge the important funetions of the stntiOB. 
On reflection, I recollected that it was n oce s nai y to 
pam tifongfa the ordeal oi an exanrination by the Su- 
poviniendin^ School Gbmnrittee. l^at prticem, how* 
ever, had no lenere former as, in former days^ vriMT 
lloofced ft»wwitwf*aslnMlerdiMit,tothe* 
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Foster, and I muit needs gratify my vanity, by in- 
Ibiming him of the engagement into which I had 
jost entered. 

«*Bob, I'm engaged to keep sehool a oouple of 
months over in 8 , Bay District." 

« You don't!" 

•* Bat I <io, though, and am oflT on Saturday, wind, 
weather, and the Faculty permiuing." 

" How much are you to have per month V* 

^Fourteen dollars and found." 

•* Fourteen dollars ! Why, I wouldn't keep that 
school for forty dollars a month. Sam Lincoln kept 
it last winter, and the boys drove him out of school. 
He didn't keep but a fortnight." 

" But 3roa are jesting." 

" Upon my honor I am not" 

« Well, if I have made a bad baigain, I must take 
it * for better for worse.' " 

"It will be the worst bargain yon ever made. 
Why, there was an hundred and twenty in the school 
last winter, and what would you do, if the rascals 
should rebel r 

" I'd give them a warm reception. I'd cool their 
afifections if they wouldn't obey my orders !" 

" You can't go it Send word to the agent that you 
have been unexpectedly called home, and must de- 
cline the fulfilment of the engagement That's my 
advice to you." 

" No, Bob, I must not deceive, to avoid an honora- 
ble engagement. I'll try ,* and if I cannot succeed in 
managing them, I will give up." 

Here our conversation was suspended, the evening 
bell having announced the hour for the closing ser- 
vices of the day. 



Saturday came, and Mr. Lowell the agent came, 
too. Having, in the meantime, obtained leave of ab- 
sence for the remainder of the term, I had made 
every necessaiy arrangement for my departure. My 
trunk was placed in the sleigh, and I stepped in, bu- 
rying my feet in the clean straw, and drawing up 
tmd about me the thick, homespun, chocked blanket — 
a substitute for the bufiilo robe of your city dons. 
After we had gone beyond the compact part of the 
town, Dobbin struck into a brisk canter, and in a half 
hour's time we reached the place of our destinatioa 
The first sound that greeted my ear was a juvenile 
shout issuing from behind the great wood-pile that 
lay at the farmer's door, prodaimiog in a tone of joy, 
» The master's come." In a momeut, a chubby-cheek- 
ed little fellow made his appearance, who proved to 
be the agent's grandson, by whom he was thus ad* 
dreaed:— * 
*' Come, Sammy, and carry in the msster's trunk." 
** So, I will, grand'ther," and suiting the action to 
the word, h6 laid seige to it, and carriecT it into the 



L 



The agent's house was one of those neat, snog, yel- 
low-painted habitations, so frequently seen in the 
country towns of. New England, with its laige barn 
and extensive out-buildings> in near proximity. Every 
thiBg around it seemed to betpken thrift and fru- 



gality. On entering the house, I was ushered into 
the " best room," where a capital fire had been made 
for my reception. Disburthening myself of my outer gar- 
ments, I seated myself by the fire with the old gentle- 
man, and entered into quite an agreeable confab with 
him on the ** generality of things in general," and more 
particularly upon assuming the arduous task of a pe- 
dagogue. Not a little insight did I get into the cha- 
racters of the heads of the families composing the 
district, a large portion of whom, from the natore of 
their avocations, might well be called " iarmepfiaher- 
men," being a sort of amphibious race, whose time 
was alternately spent upon sea and land. There were, 
to be sure, many men, like mine host, wha devoted 
themselves.exclu8ively to the tilling of the soil, and 
t>y industry and hard labor, bad made themselves in- 
dependent The other class were Ihoee who might be 
said to" live from hand to mouth," taking <* no thought 
for the morrow.^ After this exposition of the stalb of 
the society, I was not at all surprised at Sam liaoohi's 
failure, for I had had some previous opportunity of 
becoming convemnt with that half-civilized portion 
of the community. 

Mr. Lowell informed me that the Soperintendiog 
School Committee would be ready to examine me at 
the residence of Jacob Bunker, Esqwre, ** as the law 
directB," at two o'clock in the afkerrnxm. He re- 
marked that the said Bunker was "a masterly 
big-feeling man," and made preleiuians of posieai- 
ing considerable knowledge. It appeared that he 
had been commissioned but a short time previoai^ 
to act as a " Justice of the Peace," a sort of cattle, ss 
some one remarked, which the Governor and Coimcil 
turned out at five dollars a head. I found, fiom our 
conversation, that it would not answer to questioD Js- 
oob's high pretensions either by word or deed. Mine 
host observed that it was *' best to let him have hii 
own way, and humor him a little. The other com* 
mittee-men," said he, " are sensible sort of fblki, sod 
let Jake do about as he has a mind to." 

" I see how I must mamige," I replied ; " I'll fistter 
him to his heart's content, and make him believe that 
he rteally is a hair finer than his neighbors." 

Here we were interrupted by the a|^)earance of 
Mrs. Lowell, who observed that she « hoped I was 
well," and invited us to partake oi dinner, which was 
then ready. I was escorted into the kifoben, where 
a table was laden with all the luxuries of the fsm. 
A roaring fire blazed upon the hearth of a fire-plaoe, 
which might have accommodated a moderate-sised 
family in either comer. The abundance of good 
things under which the table literally groaned, re- 
minded me of the remark of a New England pe- 
dagogue, who intimated that one important qoolifics- 
tion of a country preceptor, was his ability *• to denO' 
lish any given quantity of provisions." At sny lats, 
he was convinced in his own mind, that in one town 
where his lot was cast, they must have *' estimated a 
man's intellectuals by the eapacitar of his bread-hss- 
ket!" I imagine that if the cotftmittee, who wei« 
about to make an estimate of ra^ qualificajioDS» hw 
adopted this principle in ooming to a deeifloo, sod 
had witneased my dexterity on nbiM oocarioo, AV 
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would have been onanimooB in thaopmioti that I waf 
fuMy qualified fiv the nudertakiog. I ate bountifully, 
«veii unio almoet expiBriancmg what an old nuuip 
himielf a great devourer ^ food, tenned a " pleannt 
pain,'' though mine hosten suggested that she ** was 
afeaid I hadn't made a dinner/' 

In this oonnectioD, it may not be amiss to adTert to 
die matter of*** boarding t^e master" of a New Eng- 
land country school. There hare been three modes, 
or •* three enm," as I might properly say, of boarding. 
One mode, which, even to this day, is adopted in some 
places, ia that of " boardmg 'round," which implies 
that the teacher is quartered among the families of 
the district in the ratio of the number of children 
composing them who attend school. Some would call 
this the -" golden age," the era of baked pumpkins, 
pies, and pandowdies^ aflbrding on admirable oppor* 
tunity to the heads of each family of testing the above 
mentioned qualification. Where thia tale prervails, 
each fiimily Ties with the other in producing the 
largest quantity of the good things of this life. A se- 
cond method is the setting of the master up at auction, 
and knocking him off to the lawtt bidder, as they ge- 
nerally dispose of the town's poor, and non-resident 
taxes. Thanks to my lucky stars that I did not fall 
upon one of those places. The third mode was that 
of selecting one regular place of domicil, where the 
teacher would be well-served at a moderate price. 
Hue had been adopted in my district, and in selecting 
mine host, they exercised more than ordinary judg- 
ment " Peace and plenty" were the presiding dei- 
ties of his household. 



Our dinner finished, mine host and myself wended 
our way toward the above 'Squire Bunker. When 
we arrived, we found the - committee-men" in at- 
tendance, ready to discharge their duties. Jacob, as 
had been anticipated, appeared to be the " cock of the 
walk." He was striding acrosi the room, with both 
hands beneath the folds of his coat, looking for all the 
world like Sir Omcle. T was seated, and the men of 
authority, occupying different stations at a table loca- 
ted in the centre of the room, announced their readi- 
ness to proceed to business. Jacob pulled out his 
steel spectacle c«se, and taking therefrom its contents, 
rubbed them with his coat sleeve, and placed them 
upon the nasal organ. Taking up a half-worn school 
book, he thus commenced :-— 

'* Well, Mr. Morton) I assume ^ou know it's our 
duty, as committee-men of this town, to perambvlaie 
you, and it is for this 'ere business that we've got to- 
gether." 

I nodded assent, at the same time compressing my 
lips, for fear of an outbreaking of laughter. Bat I 
recollected the conversation with mine host. It may 
be needless to add that he and Jacob's colleagues 
looked unutterably mischievous. 

" I am happy," said I, " in coming before a commit- 
tee BO admimbly qualified to discharge the duties in- 
cumbent on them." 

I turned my eyes toward the other gentlemen: They 
underrtoodiL 



««Obleeg'd to ye, Mr. Morton. How old may I call 

yer 

*• Seventeen last July, sir." 

«< Where was you bom, if I may be so boldT 

"In Brunswick, State of , sur." 

"Oh, I've heerd of that 'ere place," casting a look 
toward his compeers, the meaning of which may bo 
inferred hereaiVer. 

** Well, as spelling is lay ther omnipotent in a school- 
master, won't you be good enough to spell Mas^w^ 
too-ritsf" 

** Certainly, sir," and supposing that it might bo 
expected that the spelling should oorrsspond with tho 
pronunciation, I governed myself accordingly, and 
much to JacoVs satisiaction. He presumed, perhaps, 
that if I could spell a word of that magnitude, I 
was undoubtedly well versed in this enential qualifi- 
cation. 

" Well, sir, where's the Gen'ral Coort held t" 

'* At Boston, sir." 

*' Right ; they say it's rayther a krge-sized townV 

" Qaite large, sir, containing upwards of sixty thou- 
sand souls." 

** Well, I gum, if taint most as big as Providence, 
up here," pointing to the place, whose tall spires were 
visible from the window. 

** Rather think it is," said I, again finding the others 
looking significantly toward each other. 

" Tou've studied 'rethmertic, I 'sposet" 

"I have, sir." 

" Can you tell me how many is five times sixf 

*' I can. Thirty is the total" 

" Right, sir." 

" How many is six times five said he, with an 
all-Bufllicient look. 

" Thirty, sir." 

Here I observed an operation going on beneath the 
leaf of the table, which I shrewdly suspected, from 
the motion of the body and lips, to be a counting of 
his fingers ! 

" Right," said be, with as much apparent delight 
as if he had found the philosopher's stone. ** Have 
you siferd in suhttracUon T* 

" I have, sir." 

"Well, did you ever go as fur as the Rule o' 
Three?" 

" Yes, sir, beyond it." 

" Well, that's as fur as a man ought to go. Who's 
president of these 'ere States f 

" General Andrew Jackson," I replied, ore rotunda, 
having had a sort of presentiment that he was a de- 
mocrat of the first water. 

" Sartain," responded Jacob, " and he always ought 
to be. Didn't he flog them 'ere fellers over in Stonlng- 
town, and up to Buncom Hill, 'bout the slickest?" he 
rejoined, brim full of satisfaction. Here Jacob had 
evidently reached the climax, and passed me over to 
the other members, remarking, at the same time, that 
in his opinion I was " corpulent to keep any common 
school." At this stage of the proceedings, I was 
fully convinced that I had insinuated myself into the 
good graces of the 'Squire. But in this, I subsequenly 

ascertained that I might have been mistaken. Ilio 
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•tfi«r fiiitl6Bi«ti piopoQiMM ymhom inttnogaloriei to 
me, ivhich I auwered ntuftctorily, and they gave 
BM a certificate of competeney, diMdiBg me^ at the 
same tine^ la ooiMnnce ray laboia on the Monday 

CDBUlng. 



Thk &IM eoded» BIr. I«weU and ^yielf turned 
karaeward. We e^ioyed it much, and indulged in 
many a hearty laugh at the manifeitatioDs of pompo- 
jrity ia 'Sfuire Banker. My fiiend waa inclined to 
JieUeve that I ihould oftnage lo ** keep on the right 
fide" of bin, and I felt quite encouraged. But how 
vain are all earthly hopes. ** Good, easy nan" thai I 
tnm, whan I harbored the idea that my *' greatnew 
wu a ripeniqg." I had, indeed, ventured, like " lit- 
le, wanton boya, far beyond my depth," when I had 
concluded to enter iipon the arduooi dotiea of a peda* 
gogue in the Utde town of S— — . '* My high.bbwq 
pride," as I well may term it, '* within a montb,-^et 
ne not think oa't,"— broke under me. Yea, " a little 
month," and our 'Squire, bowing beneath the wither- 
ing blight of neglect — for I had given him early indi* 
cation of a belief on my part that he waa something 
'uncommon,-^-so«ght relief for his wounded spirit in 
ibskX worst of all human weaknesses — revenge. 

But I am gettipg before my story. I was wending 
liomeward, and, op arriving, found supper in readi- 
ness. The table of mine host literally groaned be-r 
neath its accumulated weight Toast piled in solid 
cubes, dough-nuti in tpwerlng pyramids, huge bowls 
of apple-sauce, and pumpkin pies of vast diameter, 
pccnpied their appropriate stations. When I looked 
upon the latter, covering a platter of a size somewhat 
less than the bottom of a half-bushel, a remark of my 
old friend, Mark Newcomb, forced itself upon me. 
fie was an extravagant admirer of thii savory article, 
and one day, after having consumed a scanty portion, 
lie ejaculated with great emphasis, *' Ob, that this 
whole ooUege green waa one great pumpkin pie, and 
J, placed in the centre, was obliged to eat my way 
out !" Mark could not have retired from this table 
with an appetite. I ooold not withstand the tempta- 
tion« and J am forced to confess that I did eat a little 
more than was really prudent Oh ! the excrueiatinfi 
tonnents of that night ! I dreamed that I was at oos) 
moment, a snapping-turtle, turned upo^ ny bfck, 
with no ability to leaume the natural position, and 
irtruggling desperately to regain it At another, that 
I.was encumbered with an enormous dough-nut ap- 
pended to my neck, and being thrown into the depths 
of the bay* Then I imagined that I was clinging 
tr^pablingly to the sharp points of the jugged cliff but 
a few rods from my abod^, expecting every moment 
lo be dashed in pieces upon the rocks below. After 
Ipreat tribulation, I awoke, and found myself in a pro- 
Ju9e perspiration. I was indiscreet, but who can won- 
der that a youth of seventeen, just escaped from the 
Commons' Ball, where he had been for months kept 
09 a scanty allowanoe of sawdust bre^d, under pre- 
tence of its expense, with vile cofl^, boiled in a 
-t^lddton of aufficient aim to oontafn bf v^rage for an 



aay, who can 
St freed from sudi « 
hefovahiaeya^ 




youth of seventeen, 
should, with aoeh' 
a Utde too freely 7 



Monday airived. Having ooUeeted tofeiber the 
pedagogue's parapbenialia» I look little Sanmy by the 
hand, and, aa the sailoH aay, " nade headway" i>r 
theiheatieofrayopamtkma. If I did not feel « big" 
on this occasion, I am well satisfied that it waa *' hig 
with the fate" of myaeU; to aey the least. I bad the 
folly to believe that the duties I was about to omfor- 
take were of the moat delightful character. But '«ire 
I reached the house, I confess I began to bavA some 
misgivings. " A faint heart," as the old adag« h«th 
it, coming to mind, inspired me with some courage^ 
and I succeeded in getting it up to the proper pitoh 
before I ari^psd at the door. 
- As I entered the school-hoQae, I found ool le cted 
there some fifry or sixty of either sex, before the fire, 
from which they retreated as I made ny appearance. 
In one comer of the room, a litto elevated, resembling 
in no small degree a culprit's box, was located the _ 
master's desk, of which I took " peaceable and quiet 

masion." All took their seats by ny request, aqd, 
as a matter of policy, I adopted in the outset the 
" soft sowder" system. I flaUered them with the idea 
that they were bright, sprightly, and good-natured 
looking children, and had no doubt but that they 
would conduct themselves with the utmost degiae of 
propriety, and make great proficiency in their various 
studies. So much for this, but I did not naUy like 
to confide too strongly in their " human natur." 1 
then proceeded to " take an account of stocft," their 
names and ages, and made inquiry as to the extent of 
their acquirements, in order to an appropriate dassifi- 
cation. The house having been duly organixed, each 
class had their respective lesaons assigned them, and 
affiurs were, as I had reason to believe, in the " full 
tide of successful experiment" 

In the afternoon, the writing paraphernalia was in- 
troduced, and some forty or fifty copies were te be 
** set," and as many owner's names to be vtrritten in 
the various books. AmoQg the " great girls," as the 
smaller fiy ealled them, was Sophia Bunker, the 
'Squire's eldest "darter," who, presented her book 
with a most " captiwatii^" smile. I didn't, of cotiiae, 
pay much attention to thi% but, to compemiate, took 
much pains to write her name " pooty oonsider'ble 
nice," as Jonathan would say, and accordingly pot b 
a few extra flourishes. You may well conceive of 
my surprise, when, after a few minutee had elapsed, 
the book was returned to m^, accompanied with the 
following remarks. 

*' Master, you ha'n't spelt my name right" 

"Where's the mistake?" I inquired. 
- " The Chris'en name isn't apelt S-o-p-h-i-a." 

''Howdo you spell it t" 

"S-o-p-h-ir-e!" 

" That is not right Don't you k|»w better than 
thatr and she looked hfUchets at me. "Ton aoay 
take your seat;** she complied, though with div^pi 
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coBtortioM of that iweet eountenuioe, which, « l«w 
moMMiiti prenoui, loolwd antttt«raUe thingi^ 
i l-thMitbought, more than eTer,JiiDBiy Foi** re- 
mMk« that " nanaa is arbitrary," cootainad not a little 
tmih. On the whole, I felt a liule too arhitrary openly 
to aoquieace in it I did not, however, have the le- 
moteat idea of the ooDaaqaenaai of my eonduet towari 
the fair SH>-p-h-i*r-e. 

Pope, I believe, remarked, that " order ia heaven's 
fiftt law," and I commenced with a determination to 
preaerve it within the precincts of my aehool. But in 
endeavoring to make myaelf familiar with my acho- 
laiB, I relaxed rather more than waa adviaable, and 
diaorder, 'ere long, reigned almoat triumphant. The 
rognea took all manner of advaniage of my good na- 
ture, and the echool did really, at timea, aaauroe a 
very ludicroua aspect. I will cite a few instancea:— 
In one part of the room you would see one little scamp 
tickling his nei^hbor'a ear with the feather of his 
quill, who would, of necessity, jump at the applica- 
tion. Here one would be seen amusing some two or 
three others, with a split stick affixed to his nasal or- 
gan, and there, another, with an old pair of glassless 
apectaelea, put on bottom upwards. Another would 
be practising elementary drawing upon the plastering, 
shadowing iortb Ibrms of things which had no aimi- 
litude to any thing in the whole range of animated 
nature. No bee-hive ever resounded with a greater 
din. 

Order being in a measure reatored, the ** first class 
in spelling" takes the floor. Solomon Comstock, who 
stands at the head, is asked to spell ** United Statea," 
whereupon master Solomon, holding up his head ao as 
to look lor all the world like one of Johnston's militia 
offices at a general review, roan out luatily, 

•<Y-o-u n, n-e-i-g-h-t nit,«^ ed, United, 8-t-e-i-g-h-t-s 
Statea." 

** Well done, Solom(m," said I, - don't you feel 
fiuntf Solomon looked somewhat creat-iallen, on 
hearing this question, and the next in order wws called 
upon to spell the word. 

<* Comfort Rollins, spell ' corporation.' " 

** K-a-w cor, p u-r por, a, s-h-u-n tion, corporation." 

" Silence, boys;" the little rogues, who knew be^ 
(er, had began to titter. 

I was abundantly satisfied, in my own mind, that 
these boys, like the fashkmable Misses Pennock, were 
moat " indififerent spellers." If I did'nt teach them 
aomething on this score, then — I'm no judge. ** The 
fiiat class in reading" vras a match for the "spellers." 
The New Testament, every body knows, has been a 
claaa-book for readers in our common schools fiom 
time immemorial. May the time oome when the 
committees shall have banished it entirely from such 
schools, and supplied its place with Bome more appro- 
priate work. Many good men have raised their voices 
against the use of it in this manner, and their sugges- 
tions ought to receive mature deliberation. This was 
the reading book of the "first class." One of its 
members waa reading the parable of the talents, and 
when he came to the words ** an austere man," he 
read, " an oytier man {" this construction being tng- 
geated, no doubt, by the fact of the oystei bed which 



waa located in the cove near my boafdiog pitea. Hoir 
many boya^ in hastily reading the paasaga, "aad tbtm 
was a great calm," have called is<«agn«t eUmt 
Fnstaneea, without number, have occ nr iad of similK 
ifMtwone,mastakea. Why not, then^ for thia NiaaH 
setting nil otiieisaaide, reject the oaa of tfaaa btok at 



Kind reader, I fear I have been tednua, and 11 
treapass but a moment longer upon your patience. •* A 
little month," as I have before intimated, had barely 
elapaed, when the gathering storm reached its crisiaL 
The wrath of Jacob Bunker, Esquire, could no knger 
be restrained within its mortal tenement, and he com* 
menced the woife of revenge. At his request, aflee 
numerous applications, the school committee united 
with him in calling a district meeting to ** take inta 
eonaideMtioii the nmner" in which their school was 
conducted. In Justice to the other members of thai 
committee, I must say that I believe they were actu- 
ated by the best feelings towards ma. A conanltatioa 
waa held between them and the agent in nqf pfaaanca^ 
and, considering the excitement which the 'Sqnira 
bad created, for he wo» popular with the vulgar hard. 
they advised me to decline serving as achoolnaatec 
any longer. I agreed to do it at the meeting which 
had been called, and would be held on the coming 
evening. 

At the appointed time, the agent and myself went 
to the meeting. We found the room crowded, and 
such a collection! Falstafifs ragged regiment bora 
no comparison with it Here were congregated 

"Black spirits and white. 
Red spirits and gray." 

And saoh a commotion ! Jacob had excited their 
evil paasiona to a tremendous pitch, and I had aoma 
fears that they would vent their spleen upon my de- 
voted head. They were ripe for treason, atratageoK 
and spoil. With difficulty the meeting was called Ub 
ordor, and a moderator placed in the chair. As aooD 
as the object of the meeting was announced, Jacob 
sprang upon his feet with the ferocity of a tiger, and 
made the following harangue : 

" Mr. Maw-der-«-tur, I hope that are feller won't 
keep here no longer, for he a'n't fit to keep. He's m 
rig'lar baby, and I want a man to teach my darters^ 
If he was to be hung, he couldn't spell my eldest dar- 
ter's name. He tell'd her t'other day that So-p-h-i-r-« 
didn't spell Sophia. Now, if it don't, what in tha 
d — ^1 does it spell ? He lam 'urn to spell 7 Blaiec 
he can't do it! That's one of Lowell's masters. I 
guess we'll git another agent at March meet'n'. This 
feller he's got waa bor# 4own at New Brona'ick, ia 
the King's domin'uns, and he's a rig'lar ailun and 
ha'n't bin civulixed. Here's the lar agin such fallem 
keep'n achooL'* (Here he held up the " Old Colony 
Laws," or aomething of the kind.) " Now, I ly^biffn^t 
be be riglarly dismissed from this 'ere school !" 

Jacob had evidendy doi^^^^ ^^^y^^i^ad 
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liken his Mat, I aroM, accoidiog to promiie, and re- 
■Hurked that nothing woald indnoe me to keep ano- 
ther day, and that, ai loon ai I could get my pay, I 
¥F0iild make aU ponble haste in leaving the town. 
The meeting was then dlasoWed amid the nlmoat 
eonfiision, and taking hint from the character of the 
language used, I hastened to my boarding-place, lest 
9 of Jacob's friends should see fit to suit the action 



to the word. Jacob was egregionsly disappointed in 
not having the pleasure of getting me dismiwod 
against my wilL In the morning I received foorteeB 
dollars, and upon my fiiend Lowell's promise to cany 
my trunk to the University, I made my exit iiom the 
of S . 



So much for myjirtt Bckod lumping. 
Bsngor, Maine, 1838. 



THE WISH 

A R H Y M E. — T O ♦ 



TheTC sre more tluDgi in heSTen ind earth, Hontio, 
Than are dreamt of m your philofophy. 

Hamltt. 



In olden oncles 'twas said 

That when the glass of life was ran. 
When mortality was dead — 

That the spirit which was man, 
'Merging from the body forth, 
Had a power not of eartb,- 
By the Almighty given ; 
To fashion, form, and mould at will, 
And live the phantom it would fill. 

Ere it flew to heaven : 
And in semblance, such, array'd*. 
As a fairy, ghost, or shade, • 
Or a shadow, as in thought 

Only findeth habiludo ; 
A dream, a whim, a something— •naugh^ 
When most defined, least understood. 
And such a thing, 'twas said, bad power. 
In the silent, witching hour. 
In limitless and ghostly form. 
At the eve, or at the mom. 
To rise upon the wings of light 
Swifter than the arrow's ^ight — 
To gambol in the noonday sun, 
Ere brown evening had begun ; 
Or if upon the ocean cast 
Of the mighty midnight blast. 
It would, the piercing gales among. 
Mingle a congenial song ; 
Or, upon each lovely treasure. 
Which in life was fraught with pleasure, 
Pause^and, with a magic finger. 

Spread around a mystic ipell : — 
Then on earth 'twas joy to linger. 

Then on eartb 'twas joy to dwell. 
If 'twere a lover ghost, 'twas said. 
That the silent, lonely shade. 
Stealing the loved spot around. 

In sympathy would hover where 

Some kindred feeling once was found, 

And would gladly linger there : 



But if 'twere a murderer's ghost. 
When the ferns and lichens wave, 

*Twould glimmer like a meteor tossed 
Upon its hapless victim's grave! 

Yet, lady» when ray mortal clay 
Breathes no more the life of day; 
If my spirit could regain 
The glimpse of this fair world again. 
I would not come a ghost of night. 
Shrinking froif. the moon's pale light ; 
And the grave-yard's gloomy air. 
Would not find me lingering there— 
Where resounding o'er the hill, 
The screamy hawk cries loud and shrill* 
I would not come in meteor light 
To horrify the potent night ; 
I would^not haunt the lonely rill. 
Where the air is slumbering still. 
Where the glow-form's mimic fire 
Humbly gilds the dewy grass — 
Where the fire-fly, mounting higher, 

Skims along the dark morass^* 
But, oh ! could I a wish retain, 

A mortal wish, a thought of earth. 
How quickly, would I flee again. 

And reign the guardian of thy worth! 
Joyfully ! oh ! joyfully. 
And quickly would I speed to thee ! 
With thy footsteps I would roam 
With thee— with thee, would be my home ; 
With thee at day, with thee at night. 
With thee in darkness as in light— 
For ever with a hallowed spell. 
Would I love with thee to dweD, 
A spirit immaterial! 



At the ocean's echoing shore. 

When the loud winds emm thmr roar ] 
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When zephyrs play upon the deep, 
And make with joy the waveleti leap-^ 
In the forest — ^in the glade— 
In the saniight— in the shade- 
By the river — by the mountain— 
By the streamlet — by the fountain— 
Every where, if thou wert there, 
I would fill the ambient air, 
Unencumbered, light and free» 
A soul of immortality ! 
In thy sorrow — ^in thy gladn e s s 
In thy pleasure^in thy sadnee»— 
In thy poverty, or wealth-— 
In thy sickness, or thy health^- 
Whalsoe'er thou would'st inherit, 
I would be thy guardian spirit. 
When thou would*st view each mental scene, 

And thy enraptured spirit kindle 
With high-toned fancy, there, I ween. 

My disembodied shade would mingle : 



With such convene we would speak. 

As the soul can only know — 
Such as kindred spirits seek. 

When their heart's deep feelings glow. 
And when thy smiling, liquid eye— 

Thy rosy lip— thy youthful blush— 
Thy merry laugh— all passing by- 
Waning to a silent hush : 
And thou, fair paragon of youth ! 

Pale upon the couch of death ; 
That fairy form of love and truth. 

Paying time's last tribute— breath ; 
When the parting hour were nigh. 

And, upon that balmy lip. 
The cold^-cold hand of death would lie, 

Soon each roseate smile to nip; 
Still, oh still, thoii would'st be dear, 

Till life no more would fill thy breast. 
My ^rit, then, would hover there. 

And waft thee to Eternal Rut ! 
Locfut Grove, Uinestter Co., Pa. B. H. 



THE ROSE AND THE KISS 

A TRUE STORY. 



BT RICHARD HARRINOTON, P H I L ADC L P U I A. 



** Oh ! give me that rose," 

Said the fairest of creatures, 
To a sensitive cynic. 
Who dared not refuse. 
»The rose shall be tbine," 

And a smile lit his features, 
** Let me kiss but the lip 
Which so prettily sues.'* 

Her lip she presented. 

And from the bright portal 
Fell a kiss pure and soA 
As the mom's pearly dew. 
" I'll bring roses for ever," 

Cried the transported mortal, 
" If such heavenly payment 
You' will but renew." ' 

" I agree to the terms," 

Said the young, artless fair one ; 
" A kiss for a rose. 
When presented by thee." 
" Aye, but should they have buds — " 

" Why, then— hang ye— I'll spare one 
For each bod and blossom 
You cull from the tree." 

This innocent contract 

Was faithfully holden, 
Throughout the gay season 
Of sunshine and flowers. 
And willing to profit 

By moments so golden, 
The cynic, his roses 
Bright buds bore in showera. * 



Autumn ended this contract^ 

And oft the lone beauty 
Would sigh o'er the cup 
Which contained the last rose : 
Whether breathed for the/oieers 

Or the merdumt, my duty . 
Permits not the tale-telling 
Muse to disclose. 

For the youth, need I say, 
The fond interchange over. 

He a sorrowful, abstracted 

Creature became. 

For the dalliance had made him 
A passionate lover. 

And voice, feature, feeling. 

All glowed with his flame. 

Sweet sympathy wrought 

In the bosom of either. 
And found them one evening 
With rapture surcharged. 
As they wept o'er the vows 

They responded together. 
And the heart's panting poison 
Its passion enlarged. 

In the freshness of freedom. 

The tide of emotion ' 
Flowed on in deep silence— 
Move's eloquent hiisa— 
And soon holy marriage. 

It crowned the devotion, 
Commeneed in the gift 
Of a rose and a kiss. ^ , 
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THE PLAYER AND THE PLAY-WRIGHT. 



A SCENE AT THE FRENCH THEATRE IN 1772. 



TEANBLATSO FROM THE F K 1 N C B. 



Iir the year 1772 I wbb an editor; the gi^ter 
number of literary characten thiia begia or finish 
their career. My periodical wat L'Ann^ Litt^raire, 
a work which, in public esteem, rivalled the renown 
of the old Mercure de France. Of coarse I had free 
admisrion to all the theatres of Paris. I studied deeply 
the art of dramatic criticism, and theatrical amateuis 
eagerly read the opinions of L*Annee on the dnma, 
both in literature and acting* 

On the 1st of December, 1773, I went early to 
■ecore my usual place in the orchestra, behind grot 
Dumont, fiist horn in the king's band. The company 
of the Th^itre Fren9ais then occupied the Salle des 
Machines, at the Tuileries, and had, indeed, done so 
«ver since the d3d of April, 1770. The theatrical 
muse had obtained the honors of the Lonvie, to use 
the expression of a contemporary. When the theatre 
in which Moli^re had settled his comedians became 
luinous, Madame du Bariy had asked and obtained 
of her lover, Louis XV., the Salle des Machines for 
the national theatre. . It had been used fw ballets and 
masques under Louis XIV. and the Regent, but it was 
little adapted ibr tngedy. 

The play-bill of Ihal evening amiomiced the Earl 
of Essex, a tngedy in h^e aets, by Comeille ; in this 
piece the celebrated actor Pr^ville was to give up his 
part Ibr the d^but of Pcmteuil, his favwite pupil. 
Whilst I discosMd with my next neighbor the Laws 
of Min6s, a new tngedy by Voltaire, which was 
played almost every night, I heard a cracked voice 
behind me, repeatiqg the name of the actor Pr^ville, 
accompanied with the most oflensive epithets. I 
turned my head to see what familiar voice it was that 
was thus attacking the theatrical magnate in the 
strong-hold of his power, when I recognized a little 
ill>made man, gesticulating with perpetual movement, 
and in his anisaated and good-natured expression, 
lively and capricious gestures, and above all, an enor- 
mous roll of manuscript under his arm, I recognized 
my old comrade and college aoqaintance, Billard. 

•* Billard," I exclaimed, " is it thou, my friend t I 
am delighted at seeing thee." 

« MoL foi,'^ replied he, ** my dear J — , I have good 
news Ibr thee. I have finished my comedy. Bat 
what are you doing in Paris t" 

*' I am a little more than a bookseller," I replied, 
** and little loss than a man of letten. I am bibliopo- 
list and editor." 

*' Editor! parfiUut you can then render me a service, 
dramatic author as I am. Ah, you remember Ia 
fivftonieur-^a piece in five acts, in veise." 

Now it was not very easy to lemember Billaid 



without Le Subomenr, or Le Subomeur widiont 
Biliaid, for the individuality of each was in a manner 
incorponted. I should have been puailed to hayo 
Ibrmed a notion of Billard without the Sobonieur, or 
of that piece, without it being under his arm or in hiv 
hands. His bojrish fancy had been bevritchod by 
reading Clarissa Harlowe, and the consequence vras 
that he wrote a comedy on the sul^eet, a dull and 
confused reflection of the luaunous and original crea- 
tion of Richardson. This imitative production was 
the darling of his life; all his ideas were centered 
upon it with a tenacity which was a mania. Billard 
had written this comedy in rhyme too ; he declaimed 
bis ve wo s he admired them and made them his idols 
At college, Billard and his Subomeur were the con- 
stant themes of ridicule, but nothing could undeceive 
the young author as to the merits of his manuscript ; 
yet notwithstsltading the perpetual working that this 
mania occasioned, we knew that Billard had a thou* 
sand good qualities ; he was kind, generous, and fiuth- 
ful, but unfortunately, with all his thint Ibr literaiy 
distinction, he had not a spark of genius or taleat as 
an author. 

1 had lost sight of him when ?re left college ; he 
had returned to his family at Nanci, where his fiither 
was receiver of taxes, and had intended his son to fill 
an hononble and lucrative ofiice in the department 
of finances, but the young Billard would listen to no 
such employment ; and his father, who viewed poetiy 
and authonhip with the soul of a financier, was fiist 
aghast, and then infuriated, when he heard the fine 
course of life his heir had marked out for himsel£ 

" I escaped from him," said Billard, wielding hii 
manuscript like a marshal's baton, " and I came to the 
capital to bring my Subomeur to the light of day, by 
introducing it on tho theatre." 

As Billard spoke, I noted his appearance, and com- 
pered it with my remembrance of him; his angular 
figure had got more awry: his grimacing physiognomy, 
and bis quick petulant gestures, were in more marked 
caricature than when I had Isst seen him, and the 
mania which absorbed all his thoughts, was more 
troublesome and fatiguing to every one who came 
near him. 

" My friend," said he, " when I consider the inferior 
merit of the pieces which have lately met vrith suc- 
cess, I cannot doubt for a moment of public lavor, if 
the Subomeur is once fairly out." 

" We will read it," said I, hindering him from un- 
tying his bundle of manuscript, *< at a proper time and 
place. I shall be able to intndiioe it to M. FMville, 
who owes some obligiuaoos to me as editor." 
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" Pr^ville !*' exclaimed Billard, " that proud tyrant 
to unknown anthon. No, my friend, he and I are 
already at war." 

" How," I replied, " have you contrived already to 
make an enemy of the critic of the committee, whoee 
word ii iame or oblivion to author or actor f of what 
imprudence you have been guilty!" 

" You never can gueei the origin of this quarrel ; 
80 you shall hear it As soon as I arrived in Paris, 
by advice of my great literary friend, M. Banvin, author 
of the Cheruscana— " 

"Tea, (thought I,} of a tragedy that has been 

hiased " 

" I took my manuscript with his introduction to this 
M. Pr^ville, who received me with the air of a Mn- 
ceims, and encouraged me with the greatest promises. 
There I also saw a young coxcomb called Ponteuil, 
the youngest son of an author of that name ; this youth, 
spoiled by the favor of Pr^ville, and pufled up by his 
little talent, gave himself the most supercilious airs— 
but like master like man !*' 

** Ponteuil plays this very evening the part of the 
Earl of Essex for the first time,'* said I ; <' we consider 
him a veiy promising young man, full of enthusiasm 
&t his art — ^he will get on." 

'* For all that, he is the most insolent of theatricaV 
pretenders, and to him I owe the destruction of my 
hopes of Pr^ville's assistance ; you must know, Pr^. 
viUe had made an appointment with me this afternoon 
for the reading of my piece. I went punctually at the 
hour named, and was received by five lackeys in 
liveiy^who informed me that their master having 
staid op all flight at a petit-souper given by a duchess, 
who was a friend of his, had laid down to take an 
hour's repose before the fatigues of the evening, and 
was then asleep; and that M. Ponteuil, who bad been 
engaged to the reading, was in his dressing-room, and 
could not be disturbed. As Pr^ville was at home, I 
thought I would taktf the chance of his awaking and 
hearing the piece ; and that no time might be lost, I 
proposed to the valets and footmen, that while they 
were waiting, they might as well hear Le Subomeur, 
BJod as they were used to the theatre, they could give 
their opinions : to do them justice, they seemed both 
pleased and flattered hy the proposal, and never would 
I wish for a more liberal or enthusiastic audience. 
They clapped, they applauded, they laughed in the 
proper places, and every thing went on in the most 
aatitffaotory manner till the close of the third act, when 
a happy expression produced such a burst of applause, 
that Ponteuil opened the door and put in his head to 
learn what the uproar was about which had disturbed 
him from his nap. He stood astonished when he saw 
how we were employed, and made an exclamation of 
surprise. I instantly ceased declaiming, and said in 
the politest manner, * Monsieur, you come in a happy 
moment, and if you will sit down, I will just run over 
the two first acts which will bring you to the passage 
which has produced aU this enthusiasm.' 

*** Monsieur,' he replied, in a rude, blunt manner, 
' you may go and bellow your verses elsewhere, with- 
iPUt breaking our rest' 

« ' Truly!' siud I. * M. Pr^ville mde the appoint- 
K 9 



ment himself at this hour. Ask those who have heard 
them, and they vrill tell the excellent things he fanr 
lost?* 

*' ' M. Pr^ville's taste is not regulated by that ofhiv 
lackeys,' returned Ponteuil, sticking his hand in hi* 
waistcoat with the impertinent air of the petitmattra 
marquis he plays in a ftrce — * and no one whose origin 
was not from some country mud-heap, but would 
know more of life and manners !' 

" ' In the country,' replied I, getting angry, < at leas t 
we have better manners than to break an appoint* 
ment' 

" ' Will you be exact in keeping an appointmnt la 
the Champs Elys^es to-morrow moning, at eight pi^ 
cisely?' 

" * Yes, monsieur,' I said, ' and if M. Pr^ville comes 
with you, he will see reason to regret having put off 
this reading.' 

" But it was evidently not reading, but fighting, that 
Ponteuil wanted with you," said I, interrupting Bil- 
lard. 

** M. Pr^ville, whose apartment was farther fh>&i 
the scene of action, was roused by our angiy voicess 
he came into the hall, and the whole scene was re- 
lated to him by his favorite, with the most impertinent 
exaggerations; one player took the part of the other* 
and after receiving a thousand afironts, I %ft Fr^viHe 
with my Subomeur unread." 

** This misfortune is almost irreparable," I observed, 
when he had finished ; " you have brought the whola 
nest of theatrical hemels about your ears, and your 
piece, even if fit for representation, has no chance of a 
hearing." 

" Parbleu !" cried Billard, "I will forthwith appeal 
to the public, and they shall leam how autfiors are 
treated by the jealous insolence of these mock kings 
and heroes." 

Thinking but of one way of appealing to the publio— 
through the pages of some popular journal, I replied* 
" I will avenge thee of Ponteuil as much as justice 
will permit an editor. He wants to be taken down a 
little, and the pen shall chastise him if he is beneath 
the sword ; but take care of yourself apd do not pro* 
voke Pr^ville through him, for he is powerful at court 
through the favor of seme ladies of quality who pa^ 
tronixe him, and if incensed, he can get a lettre^e- 
cachet against any one who ofiends him." 

While I was giving these prudent instructions, Bil- 
lard was meditating an escape from my quarters, which 
he found too rational an atmosphere for the plan he 
was meditating. The musicians having tuned their 
instraments, were striking those three solemn prepa* 
ratory notes which, by ancient custom fh)m time im* 
memorial, preface the overture, when muttering a 
hasty adieu, Billard of a sudden removed himseU to a 
considerable distance from me. 

The next thing he did was to skip over into the 
orchestra, where he mounted a bench with his open 
manuscript in his hand. The pit, always whimsical 
and curious, and diverted by the odd gesticulafloos 
of Billard, desired the musicians to cease, (hat ftfffy 
night hear what the orator had tp say. 
<* Messieurs" began BiUard, vrith grpat sMi4lotiOD 
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•t having obtained thii attention, " my name is Biliard, 
1 am the ion of a citizen of Nanci, I have come to 
Parii to indulge my love for the drama by itudying 
the chef-d'cBuvre of our great poets, and to get on the 

stage a comedy I have written *' 

r ** Billard/' I called out, exasperated beyond all con- 
trol by this outbreak of folly, ** thou wilt get sent to 
the Bastile with thy trashy Subomeur." 

Not a bit did the self satisfied orator heed this whole- 
some remonstrance. 

" I ofiered," he continued, ** my piece, as usual, to 
the players. This is the piece, messieurs— « comedy 
in five acts, in verse, entitled the Subomeur, which 
has commanded the suflrages of all persons of taste 
who have heard it; even M. Bauvin, author of the 
Cheruscans, has long foretold its success. It is drama 
more than comedy— of the sentimental species, drawn, 
•i every thing of the kind is, fiom the English.'* 

"Blonsieur," interrupted a voice fiom the pit, "sup- 
press all inconsequential deuils ; it is late, and the 
eiutain is rising, therelbre come to the pounC 

- WeU, messieurs," resumed BUlard, " this is the 
point— that this piece, the fiuit of six years' labor, has 
been refused : unread by the insolent players ; it is 
ooodemned, without a chance of appeal to your infrl- 
lihU tribflb. It is their caprice, their insolence to 
fojectthe^now not what, without examnination; and 
a sense of the intolerable injustice of these impertinent 
bufibons has led me to throw myself on the candor 
of the parterre.'* 

It so happened that the pit was that evening more 
disposed to enter into any passing drollery or absurdity, 
than to listen to high-fiown tragedy; they replied to 
this appeal by shouts of " Le Suborneur! we will have 
the Sub(»neur — ^no Comte d'Essex—- oflT, off— we will 
hear the Subomeur !" 

These shouts were mixed with peals of laughter, 
acclamations, and hisses, which utterly drowned the 
instrumento of the orchestra, and the performers could 
not play the prelude, when the curtain drew up, and 
displayed to view Ponteuil as the Earl of Essex, who, 
with his fellow perfbroTer as the Earl of Salisbury, 
vainly attempted to commence the tragedy. 

"Messieurs, the parterre," said Billard, obtaining a 
hearing by his gesticulations, " I am concerned at de- 
]>riving you of the fine verses of a tragedy by Comeille, 
represented as the hero is by my sworn enemy, the 
Sieur PonteuiL But give him, by your kindness in 
listening to an unknown author, a lesson of forbearance ; 
and not him only, but the Sieur Preville, whose inso- 
lent manners he successfully copies. Now, listen to 
the Subomeur, a piece in five acts, in verse. Act the 
first— scene the first—" 

«« You shall repent all this, Sir Author," cried the 
Earl of Essex, advancing to the candles, just lighted 
by the candle«infier ; ** we shall see to>morrow if your 
sword be as sharp as your tongue." 

"To prison with Ponteuil!" vociferated the pit, 
enraged at the air of defiance of the actor; '* he shall 
apologiae ; he has fiuled of respect to the public— off, 
ofif! Conte d'Essex, we will hear the Subomeur." 

'* The scene is England," resumed Billard, highly 
gratified by this new episode ; ** Lord Arundel, seated 



in his study, reads a letter which he has just writtMi. 
Now listen—" 

** Slop!" cried the pit in baste. ** Before you go on, 
Ponteuil shall apologiae ; he shall ask pardon od his 
knees. The players want to be taken down. Pon- 
teuil shall ask pardon, then we will hear the comedy 
of Billard." 

No Spaniard could, however, stand stifibr than 
Ponteuil, who steadily refused the humiliating apology 
which was demanded. He went on with his part, or 
broke forth into angiy justifications, and Billard de- 
claimed his verses with his utmost strength.^ Every 
one in the theatre took part in the aflbir ; some hiased, 
others apimuded, but eveiy body shouted with laugh- 
ter excepting the tragedian and his opponent* who 
were declaiming with all the strength of passion, 
though during the uproar not a syllable could be heard. 
In the middle of the most outrageous riot ever per- 
formed in a French theatre, a corporal of the French 
guards, followed by ten of his men, stepped into the 
orchestra, and said to Billard, ** Monsieur, it seema yon 
are the occasion of all this uproar and interruption to 
his majesty's servants; please to surrender yourself 
without farther ada" 

" Mearieurs," replied Billard, stUl full of hia oomedy, 
I am charmed that you have procured silence, and 
I beg you will not lose a single word of the piece; 
the audience wish to hear ; but give me the aanction 
of your approbation against the conspiracy of the 
players." 

" Monsieur," said the corporal, ** if you want my 
opinion of your proceedings, I will give you practical 
proof of it this instant" 

So saying, he laid a mighty grasp on the lively little 
man's collar, and with the strength of Hercules, twisted 
him from the elevated perch on which he had exalted 
himself 

Billard, who thought the attack was to deprive him 
of his darling manuscript, drew his sword, and would 
have wounded his captor, but that one of the guard 
pinioned him, and snatched it from him, and pushing 
him with the stock-ends of their pieces, the soldiers 
thrust him out of view of the audience, who renewed 
their demands for the restoration of Billard and his 
Subomeur. This fresh outbreak was appeased by the 
reappearance of part of the guard on the stage, who 
surrounded the unfortunate Earl of Essex, and were 
about to march him into durance, for having been 
involved in an uproar so near the royal residence— an 
outrage always considered in a most serious light under 
the old r^ime. They were just about to remove him, 
when a spectator observed that it was never the cus- 
tom to take actors into custody till they had finished 
their stage business ; and as this was the case, the 
original play of the evening was resumed, and the 
Earl of Essex, in which the young actor was to make 
his d6but and first appeal to the favor of the pobiic, 
was permitted to go on. 

Unfortunate Pbnteuil ! he would have preforred an 
imprisonment in the Bastile for two months, to appea^ 
ing before the enraged parterre of the Th^tre Fran- 
^aia for the same number of hours. Not contented 
with the most furious hiaHs and every mark oidmp' 
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prabation from tfa* pit, tbow of the gallery who had 
brought their rappen in their pocketi, mad them u 
pngectilei againet the ehjeet of popular dinpprobatioDt 
and never wai actor the aim'of lo many applea, baked 
and raw, aa the Earl of Eseez was that night All 
theae miarilea were accompanied with demands for 
Billard and his Subomeur, and reproaches for having 
deprived the audience of their superior attractions. 
Poor Ponteuil, when he was marched off to death, 
woold have preferred a real ezecation to facing the 
infiiriated audience any longer. 

Meantime his advorrary, Billard, had been tied like a 
malefactor; and in this state, choked with ^ger, which 
he ooold only express by the most ridiculous grimaces 
and contortions, he was brought before the seijeant- 
BMjor, and his sword, broken in half, was exhibited 
as -evidence of his pugnacioos intentions, by the oo^ 
poral, against whom he had drawn it. I foUowed 
them, and tried to represent the excited state of my 
ecoantric friend ; hut the sergeant referred me to the 
eommisaary, and put BUlard and his manuscript, to 
which he had dung with instinctive pertinacity, into 
the priaoQ of the guatd-room for the night, and there 
my poor friend was enclosed with foar soldiers of the 
guard, who were to watch all night, and see that he 
did not make his escape. Billard did not long give 
way to regret for this exercise of despotic power, 
which had deprived him of the moat numerous audi- 
ence that was ever disposed to listen to the reading 
of a manuscript ; and his ingenuity, ever on the stretch 
to obtain for his Suborneur new auditors, soon began 
to speculate on the possibility of finding listeners in 
hia guards. The moment this notion possessed him, 
he addreaMd the soldiers, who had ranged themselves 
with military precision before the door of the apart- 
ment •*-' -' 

'* My friends, although I am neither thief nor traitor, 
still it is possible that I may be detained a good while 
in your company. Fortunately I have the means with 
me of enlivening the monotony of our confinement, 
and I am willing to make you judges of the shameful 
oondnot of the players who have refused my piece. 
Lend an ear, therefore, to the recital of my excellent 
comedy of the Subomeur, and I promise you eadi a 
crown piece of six francs if yon applaud in the proper 
pUoes.*' 

Xhe French guards, who were aware that there is 
no exception against hearing manuscripts in the arti- 
cles of war, signified that they were willing to earn 
the promised reward, and Billard began to read Le 
Subomeur, to which the soldiers listened with the 
prafoundest military gravity, notwithstanding the little 
author leaped, bawled, and gesticulated before tbem 
with as much vivacity as his state of personal restraint 
woold admit; and, altogether, he must have been a 
sight to have moved a monkof LaTrappe to laughter. 

^lard was, however, somewhat perplexed by the 
immobility oikis public, when he stopped to examine 
the effect his first scene had on their features. 

" Well," said he, *' what do you think of my open- 
ing t The versification no doubt astonishes you, for I 
am astonished at it myaelf. The plot is now opened, 
and no longer reqoirea such profound attention ; we 



are coming to brilliant passages, whra I shall ezpeet 
you will show your judgment by well-timed applanse." 

His military audience, now better understanding 
how they were to eara their six-franc pieces, began to 
applaud with such earnestness at the close of every 
speech, that their approbation soon added the sergeant- 
major to the company, who entered the room to know 
what had occasioned so much noise. 

" Monsieur, you are come at a happy moment," 
said Billard, whose eyes were animated by the hopea 
of a fifth auditor ; " I am reading to your soldiers Icr 
keep them awake, and I find them perfectly of Ihm 
opinion of M. Bauvin, the celebrated author of the 
Cheruscans, as to its merits. 1 have great confidence 
in your discrimination, and shall be delighted to add 
the suffrage of your judgment against the unjust de- 
cision of the players." 

" I have been examining witnesses," said the ser- 
geant-major, not paying the slightest heed to tIBa 
harangue, " and I find that it is only too true that yon 
have actually drawn your sword against his Majesty'a 
guard ; your aflair will be an awkward one, without 
yon can ofler the most unexoeptiooable guarantees^ 
And as it is, I find I must take you at once to Foit- 
FEvAque." 

" I will go wherever you please, Mr. Sergeant, If 
you will permit me to finish this very interesting 
reading ; to which I hope you will do me the honor 
of giving your undivided attention." 
• How Billard and his guard would have settled this 
point I cannot assert, for at that moment M. le Com- 
missaire, to whom I had been referred, and who had 
been listening to the account 1 had given him of my 
friend's dramatic mania, entered with me, just as Bil- 
lard was recommencing reading the Subomeur. 

" You have now proof of what I have been tellittg 
you," said I ; " you see he is proceeding in the same 
manner as he did at the theatre; it is the hamilesa 
delorion of a man too enthusiastically addicted to 
letters. I can asiure you that M. Billard is of an 
excellent family among the opulent bourgeeite; he 
can find ten responsible sureties if needed, and the 
testimony—" 

" Of M Bauvin, the celebrated author of the Che- 
ruscans,*' added Billard, flourishing his manuscript; 
"he always prophesied that the Subomeur would 
make a great noise ; but X am delighted to see the 
circle of my auditors so much increased ; we will now 
make outmIvos comfortable,\nd, with the leave of 
messieurs the guard, I will begin over again ; eveiy 
plaudit you give me, will be a reproach to the play- 
ers." 

** We shall see to-morrow," observed the commie- 
saire in a tone that admitted of no dispute, ** the view 
taken of this afibir by the king and Madame du Barfy; 
if one may believe the report of the theatre, this uproar* 
so near to them, will be taken very heinouly. At all 
events, I had better take this madman to the prinm 
ofForM'Ev4que." 

The next day I found that the court friends of Pte- 
teuil and MviUe had exerted themselves against Hm 
poor theatrical enthusiast, and giving a malieioua tnm 
to ray representatiQOB to the 
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unfiirtaaate oomio author and hii nMuaoicript of the 
Snbwaeur to the madhoiue of CharentoD. 



C HAP T £ R II. 

A MORNING VIBITKR. 

1 DID Dot relax in my endeavora to procure the re- 
lease of my old school-fellow from a prisoo so degrading 
to an 8uUior» who had given to a dramatic writer an 
auditory of mad folk. M. de Sartinet, to whom I had 
reoonrae, aaiured me that a little course of medicine 
was deemed salatacy by the physicians of the esta- 
blishment; that Billard was flab nitting to it with great 
oomposure, and that he would be released as seen as 
the course was completed. Pr eville, to whom I made 
a visit of conciliation, pretended to condole with me 
«n the sad situation of my irieod, but he begged to 
Test neuter in an aflair with which his name had been 
already compromised, for he could not lake part against 
his prot^^, Pboteuil. Piqued at all this hypocrisy, 
and not knowing what suflerings were being inflicted 
on the harmless Billard, I had recourse to my pen, and 
placing the whole aflair in a light which threw great 
xidicule on the pompous insolence of the players, in 
whidi 1 did not forget the pretension of the grazioio 
Pieville, when I lashed the self-sufficiency of his pupil 
and protSg^. This article appeared in the next sheet 
of the Ann^e Litt^raire, and made a great noise in all 
the saloons and literary reunions in Paris. 

I had written the sheet under the eflervesoenee of 
the moment, and had perhaps been severer than was 
usual to my pacific habits ; but, like most writers for 
She public press, I bad forgotten the criticism as soon 
as printed. My literaiy gazette appeared once every 
ten days, and in the mean time 1 had plunged over 
head and ears into my favorite pursuit, which was 
•antiquarian historical reading. 

At that tine i was corapleleiy absorbed in reading 
•* The Art of Verifying Dates," and had sat up over 
this book several nights till three o'clock in the mom- 
u«. This JBocning, instead of going to bed, I had 
lallen last asleep over my book; but my lamp, as if to 
nproach my lasiness, had out-watched me, and was 
■tUl burning. Day had just dawned in ny study, and 
dJKovered the literary coBfuaos with which I sat 
flurrounded ; here a book was open, and tber» a book 
closed; some lying on the floor, and some on ooiiefaes or 
diairs, when I was awoke by a most furious knocking 
at my door. Starting up in a hurry, I overset my lamp 
upon a volume of the History of France and the Oauls. 
This catastrophe reduced me to despair; I gaaed on 
the oil spreading over the leaves of the hitherto spot- 
less Iblio, and I even staunched its progress with my 
tongue, heedless of the vigorous bangs with which ray 
door was assailed, which seemed aa if the ancient 
catapult, heller, and balista, had all been brought to 
bear upon it 

*'Here," I soliloquiied, «is a misfortune!*' at tfie 
MBe time shaking my head. «* Fearful of similar 
.1 have refiaiaod Aw doiiM«icatii« 



harboring either wife, child, cat, dogt or Mrd ! fle* 
what an unwary minute may do ! Alas! these learned 
Benedictine authors are here eeaaoned like a aalad ! 
Reverand Dom Bouquet, Dom Poirien, and Dom Pra- 
cieux, what has beWen you t Miserere !" 

" Monsieur," said the thunderer at the door, reply* 
ing through the keyhole to my lamentation over IIm 
works of the holy fathers, " you may well betake yon - 
to your prayers and litanies, and I hope your second 
and arms are ready." 

" Whoever yon be," I said, about to open the door, 
*' you have been the cause of the most tmArtanate 
accident I had rather you bad broken my head or 



** And that I am both willing and able to do forth- 
with," rcgoined my visiter, through the keyhole, " and 
not half your deserts either, for 1 say you are a Ibal 
and an insolent ass.." 

This preamble was couched in a style even to aatn» 
nish a Inbliopolist I lorgot at once the oitspoCted fiilio 
of Uie ii^ured Benedictines and my natural placidity^ 
and seising from among my collection a rusty partiiaii, 
which had played its part in the day of St Bartfaelt^ 
mew, I threw open the door, vdien k) ! myjcalomniaior 
through the keyhde stood revealed in the person of Bif. 
Ponteuil. I then remembered my review in the Am- 
n4e Litt^raire— but I stood my ground. 

In truth, the Sieur Ponteuil was an AchiUes who 
might have daunted a more robust Hector than myseiC 
His stature was lofly, his shouldere broad, and he haii 
the majestic air of a Roman emperor ; fine teeth, large 
black eyes, brown xswrk, and handsome hands, made 
him the Adonis as well as the AchiUes of the theatre, 
and contributed at once to his socoem and to his over- 
weening conceit of himself 

*' Monsieur," said I, with the calmnem of a phBoao- 
pher, " you see this partisan, (which you must not 
confound with a halberd, whose name is derived fiom 
a tool to bore holes,) it is yet crusted with the blood 
of the Huguenots massacred at Paris in the month nf 
August, An. Dom. 1572; I use it but in self-defenee 
were you thrice a heretic, and never without giving 
an opportunity of explanation. Tou were talking to 
youself through my keyhole just now, I am wrUing 
to believer 

<* Monsieur," replied Ponteuil, "it is you I was 
seeking, and io you I applied tboee epilKels, and of 
you I eeek satisfiiction. You understand nse, I aap- 
ser* 

"Ah, perfectly. Ton hare read, I euppoae, the 
thirty-ninth number of L'Ann^e Litt^raire." 

He bounced into a new fury at the very mentkn 
of it 

** This is a new insult, vile scribbler ! Coma eat 
with me, that I may make on example to all Ae 
compounders of pamphleta. Come to the Champs 
Elys^es; you see I am provided for both." And he 
showed me under his cioak two swords and a pair 
of pistols. 

« In the sixteenth century," I said, examining them, 
« arms were batter finished and ornamented. ¥nu 
have seen the chasing of Benvenato Cdlini, An gnat 

artist, who was a iMDUiniaanrr 
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«Tlui i» trifling; I see I ihall not bring yon to the 
field. I have been oflered a lettre-de-cachet to punish 
the iiyary I have reeeived, but I prefer avenging my- 
ielf with my own hands — I prefer killing you." 

" The Bastile is, iodeed, too baronial a vengeance 
ibr a play-man," I observed, ** and as it would be a 
pity you should be disappointed in your amiable inten- 
tions, I will attend you, monsieur; but I will give time 
tor your choler to evaporate ; yet if you are in the 
■aine humor to-morrow, why I am ready for you." 

*< I do not intend to wait so long. I suppose you 
want an opportunity of informing the Lieutenant of 
Police ? Come, follow me to the Champs Elyi^os 
diieetly." 

•* To-morrow I shall be at your command, Monsieur 
Pontenil ; to-day I mean to consecrate to the urange- 
■MOt of my library and the completion of my catalogue, 
which is, indeed, the last will and testament of a bib- 



As he ibund that my mania ibr books equalled his 
mednesB for the stage, and as the good partizan of St. 
Bartholomew, which I kept in my hand, efiBCtoaily 
protected me fiom any personal indignity,, he had no 
remedy but to comply with my arrangement He 
therefore took leave of me ceremoniously, charging i 
to be punctual to my rendezvous, the hour of which 
he fitrgot to fix. This neglect ho remedied in the 
courae of the morning by a note, in which the time 
and place were most precisely pointed out. 

" If literary and critical quarrels were always thus 
decided," thought I, while arranging my books, " the 
race of authors would be soon extinct." 

I employed the day in restocing to ray shelves my 
wandering volumes, which I called over and counted 
as if they had been a flock of beloved sheep; I in- 
scribed new notes in my alphabetical catalogue; 1 
gave a look lo this Elzevir, a smile to that noble folio, 
a sigh to this neat duodecimo, a tear to that Bebert 
Etienne; I bade adieu to all those celebrated printers 
immortalized by bibliopolists. I removed a spot from 
one^ I smoothed a page of another ; in short I imitated 
Jkm Joan of Austria, who made his troops pass in 
jceview beibre him at the hour of death. When I had 
looked at all, and even kissed some particular favorites, 
I recommended them earnestly in my will to the care 
of the bookseller who sold them, the amateur who 
bought them, to the fingers that would turn their 
leaves, and to the eyes that would read them. Alas! 
thought I, as I concluded, is there no Paradise for 
book-fanciers f 

These touching duties ought to have occupied 
months and years, but I was ftuced to abbreviate into 
a yery few hours the tender sighs of separation. In 
the evening I read *' The Ordonnance of Philippe-le- 
Bel" on single combat; " The Theatre of Honor," by 
Favyn, and " On the Permission of Duels," by Audi- 
giner, and several other works on the suligect which I 
vras to put in practice to-morrow; 1 likewise wrote a 
few lines to Billard, the involuntary cause of my first 
doel ; by accident I enclosed Ponteuirs note of ap- 
pointment in that I sent to Billard. Aftor having ar- 
oofed every thintg, I was to weaiy that I slept tran- 
^aitty,aiid even dieamed that the Benedietine History 



of Fmnoe was restored to its former immaculate con- 
dition, and was free from oil spots. 

I rose by break of day, cootemplated with tears in 
my eyes my library, in which not a volume failed of 
being at his post ; there they all were ranged like an 
army ready for battle ; I took a copy of Brantome's 
Memoirs of Duels, published at Cologne in 1666, in 
the types of Elzevir, a precious and unique vellum 
paper volume, with a fine margin, bound by Derome. 
I thought its contents would wile away the moments 
of suspense if I had to wait for my adversary. Indeed, 
I arrived the first on the field of battle ; I went down 
a dirty manby street, and arrived opposite to the 
crescent of the Coan-la-Reine, at that time the hack 
of the Invalides and the Portrau-Pierres. By good 
luck it was not a firesty morning; but many days of 
rain had converted the ground into a coat of slippery 
mud. I sat down on a stone with my feet in a puddle, 
and my hands and nose purple; I drew Brantome firom 
my bosom, and conned him over as a dying man re- 
peats the litanies for the departing. Me&ntime I folt 
most unheroically hungry, for I had not eaten during 
the preceding day— the excitement of my preparations 
having taken away the gnawings of an appetite that 
was now sensibly felt 

Ponteuil made me wait a tedious hour, for I had 
mistaken my time ; at last he came, marching in a 
pompous manner, dresied^in black velvet, and follow- 
ed by two seconds carrying the aims. He flourished 
bis hat^ff in the style of the marquisses of that day, 
then he felicitated me on my punctuality, and paro- 
died the verses of the Cid at eveiy word .he spoke 
oonocming the ofienc^— the ofiended — and the ofien- 
der. The seconds were diisipated young men of 
quality, who haunted the theatre, and kept bad com- 
pany with its heroes and hermnes. They measured 
our ground, proved the swords, and leered at me as 
though they were taking the dimensions of my grave. 
" Monsieur," said Ponteuil, who had thrown ofi'his 
coat, " we will, if you please, begin with the sword, 
and finish by pistols at Awe paees' distance." 

"One would believe you were rehearsing the part 
of Achilles," replied J, buttoning over my coat like a 
cuirass? 

*< What is that yoo say, insnlter f " replied my ohole- 
rie adversary. " Ah, yon allude to my treatment last 
night; if I could but find the leader of that cowardly 
cabal who molested me in my d^but!" 

" I am quite ignorant of what beiel you in yov 
part last night, Ibr I was not at the theatre ; but if you 
will inform me of your adventure, I will indulge you 
by letting you tell your ovrn story in the next nuittber 
I publish of my periodical." 

" If you should be alive when it comes out," replied 
Ponteuil, who could not help talking, even though the ' 
sword was in his hand.— ^ Here then are my griev- 
ancea, which will justify me for being your execu< 
Uoner. I had long looked forward to the night in which 
I was to assume the character of Achilles in the 
Iphigenia of Racine ; on this part I rested my reputa- 
tion ; last night was n^ fi»t appearance after the 
detestable upeoar raised by the madman, yew afi|f . 
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aiked why I did not make the apology on my knees 
for inniUing the audience when I performed the Earl 
of Essex? The pit took no notice of this insolence, 
and I answered Agamemnon in my part— < Sire, honor 
me less for this easy conquest' Upon which, one 
Banvin, the author of the hissed tragedy of the Che- 
fuscans, asked aloud if I had any news to give them 
of Billard and the Subomeur. I could not help replying 
to Ulysses, • He is at Charenten with his piece/ Then 
broke forth the storm against me ,* they hissed, they 
raged ! I would have withdrawn disdainfully from 
their insults, but the rascals ordered me to stay and 
continue my part amidst the noise they made; I 
obeyed, sheddiug tears of rage, and never was Achilles 
played with more nature or energy. Yet would not 
any thing mollify my enemies ! they loaded me with 
afifonts. And now, monsieur, to our purpose. Throw 
off your coat, and take your sword." 

** It is in my hand, but I mean to keep on all my 
clothes, for I have been nearly froien with waiting 
tat yon more than an hour. I am now at your com- 
■and, but remember this is my first eany in such 



** The lesson will be a mortal one," replied Achillea. 
** It will avenge my lost occupation, for I ahall never 
be permitted to resume my vocation in Pftris — it is 
losi— they hiss me, they drive me from the stage; I, 
who loved the theatre so much — who would sacrifice 
my life to it — I, whose first wish was to be a cele- 
brated actor, I will be revenged— defend yourself!' 

So saying, without the previous ceremony of eroas- 
ing our swords, he flew at me, in the excess of rage 
to which he had worked himself, and struck his sword 
with such vengeance at my bieast that it broke into 
a thousand shivers, aikl I fell with a violent shock 
against a tree, folly convinced that I was run through 
the body. I raised myself a little, and mechanically 
drew forth my handkerchief to staunch the blood ; 
and, unbuttoning my waietooat, to my astonishment 
found that my invaluable copy of Brantome had 
bravely received the death-blow meant for its master; 
it was pierced to the two hundredth page. No one 
but a bibliopolist was ever thus shielded by a favorite 
volume. 

Ponteuil contemplated with rage the pieces of his 
sword and the pierced volume ; and the seconds, who 
were certainly not book-fanciers, began to reproach 
me for my serious infractions of the laws of the duel. 
I excused myself on account of my want of experi- 
ence in such aflairs, and showed them the peril I had 
escaped, and mourned over the damage of my Bran- 
tome, which had been slain in the defence of his mas- 
ter. 

" But pistols will not break,*' said Ponteuil, drawing 
out his. ** If you should have the whole Encyclopedia 
for armor, a hall will find^ts way." 

** An you not satisfied, then f" replied f, walking 
close up to him ; ** among many people of honor these 
enoounten terminate without bloodshed." 

» I have forewarned you," returned Ponteuil, ** that 
one or the other of us shall be leA dead on the spot ; 
the matter is aggravated by the insulls of yesterday, 
by the oowardly cabal of yonnelf and friends." 



** I should," I replied, " consider myself very eoo- 
temptible, if I had entered into any such cabal ; and 
I give you my solemn word that I know nothing of 
your wrongs, farther than having given you a aevere 
criticism as a lesson to teach you the cruelty of perse- 
cuting a young and obscure author, against whom yoa 
have exerted your private influence, and occasioned 
his incarceration, not in a prison, but in a place of 
confinement, which will canso a slight to be cast on 
his intellects for life. I leave this to your reasonable 
consideration, but I feel no envenomed hatred against 
you, and am content that the matter shall rest here.'' 

** But I am noi content— my hatred is to death, and 
I mean to make you pay at once for your friend Billard 
and for L* Annie lAtthrmre, to which 1 promise an ar^ 
tide for its obituary." 

As Ponteuil said this, he gave me the other pistol, 
and the marquisses, his seconds, paced out ten feet, 
humming an opera air. Ponteuil fired on the sigmd 
they gave; the ball whistled in my hair: I had not 
fired ; and when I found myself safe, I pointed my 
pistol upwards and discharged it. 

« Pftrbleu !'* cried Ponteuil, ** for what do yon take 
met I want none of your forbearance. Please to 
nload and fire at me !" 

" Not I, on my faith," replied I, coolly. ** I have 
done with you, thank heaven — for the next greatest 
plague to being murdered by yon, would be the troa- 
ble of killing you, for which I never had the slighteit 
inclination. Adieu, monsieur; I wish yon success on 
the theatre, and many crowns on the stage, but for the 
future be more merciful to young authon!" 

'* You are not going away thus. I am dishonored 
if you do not return my fire ; and if you do not, I 
will provoke you to a new quarrel" 

** My friend, my friend," cried a voice behind me 
ia great emotion, " thank heaven, I have not arrived 
too late." And Billard made his appearance on the 
scene of action quite out of breath, flourishing his 
roll of manuscript as a marshal directing the move- 
ments of a tournament ; he wept for joy at finding 
me safe, and told me that M. de Sartines had that 
morning liberated him from Charanton ; that the first 
use he made of his freedom was to go to my house, 
where the porter told him I had gone out early, and 
having given him the letter I had lefl, in which he 
found Ponteuil's challenge, with the directions for the 
place and hour of combat, hither he had hasted to 
hinder a duel, which otherwise might have perhaps 
terminated fatally. During this narration, the Subo^ 
nenr was frequeuily mentioned, and this put Ponteuil 
in a new rage. 

" Hark ye ! Sir Author," he said, striking Billaid 
on the shoulder with his pistol-barrel ; " how did you 
and your manuscript get out of such a proper place u 
Charenton was for you both." 

<* It is true," replid Billard, untying the Snbomeur, 
**! did not leave the place without some regrat; lor 
the mad people at Charenton are more reasonable and 
polite than the playen ; they listened to my comedy 
with pleasure !" 

«WeU,M. Billard," said PonteuU, ••that wm be- 
cause it was on a par with their intelleets. Peivit 
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■M to wtde my account with your friend, and then I 
will give you my undivided attention." 

Billard» who interpreted every word in favor of hit 
mania, replied with complacency, " Very well, I seek 
but an audience ; theae two gentlemen will &vor me 
with their opiniona, and I will conatrain all of you to 
add your ■uffragea to that of M. Bauvin, author of 
the CheruBcana— my friend haa never heard the Sn- 
bomeur. Gentlemen, leat younelvei round me and 
attend." 

" Billard," aaid I, drawing him away, ** you mia- 
take the intentiona of Ponteuil and hia frienda ; come 
away with me.*' 

** No, my friend," replied Billard, persevering in 
hia intention of reading; "my piece will be a true 
hoalage of reooncUialion. The Sieur Ponteuil, when 
he hears it, will pardon me for having bad recourse 
to the iuffiages of the pit ; and if the diama appears 
to you common, the veraification poor, the-—" 

'* Fdmw," interrupted Ponteuil, ** turn your mann- 
acript into a sword, and I am willing to attend to you ; 
otherwise, yon will do well to throw it behind the 
lire, lor the plot is bad, the characteia ailly, the style 
flat, the dinoaement ridiculous, and the subject absurd. 
Receive my judgment, in the name of the French 
theatre." 

** Thou liest, miserable player !" cried the enraged 
Billard, who was fiying on Ponteuil, had I not seized 
him round the waist, and held him struggling and 
foaming with rage, while Ponteuil's seconds likewise 
restrained him, whilst they pointed out the furious 
state of Billard, saying in a half whisper— 

" What is the use of encountering a madman in a 
fit of frenzy t Instead of fighting he will tear out 
your eyes!" 

"Come on, vile play-man, ' raved Billard, strug- 
gling with me ; " come to the theatre, and receive all 
the hisaes, the peltings, and the buffets, which will 
greet you there. The rhyme is not rich, and the cha- 
laoters are silly, are they 7" 

- This is too mctch, mad or sane," cried Ponteuil, 
breaking from his seconds ; " I will crush this crooked 
litde iEsop, this frog of Parnassus !" 

" My style flat!" acreamed Billard : " load the pia- 
tola — ^give ixe the sword. The plot stupid, the subject 
absurd ! Ah, Ponteuil, I will have jroor life for such 
malignity against my innocent Subomeor." 

The two had flown on each other, and if at that 
moment the police had not made their appearance 
from behind the trees, I should have had a tragical 
tale to tell ; as it waa» the united strength of our re- 
cruited party could hardly separate theae enemies, 
and when torn from each other, we had to watch 
them carefully, while the oflicer of the police inform- 
ed them of the inatructiona he had received. 

That morning, M. de Sartine had laid the case be- 
fore Count de Lauraguaia, who had ordered Ponteuil 
to confine himself to his house during the pleasure 
of the count ; and aa for M. Billard, who waa consi- 
dered the original cauae of ail the diaturbance, hia 
fiuaily had claimed him, and he waa commanded to 
return directly to Nantea. 

** They have exiled me to Nantea !" mormoied Bil- 



lard, who waa thunderstruck by this decree. " Oh, 

my friend J , the players prevail. I must return 

to my father, taxes, and excise ! I must shroud my 
glory and my comedy in my portfolio! Oh, my piece ! 
Oh, the players !" 

** M. du Snbomeur," said Ponteuil, ** I am concern- 
ed to think that you carry away no tokens from my 
sword aa a remembrance, but I swear to ]ron, from 
this moment, hatred until death." 

« M. Ponteuil," I replied," really touched by the 
sorrow of my school-fellow, " I do not believe that you 
have in yonr soul any true enthusiasm for art, or you 
would feel for a poet who mooma for his divorce 
from literature, as much as you do for the mischancea 
you have aufiered at your d^but in tragedy." 

" In all cases, please to consider yourself involved 
in my hatred for this little scribbler of Lorraine,' ' were 
the parting words of Ponteuil. 

" Be it 80, monsieur," I replied, *' your hatred will 
not make me die an hour before my time ; and aa fbr 
myself, I do not trouble myaelf to hate any one in the 
worid." 

The police hurried away the unfortunate Billard, 
with hia manuscript, the next momtng ; he bade me 
ftrewell with tears and sobs, pointing with laughaUe 
pathos to a playbill paated on the wall of the oflSoe of 
the diligence to Nantea. 

In spite of the aflection that Mademoiselle Guimaid, 
the favorite danaeum at the opera, bore to Ponteuil, 
and all the protection that the great lorda of the court, 
with whom she was intimate, aflbrded him, yet he 
could never obtain a bearing fh>m the parterre, but 
was greeted with hisses' whenever he appeared on the 
stage ; and Achillea retired, not to hia tent, but to 
Holland. 



CHAPTER III. 

HATRXD UNTIL I>KAT|I. 

Tbk8X turbulent events by no meana suited my 
peaceable and retiring diapoaition; and long befiire the 
death of poor Catherine Fr^ron put a stop to L'Ann^ 
Litt^raire, I resigned my censorial office in that pe- 
riodical. Catherine Fr^ron was the niece of the great 
Comeille. Voltaire had generously adopted her, and 
supported this work to gain for her a maintenance. 
Afler abdicating the editorial aceptre, I swore never 
to touch oflensive weapona, either in the shape of 
sword or critical pea. I passed the gay aeasoa of 
my youth in collating the work of classical writeia, 
authenticating documenta, rectifying dates, washing 
and cleansing vellum, measuring margins with com- 
peases, making catalogues, selling and buying at pub- 
lic sales, and other such pleaaing occupationa of a 
book-loving hermit I lived at that time in the envi- 
rons of the Luxembourg, in the Quartier St Jacquea. 

One fine morning in the month of October, 1781, 

I was sauntering, with a book in my hand, among the 

treea of the garden of the Lnxembouig, which, before 

it invaded the enclosure of the Cbartreux, extended 

all alang the Rue de Vangirard up to the Carmea D<- 
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cfaaun^ I alternately read and railed my eyei to 
contemplate the extent of the verdure, over which 
the tints of red and green were shedding their au- 
tumnal sway, and many fallen leaves rustled under 
my feet, and the birds were singing their adieus to 
the warm weather. 

The garden was at this part almost entirely desert- 
ed; but here and there, under the high chestnut trees, 
wero seated, on the wooden benches, some two or 
three solitary beings like mysel£ 1 yielded myself to 
a melancholy but not unpleasing reverie, inspired by 
the lovely autumnal day, and the sight of nature 
smiling, while deprived of her glorious crown of sum- 
mer, fi>r no one can possibly meditate among the fall- 
ing leaves of autumn, without his thoughts naturally 
dwelling on death and the grave. 

I was drawn from my pensive meditation by the 
obstinate coughing of a person seated at pne end of 
the bench on which I had placed myself. I felt a 
IKtle impatience at the annoyance this importunate 
cougher caused mo, but that selfish feeb'ng soon gave 
way to lively pity, when I saw him leaning over an 
arm of the seat, apparently exhausted by the spasmo- 
dic struggle with his cruel enemy. 

He was a man of about five-andthirty years of 
age, if one might judge by his features, which illness 
had lengthened and hollowed : they were still fine, 
although wasted and meagre ; the che^k bones were 
prominent, and colored with a hue too brilliant for 
health ; the end of the chin was sharpened, and the 
bones of his knees and elbows .seemed as if they 
would pierce the threadbare garments in which the 
poor consumpUvo was clad. He rested his thin, 
tnuBsparent hands on his knees, and with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, remained immoveable till dis- 
turbed by fresh paroxysms of coughing. During oi^e 
of these intervals I heard him sigh, and then say to 
himself ** It is all over ; I shall never have strength 
to declaim again. I am lost to my art — to the thea- 
tre—to the public." 

I started at the sound of that voice, which still re- 
tained its theatrical accentuation, and I felt assured 
that I had heard it elsewhere. I availed myself of 
the opportunity when he turned towards me, to obtain 
a full view of his ftce. I oouM not be mistaken ; I 
Mcognized him» notwithstanding the alteration nuule 
hy time and sickness. 

" Ah, M. Ponteuil," I cried^ approaching him, " I 
ftar I see you in ill health !" 

«|hf. J—i^, tlie editor," replied he, with the air of 
a person who recalls something painful to his memo- 
ly; "good day, monsieur!" 

He vf^as hurrying away ; I gently detained him by 
lihe armt aaying, ** Permit me one moment's conversa- 
tion with you." 

" I understand," returned Ponteuil, his eye blazinig 
and his face crimsoning, " we have an old account to 
eettle. Whenever you please, monsieur !" 

''The time to which you allude is loqg gone by," I 
laplied ; " and rancor never held any place in my 
tatft, aqpeciaUy as I considered that I was not wholly 
fiee fiom Uame in that aflair." 

**l demand neither apolflgias oor rttiactatioDu 3ut I 



am ready to give you satisfaction if you requira it 
I am wasted by a long illness, which has left me weak 
as you see ; nevertheless, I am able to fire a pistol— 
and am at your command, monsieur !" 

" Mon Dieu ! M. Ponteuil, you afiiict me by this 
discourse. I never felt any enmity to jron in my life; 
and I am no longer an editor." 

" I congratulate you on that, M. J——, and I am 
no longer a tragedian." 

" How ! have you renounced the theatre, to which 
you were so much attached f This question need not 
surprise you, when X tell yon that years have passed 
since I last saw a play ; for my literary labors have 
not the slightest connection with the drama.'* 

" Then you are ignorant of my return to the C<»n^ 
die Fran9aiBe, and of my complete success ; and how 
this fatal illness forced mjs to withdraw during the 
Ust year, which has been one of great soflerii^. I 
am dying. Monsieur J—." 

"Dying! and so young T' I uttered soothingly. 
*' Doubtless, if you take care of yourself during your 
present state of convalescence, health will retum» 
and you will resume your occupation with more 
ddat than ever." 

« Sometimes I ihmk so," replied Ponteuil ; « but my 
recovery proceeds very slowly. You know not, theOf 
of the success I met in Holland and in Prussia. I 
was received at court by King Frederick William, 
who presented me with two snufif-boxes with his 
royal arms on them, which I still have, but they are 
in pawn. I had sworn never to appear again on the 
French stage, where I had experienced such injus- 
tice ; but when I was performing at Lille, with great 
applause, I received an order from an authority which 
I could not disobey, to make my debut at the Come- 
die Fran9aise." 

" In fact, I now remember having heard great en- 
comiums on you at the Caf<§ Procope, where I was 
one evening with M. Bauvin and my friend Billard, 
whom, I dare say, jrou have not forgotten." 

" it is that Billard who was the origin of all my 
mkfortunes;— no, I never have forgotten him, and 
shall be only too happy to have the opportunity of pay- 
ing him the <ii®bt of revenge which I owe him. But 
f am not surprised that the fame of my second d^but 
should have reached you. It took place on the 19th 
of June, 1779. I was in the part of Orestes. It was a 
real ovation — a triumph; crowns were thrown on 
the scene, and I was called before the audience after 
the fall of the curtain. The parterre bestowed on 
me the most flattering acclamations, and every one 
seemed disposed to make me forget the mortification I 
had suflered through the folly of Billard and his de- 
testible Subomeur." 

Ponteuil spoke with so much energy that his cough 
returned in paroxysms, which threatened him vndi 
sufiR>cation, and forced him to suspend this somewhat 
exaggerated panegyric on his performance. 'I request- 
ed him to calm himself, and I oflered him all the con- 
solations humanly could suggest on the state of health 
which banished him from the theatre. But it was in 
vain that I endeavored to lead the conversation to a 
hm agitating sut^ect: he proceeded with his history 
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*ThM oompMiy," Mid he, "whish lor Mveml 
I oiMd the 'prmdliel pari ef their reoeipli to 
my popularitsr* whoDl fell ill, dimined me, deelaring 
thttl MDoe the attaek on my ImigBi my voice vnm bio- 
ken ; thia is not trae, and 1 wiah yon would give me 
yoor advioe on the tone of my declamation," conti- 
nued fae» lepeating flom the Iphigenia the line :^ 

*" Poor qui aont eea aerpena qui tifflent aor voe t^lefl V 

Tha wofda of Oieataa, atrong and aonoroua in the 
fint hemiatich, broke before the end of the vene, and 
finiahcd in an acoem of atifling co&gh. I entreated 
him not to attempt declamation while hia coogh con- 
tinued, and exhorted him to be patient. The ipeciet 
of coBstndnt we felt at first waa by thii time entirely 
worn oflC and Ponteuil aeemed both anrpriied and 
gnteful at the intereit I took in hit health. 

" I have often believed that all wai over with 
me," ho raaumed, " Ibr I have frequently vomited 
bleed, and fiom time te time lainted. Qod be thank* 
ed ! theae aymptoms have diiappeared, and, indeed, 1 
am quite well all but thii tearing oough, and 1 feel 
aa if thia fine sun would do me more good than all 
the doctors in Paria. Yoa do not find me much al* 
teiadr 

" Ohf" nid It evading thia home questkm, ** you aee 
I knew you again directly ; -but who ii it that fafcei 
care of you in your iUnen ? Are you not married f" 

'* I eoald have married ver^ well, if I had chown. 
Bat thia waa beibre I lost my health, and while my 
reputation as Achilles and Orestea was brilliant. 
Since my retreat from the stage last year, both lovers 
and friends have deserted me one after the other, and 
left naejtttite alooe; not one remains, monsieur." 

** But waa there no one, among the elegant society 
that oonaideied you their ornament, who afibrded yon 
amaqtance or expressed sympathy Ibr you 7" 

** Tea : at fiist, people of quality used to send their 
fbotnieD to inquire how I was ; but very soon, I be- 
lieve, they conridered me as dead. fi>r my resources 
(ailing, I removed myself to a more obscure dwelling 
plaee, where, by -degrees, I was forgotten; my com- 
radee did not trouble themselves about me. I forgive 
them i they are unstable in character, and only act 
by impulse ; they soon get tired of an invalid whose 
illnees is obstinate and tedious as mine has been." 

<* Is it possible that the theatre has done nothing 
for you 7 M. Preville, who was so much attached to 
youp has then left the stage 1" 

'* Pr^viUe— I Ibrgive him, for to his lessons I owe 
my talent. Preville has behaved like the others 
Adieu, monsieur;! feel the kindness of your manners, 
aiMl I thank you." 

** I hope to renew our acquaintance," I said ; ** ac- 
cept my aim, and let me assure you, that if I could 
aasist yon in ahy thing, it would afibrd me the great- 
eat pleasure." 

<* We will no bnger be enemies," replied Ponteuil ; 
** bat es to your ofibis of service, I cannot ibrget the 
awofd-thrust which you received from roe, which 
neer^ piefced throogh your printed cuirass." 

I turned this conversation, which tended to mingle 



the bitiernea of the past to the inierlbrenee of ottr 
prasent friendly terms, and at last ptevailedon hitt to 
take my arm as ftr aa the Rue Cassette, where he 
lodged, but no indueemenk could prevail on him to 
let me see in which house he lived; he prevenlad 
me from going farther than the begiiming of the 
street, and I saw him watching till I was at too grant 
a distance to discover his retreat. 

That evening I went to Billoni, and told him of 
my adventure in the gardens of the Luxanbourg. lie 
was much afieoied with the sufierings of his old an- 
tagonist, and manifested the moat lively deaire to meet 
him once more, not with arms in his handa, but fiw 
the aake of reconoiliatioo* Nine yean had made a 
great diflTerence in the author of the fiobomeur ; he 
was no longer a theatrical fimatie, boring every one 
he met, wi^ his verses, and calling on the peaceable 
parterre to rise m insoneotion against the tymnts of 
the stage ; his exile to Nankea had brought him to 
reason, and the death of his fisaher, who left him an in- 
come of 40,000 francs, had drawn hia thoughts to the 
various duties which men of p ro p er ty ai» obliged to 
fulfil. His dear Sobomeur now took its place in his 
portfolio, instead of under his arm ; the pontion in so- 
ciety of iu author u a wealthy individual, had obtained 
for it many hearers, and, of oonrse, profeased admi* 
reia. His real friends overlooked the ecoentricitiea he 
still manifested, in favor ef his-truly benevolent heart, 
for we knew he was constantly employed in eecratly 
doing good, though he nervously avoided reeeiving 
applause for his charitable actuma. There vnsi a cu- 
f tons union of child-like simi^icity and greatness of 
mind in my firiend Billard. 

It was in va'm that J watched every gleam of stm« 
shine in the Luxembourg gardens, in the hope that 
the poor consumptive might eome out to baik in its 
rays. I never encountered him ; I could not help 
imagining that he was worse, and I sorrowfully noted 
the fsU of the autumnal leavee^thoae leavea which 
are the true warrants of death in hia disease. I re- 
called some exprearions of his, which made me dreed 
lest he shouki be suffering from want of succor, and ' 
this reflection urged me to discover his abode, and ha- 
sud paying him a visit, which I was convineed would 
be more useful than agreeable to him. The kind 
heart of Billard inceasantly stimulated me to make 
the attempt. 

It so happened that the first house where I began 
my inquiries for him, in the Roe Cassette, was the 
very one at which he lived ; the wife of the coneitrg^ 
took me for a physician, and waited on me in pity 
when I asked for Ponteuil. She conducted me till I 
come to a narrow stair at the top of the house, and, 
pointing to it, left me. I panaed and listened for 
some moments to the sharp sounds of a voice, 'de- 
claiming verses in a pompous style, but the tirade 
terminated by a fit of coughing, which I thought 
would never end ; at length I knocked at the doer. 



* It is scarcely needful to remind the reader that 
the houses in Paris are let by floors to perrons in very 
different circumstances, and that the general entrance 
used to be, and often still is, guarded by a concierge, 

or door-keeper. . i^ixtMi^ 
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and was bid to •nter. After «o intoryal of nldnt he- 
jilatioB I did io ; the corrupt atmosphere of the small 
chamber almcpt soflbcated me» and caused me to coogh 
■lightly, which prevented me from speakiiig for an 
instant ; at a glance I was enabled to examine the 
miserable hole where the tragedian PonteuU, the 
Achilles and Orestes of the theatre, was terminating 
his earthly career. 

In a apace of twelve feet square, narrowed by the 
sloping toot, in which the tiles were in many places 
visible, was the pallet of the invalid ; the rags of the 
miserable bed were covered, but scarcely hidden, by 
an old red theatrical mantle, spread over it as a counter- 
pane. On this mattrea reclined the person I sought, 
wfio was now reduced to a skeleton— whose livid and 
emaciated appearance was aggravated by a Roman 
toga clasped over the right shoulder, a crown of tiiael, 
and tin bracelets on the lean, naked arms, which were 
every moment agitated, while Ponteuil declaimed, 
shouted and gesticulated to the honor of the eternal 
lunily of the Atrides. 

He was then reposing on the bed, completely ex- 
haosted by the violence of his exertions; he was the 
finrt who broke silence. 

** So you have come to see a poor wretch just ready 
to enter the bark of Charon," said he, touched and 
surprised by my visit. " Yon see that I am, never- 
theless, studying a part." 

" £xcuse my intrusion," I replied, advancing to him 
and taking his hand ; *< but I bad looked for you many 
days in the Luxembourg, and the fear that yon were 
worse, forced me to discover your abode, that I might 
converse a little with you, and offer yon the loan of 
some new books, or any thing else whiqh might be of 
service to you." 

" Many thanks, monsieut, but I really have no want 
of any thing," said Ponteuil, whose pride was wound- 
ed by my offen. *' Nevertheless, I am willing to ac- 
knowledge that you are a worthy man, who have ex- 
hibited greater interest in my fate than I have merited 
from you. Still you must make allowances for our 
^culiar situation in regard to each other, and not be 
suriN'ised->" 

Tears sparkled in the eyes of Ponteuil. and before 
he had finished this reproaoh, he fainted so suddenly 
as to alarm me not a little. I searched the room for 
some restorative or cordia], but could find nothing bet- 
ter than cold water, which I threw in his face, and 
tiien openect the window to obtain air, but it was with 
difiSculty that I could recall vital energy ; he could 
not distinguish objects, and his voice fluttered indis- 
tinctly, when he replied to my questions. 

" Monsieur Ponteuil," I said, greatly troubled at 
his state, which the irregularity of his pulse rendered 
still more alarming; "let me run for the physician 
who attends you." 

" Give me a glass of water," he gasped out, and 
then added, '* I have no medical attendance ; and as 
fbr this attack, it is only exhaustion; because I have 
not had any thing to eat for two days." 

** Not for two days!" I exclaimed with horror, " Ihis 
is too dreadful ! not only sufiering with illness, but 
dying of inanition." 



I laid down ray helpless burden on the mattress^ 
and descended the stairs more speedily than I had 
mounted them. I entered the hoose of the first A«i- 
teur I could find, and ordered a light and nourishing < 
repast I was absent but ten minutes. Tl&e eyes of 
Ponteuil sparkled with joy, when I re^ippeared, fol- 
lowed by two waiters carrying soup, a roasted fowl, 
a plate of spinach, some wine and bread ; all this I 
had arranged properly, and dismiawd the people, pajF- 
ing them in his name. The poor soul thanked me 
with moietened eyes ; he hesitated, and when I pressed 
him to take the nourishment so necessary for his exist- 
ence, he seised my hands in his own and pronounced 
the lines from Andromache, beginning — 

"Oui, puisque je retronve un and si fidele," 

with an emphasis I shall never forget My eyes weie 
sufifiised with tears ; but I renewed my entreaties that 
he would eat ; he then not Qnly ate» bnt devoured the 
food before him with an eagerness that terrified me, 
and I was forced to setae upon the fragments of a re- 
past which I had doubted had been provided for his 
destruction, and conveyed them out of his reach. I 
exacted a promise that he would obey implicitly my 
despotic directions in regard to hia health, and I con- 
soled and encouraged him by showing him the bright 
rays of the sun, which had now reached the slanting 
walls of his garret ; I talked to him of the fresli air 
of the coimtry, of walks and rides through sylvan 
scenery, till I raised his fluctuating spirits to thoughts 
of his recovery ; and then, as usual, he always spoke 
of his dear theatre. 

^'During my long malady," he said, whilst rub- 
bing together bis wasted hands, ** I have not pasMd 
my time idly; the public at my re-appearance will 
perceive the progress I have made. I have leaned 
more than twenty new parts, and 1 consider that I ex- 
cel in those of Hamlet and Romeo. And it is you, 
my true friend, who have 'preserved me for future 
glory ! It must be owned that I was a hot-headed fooi, 
a brawler, and headstrong brute, when I wanted to 
kill you." 

" Have you not a claim on the pension for retired 
actors ?" I asked, willing to alter the turn which the 
conversation had taken. ** I think my interest could 
obtain it for you." 

" Tou are joking," replied Ponteuil; "I am not yet 
thirty, and that pension is only granted to actors who 
have reached their sixtieth year ; people of our pro- 
fession live a long time." 

" Witness the celebrated Baron," I replied, sadly 
thinking of the contrast before me, ** who played the 
lover with so much spirit at forescore. But notwifli- 
standiog your youth, 1 think the theatre owes you this 
memorial of respect and gratitude." 

'* For players, there is never any remembrance of 
the past," Ponteuil replied, smiling bitterly. " I sn|^ 
pose we concentrate to our art all we poanai of the 
faculty of memory, therefore it fails us when we 
ought to exert it fbr our friends. Even Pr^viOe, who 
received me like a fiither under his roof when ray 
prospecti were bright and my hopes were hif^i— Pk^ 
vUle has forgotten who I am." 
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" I dwayi thought him m time-flerver,'* I replied, 
'< duriDg my deallDga with him in my Hteraiy capa- 
city. Bat if he haa IbrgottoD vm, we will return the 
compliment by forgetting him ; when year proipecta 
lirighten, I will represent your caae once more to the 
fint gentleman of the bed-chamber. I can lolicit the 
royal munificence in your behalf, through the inter- 
yention of the Due de Choieeul, who honors me with 
his friendship." 

" Ton are only too generous/* said Pooteuil, " and 
I repeat that I was an odious person to want to kill 
you ; but it was all owing to the absurdities of that 
troublesome Billard, who embroiled us with his folly." 
" Nevertheless, forgive him, I beg of you,*' I said, 
taking the oflered hand of Ponteuil ; " for if you re- 
flect on the past, you will find that you gave him no 
little provocation, yet I know he has not the least ill- 
will towards you." 

** Not a word more about him," cried Bonteuil, ex- 
tending his arm in the theatrical attitude for a vow ; 
" between us there is a hatred unto death, for that 
Billard ia my evil genius ! I hope never to see him 
again, at least while the blood circulates in my veins/' 
He accompanied this menace with a look so terri. 
ble, and a gesture so expressive, that I dared no longer 
Irritate him by proceeding with tke defence of Bil- 
lard, but turned the conversation to his theatrical illu- 
sions, and we discussed the parts he best knew, speak- 
ing of the provinces where he had played, and of the 
sttcceas with which he had been welcomed. The re- 
collections of an art which had destroyed His health 
and withered his youth were still dear to him ; he de- 
claimed fragments of speeches, he adjusted the folds 
of his Roman toga with theatrical skill, and, in ima- 
gination, he heard thunders of applause, and saw 
crowns of laurel while agitated by the convulsions of 
a mortal cough. 

The next morning I recounted to Billard the whole 
of these incidents, and described the deplorable state 
of Ponteuil, his mertal malady, his poverty, and, above 
aD, the lively hatred he still nourished against the 
author of the Subomeur. The kind heart of Billard 
was sensibly touched by these details ; he implored 
me to redouble my efhrtn to remote the resentment 
of the poor invalid ; and if rliat could not be done, 
at least to contrive some way of providing him the 
comforts he would procure for him, without irritating 
his iNt)ud spirit by the knowledge of the source from 
whence they came. In fact, I continued to visit poor 
Ponteuil most assiduously, who daily grew worse. 
My first step towards pacification between him and 
the object of his hatred, ^as the information that my 
exertions, in order to procure him the theatrical pen- 
sion, would, I found, have been the work of time ; 
Imt as his wants were pressing, and his impatience of 
private obligation great, I had used the great court in- 
terest of Billard, who had exerted himself with such 
good will, that he had obtained for him a pension of 
of 1300 livres from the theatrical chest, and a gratui- 
ty of fifty livres from the royal bounty ; this last was 
in reality, the bounty of my charitable friend, who 
well knew the poor soul would never receive one 
quairter's payment of his peniion. If the name of 



Billard had not been blended with t^ese benefits, FoD- 
teuil would have been transported with joy. I saw 
the interior struggle he sufilered before he could ac- 
cept the benefit bestowed by the object of his aver- 
sion. At last he took me by the hand, kissed it, and 
thanked me ; then he blessed me, and, without men- 
tioning the name of Billard, for the^ first time heard it 
pronounced without a comment of bitterness. This 
was something; but his time was short for forgiveness. 
Alas! the autumn was heauHftd this year, but 9tM (he 
leaves/ell! 

From this moment Ponteuil enjoyed all the comforts 
that could beloag to his desperate state ; /every thing 
that science or afl^tion could provide were his. 
Every day something was done or sent ^hich was 
calculated to relieve the eiuiui occasioned by a sick 
bed, with a slow fever and a furious cough. Some- 
times magnificent fruits arrived for him, delicate pas- 
try, or delicious sweetmeats. Every book or engraving 
published concerning the theatre was also sent him as 
soon as it appeared. Whenever I dared mention the 
name of Billard, it was heard with profound silence 
by Ponteuil. 

The fruits came from the garden of Billard ; the 
sweetmeats were chosen by him ; the books were sent 
from his library. The coach of Billard carried us to 
take the air every sunshiny morning to the Cours-lar 
Reine. Billard sent an invitation for Ponteuil to take 
up his abode in an unoccupied chateau, in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris; and Billard entreated him to use, at 
his pleasure, both his purse and his credit. These 
reiterated attacks at last began to sap the obduracy of 
Ponteuil's aversion ; he began to mention the name of 
Billard of his own accord, not only without antipathy,* 
but with gratitude. I saw the moment drew near for 
reconciliation ; I was anxious to expedite it, for the 
leaves now feU fast. 

One morning, without having mentioned it to Pon- 
teuil, whose strength was now deplorably diminished, 
I resolved that Billard should accompany me in my 
daily visit. Billard no longer ran about with an 
enormous manuscript under his arm ; he was dressed 
in cut velvet, and wore diamonds on every finger. 
Ponteuil was slumbering when Billard followed mo 
into the sloping garret, which, notwithstanding all my 
entreaties, our patient still chose to inhabit 

Awakened by the sound of our footsteps, Ponteuil 
opened his eyes, and though he certainly did not re- 
cognize Billard, a vindictive instinct made him guess 
who he was, for a nervous agitation seised him, and 
he enveloped himself in the sheets'as if they had been 
his shroud, all the time that Billard was oflTering him 
excuses for his uninvited visit, with a kind humility 
of soul that would have touched a heart of less natu- 
ral feeling than that of poor Ponteuirs. After our in- 
valid had got over the first sight of Billard, he relaxed 
by degrees from his stifiT coldness of manner ; the ex- 
pression of his lips was less bitter, and his features 
more placid. I did all I oould to turn the conversa* 
tion on pleasant general subjects, and Billard care- 
fully avoided all mention of the Subomeur, and the 
opinion of M. Bauvin, author of the Chemscans. 
"Well, monsieur/' said POiMeuil, with a tone 
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irooy* of whioh he aAerwardi npeoted, " yoa do not 
•peak of your cooiody! Hu it beeo played ? Hai it 
been applauded*" 

'* It ham been both played and applauded in Mxnety," 
replied Billard, witheut Mening to be piqued. ** Tou 
have not, then, ibisoUen the Sabomeur, in five acts, 
and in verae 1 M. Bauvin, aathor of the Chemteani, 
ii not now the only person who gives it hii sufiraget; 
M. de la Harpe» author of the Bannecidei, of Menzi- 
fcofl» and of Coriolanus* hai praised it before the Aca- 
demy, who assisted at a private representation ; and 
the oelehrated Madame de Graf6gny» author of the 
Peruvian Letters, told me that my work gave hopes. 
I should like to read it to you, for the benefit of your 
advice/* 

** We will certainly hear it,*' said Ponteuil, sighing 
heavily, ** and I anticipate taking a part when this 
comedy is played, which recalls so many afflicting 
remembrances ,* and I must make amends to its author 
by the app l a u s e s I shall endeavor to merit, when it is 
brougl^t on the boards." 

I observed that Ponteuil did not present his hand 
to Billard at parting, yet, on the whole. I was satisfied 
with the result of the visit I went the neit day 
without Billard to see the invalid, and though he did 
not ask to see him, I observed that he led the conver- 
sation 80 as to induce me to speak of my friend ; and 
when I purposely abstained, he broke out, with his 
usual impetuosity, in tenns eipressive of the sense he 
felt of the unmerited kindness he had received from 
the generous Billard, and in condemnation of his own 
pf^udices. I said little, and turned the conversation; 
but my heart rejoiced that the dying man was recon- 
ciled with his enemy, /or ike autttmnal lemm had 
fuarly aU fidkn, 

Billard was my companion in my visit next day to 
the sick, and from that moment all feelings of hatred 
and vengeance were changed into love and friend- 
ship. No man could surpass Billard in the biena^ances 
of social lile : his goodness and benevolence gave the 
moat attractive expression to his plain person and 
homely features. Among his other attainments, he 
read well, and he brought all the most popular pieces 
and read them aloud to Ponteuil ; be read the re- 
sponses to all PonteuiPs favorite parts, who declaimed 
his speeches in a half smothered extinct voice. There 
was a compact entered into between Billard and my- 
sell, that we should vie with each other in attentions 
to the poor dying creature ; and I think I can answer 
that we were faithful to our engagements. He had 
naw entered into the last stage of pulmonary con- 
sumption ; he was wasted to the bone, and coughing 
away his life ; he often gazed upon us with looks of 
inefiaUe gratitude, which spoke to our hearts more 
than words could. 

" My friends,*' said he, one evening, after a fright- 
ful paroxysm, "thanks — thanks for your kindness, 
while liie remains in me to express my sense of it. 
There is no hope, I feel, and 1 must no longer flatter 
myself with the expectation of recovery, since your 
brotherly charity has failed to make me well All that 
1 possess, you have bestowed upon me; therefore, I 
have nothing to leave ypu but my thanks and gratitude. 



my dear friends.** And saying this, Ponteuil took our 
hands ; he would have kissed them had we permitlad 
him. We mingled our tears and sobs, Ibr afler all 
our cares, the poor invalid had become exceedingly 
dear to us, and we oould not bear to part with him ; 
but I felt his hour was nigh, for ih$ wmfry wind 
wutanad among ikt diatmU ireei of ikt L uf mA tm rg, and 
thook the laA Uoftee from tiuir branchts. 
''Ponteuil then gave us two letters. 

<* In these I have conveyed to both of you eipns- 
sioos of my gratitude, which I cannot utter with an 
audible voice. My gratitude ought to survive me. I 
leave you all that is my own-.«my dmmtiic libniy. 
Tou will divide my books between yon, and sooc- 
times when you look upon them, give a thought to 
Ponteuil, who would, perhaps, one day have been a 
great actor, if death had not let fiiU the curtain belbte 
his part was half played. To you, my dear Billard, I 
owe a reparation which you roust permit me to pay. 
I have always felt regret for having condemned your 
Subomeur unheard— read it to me." 

*' Indeed, my friend," replied Billard, ** when yon 
are something better, it will be a pleasure to me to 
deliver up to your critical judgment my Subomeur. 
tied hand and foot ; but we will put off this fatiguing 
reading till then. Nevertheless we will read it-.^yeir 
we will read it, very soon. You shall hear it before 
long.'* 

" If it ii ever heard by me, it mnst be directly,*' re- 
lumed Ponteuil firmly. ** At ten o'clock to^norrow I 
entreat you to be with me ; we will form a commit- 
tee, and I will accept your comedy.*' 

Billard promised to bring his manuscript at the 
hour named, and we took our adieus for the night 
with more sadness than usual. As we went out. he 
begged us to be punctual to our next day's appoint- 
ment. We went away with a mournful foreboding, 
ibr we felt that the loss of our friend would be a cmel 
affliction. 

The next morning, precisely at ten, we were seated 
round his bed ; his emaciated hand rested on the out- 
side ; bis haggard eyes wandered from Billard to me, 
and now and then I heard a hollow sound in his 
throat, which seemed to be distinct from the convul- 
sive cough which tormented him. The keen nc»th- 
west which ushers in the winter, whistled and howled 
round the chimney-tops, and whirled the light ashes 
in eddies from among the glowing embers on the 
hearth. I tried to persuade Ponteuil to take some 
repose before he imposed on himself the fatigue of 
listening to two thousand versfp divided into five acts. 
Billard joined his entreaties to mine, but Ponteuil 
claimed of Billard the fulfilment of his given promise." 

*' My friend," said Billard, unfolding his manuscript; 
'' I impbre yon to stop me when you feel fatigued. 
This piece has already caused some accidents which 
I greatly regret, and-nolwithstanding the merit which 
M. Bauvin, author of the Cheruscans, attrxbutee to it, 
I doubt whether you are in a state to appreciate it. I 
will begin. The Subomeur-^comedy in five acts, and 
in verse. I prefer the title of comedy to that of 
drama; you will presently see the reaaon of this 

choice. Act 1st, scene 1st Lor^ Ai^np^f 1 Mfi|ed in 
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hii study, leada a letter which he haa written, and 
looks at the miniature of a lady — " 

'* U yott baye the true talent of an author/' inter- 
rupted Ponteoil in a faint Toice, " labor— persevere ; 
no actors in the world can hinder you from acquiring 
fame— but nottog caA avgil against death. Adieu, 

BiUard — adieu J , my (nend — thus ends hatred to 

death." 

With ft hitter ezolamation of grief, I threw myself 
towards him— he replied not. J watched his hand- 
it was cold* I felt his heart«<-it had ceiwed to beat— 
Ponteuil had expired without convulsion or other suf- 
fering. Billard, who had a keen sense of religion, 
kA^i and pniy^, whilst I gaivd earnestly on the de- 
p«rtQd, 

Bi|l%rd rose suddenly from his kneeling posture* 
and throwijilg his n^aquscript behind the fire, the 
flames caught the guttering Imves, and hastily bla<ing 
up, cast a red light on the immoveable features of the 
cojpe^. 

" £k> perish the Subomeur," said Biilard, " the first 
cftopQ of th^ hatred between him ftod me." 



In the letters he had given us, Ponteuil had msde 
it his last request that Billard would invite all his 
comrades to his funeral, and have a tombstone erected, 
which should unite both our names with his. If hu- 
man beings, after their departure from the body, can 
be sensible of any thing wbieh conoens their memo- 
ries, Ponteuil would have been content with the ful- 
filment of his request Billard spared no expense for 
the funeral of his friend. The aetoH, who had for- 
gotten him whilst living* followed his oorpse in pvo- 
eession, but I believe real grief was felt <mly by Bil- 
lard and myself. 

In the ancient cemetery of Chanwit might be smd, 
till it was closed in the year 1793, a stone monament, 
which bore no other inscription than this* oompond 
by Ponteuil the day before his degth >^ 

TO PONTJBUIU 

OUAXATIO AKTIBV, 

Fnm hii frHmU BUlard tmd J . ■ ■ 

1781. 

Here ends hatred till death I 



£very one who has read the witty memoirs and anecdotes of Baron de Grimm, will recollect the names of 
most of the personages in this tragi-comedy, and will not be sorry to read the conclusion of an adventure 
which is leA unfinished in that sprightly collection. This is the baron's version of the story^ 

'* Yesterday, -at the moment when the curtain drew up at the French Theatre, a madman, Billard by name, 
mounted on one of the benches of the orchestra, and began haranguing the pit, laying before them a formal 
complaint against the actors, whom he treated as jugglers; that they would not perform a piece of his, enti- 
tled the ' Subomeur,' which he had presented to them. The player Pr^ville was handled with particular 
severity by the haranguer Billard, who lufonoed the pit that he was grandson to one of the king's secretaries, 
and rich enough to have reimbursed the players for their expenses if the piece did not succeed ; he concluded 
by calling on the audience for justice. This occasioned a great tumult among the audience, and Pr^viUe 
was required to appear, in a very peremptory manner. He did not, however, make his appearance, and at 
length the performers proceeded, though not without some difiicnlty, in beginning the * Earl of Essex.' The 
tumult recommenced between the play and the afterpiece, and, according to custom, ended in nothing. Pr^ 
ville was to play .(he character of an Anglo-maniac, which begins with these words: * Pardon me if 1 have 
kept the good company expecting me.' A general laugh ensued, and there was an end of the matter. 

" Meantime the haranguer BUlalrd was arrested, as well as several of the boisterous parterre who had been 
too clamorous m giving their opinion of the matter. The latter were released, but Billard was conducted to 
Charenlon. When he is again at liberty, he will be prolubited going to the theatres for some time, and 
public tranquillity will return of itself. His * Soborneur' must have been wretched stuff indeed, since the 
players, who risk so many miserable pieces, were afinid to venture plying that." 

We may conclude this melancholy picture by an agreeable instance of the importunate egotism of authors 
of small distinction, which is recorded, by Ba;^ de Qrimm* of M. Barthe, who had written a prosy comedy 
called the " Selfish Man ;" without perceiviog how closely he was acliAg in unisopwith his title, he went to 
M. Colardeau, who was given over by his physicians* and thus addressed him: 

" My friend, I am shocked to see you so ill ; hut I hftve a fiivor t|» ask yon. which is, to hear me read ray 
« Selfish Man.'" 

•< Consider, my friend," said GQUldeA^. " th«t I have but a few home to live." 

" Alas, yes ! but that is the very remop that m^kes m^4^xioua to gain your opinion of my piece." 

He premed the subject so much, that the dyiitf man* IQ ftvoid the pisst oS h«» importunities, consented ; and, 
after hearing it through without interroptioi^ he sbU : " V<miv principftt cham^tei 14 deficient in one quality.'* 

'< What is that ?" asked the author. 

** lliat of commanding the at^^Rj^oi^ of a 4f ipg, mftD»" lOpM Colii d wWb with • &int smile. 
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A DEPRECATION OF THE NAME OF JOHN. 



VftlBLT JiEHDrntLMD FftOM TBI OEIGIHAL ITALIA,H— BT A flUBBBEBE. 



[GioTanni de 1a Can, afterwards Archbiahop of BenoTento, wu one of the wita of Italy in the aizteeiUli 
eentury, and aathor of the iamoua treatiie on good-breediDB> entitled Otdaieo, if the writer of the fidlowiag 
witticiam. Hie name of John in Italian (Giovanni) shortens into Gtan and Qianni, the sounds of which are 
nearly identical with those of our own John and Johnny ; a circamatance which helps to maintain the in* 
tegrity of the banter in English. 

The extreme popularity of this name-in the first intance, (owing, doubtless, to a cause too rererend to bo 
mentioned here,) rendered it at length the most trivial of appellations, and degraded it into connection widi 
every species of iamiliar Or despised object, — Jack-ass, Jack-pndding, Jack boot; — John-a-Nokes, and John«> 
Stiles, dec. It would be easy to vindicate, in a counter set of verses, the dignity of a name associated with 
some of the greatest of men ; — but it is one of the privileges of a caricature to be allowed to have its own 
way, and assume that it is literally true, precisely because it is not so. ^ 

De la Casa*s banter is so pleasant, that we wish we could have given an idea of it throughout ; but some 

€i its allusions would fiul in Eoglish, fiom difference of customs. We have, therefore, omitted a few lines. 

The original is in terza rima, or what may be called the chain measure of Dante, of which the middle verso 

of one triplet rhymes with the first and third of the next ; a system which does not suit English venificatioo, 

indeed, to our ear, any othei .] 

S'io avessi manco quindici o vent' anni, 

Messer Gandolfo, io mi sbatteszerei; 

Per non aver mai piii noma Giovanni ; 
Perch* io non posso andar pe' latti miei, 

fid partirmi di qui per ir si preaw, 

Ch'io nol senta chiamar da cinque o aei, Ac 

Were I some fifteen years younger, or<wenty. 
Master GandoLR), Td unbaptize myself 
On purpose not to be called John. I never 
Can do a single thing in the way of business. 
Nor set out fast enough from my own door. 
But half a dozen people are calling after me ; 
Though, when I turn, il isn't me ; such crowds 
Are issuing forth, named John, at the same 



'TIS an express insult ; a mere public scandaL 
Clergymen, lawyers, pedants, — ^not a soul. 
But his name's John. You shall not see a face. 
Looking like what it is, a simpleton's, — 
Barber's, porkman's, or tooth-drawer's, — but the fellow 
Seems by his look to be a John, — ^and it one ! 
X verily think, that the first man who cried 
Boil'd apples or maccaroni, was a John ; 

And so was he who found out rossted chestnuts, ^ 

And how to eat cucumbers, and new cheese. 

By heavens ! I'd rather be a German ; nay, 
I'd almost said a Frenchman ; nay, a Jew, 
And be called Matthew, or Bartholomew, 
Or some such beast,— or Simon. Really, people 
Who christen people, ought to pause a little. 
And think what they're abouL^— O, you who love me, 
Don't call me John, for God's sake ,* or at least, 
If you must call me so, call it me aoftly ; 
For as to mentioning the name out loud. 
Ton might as well call after one like a dog,F— 
Whiade, and snap your fingen, and cry « Hera, boy.^ 
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Think of the name of John npon a tUle-page ! 
It damna the book at the fint sight ; and reaaonably 
People no aooner lee it, than they conclude 
They've read the worii before.— Oh, I mut ny 
My father made a pretty buaineflB of it 
Calling me John ! me, 'fidth— hie eldeit ion ! 
Heir to his— poverty ! Why, there's not a writ, 
Bat, nine times out of ten, is served on John, 
And what still more annoys me, not a bill : 
Tour promisor to pay is always John. 

Some people fondly make the word a compound, 
And get some other name to stand its friend, 
Christening the haplea devil John-Anthony, 
John-Peter, or John-Chailes, or John-Battista ; 
There's even John-Barnard, and JohB*Martin !^0b, 
Hear if the other name likes his society ! 



It never does, humor it as yon will. 
Change it, dimimsh it, call it Johnny, or Jacky, 
Or Jack, 'tis always a sore point,^ — a wounds — 
Shocking, if leA alone; and worse, if toach'd. 



C. £. 



M Y PAVO RITE TREE 



BT mss c. 



WATIAM AN. 



Thou dost look old and sear. 

My favorite tree. 
And the cold night- winds, here, 

Moan solemnly. 

And birds Ibrsake their nest 

In thy sad bough, 
To seek a closer rest. 

Old tree, than thou. 

Yet thou hast proudly stood. 

Many a day, 
Bfarking, amid the wood, 

'Oihen decay. 

Many an aie hath fell'd. 

Statelier tree, 
fiat the quick stroke vnM qaeli'd 

When it toach'd thee. 

For thoa wert, in old days, 

Bfine early mate, 
Uf school, my^soene of play, f 

AodhaUofi 



And thou hast been to me. 

As time roll'd past. 
That, which nought else could he, 

Faithful and fast. 

In after years I've come 

Back, thou hast smiled. 
Spreading thy leafy home, 

As for the child. 

And when thy boughs are bare* 

ShaU I leave thee. 
To the rude woodman's care, 

My favorite tree f 

No— tho' the earth hath drunk 

Thy life stream dry. 
Still shall thine honor'd tronk 

Gladden mine eye. 

And when my days shall end- 
Would I could be. 

Where o'er me Okmi dioald'at ben^ 
My favorite tree! ^ 
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THE LAND PIRATES. 



BY WILLIAM K. BURTON. 



CHAPTER I. 

Here, wand'ring^ lone, amid thete ftownin^ fields, 
I Mugfat the limple Iiib that natare yields ; 
Rapine, and wrong, and fear usurped her place, 
And a bold, artfiil, suriy sarage raee. 
Wait on the shore, and, as the wares run high, 
On the tost vessel bend their eager eye ; 
Which to their coast directs its venturous vaj, 
ThdiSj or the ocean*s, misenble prey. 

C r akk e k 

In the ooune of a peripatetic ezeunion through the 
eoulh-weiteni province! of England, I found wafttlH 
•low]y pacing the summit of the rough diA that fjringa 
the British coast, f had been walking ainca day- 
breaki— it was then high noon— and I had partaken 
of no refresbnent, save a draught of milk which I had 
purchased from an old crone in the precuicts of the 
bleak and romantic Dartmoor, whose gloomy mazes I 
had since been threading with persevering industry. 
A small bundle, consisting of a change of linen tied 
up in a handkerchief, was fastened to the end of a 
tough oak stick, and slung over my shoulder. I had 
kept on my solitaiy march till ny onward progress 
was stopped by the table land terminating in a pre- 
cipitous cli/T, at whose feet the sluggish waves of the 
channel stream were lazily^ beating- 

I gazed anziously around. I was alone. The gentle 
rippling of the sea could not be heard in the altitude 
of my position ; the clouds sailed along the sky, and 
the wild birds flew past me as I gazed — not a sign 
of humanity could I perceive, except the distant ships 
as they glided slowly on their way. AAer some little 
wandering to and fro, I observed a scarcely discernible 
path along the edge of the cliff Turning to the right, 
at a venturo, I followed the sinuosities of this footway 
for a considerable distance without seeing either a 
public or private bouse, or any thing in the riiape of 



Fatigued and fiwtsore, I crept down a long and dan- 
gerous flight of steps rudely cut in the rocky cliff, and 
descended to the beech, intending to doff my shoes and 
stockings, and waah asy bUsteied f e et a luzury that 
•very pedestrian can approoiata, and paeuliarly grate- 
ful after the loagand hasaasing walk into which I had 
unconsciously been betrayed. My little allowance of 
luggage was placed in a snug nook or cleft in the rock, 
and, sitting dawn on the shingla stooea of the beach, 
I proceeded to put my intentioaa into •zeeuiion ; when 
looking up, I aaw vay bwdla in the hands of a tall, 
hard featured man, dreisad ia looaa shaggy trowsers, 
an immense pea jacket, and tarpaulin hat. As he 
tuned round tQ MBver my hai]« the botti of more 
than one pair of pistols weca visible in his belt, and I 
heard hi«.oa^l4ilj^ml9 agaiqst th» xocki. The sudden- 
MM of his presence and th^.f«iQ«i^ of bis appearance 



rather startled me, but I put on an air of leaolntioa aa 
I hobbled over the loose stones, barefooted, and aaid, 
with a big voice— 

" Hallo, there ! What are you doing with my bun- 
dle r 

The man civilly touched his hat, and quietly aaid, 
'* Preventive service, sir." I knew at once what he 
meant, and wondered at my stupidity in not having 
perceived it from the first I ought to have reooUected 
that banda of aroiad aailors were placed along the 
coast of fiogland fiir the prevention of smuggling, and 
that the rough visagad tar was merely fulfilling hia 
duty in turning over oiy half-dozen shirts and stock- 
ings to see that laces and silks of French manufaetore 
were not concealed in their involutioBa. 

He finished his searoh, and, tying up my bundle 
caiefuUy, gave it me back with a sort of apologodng 
grin. 

" From whence did you come upon me ao abropily f" 
said I. 

Tuning an enormous quid of tobacco in his atill 
more enormous mouth, he pointed to a gully or nyine, 
worn by the rains in their course from the upland, and 
in whose recesses he had doubtless been concealed. 

"Am I near any town or village ?" 

He spoke not, but gave hia huge head, whiskeia^ 
tarpaulin, and quid, a negative shake. 

" Is there any pubUc house or tavern in the neigh- 
borhood where I can procure refreshment V* 

He pointed the course I had been pursuing* and 
merely said " Two miles." I was about to ask him 
farther particulars, and why he was so sheet in. hia 
replies, when he touched his hat, and sprung lightly 
up the steps in the cliff which I had found so difficult 
to descend. 

Before the expiration of the hour, I was sealed at 
the door of a rude hostelry, known by the sign of the 
While Horse. In every village or hamlet in England, 
the White Horse is sure to be the most conspicuous, 
and frequently, the only sign, unleas a retired butler 
or footman from ** the great hooae'* ia the neighbor- 
hood has ventured to establish on opposition tavern 
by the road side, and exhibit te the gaze of the won- 
dering ploughman, a sign post covered with gaudy 
hieroglyphs, intending to r ap iu a un l the eoat of i 
of the landlord's former master. Bnl tbr White 1 
is the prediotaant devicav and dewblissa has retained 
its popularity from the di^ of the Heptarchy, when 
the banners of the Saxons, vrith a white hone con- 
spicuously emUavHMd, ** fleutoi oU the kMii." 

The establishment inqiMitiMi waa n pot-house or 
hedge ale-house cf 4m psiinHdawa^ilifliil a aanded 
parlor, and a small nook thftf osiMd ftr hor and kii- 
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dMtt, weie tke only rooni below, with Um •xc«|»tion 
of a pig wty% which aeeiiiMl» from the noiBe, to be well 
tcBBDled. Two chunben up staua oooatitttted the 
naniaderof the buiUing; of.one^of these rooms, 
iMlly neat and clean in its appoiotmenls, I was in- 
daded posBessor, when I inquixed for a night's accom- 
modation. 

The " babUing cry" of some eggs and bacon, which 
the hcBiess was fiying for my dinner, ** came o'er mine 
ear like the sweot 000th, stealing and giving odor." 
The landlotd assisted me to discuss a second mug of 
home-brewed, which he recommended as a capital 
thing after a long walk over the hills. There was 
aethiiig of the usual characteristics of mine host about 
hin ; he was meagre-visaged and long-bodied, with a 
pair of the ahorleat legs that ever were attached to 
tl^a human frame. His aims were also ridiculously 
short, and as he spoke, he gesticulated violently, 
cwinging about his stumpy limbe, and twisting his 
loDg body into every possible position. His clothes 
were ngged and threadbare— his manners were a 
mixture of exeemive oiviUty, (I had almost said ser- 
vility,) and an oooasiooal amumptipn of consequence — 
a eort of patronising air, that scarcely assimilated with 
the poverty of his appearance and the insignificance 
of his domicile. The ale had opened the floodgates 
of his ekqoenee, and I had merely to direct its course. 
There was nothing of the twang of the western dia- 
lect in his speech; indeed, he seemed to have more 
of the provincial cockney than the bumpkin in bis 
Ibrmatioo. 

<* What is the name of your village, landlord }" 

'< Don't call me landlord. I don't own no land, and 
I'm no lord. Things ought to be called by their right 
nasaes, don't yon see, my dear sir; so don't call this 
plaee a willage, 'cause it a'n't one We're just nothing 
with no name, not even a hamlet. I doubt if we 
have spirit enough to rank as Hamlet's ghost" 

« No name f" 

" No^ sir ; none, sir. Bad thing that, sir, worry. It 
U known as the Fish Shops all about here, but that's 
BO name at all. We don't sell no fish to nobody, 
'canse nobody never catches more nor he wants, and 
if he did, nobody never comes from nowhere to buy 



** How then do the inhabitants live f" 
'* live f my good fellow, say— «ru< ; and that is 
just as much as a man can expecl when there*! such 
an abundance of pcpper^toion. It's a ruining the 
coimtry and filling up of foreign parts." 
" Plenty ef smuggling about her^ I suppose ?" 
" Why, yes, thank God, me do do a deal in that 
line. But it's hard work, weny^— trotting half a doaen 
miles up them hills with a couple of tjibs over your 
shonUeis, or a bale of dry on your noddle— pufling 
and running all night, with a chance of being nibbled 
by the prewentive, and all for such a little— robbing 
fhe crown for the sake of two-and-sixpence. In the 
good old times we used to get four shillings a trip, and 
DO prewentives. All owing to the extra popperlation. 
BmI thing, that— weny." 

**U theie nneh ianning done in the neighbor- 
hfiodr 



** Faming ! lor' bless yon, nothing bat graxing sheep 
on the downs here. Nothing grows here but mutton 
and popperlation— «nd them things is naturally 000- 
nected. So many more men, so much more mntlda. 
Not that 1 grumble— some of the sheep tumbles over 
the clifls sometimes on a dark night, and them as finds 
the corpse it found in meat for a month, not to say 
nothing of the skin, which makes a werry want 
blanket when the smell goes oflT, werry. And if some 
of the sheeps is shoved over on purpose, it's nobody's 
business if nobody knows on it." 
" Have you no other resources }" 
'* We do but poorly in the summer, certainly; b«t 
a roan don't want to eat in hot weather. A pint of ale 
and a pipe of 'backer is as much as a reasonable, 
living being ought to look for in the dog days. In 
winter it's different, 'cause you want substantials to 
keep the cold out of your innerdg, and 'backer smoke 
is werry windy work to face a nor'-wester on, worry. 
In spring and antumn, we do catch just fish enough 
to serve us fresh, but not enongh to salt down— imd 
no great harm neither, 'cause we've no salt, never, 
and none grows about here. Well, you see, in the 
winter, we get a werry tidy share of wrecks, weiiy. 
If you search the shore fiom St Albans Head to Dead- 
man's Point, yoa can't find a nicer place than this fi« 
a weasel to go ashore. Beautiful rocks, indeed— seems 
made for it a purpose." 
"Are there many wrecks upon this coast?" said I. 
" Oh, yes, sir, a werry comfortable quantity indeed 
— some yean more than others. Last year. Providence 
was remarkably good to us. We had six or seven 
werry fine wrecks, werry. Some on 'em was noble 
wessels. Though wrecks is scarcer since we lost the 
pony." 

" Lost a pony ! What connecti(m .can there be 
between a' horse and a shipwreck f" 

*' Lor' bless you, you are unaccountable ignoraBtv 
werry. There's floating lights moored ofiTour coast a 
few miles to the westerd, to tell captains where the 
way lays to get to harbor. So we ties a laige lantern 
about the neck of our pony, and slings up his near 
fore foot to make him pitch in his walk, and then we 
gently parades him over the beach on a worry dark 
night, end the stumUing of the animal and the swing- 
ing of the lantern makes it look as if it was fixed to a 
hull what's toaied by the waves. So if the captains 
of the wessels a'n't quite right in their reckoning, they 
comes straight up to the light, and gets too near the 
rocks to get back again. That little pony drawed us 
more wrecks tha n " 

" Pray, how did you lose this valuable little ani- 
malt" 

" Waluable, indeed ! There's a frigate off the pintp 
jronder, a receiving ship for the prewentive men ; and 
no sooner is a ship ashore, than out comes aU the 
king's sailors and takes our hard earnings out of oar 
weny mouths. One lovely stormy night, we vras a 
walking the pony, when they circumwented us and 
stole the snimaL Great loss, weny. All owing to 
the quantity of popperlation— if there wasn't so maiqr 
sailors, there wonUn't be no prewentive men to inter* 
fere with <Hir lawful righn.'* 
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" Were many bodies washed ashore from the wrecks 
of last year?" 

** Well, that's a thing we*re much blessed in. Our 
ebb tide is werry strong, werry ; so if the flood brings 
up any thing unpleasant, such as a dead body or so, 
we let it lay till the tide turns, when we gives it a 
poke with a boat hook and sends it ioto the ebb, and 
it's taken away so comfortable — never troubles us 
again-^saves our feelings being hurt, and burying 
expenses, and all that, which is werry pleasaut, 
werry." 

" Pray, is not murder likely to be an occasional 
attendant on such conduct?" 

** Murder ! lor' bless your silly head, no ! What an 
idea ! Between ourselves, in confidence, you know, I 
did hear that once there was an old fellow, a little 
shrivelled yeller-looking thing with a wrinkled face, 
what crawled out of the water and began to bother 
as just as we was so delightfully engaged with the 
wreck of a homeward>bound Bast Indiaman. The 
tide was ebbing fast, and we wanted to save as many 
of the things as we could before the flood, when the 
old man came down the beach, and claimed them all 
as his property. It was enough to wex a saint. Well, 
BomekoWf the old man slipped ofi* a rock into the sea, 
and I believe that Joe Weasel did rtuher push him 
with a spar right out into the strength of the ebb, and 
told him to go to the ship and get his papers, and token 
he came back, he should have his property. But the 
poor dear old man never did come back, and it saved 
a great deal of trouble, werry." 

** How do you dispose of the proceeds of your 
felony?" 

" Felony! Good gracious! don't let 'em hear 3rou! 
but for me, I'm not a proud man, and know how to 
take a joke. • Government don't use us well — the 
frigate's people is a knocking up wrecking as well as 
smuggling — they nibbles a deal of our savings ; and 
sometimes there is people, led alive what we can't 
poke ofi* in the ebb, and they takes all they can get. 
But we contrive to keep an odd thing or so back, even 
then, besides getting a pretty tolerable salvage. We 
had a delightful wreck about four yean ago--a regu- 
lar break-up— a foreign merchantman, and not one 
of the poor devils left alive, which was quite a mercy, 
you know. Such silks and things— a perfect god 
send ! Then comes the Jews round to buy up what 
we made — how their eyes did twinkle, surely. You 
may see what we do with theii things we can't sell." 

Some few rods northward of the house, and under 
the lee of a high chalk hill, were placed about adozen 
or twenty miserable huts. They were built chiefly 
with the ship timber that had been cast ashore, 
although the ribs and knees of solid oak were occa- 
sionally mixed with the rough and unhewn logs from 
the forest. Beneath a mud roof, patched with the 
green and rankvegetationof the half dried turf, might 
be seen the cabin windows and handsome carved work 
of a ship's stern ; the places of the broken panes filled 
with rags and paper. Another rickety hovel, with 
many a gaping fissure in its cracked clay walls, boasted 
of a polished satin-wood door with gilded cornices that 
onoe graced the stafe room of an Indiaman— a floating 



palace of luxury and wealth, llie most porertf- 
stricken hut, built of oddly sorted bulk heads and 
ship's gratings, had, lor its door post, a gaudily painted 
carving of Plenty holding forth her comncopia of meat 
fruits — ^it had been the figure head of a merchant 
vessel ; while, as if in studied mockery, two squalid 
brats were fighting for a boiled potatoe which had. 
been coaxed from the landlady, and' a long-backed 
famine-struck sow was vamly seeking for her swill 
in a brass bound wine cooler. 

" Da these huts contain the whole population of the 
place V* 

** There's four or five more in the Cat's Nook on the 
beach — walk half a score yards this here way and we 
can see 'em. There's the original settlers— t'othera. 
near the White Horse, is the interlopers, the extra 
popperlation. When I come here, we was but four^ 
teen in all, and made money like fun. Now there's 
sixty, and wrecks a'n't a bit more plentiful, and sheep 
don't break their necks a bit oftener^— to say nothing 
of no pony — ^which makes times awful bad, werry." 
'< Who lives in that boat-hut on the clifi*?" 
"Joe Weasel, our head man. He inwented the 
rocking lights — the lantern on the pony, you know \ 
he is quite a benefactor like. Lives up there to see 
what's in the wind. I do believe he smells a wreck 
or a free trade lugger, for he always tells us when we 
shall be wanted." 

The hut was composed of the stem end of one of 
the broad and deep boats used by the smugglers; it 
had been taken by the revenue officers in the illegal 
traffic, and condemned by the proper authorities to be 
sawed in half. The wrecker secured the biggest 
portion, and. placed end-wise against the hill side, or 
rather in a small nook on the very edge of the cliflf; 
nothing was wanting but some slight boarding and a 
door to form it into a dwelling place ; in this miserable 
substitute for a habitation, a man, his wife, and two 
children bad dwelt for several years. 

" Have you any gentry residing in the neighbor- 
hood ?" 

" None at all, sir. We had a lawyer here a little 
while, but we starved him out. He was too proud to 
smuggle, and too lazy to get up on a dark night to go 
a wrecking; though he was always willing to bay 
whatever we made, and we was werry willing to 
sell, werry; but he never had no money-^«nd it's a 
bad business selling wreckings on tick. He wasn't 
a bad sort of fellow for a lawyer^^rode his horse, and 
drunk the real moonshine, and never told no tales. 
But though he set us all a quarrelling, he couldn't get 
us to law, because, like him, we'd ney^ r no money. 
Well, six weeks used him up. He was going to Ex- 
eter to live, and so as we knowed he couldn't take 
his pony with him in the coach, Joe Weasel just hid 
it a little bit like for a day or two about the time of 
his starting. 

'< So, so ; that is the way you obtained your quad- 
ruped, eh?" 

"Tea, sir. Noble fellow that Jo6— a public spirited 

indiwidual, werry. There's the station hoose for them 

prewentives what sleeps ashore— it's half a mile off on 

the clifli; bat in coarse we ooonti them as aolhiiig. 
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We had, ■omo yeui ago, a real gendemaa live at that 
brick houie in the walley, bat he met with a miafor- 
tnne that made it diaagreeable ibr him to live here 
any longer/' 

" A lerioui miafortime, then, 1 snppoae." 
** Yea, air, rather. He was drowned one day before 
dinner ; awlcward job that, sir, werry. A boatful was 
upset, and the whole boiling went to pot. But I see 
that my missus has laid the eggs on the table, and the 
bacon's frizzed, and the ale drawed ; don't let us be 
tp^xUng the dinner and have the fat get cold — ^bad 
thing, that, werry." 



CHAPTER II. 

JFaMo^.—Rob me the exchequer the flift things thou dost, 
and do It with unwAflhed hands too. 
Bar€Mph,—X)Of my lord. 

Shakfpeare, 

Mini host's attempts at humor, in his descriptions, 
formed, in my mind, but a sorry palliative for the 
course of rapine which, with so much nonchalance, 
he confessed he was pursuing. I was in a bad neigh- 
borhood, and (alt that there was almost a positive ne> 
cessity of removal from my present quarters, unless I 
wished to be *• poked into the ebb tide,"ior muttonized 
" over the cliff" When our frugal meal was at an 
end, I abstracted a genuine Habana from my cigar 
case, and throwing my feet up on the settle in the 
sanded parlor, endeavored to compose my mind and 
repose ray limbs'. The landlady was busily employed 
in scouring bright her pots and pans after their un- 
frequent use ; mine host was occupied with a pipe 
of Dutch short-cut, and silence and smoke were pre- 
dominant A gentle tap at the window cauaed me to 
turn my head, and I beheld, peeping into the room, 
as ugly a countenance as imagination can conceive. 
Gray, cat-like eyes, deeply set beneath an overhanging 
brow; a hooked nose of enormous proportions; an 
aperture of frightful shape, termed, by courtesy, a 
aouth ; with a deep blood-red scar in the sallow cheek 
that drew one side of the face completely down. The 
- lower part of this lovely frontispiece -was entirely en- 
vebped in thick, sandy hair — beard, whiskers, and 
mustachios blended into one bush. The landk>rd 
obeyed the beck of this frightful personage, and, in a 
few minutea I saw them winding slowly up the hill 
path to the left. Upon inquiry I found that the visiter 
was Joe Weasel, the public benefactor; and he had 
doubtless called the landlord out to consult him on 
some new scheme of villany. 

. Anzious to quit this suspicious neighborhood, I in- 
qoired of the hosteas the distance to the next village 
or market town, and found that it was much too far to 
attempt to reach it that evening. I retired to my bed 
chamber, and found that there was a good bolt inside 
the door— the only enlnnce to the room. Perfectly 
satisfied upon that point, I sallied forth for a little 
ramble, bending my steps towards the Cat's Nook, a 
narrow tortuous defile in the clifils,and commonicating 
with the beach. 
It was, indeed, a dangaroua cotat Long, narrow 



ridges of sharp rock ran from the shore, and hid their 
destructive points jost below the surface of the freach* 
eioos wave. The mountainous barriers of the land 
reared their gigantic heads at the very water's edge, 
except where a long sUip of sandy earth, called by tha 
beachmen a bill, stretched many hundred yards into 
the sea, adding to the intricacies of the navigation, 
and afiK>rding a footing to myriads of wild fowl. Be- 
yond this bill, the clifiT trended somewhat suddenly to 
the east, rising still higher at the immediate point, and 
oonstitutiog a landmark of peculiar formation. 

The bill or strip of land, like a natural breakwater, 
gave security to the anchorage under its ]ee,and sufB* 
cient shelter to the humble craft of that portion of the 
coatt Seated on a loose rock at the neck of the bill, 
I enjoyed the surpassing beauty of the scenery around. 
The clifiT rose behind me perpendicular for many a 
fathom ; the quiet waters of the hnmble roadsted were 
spread before me. In the offing, fai to the right, was 
moored the frigate mentioned -by my host—- the web- 
like tracery of her masts and cordage were clearly 
perceptible in relief against the bright glories of the 
western sky ; her taut-braced spars were straight as the 
horizon line, and the low, dark hull sat upon the 
boaom of the deep blue sea as if it was a thing of 
quietness and peace, and had never dealt the iron death 
around. A revenue cutter was anchored within a 
cable's length of the beach, sitting, like Byron's swan, 
upon her shadow — the distinguishing pennant, which 
marked, her as a king's craft, was clinging idly to her 
mast ; and the half-hoisted jib was hanging over her 
bows unmoved by breath of breeze. A few humble 
barks, belonging to the neighboring fishermen, were 
moored close in shore ; the setting sun casting a lengthy 
shadow of their slender meats across the tiny ripplea, 
whose tips were gilded by the departing glory of his 
beams. The clouds seemed motionless; and the 
screaming gull and saddle-backed crow flew heavily 
along, as if unwilling to disturb the harmonious repose 
connected with the scene. 

" IIow beautiful the saucy little Fox looks," said a 
voice at my elbow. I turned round, and recognized 
my friend of the morning, the rough but honest look- 
ing tar engaged in the preventive service. 

** You are again upon me before I knew of your 
approach," said I. 

" Ay, ay, sir; not much difficulty in that— this sand 
don't sound in walking. Look at that saucy little 
Fox ! don't she look a witch V* said he, glancing at the 
revenue cutler with an eye of aflR»ction— ** and that 
crack craft in the offing there, to be boxed up here, 
ruled by ftie guagers,and employed in catohingsmog' 
glers, and fishing up gin tubs — ^it is too bad, a'n't it, 
sir?" 

" Not a very honorable puisnit," said I, " certainly. 
But how is it that yon are now inclined to be so chatty 
when yon were so short and sententiona this morn- 
ing ?" 

" OfiT duty, air," said the sailor, with a real fore- 
castle touch of his tarpaulin's tip. *" We are not al« 
lowed to answer questions during our watcb—ao we 
wind up the alack of our jawing tackle round the be- 
laying pin of the flag atafiTat the Matkxi howa! Blit 
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th« ImU'* ■tnieic ud • ftwh ivilch ctlM, we 
pqr oat dM lingo with a petfbct loMeaea. And 
it dooi a nilor'a hmrt good to noet with • gontloaan 
I iko yow honor that will hold taok and tack with an 
ttld tar, and d jriikof to aoo him toned into a loUoUy 
Ibof and Mt a thief catching." 

** IToor praient oceapation ig not fo oongenial as 
■leeting the eneiny in open fight, I daie My; bot yoa 
riurold oonuder that yoa itill are MrriDg yoor conn- 
ly, although the mumer may not be agrseable." 

** Serving my conntry I I havennred her ; and now, 
htm iftihe mrring me 7 an old jack tar ia tamed into 
% lobbeiiy apy-:^«tock up on a fiml weather point, in 
a dark night, to aee that the poor devila of beachmen 
(ion't land here tfab ataffi they have bonaatly bongfat 
and paid iat ia foreign parta, and riaked a liie in lag- 
gmg acrom the bine water. Why, the big wiga them- 
Mlvea— the tip-top lorda who box the lawa and tend 
tiie helm o' the aute-^lwaya make the akippera of 
tiie admiralty crafia amng them over, in way of 
f tea on ta, a heapof ahawb and ailka enough to fumiah 
•tn'oeaila for the fleet. When I waa at Sheemem 
mating for a berth, the oidnanoe tranaporii come in 
fiom Gmvelinea, with every bomb and mortar nmmed 
ftll of French glovea and lacea and thtng»--all oontra- 
|)and— and who for 7 why for the noba in power, and 
Iheir miaraaaa, and the young ooea. Theae ara the 
nen^who pat me here lo shoot down my follow craa- 
tnrea for amoggliag a few tuba of moonahine and a 
little tea." 

'' It ia one of life'a anomaliea that the law maker ia 
«ver the law breaker." 

" Why make lawa about it 7 let the moonaaera aend 
in all they can, free of duty, and what worae would 
old England bet The parley vooa have nothing to 
Iheir backa worth buying but their Ifo^e-ioaa. I ought 
10 know, for I waa three Bwntha in a French priaon." 

** Rather wonm off then than you are now, eh 7" 

" I don't know that When in bilboea, I was one 
of aome twenty; we cfaaunted our atavea and apun our 
jraina. Here I am alone, like a middy maat-headad. 
A jack tar don't like a solitary watch— and I don't 
think that land ia a aafe place in a gale of wind ; 
there's no sea room — here we are, jammed on a lee 
■hoie, and not allowed to claw off it neither. It don't 
feel shipshape to be so ateady on your pins when the 
ivind ia howling, and the aea ia tnmUing and tearing 
ill about you. Then too, my bleaaed life ia unaafe 
•moQgat theae aavagea. None of na bfockadera dare 
mlk the cliff on a dark night — if we did, we ahoold 
MOD be overboard. They won't fire at oa, because 
Ihe sound of fire arms is the signal for a general ruth 
of the guard to the place where the report came from. 
Sam Becket had a piece of rock hurled at him from 
lie top of the cliff as he waa walking on the beach 
keneath. It waa as big as a biscuit bag, and would 
Imve killed an ox if it had hit him ; bot Sam' had 
■topped to pick up a ahiny pebble for hia boy at home, 
nnd the took knocked off his twpaalin aky-aeraper, 
iBd amaahed it to amithereena." 

<'Do they oontrive to land many cargaea of amuggled 

Cooda nnoe the aatahliahmant of the eont blockadef ' 

Ay,a|r»drt mi alw^ wiH The froa tradaia 



ate fuller of tricfai than a poaei^ kitfea theta^a no 
knowing where to hit 'em, aa Jack Spry aaid, when 
the ghosts of his two old ondea uaed to haunt hha, 
wrapped up in inviaible aheela. But I can't unwind 
any more yam off the reel this praaent writing, for 
there goea the evening gua from our frigate yonder» 
and that'a a sign that the old woman has the ten 
tackle under way. Not that I eare for the aea]d<«ifaopsw 
but as the old girl is kind enough to moor alongs i de 
of me when I take my grog on tiie aftonoons I'm off 
doty, I feel bound to return the compliment over the 
bohea." 

The sailor made me his best quarter deck bow, and 
moved off before the aound of the frigate's gun had, 
left off booming among the rocky baya and hollow 
faatneaaeas of the shore. Darkness was gathering thick 
to the eastward ; so, buttoning up my coat, i started 
off for the White Horse at a pretty quick pace ; joeC 
as eight bells were struck aboard the cutter, followed 
by the shrill sound of the boatswain's whistle, that 
piped' away the boat'a crew for their evening duty 
of rowing along that portion of the coa 
their anrveillanee. 



CHAPTER III. 

Ftrtt Outteir.—Ve*U have him. 8in, a word. 

^»enf.— KMter, be one of them^ 
It u a kind of honorable thievery. 

Secwd Oii(/aw.— Tell u» thk: liaTe 70Q any dting to lake ? 

ValaUine,^! have but little wealth to loie. 
My richei are these poor habiUmentt^ 
Of which, if you thmild here diafarmth me,. 
You take the sum and lubttance that I hare. 

Aa I turned the comer of the rocky defile leading 
from the beach b the row of hula, I obaerved tihat 
ugly looking ruffiin, Joe Weasel, standing at the door 
of the Whito Horse, in earnest oonveraatkm with its 
gabbling maator. Weaael's snmll but restlaos eym 
soon spied me out; and aAera few haaty worda to hia 
companion, he put his fioger to the tip of his hooked 
hoae, and with a knowing nod of hia head, vaniahed 
in the ahadow of the hill. My fean of the viUaBOOi 
inhabitanta of thia den of oathtwa returned trebly tokL 
One of the scoundrela had confessed to the conamia* 
sion of murder for their general good— and aneh ?raa 
the apparent poverty of the wrstchea that even tiia 
small aum of money I poss e ss e d might be deemed 
sufiSeient for the price of Uood. The convenatioii 
with the sailor had eradicated the suimises I had 4 
tained of the Uck of truth in all that the foolish 1 
lord had ao freely communicated ; and auoh were my 
apprehenaiona, that I would willingly have given up 
my little bundle of linen and the atoek of cash r eae r v e d 
for travelling expenaea, if I ooold have been aasuisd 
that I should have been allowed to depart wttboat 
bodily injury. The Inconvenieooea of tmveUiag pan- 
nUem and unprovided through a bleak and inhoapita- 
hie district were aa nothing in compariaoii with Oe 
ftar of death: 

The landtord followed me into the parlor ef hii 
bnt withoot aMweriag the eMI «dvlatioa 
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wknh I had Uioag^ it polltio to graethuB with. Se- 
vanl |iov«rt]p«trick0ii, iU-lookiag ttea were in loud 
and eaniMt ooiiTenation, but my appearance was the 
aignal for a general aUenoe. Every body direeled a 
mwn and aorutiniziiig look towarda n»— nods and 
wnka were ftbondantly paHed to and fro. The land- 
lady waa atanding in the bar, with her back lowardt 
m^ and pouring oat a glaia of liquor for a huge black- 
kiaided rufiiatt» whose promtneBl eye9 were fixed 
upott me with a alera and ainiater ezpreanon. 

*• WeU,** «id the landlady, who, from her poutkMi, 
wae niiAwara of my approach, " well, although hii 
Airla ia quite new, aad would just fit my Tim, atiU 
Hm young man ia aa full of civility as a half anker 
ia of the right sort — ^aad there shan't come no harm to 
him if I can help it^though I must say, he deserves 
«kate¥erhe mayge^^and them lamb'a*wool stock- 
iBga of hb is things I've been wanting for aoany a 
ioDg year." 

«* Hold your fool's tongue. Mother Bugsby,"*said the 
hairy villain, who had just drank his neat a$ imperttd, 
^ and since Joe Weasel has been compelled to join 
the look out, let your duck-legged husband take the 
young fellow aloft, and tell him what we mean to 
do." 

" Ay, ay,*' growled oat the reat, in a deep bass oho- 

flUS. 

The landlord opened the stair-ease door, and, bow- 
ing, awaited my ascent The gaunt and ragged men 
crowded round me s I was bewildered, and unable to 
•ddreas them— 4he smugglers pressed on— to uToid 
theoB, I jumped up the few steps leading to the little 
had chamber. The door was instantly shut, and 
I heard a wild but suppreased about of, ** Hurrah ! 
BMv, then, we have him safo." 

The landlord shortly re44»paared, vritfa a miserable 
Ruh candle fixed in a coarse holder of yellow, un- 
baked elay— exactly the same description of light 
«hat is uaad by the natives of the north of Ireland to 
enament the nvtic- biers of the defunct A grin of 
pasuUar intalligenee lighted up the host's lank phy- 
y, as he put the death-light on the little table, 



<* Dreadful nasty business, this, sir-*wenry." 

«• Mr. Bugsby, tf that is your name," said 1, ** what 
ia fte meaning of this extraotdinary behaviour, and 
why have I been forced into this apartment by your 
ffuflanly friends V 

" Oh, don't do that ; don't say the foult is their'ifr— 
lla yoar'n. The exee* of the popperlatioo is against 
y«m-»don't aggra wale the minority, or you'll have no 
*iands. It was Joe Weasel as found yon oat" 

•'Found ne out f" 

« Tea. I told you he vras a public benelaetor— ao 
he is ; worry. He is on the look out, under the eliU^ 
m we expect a fow IHends from over the vrater thia 
ePHiing ; but I shall hear from him soon--4ill then, 
we have much pleasure in locking jrou up." 

" Lock me up— confine me— to what endT 

^ Thalia right ; never know what you've done, and 
yoviV do— only Joe saw you talking to the prewan- 
tfvvmmi en the beach, naar the Cutter^ 8teps» Ihia 

1 10 meet Um mm' 



the Cat's Nook this evening. Meantime you've baatt 
making every possible sort of inainnivatiog inquiiy 
about every thing and every body— which Joe Weaaai 
heard you inq[uire, and I was innocent enough to tap 
swer. You have been down to meet the perwentivo 
and have told him e^ety thing. We seen you talking 
for a long time-*werry. Now, it so happena that wtt^ 
are going to be busy this night— weny. We've giveft 
the siati(in*hoaae people information on oath about c 
landing thma milea off what won't take phu»^ but ig 
will draw aU the boala and the shore prawentivgB 
from our neighborhood, while we rm a trifle of 
tubs— not mora than two hundred. If all things go«l 
on fiiirly and honombly, you won't get meddled with 
no iarther— hut if our gentlemen should get intai^ 
rupted, I'm afraid that the popperlation will indulgv 
in some unpleaaat personal remarks— weny." 

" Why, landk>id," mid I, " this is aU a mialakA. I 
am not an informer." 

*< We did not expect you to own it, and I am glnA 
you're not m ungentlemanly as to disapplnt ua. We 
was werry disunanimoos about what we should da 
with you— weriy. Switchell vrishes to set you adrift 
in a eoekboat with a bit of dried fish and a keg • 
water, and Fluke was of that opinion ditto, aa ho'd 
got an old skiff that was too leaky for any other uaa » 
and he ofiCeied to sell it pretty cheap. BUly Blotac 
said that we ought to mn you up the country, and 
hide you for a month in Dartmoor Formt -Niok Fid- 
ler proposed to coop you up in a little cave or nook 
as he knows on, up in the (ace of the difi^if a s 
nice, coowenient place, werry, with a beautiful land- 
scape of the whole of die channel, and you might 
bawl for a month, and nobody hear you. Jack Spihs 
says that they always hmig spies in eiviliied aoci«tf» 
and was kind enough to ofler to give you a twhit oa 
that there atantad oak ; this propoml waa weny pap* 
pariouB, wen y b ut Mn. B. and me both thoni^t that 
we did not think that the tree was tall emmi^ to 
hang a man on coittfortahly, and Jack* like a goad 
hearted eraatnea aa he is, withdrew his proposition. 
Sam Blake dalieafealy hinted soaaething about dmvias 
you over tha edge of the clifl^ and poking you off in 
the ebb tide, bm Joe Weasd said yon wasn't moitfi 
it, as moot likeiy, when yon waa rotted and floamd» 
you would let yoor body go aihoia aomewheie nod 
breed a lot ef questions. So we' oonclnded to Mc 
you up heve till the run was oveiw-I'm to be yooc 
body guard— and now, what would you like to daoM". 

Suffice it to atale that all my axplanatiooa wme 
considered equivocal ; that part of the coast vma viqf 
rarely visited by tonrists or sea batheis^ and, I must 
oonfem that appaaranom were against ma. I tfatM- 
fora «t quiel^ down, hut not without soaae appiehmh 
sion as to the remit of the smug^eta' pioeeedhtgfc 
It was evident that if the mso with the bfockademiit 
did not snoeeed, I wm to be oonaidered aa Iha in- 
fivmer and the cauae of foilnre, and vronld ham t9 
abide the inflielion of their malignant n rtmg ^ 

The men bak>w left the house at an early hour, 
and the landbid. havmg oeteed his vtifa to hriag «p 
aama ^ and tohaooo^ to be chaigad to Um 
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and drinkiog ttneito, with oontMenUe Tivacily, ibr 
couple of boon, when hit performanoe reralted id a 
•olo nore. I had heaid aomebody loek the loon 
door on the ontaide and remove the key, but an idee of 
eacape by the window now occupied my mind, and I 
determined to attempt its execution rather than re- 
main obnozioua to the amugglen' vengeance. The 
honae, with the eiception of the Iandk>rd'8 naaaliiy, 
-waa atill aa death. I auffered the wick of the miae- 
Table dip candle to remain unanuflM until it waa aof- 
fieiently long to threaten extinction to the flame, and 
gave the amalleat poaaible light. I then removed the 
clay eapdleatick to the farther end of the room ; I 
puffed out the light, and moved forward to the win- 
dow, which I caatiously opened. The night air came 
gratefuUy over my heated forehead. It waa a dark 
night — ^intenaely dark ; not a atar appeared in the 
lieavena to acatter even a twinkling ray of light. 1 
had acarcely time to look around me ere a low, clear 
voice aounded through the atillneaa of the air — 

** Back from the window, air, or Til aend a bullet 
throngh you." 

Aa it waa impoaaible to mistake the nature of this 
intimation, 1 instantly obeyed it, and sat down, con- 
Tinced that the smugglers had had recourse to all poa- 
aible meana to secure roe in their toils. I had not 
long regained my seat ere the long-bodied landlord 
indulged in a profound yawn, and muttered out — 
** Redickerlus attempt, worry." 
I threw m^aelf upon the bed, but could not aleep. 
The night aeemed interminably long, and my reflec- 
tkma were not of the moat agreeable nature. The 
landlord's anore, which he had renewed with increas- 
ed energy, had almoat aoothed me into a doze, when 
I heard a footstep on the ataira. The door waa un- 
locked— « loud voice exclaimed, « Hollo» here ; all in 
the dark. Jump up, you Tim, and get a light." 

The apeaker removed the maak from a smalH dark 
lantern— the candle waa lighted— and I iaw that Joe 
Weasel waa in the room. 

He aat down on the table near the window, and 
fixed hia amall but piercing eyea upon me, but uttered 
not a word. It waa impoaaible to judge of the ex- 
preaiion of hia scarred and weather-beaten counte- 
nance. He removed a pair of ship's pistols from the 
pockets of hia patched and greasy pea jacket, and 
placed them, full cocked, on the table by his side. He 
then produced a flat bottle or tin-bound flask, and 
emptying a horn drinking cup, that waa half full of ale, 
upon the floor, he filled it to the brim with the apiri- 
tnous contents of hia flask. 

** Here, youngster," aaid he, ofiering me the flaak, 
'* let this make all right between us. I believe that 
we have suspected you without a cause, but men in 
our line can't be too particular. We have made our 
landing, and the government thievea have not yet re- 
turned to the atation-houae from the fool'a errand I 
sent them cm. I overheard the long-tongue here tell 
yon many thinga that never ought to have been known, 
—but it aeema the beer-brained lubber had aenae 
enough to keep our night*a afiair a aecrct I did not 
knew whether he had told you, and I could not be> 
lieve hia aaaertlon. I aaw yon in oonveisatkm with 



the blockaders->so I just ordered yon to be boxed 
npk and prevented from signalising with the statkn* 
house." 

I was aboat indignantly to speaks 

" Belay— belay," aaid he, producing a ooverleas and 
well thumbed lump of dog'a-eared leaves from bk 
spacioua pocket ** You are at liberty to go in the 
morning; and mind that you don't atop chattering aojr 
where within twenty milea, if jrou don't wiah to aee 
me again. Our next meeting may not end so peacea- 
bly. So, awear that you will not bring the kiog*a bull 
doga upon ua for what you have heard or aeen about 
here, and that you will not answer, to our iivnry, 
any questions that may be put to you by the govern- 
ment oflice^ — ^80 help you God." 

I took the oath — it was not in my power to reliiae 
it The remnaat of the testament was ofiered me 
with one hand, whilst the other presented a pistol. 
Thoughts of the cliff, the^ ebb tide, the stunted oak, 
the crazy boat, aud other unpleaaant altemativea, 
came upon my mind,. and I took the vow required. 

Joe Weaael poclceted the book and the pistols, and 
left the house. Mr. Tim Bugsby secured the flask 
and the tobacco, and followed his example. The first 
blush of an autumnal morning teinted the gray west, 
and I prepared for my departure. I settled my bill 
with the landlady, who was already up, if, indeed, she 
had been to bed ; and in return for her charitable 
wishes of the previous evening, I presented her wilh 
a pair of the long-coveted lamb's-wools. 

Unwilling to retrace the ground of the preceding 
day's journey, I turned to the right, and proceeded 
along the cliff. I soon discovered the statkM-house fiir 
the men employed in the preventive service. It was 
a long, low, barrack-looking ntfboden bnilding, removed 
some little distance from the edge of the clifi^ and 
close to the end of a very large gully, which run in 
a gentle slope from the side of the house on the level 
of the cliff to the water mark below. Tlus ravine 
must, at one time, have been a favorite spot with the 
smugglers, from the convenience of the ascent fien 
the beach ; and the j^roventive men not only eiQoyed 
the same advantage, but found in it a glorious shelter 
for their boats. 

The path, from the interruption of the ravine, 
wound past the front of the atationhouae. A band 
of blockadera, who had just turned out, and weie 
on the pomt of marching to relieve the night watch, 
muatered about the flag ataff on the lawn. Di- 
rectly I came in aight, all eyea were turned lowaida 
me, and one of the men went into the houae. He re- 
turned immediately with a naval officer, who vras in 
his shirt sleeves, and carried hia coat under hia aim. 
Aa I approached, he finiahed hia toilet, eyeing me all 
the while with a cool and steady gaze. 

When I was within half a dozen yards of the 
house, he left the door, and asked me what I ivanted 
there f 

" I believe I am on a thoroughfiire path," said I. 

** Harkee, my lad," said he, "you appeared on oar 
coast suddenly yesterday morn, just before a fidse in« 
fonaation was laid that deoeived me and my : 
and besides passing the night at the smi 
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qvarten, yon were leen drinkiDf yesterday afternoon 
with lorae of the raicali concerned in landing a boat- 
fal of tube laet night when we were out of the way. 
I believe yon to have been a principal agent in both 
thoM jobt." 

** Indeed, Uentenant, I am a yisiter here— a atran- 
ger." 

" Keep ao» air ; never let me see you here again, 
lor if I do, and my hands can swear any thing against 
yon, ril have you thrown into a cart, and driven off 
to the county jail." 

I endeavored to explain. The lieutenant returned 
to the houae and shut the door. The men marched 
away with ill-repressed shrugs and sneers. I dashed 
indignantly down the ravine, uttering fulminations 
against all amugglers, preventives, wreckers, fisher- 
men and sailors in general. I had become, in one 
short day, an object of general suspicion. I had been 
a prisoner all night to one party, and threatened with 
jail the next morning by the other. 

I resolved to turn my back upon the coast and all 
its appendages. I regained the cliif, and walked ra- 
pidly over tlae downs fur a couple of hours — the ex* 
ercise soon qaieted my irritation. The country be- 
came more lural every step. I was once more in 



the region of honest industry and smiling, ehohby 
faces. My usual cheerfuhiess of temper was rsatored, 
and I was singing aloud the buiHen of some old fiuni- 
liar song, as I paced merrily over the ruts of a green 
and narrow lane ; when, turning a comer rather ab- 
ruptly, I discovered a snug and cosey ale-house, with 
a volume of white smoke curling from its humble 
chiouiey — fowls fluttered in the yard, and a couple 
of cows hung their heads over the palings — all re*, 
minding me rather strongly of breakfast, with the 
pleasant concomitants of fresh butter, cream, and eggs. 
I walked with a light step into the house— the rattle 
of cups and saucers attracted my attention. I entered 
the parlor, and saw the ugly headed Weasel and the 
uglier bodied Bogsby busily employed dt the breakfast 
mble. 

The smuggler jumped up, and unbuttoning his coat 
so as to exhibit the butts of his pistols, which he 
touched with a significant grin—" Ten miles farther, 
and no chattering," said the ruffian. 

I wished to expostulate; the landlord refused dog- 
gedly to shelter me. I was compelled to proceed ; 
and Mister Tim Bugtby, as he opened the door, favor- 
ed me with a low bow, and politely said, 

** 1 wish you a pleasantish walk, sir — worry." 



THE LAST SCENE OF A MISER'S TRAGEDY. 



He tonis widi anxious heart and crippled hands 
His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands ; 
Or views his coflfen with suspicious eyes. 
Unlocks htt gold, and counts it till he dies. 

Dr, Jthnwn* 



Thus was an old miser of Flanders, who carried 
his passion so far, as to deny himself sufficient food 
for the cravings of nature. He used to lie in a truss 
of straw, well bound together wiih osier thongs; and 
in the middle of this he made a hole, into which he 
crept like a badger. Time was to him little better 
than a pause ; for his hopes had scarcely any pro- 
gression — ^his chief purpose in life now being to take 
care of what he had got His house contained his 
world ; his bAndie of straw was his only luxury. And 
here, in this grulvlike state, he lay naked all the day ; 
but when the dusk of evening came on, he would 
■lowly crawl from his musty nest, and, huddling on a 
few ragged clothes, stalk out into the fields at bottom 
of his weed-grown garden, or into the roads and lanes, 
.to see what he could find. Dry leaves to make tea 
with, bits of turf or rotten wood for his seldom-kindled 
fire, were the chief object of these rambles ; and he 
^as mice seen carrying home a dead crow fi>r his 
Christmas dinner. 

He had been originally a tradesman of middling 
degree, and even these drcumstances he' was only 
able to maintain by the most incessant attention both 
«uly and late. Yet somehow it happened, that be- 



yond this he could never rise, though he pursued the 
same course upwards of fifly years. Perhaps this was 
occasioned by his whole attention and endeavors 
being employed upon the minutest points of gain, so 
that when any great opportunity, or one beyond his 
ordinary habit of mind, occurred, he either let it slip 
unobserved, by never raising his eyes from the dust, 
or else stood wavering between astonishment and fear,' 
till fortune had flown her kite over his head. 

At length a change occurred in the current of trade, 
whereby, without the necessity of making any venture, 
his profits began rapidly to increase. This very cir- 
cumstance, instead of giving him a real sense of plea- 
sure, only served to redouble his avarice and his caret. 
He grew silent, absorbed, distrustful aud meanly sus- 
picious of every body around him ; from that moment, 
becoming also so penurious in bis domestic habits, thai 
his son was obliged to quit the house, and travel to 
France, in order to engage in some business apart from 
him. 

The old man continued die same course till he grew 
so infirm, as to be unable to give the requisite atten- 
tion ; and being too distrustful quietly to suffer any 
one elae to manage his aflhirs, would have died in the 
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ihemtioii of the tvio agoniBiog eodeavon, when a 
rriative chancing to leave hin a anaU boase near 
Ghent, he diepoMd of hie bnaoem adTantageoiiely, 
tmA lepaired thiiher forthwith. 

He eoU the funutore, and he lold the fizturee; he 
•old the fruit treee, and he ■old the garden toolf ; he 
aold the yard-dog, with his kennel, collar, chain, and 
l»atep-pan. The bouae he could not aell, becaoae it 
wai to go to his ion aAer his deoeeae ; but he did 
what he conU with it : he sold his dance of the house, 
ki ease his son happened to die lint; and for this he 
got Mometking, 

All these preliminaries of deaolation being settled, 
he ia s talle i l himself in the innermost apartment of the 
house, and let every thing fall to ruin about him. 

Having stalked about several yean in the miserable 
wvy of life described above, he at length became 
«anaeieas that his worn-out frame must shortly give 
w^ to old age and constant privations. So he took 
his gold, by a piece at a time, to the bottom of his 
garden, where a long cave had been constructed many 
yeais ago, in the time of war&re, and deposited it in 
a large earthen jar. When the jar was at length full, 
he stood gaiing at it immoveably several hours ; then, 
with a heavy heart and inward groans, he buried it— 
as a man would bury all he loved, and with it all his 
hopes! This done, he felt death coming fast upon 
him, and closing the trapdoor of the cave, and casting 
earth over it, he crawled back to his room, and got 
into his truss of straw to await his last moment, and 
be buried also. 

Thrice he extended his long ileshless arm over the 
floor, with a bit of chalk in his bony fingers, as though 
to write a few words to his son ; and as ofien with- 
drew it After a pause he dropt it, and broke into 
the following soliloquy:— 

" — ^- No— let htm work for his own gold — he 
shall not know of mine! With unceasing pain and 
care, and by slow gradations, did I acquire it; and 
■hall it be dispersed away with ease and pleasure, and 
rapid as a summer shower? He would not endure 
Ifae privations which I, though less able by reason of 
my years, did most constantly sustain ; and he left me 
Id contend ahme against the tradmg and rapacious 
world, to pursue his private-jnterest in another coun- 
try. Be it so : if he is industrious, he may do well ; 
if the opposite, he shall not come here to play the 
spendthrift with my groans. Has not my thrift been 
ckne attended with pangs of body and mhid f Have 
I not denied sleep to my age — warmth^ to my infir- 
mity—medicine to my ailments— and have I not con- 
tinually endored the slow and gnawing pangs of 
hunger t Ay, ay, beyond words — they can convey no 
tangible idea of it ; and if they did, it would be beyond 
belief. No mattei^-it suflices for my conscience. 

«< Y^t vherrfon this extreme endurance?* says the 
world ; * was it no» !hine own will T Then no com- 
i can be given ; more esp^AslW as it was with- 



out porpese or rational end, sinee yon now die 1 
making any use of tiiat which has cost yon i 
treaaities to acquire.*— True ; and if men nerer foil 
into any engrossing passkm wiihoot fiist finding laa* 
sonable grounds for it, then do I deserve to be eoa- 
demned as an exception. Let ph il osophers show that 
the cravings of avarice, and the hoarding up of wealth 
is mistaking the means for the end. I adasit it. Bat 
does this apply to sse alone ? Is it not oosnparatively 
uni venal f Is ambition— hope— or lov«, ever aatisliad 
or happy? Is glory — rank — power, erver aatisfied or 
happy ? Is malice satisfied ? Is revenge— renone— 
despair ? Death alone sets a lissit to real passiea. 
But i/all this reasoning be no better than the sopfa» 
try of self-love, and that I have indeed mismkes flse 
right end of life's efibrts, which oihen Jmd, then hnvn 
I discovered the error too late. Man's will, loag 
implicated in any cause, canno't return and foce wi^ 
dom with a humble bow. My last page is now hmng 
Scanned by the rapid moments! — I an upon the edge 
of time !— the abyss of thought and confused imaginings 
are before me— all this stage and scene are fosi va- 
nishing into naught! My only object of life is buried; 
I care no longer for mysel£ Men will execrate my 
memory according to their own poverty. Let thenu 
A wretch — a rag — a st^itved dog — a creeping thing*- 
a miser !-— No matter. Let my son come to my house 
and say, like an ogre, * Where is his gold ?* He shall 
but find the tools that worked for it — my bones ! Let 
all posterity, or any pinch of human dust, rail at my 
lifo, and at this last act; I would say to them irom my 
grave, if wretchedness has been my means of gain, it 
was my choice and my sufferance— which injured no 
one. If my gain was no real end or eiyayed object 
to ais, the grieved or care-worn getter— why should 
it be to you, the mere open-mouthed f If deeolatkn 
has been my companiOb, I so willed it ; if starvatkMi 
has been my day-fiend and my long night's vuhure, I 
bore it for my passion ; and, therefore, have I hidden 
my gold, for ye shall not riot with ray life's raieery V* 

80 saying, the miser sank down into hia straw, and, 
after a few gasps, died without a struggle. Hia demhw 
being discovered in a fow weeks, he was baried at 
the expense of the parish. 

It is shown in the above soliloquy how he justified 
his conduct to himself. As he was all-endnring' and 
entire in his devotedness to his passion, however mean 
a one it was, we have not, after the foshlon of modem 
novelists, compromised him in his last moments to a 
conventional moral. The real moral, in all cases of 
mladirected passion, must be looked for in the most 
generous and disinterested feeling of our unfaiansed 
nature, which, with that sense of benevolence im- 
planted in the heart, (a thing either above reason, or 
else the highest degree of it,) convinces us the more 
strongly by beholding a true picture of evil or pare 
selfishness, that nothing is really good for us wUch 
does not in some way conduce to the good of another. 

R. H. H. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

G^ WliAtlderyhimbefbreyoalttTeicciihim?— 
Afc; 'tis iNir ponliani, net oanehret, that dUSm 
Quarrel U ciWnn daughtered by the Tariaaoe 
That lies in cireumstanee and intereit 
Tina by tlie Iwte that ii between the nea^ 

The champion trae 
C Ii^'vefl vietarjr mare, when dim m view t 
i^ Let not my batk in ealm abide. 

Bat win her fearJew way against ^le diainr tide. 

Keble. 

I snunfCD lor • few minntM in the rammer IxMee, 
pondering the wordi of myatery and alarm which had 
fidJen Ifom the lady, before I retorned into the dancing 
room. The auggeation which ahe 'made of difficoltyp 
and the hint which ahe gave of danger, had in them 
little that eouhl diaturb one, to whom effort and en- 
danmce had fiimiliarised Iheir hartfaett ibrma. In 
what ahape theae troubles night appear, and to what 
degree they might exland, I rather " adoured" than 



1 entered the hooaa, and drew near to one of the 
lampa ibr the pnrpoaa of examining the ring which 
the nnknoMoltP^ct^f my ^miration had placed upon 
my finf i r . It waa an anment tuiqnoiee, of eitraor- 
dmaiy aiaa and gieat briltianoe of color. Inactibed 
upon it, in laig« letten, waa the name " Helena/' and 
Oder the woad was a rhymed tenienoe, to the efiect 
Oat, « the gift of that ring bound more firmly than the 
rites of church." Beneath this wm engraved *< The 
marriage ring of the house of Angstem." 

What precise virtue this antique token might have 
in actually effecting the union to which it had refer- 
ence, I could not well understand. I might, however, 
make a definite oondusion as to the intentions of the 
donor in investing me with it ; and my heart beat to 
think that ibe feeUngs which struggled so strongly in 
my bosom were returned so warmly on her part, and 
the donbts and darkness that had rested upon my hopes 
were changed to genial certainty of joy. There is a 
tiuob of pleasure when we first realize as a fact what 
we, have long counted on as future, which flashes a 
nalness of delight upon our inward consciousness, with 
an aarnestnasi of apprehension thai in the dreaminess 
of ordinary life is rarely brought home to us. In such 
moments we catch a glimpse of a depth and concen- 
tration of passion and impreision to which the common 
aondilion of existence is a straoger. 

I bad passed into another room, and was sbwiy 
making my way towards the hall, when a pexson 
whom I had observed to peas me aevemi timflB and 
■ 3 



i^gard my pcoms wiifth a seratimmag air« eaMe «p 4a 

me, and bowing stiffly, begged the Ihvor of loohii« •& 
the nog whieh I wore upon my hand. I had ao idea 
of gratifying «n impertinent curiosity by yielding to m 
sequest which he had no right to make, and waa abeiit 
to reply to that efllect, when the stranger, who hjid 
stooped down and obtained « doaer view of the alone, 
cried out*" Villain! yim have atolen that ring lioai 
the cahtnetof Angaiein palace! and have yea Ih0 
effionteiy to appear with it in public f" 

I removed my mask, and laying my hand npoa mf 
sword, bowed to him in silence, and fi^ed my eya 
significantly upon his. 

** Where did you obtain that ringt" he eontinned 
earnestly, appearing to ibiget the insult, and to disre- 
gard the notice which I took of iL *<DidyoufiBdi^ 
or was it given to jrou t*' 

I continued in the same attitude, and made no reply. 
He seamed presently to comprehend my intimatieD, i 
and throwing off his mask, bowed with great eounesf 
and gmoa, and placed his hand upon his hilt, to indi^ 
cate his willingness to yield to my demand. Hia 
featuieai which were extremely handsome, had the 
emphatic and iaeflaceable stamp of hig^ birthi and 
high breedii|g» and an air of dignity that was aingtilarly 
noble. I thought also that I peweived a tasemblanM 
between hie oonntenance and that of the la4y wboia 
gift was the auloect of our diffaieace. 

He led tha way towaids ihat part of tha gaidana 
from which I had come, and I followed him in ailenaa. 
We went oo through the dark shrabbeiy ihat arehed 
the paths near tha house, until we came to aa open 
spot in the park, where the moon sboiw with distinct 
nesB, and which was' far enough from Ae company wa 
had left to prevent the noise of our swords fiom .laach* 
ing them. We both drew, and craasad oar bladaiu 
My antagonist was perfect master of his weapon, and. 
I quickly perceived that it would be impossible for mA 
to get any advantage over him. After he had parried 
my thrusts, for some time, with admirable skiU, he 
caught his weapon and folding it under his left armt 
bowed with haughty politeness. 

" Sir," said he, " as you have suflaciently established 
your ability to vindicate your honor from any aspersion, 
you will permit me now to do what should have been 
done at first, tender to you my apology for the laogoaga 
which fell from my lips. The weeds escaped me in 
the heat of foaling, and were as inapj»iotpriata to foa 
aa nnworthy of me." 
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I readily accepted hia ezcuaee, and profeaBed myt elf 
latiafied wiih the arraDgement of the aflair. 

" That difficulty being ended/' he renewed, " you 
moat pardon my returning to the anbject of our ibrmer 
conversation. The ring, of which I spoke, is still upon 
your finger. It baa been for centuries the property 
of the house of Angstein. I doubt not the honor and 
integrity of the means by which you became possessed 
of it, but it is wholly impossible that I should suffer 
it to remain in your keeping. I must insist upon your 
resigning it at once to me." 

** That, be assured," teid I, " I shall never do. The 
history and the property of the trinket it is needless to 
. canvass ; the posseasion is mine under such circum- 
stances that I shall part with it to no one. You take 
it only with my life." 

** It must be one or both," he replied in a resolute 
voice of suppresMd passidn, and his pallid countenance 
indicated the violence of the emotion which disturbed 



In a moment our swords again touched one another, 
and the clashing of the steel was far more emphatic 
than before. My antagonist avowedly aought my life, 
and the furioui rapidity of his strokea threatened the 
•ucceas of his purpose. The spur both of honor and 
of interest, that stimulated my eiertions, nerved the 
arm whose agility it increased. I fought, of course, 
only to protect my life, but as my blood heated in the 
violence of the strife, my passion deepened into ani- 
mosity. At every stroke of my blade, I grew more 
impatient of the prolonged eSbrt; and I knew that 
there was but one mode of terminating the affair. 

The contest, which grew more violent every in- 
8tant» was presently interrupted by an unexpected 
occurrence. A large, white mantle was flung over 
the arms of both, and the tall figure of a woman stood 
between us. So eagerly had I been engrossed in the 
interest of the combat, that I thought this sudden 
apparition had descended from the air, and I drew back 
a atep or two in involuntary surprise. A moinent 
after, I recognised the commanding mien and queen- 
like dignity of the beautiful inciter of the quarrel. 

She extended her hand towards me and said, " Re- 
tam to me my ring !" 

« Certainly, if you command it; but I beg you vrill 
not compel me to abandon the possession whieh I have 
undertaken to defend. I crave that you will not re- 
voke your gift." 

« My request," she replied, " casts no shadow of 
doubt either upon the constancy of your purpose or 
the vigor of your arm : it is prompted by motives 
wholly perronal. I desire you to give it me. The 
purpose of the gift is accomplished." 

I immediately took the ring from my finger, and 
placed it in her hand. 

•* You will take notice," said I, turning towards my 
late antagonist, who stood motionless at a little distance 
from the lady, leaning upon his sword, " that this re- 
aignation of the cause of our difference is not volun- 
tary on my part, and that I hold myself in equal 
readiness to defend the transfer which has now been 
made, and every future disposition of the gem which 
the present p o s oo ss o r may direct." 



He bowed in silence, and then said to. the lady, 
« Did you present the ring to this stranger 1" 

" I did," she replied. 

*' And placed it upon hia finger V* 

« I did." 

He paused for a few moments, and stood as if in 
meditation. I saw his dark eye flash with deep and 
controlled excitement, but he did not speak. He pre- 
sently sheathed his sword, and turning off, strode ra- 
pidly towards the palace. When he had passed from 
the view, the lady again handed me the ring. 

** Madam," said F, " you compel me to fear that your 
kindneas has triumphed over your opinion of my ability, 
and that your interference has been prompted by a 
consideration for my sal^iy." 

** Nay," she replied, ** could not my praaence have^ 
been occasioned by the danger of a brother f Rather, 
I consulted only my private feeling when I interrupted 
the deadly conflict of the two. dearest peiaona to me 
upon earth." 

As she spoke, she tnmed tovrardf an avenue which 
opened near by, and diaappeared among the shrabbery. 
I stood for a few moments on the spot where she had 
left me» pondering the incidenta which had just befallen 
me. Until the last remark waa made by her, I had 
been under the impression that my opponent in the 
contest was my rival also ; indeed, the resemblaaoe 
with which I had been struck at once, suggested te 
me the probability that this person was her cousin. 
When she said that he was her brother, I was at a 
loss to account for the enmity which was so instandy 
excited against me, for of my history and character he 
must have been wholly ignorant The myatery which 
attended the ring that I held upon my finger, per- 
plexed roe extremely. In preaenting it to me, the fair 
donor had said that its possession would start a stoim 
of difficulty around me, and so magically dangeiona 
had its ownership proved that the first moment of its 
display had involved me in a mortal contest, and the 
resignation of it only had eflected my safely. If her 
word still held its virtue, f might look for more troa- 
bles ere our quiet union were eflected. 



CHAPTER Xlil. 

Mightier fkr 
Than strengtii of nerve and •inew, or the iway 
Of magic potent over tun and lUr, 
Is love, Uiough oft to agony distre«t. 
And though hi» favorite teat be feeble woDura*s breast. 

lyortUwrth. 

On the following morning I mounted my horse and 
rode towards the castle, beneath the walls of which I 
had first met, by night, the fascinating object of my 
present solicitude. 1 had no doubt that hsr.restdence 
was there, and I wished to be informed of the obstadee 
which prevented, as it seemed, a fortunate termination 
of the eflforts which I had made to stand upon the 
fooling of an acknowledged lover. Some concealed 
fiict there was, I felt assured, in the circumstances of 
some of the parties which might deeply oonoem my 
prospects of happiness. 
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The braexo that ever hoven around the confines 
of the Ma, like a aeduloiu tlave about the slumben 
of an eaatem prince, was stirring the air till it shook 
from its bosom the very soul of strength and spirit of 
life. As I urged my steed along the road that wound 
close beside the borders of that glorious element, 
which is to me an inspiration and a godlike presence, 
the mighty rigor of the scene inspired my breast with 
gladness and energy. Beneath the deep blue of the 
sky there floated in magnanimous profusion, great 
islanda of clouds, as white as the Parian marble, 
which built up the heavens into a wide and splendid 
temple of light. 

An hour's ride brought me within view of the 
mansion which I sought The road, bending with the 
coast, and striking in so as to leave the castle between 
iHelf and the sea, passed near to the large gate which 
gave admission to the gardens. I dismounted, and 
aecoring my hone, entered the yard. The place was 
profoundly quiet; no one was visible. I passed up 
along the gravel path that wound through rich beds 
of the choicest flowers and the most graceful shrub- 
bery. The rarest eiotics from the west bloomed 
beside the delicate prodigality of the productions of 
Asia. Every thing bore the marks of a wealth that 
was exceeded only by the taste which directed its 
supplies. I thought indeed that I could trace on all 
sides the presence of that graceful mind which ever 
sought to realize lo the senses some portion of that 
ezhaustless beauty which was ils dwelling and its 
essence. 

I walked along by the side of the castle until I 
came opposite to a broad Venitian door, which stood 
open. It formed an entrance from the garden to a 
richly furnished saloon. 'It seemed as still and un- 
occupied as every part of the establishment which I 
had yet visited, and I had almost passed the door, when 
my eye caught the glimpse of a lady's dress quite in 
the interior of the room and to the leflof the window. 
I sprang forward and looked in. Reposing at full 
length upon a crimson ottoman, her head resting on 
the elevated pile of cushions^ one of^ her arms drawn 
back behind her neck, and her eye fixed in the in- 
tentive vacancy of reverie, lay the woman whose 
presence I thus adventured to gain. Surrounding the 
head of her couch stood a number of tall flowers, in 
porcelain vases ; their exquisite fragrance dififused a 
delightful perfume through the room. Before she was 
conscious that her solitude was inlerrupted,.my knee 
was bent before her, and taking her sofr, white hand 
in mine, I pressed it to my lips. 

" Darling of my heart! who art the life of my life, 
and the bright reality of all my aim, wishes, and un- 
conscious aspirations, in your presence only do I feel 
the fullness of my being, and taste the joy of complete 
existence. Will you not fly with me where we shall 
be free to breathe forth our love in all ils gushing 
depth, and bid our spirits glow with all the fervor of 
unshadowed passion? What miserable barriers prevent 
our peaceful enjoyment on this spot, I know i)ot ; but 
I will bear you to the wild solitudes of the inaccessi- 
ble hills, and amid the untrodden vallies of their un- 
echoing concealment, our souls shall embrace in all 



the swelling ardor of our unchecked love. Will jrou 
not fly with mef" 

"It is hard," she replied, *' to leave a place where 
the young heart has so long mused in uncomplaining 
loneliness, that as it daily gazed in dreamy stillness, 
the very trees have seemed to yearn towards it with 
a brother's love, and the thoughtful flowera have 
smiled with all a sister's full afiK;ction — in which every 
breeze that sighs through the bowing tassels of the 
com and every shadow th&t the bending ivy flinga 
upon the wall, compel Iheir pensive solitude to be the 
sad remembrancers of a father's care, and a mother's 
tenderness. It is hard to leave a spot of which every 
image is so deeply imprinted on the memory that the 
scene appears almost a portion of the mind itself, and 
in leaving it, we appear to relinquish our former being. 
But it must be so ; for we cannot long continue to 
meet npon this ground." 

"Tell me," said I, *<what obstacle prevents our 
onion, and what produced, on the part of your brother, 
so deep an irritation at the connection which he dia- 
covered to exist between us." 

" My brother and myself," she replied, ** have occa- 
pied this spot, alone, for twenty years. Our parents 
were dead before our recollection, and we remained 
the last representatives of our family. Our confidence 
in one another was entire, our afilection complete, and 
our harmony uninterrupted by a single difi^srence of 
purpose or feeling ; and, until within a few months, I 
lived without an anxiety or distress of any description. 
At that time my brother laid before me a proposal of 
marriage from prince Menitzen, a young noble of great 
wealth and power, with whom he had long been in- 
timately associated in business and pleasure, but who 
never visited this castle, and whom 1 have never seen. 
Upon my hesitating to accept this offcr^ my brother 
became excited, and afler demonstrating the numerous 
advantages of this connection, expressed his earnest 
wish that I would not reject it. This eagerness on 
his side to compel an arrangement, for which, as re- 
garded his own prospects or my happiness, there was 
no visible motive, alarmed me, and the violence with 
which he has since frequently insisted on my com- 
pliance, and the disorder of mind which his manner 
has exhibited whenever the subject has arisen, have 
convinced me that there has been some transaction 
between himself and prince Menitzen, in consequence 
of which he is no longer master of his freedom of 
action in this matter. The ring which 1 gave to you, 
and which is now upon your hand, has been for cen- 
turies the only bridal of the family of Angstein, and 
its investment is a mora solemn compact than priestly 
ceremonies could establish. By the giA of it to you, 
I became your bride ; and any wishes which my bro- 
ther may have had of efifecting any other connection 
were, of course, frustrated for ever. The anger with 
which this disappointment vexed him, it was, no doubt, 
that prompted him to attempt your life, by honorable 
combat. Such a result I easily foresaw, and it reflected 
no discredit upon your skill or courage that I inter- 
posed to terminate your contest with the ablest swords- 
man that Cyprus contains. My brother was absent 
from the castle all night, and is still absent. What he 
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hflB done or dttigned I cannot conceive. To ipihat 
dangen you may be eipoaed through hia retentment 
know not; hat 1 maat reqaeatofyon at once to con- 
ceal that ring, and not to wear it aa you now do ; and 

difficulty should attend your leaving thia place, 
efTect merely your own eicape, and leave me behind. 
Tliia tt essential to oor safety, and I beg that yon will 
yield to my desire." 

I assured her of my doing aoyand immediately dtew 
he ring from my finger and concealed it in my dresa. 
We oonverKd a few minutea longer, when I heard 
he Ibotsteps of some one approaching the apartment, 
along the path by which I had come. Hie sound 
drew nearer and nearer until the tread of a man npon 
I he wooden step which led to the garden was audible, 
and then there was a pause. 

** Conceal yourself within that room, or behind thav 
drapery," whispered Helena in breathless alarm. 
' * For God*s sake, hide jrourself before he comes in." 

I stood, however, without moving fh)m my position, 
being resolved to encounter whatever difficulty might 
be at hand. In a moment the curtain was drawn 
aside, and the brother of Helena came into the room. 
Be glanced his eye from his sister to myself without 
surprise or agitation, and then said very calmly and 
very contemptuously, '* You have taken advantage of 
my absence, sir, to enter my castle. I shall esteem 
your ingenuity still more highly If you will accomplish 
your retreat from it." 

<* Sir," I replied, with a tone and air as haughty as his 
own, " I was profoundly ignorant of your movements 
when I entered this castle. 1 entered it as a visiter 
of this lady; as the admitted visiter of any member 
of this family, I am, for the hour, the guest of the occu- 
pants of this castle. And the degenerate lord of Ang- 
stein must descend beneath even the degraded position 
of an unsuccessful assassin, which he last night assumed, 
if he will so iar abuse the confidence of hospitality 
as to control the liberty of any who have trusted to it 
Beyond these walls I will meet you when and how 
you please." 

He colored deeply, and stood silent for a moment 
as if pondering what course to pursue. He then ex- 
claimed'" Go ! but your life will be valued cheaply 
if you ever again appear within this mansion," and 
waving his hand passionately, he left the room." 

'* Leave me at once," said Helena, when her brother 
WIS out of hearing ; '* and come to the southern postern 
gate of the castle precisely at eight to-night." 

I obeyed her, and rapidly retraced my steps along 
the walk by which I had approached the room. An 
attendant swung open the great gate, and, mounting 
my horse, I rode briskly off 

CHAPTER XIV. 

I have belield thee in thy lovelinet* } 
I will poiseM thM by my daringnen. 

Joanna BaiUe, 

Hcnmi d*eneaiL o mon couisier fidele. 

Beranger. 

Tm gray dimness of twilight was gathering over 
the landscape as I left the door of my villa to fulfil the 
appoiatment which Helena had fixed. I had formed 



the determinatioo to reaeue her who was now 1117 
lawful bride, at once from the handa of thoae to Um 
exactions of whose paasiona or interest, honor and 
(endemeas presented no bonier, whatever riak might 
attend the enterprise. I weH knew that to retum 
with her to my present resklenoe, and to hope foen^ 
in that place a peacefiil anion with one whose removal 
would stir up the bitterest activily of jealonsy and hate^ 
would be vain. My only safely consisted in seeking 
immediately in some distant part of the island, a refogn 
from that enmity which I could not brave oonsistendy 
with sncceis in that purpose for which alone I had 
excited iL I accordingly dismissed my servants, and 
cloaed my house with the expectation of never again 
seeing it 

It was quite night when my fleet and poworfnl 
steed, as black as a raven in his color, brought me 
within sight of the castle. The moon was newly risen 
over the calm sea, and cast a light which ahnoat 
rivalled the day, over the gray rocks and walla of the 
old structure that rose before my view. It was a few 
minutes earlier than the hour designated by Helena, 
but I directed my horse's head at once towards the 
southern quarter as she had appointed. The gigantic 
rock upon which the castle was founded upon that 
side, divided there by a broad deft-like opening, gra- 
dually growing smaller towarda the interior ; and so 
regalarly did it rise upon either hand that it precisely 
resembled masonry which had been run out from the 
gate like the diverging radii of a circle. As I rode up 
to the postern, the whole place seemed profoundly 
silent ; no light was visible at any of the windows of 
the castle, nor was there any evidence of habitation 
discernible in the appearance of the building. What 
was to be the issue of the adventure which was before 
me I could not tell ; but I Summoned up my spirit to 
contend with any dangers that might be in wait. 

The low door which terminated this passage wtt 
fastened, and I waited for a few moments to see if any 
one would come to it As I paused, the eighth hoor 
was sounded by the clock of the caatle. I listened 
closely for some sound of foouteps within, but there 
was none. I then struck lightly once or twice with 
the hilt of my dagger upon the wood. The door 
opened, but not by the person whom I sought. 

A woman, closely hooded, and bearing a small 
flambeau in her hand, stood upon the ftep. ** I aA 
glad," said she, " that you have arrived. Yea maybe 
in time to save my mistress, yet" 

"Where is she?" 

" She is gone ux be married to that odious prince 
Menitzen ?" 

"Married? where T 

" At the chapel on the rock. The prince arrived 
'this afternoon, and lord Angstein insisted on the chap- 
lain performing the ceremony this evening. My lady 
pofitpoDcd it as long as possible, in hope that you would 
arrive, but they have just now dragged her to the 
chapel, and I arn sure it will be ended before you can 
get there. I/ord Angstein bos guarded all the ap- 
proaches of the castle with men, who are ordered to 
kill you if you attempt to enter. My lady told me to 
stand here and beg yon to save her if it be possible. 
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I h«Te JQSt tent away Ura teotinels from thk poit on 
an errand, bat 1 axpaet that tbef will ratnni «vafy 
moment'* 

The woman was 00 atarmed that aha coold aeavoely 
aiticnUte, and I thooght that her aoeooM woaid nwer 
De ended. ^ 

•* Where it the chapel/' cried I, " of whiefa yo^ 
■peakf Which it the way tiMraT 

'* There is a private subterraneous passage/' she 
replied, *' which goes directly along here/' motioning 
with her arm in the direction of the entrance ; " you 
cannot miss it. It rises in the vestibule of the chapeL" 

I bent my head dowa to the aaddle-bow, to enable 
me to pass under the lintel of the postern, and then 
■purring my hone, sprang down into the vault to which 
she pointed. I seized the flambeau which she held 
in her hand, and holding it forward, urged ny horse 
along as fast as possible. The light enabled me to see 
that the course was safe, though aarfDw,and 1 dashed 
down pest the damp and cobwebhed walls at a rate 
that soon brought me to the end of the passage. A 
broad flight of stone steps led into a amall room above. 
My charger, vHio seemed to have partaken of the 
ardor of his master, threw out his paw upon the stone 
with the strength of an engine, and brought me with- 
out a pause or a falter to the top of the flight. I turned 
then through a small and richly furnished apartment, 
which appeared to be the robing-room, and in the 
next instant the steel hooA of my horse were ringing 
upon the marble aisles of the chapel. 

The chancel was brightly illuminated, and a priest 
in his surplice stood within it, with a breviary in his 
hand. On the outside stood Helena, pale aad greatly 
agitated, and beside her, a man, small, and conside- 
rably deformed, whom I at oooe condnded to be 
prince Miaiizen. On her right hand, at a little distance 
irom his sister, stood lord Angslein, leaning upon a 
pHlar that supported the chancel-screen. His counte- 
nance, always cold and haughty, bore a look of ex- 
treme severity and resolution, mingled, I thought, with 
something of regret. 

All looked round as I entered, in amazement at this 
hostile invasion. When I had reached the central 
aisle, I sprang from my horse and advanced towards 
the group, who stood gazing at me in mute surprise. 

** Sir priest," said I, calmly and sternly, " in the 
name of the God at wboae altar yon serve, T command 
you to pause ere 3rou wed to this man the wife of an- 
other. Tou may have seen that ring before, or at 
least may know its virtue ; and I defy ]ron,or you, my 
lord, to say that it has ever been found upon the finger 
of any roan who was not the husband of the heiress 
of Angslein." 

The brother drew his sword with a convulsive 
energy, and scowled upon me with the fury of a 
demon ; and fairly grinding his teeth with rage, mut- 
tered, '* Detested knave! this time you shall not 
escape!** He then turned towards the door by which 
I had entered, manifestly with the view of fastening 
it and preventing my escape. I at once anticipated 
his intention, and my purpose was formed in a moment. 
Dashing aside the puny prince who stood trembling 
IJD the meanness of guilty cowardice, I seised Halana 



in' my arms, and lifting liar into the saddle of the 
hoiae, si^aiig up behiml her with the rapidily of light, 
and turned the animal toinarda^the wcsleen esid of tha 
church, directly oppesiia to th« chancel. I had ob- 
served aa I entered at the other side, that there was 
a doer at that extremity whkh elood partially <opan, 
aad through that quarter k was asy iolention to asaka 
my escape. Almost at aae boand my hoiae cleared 
the length of the little chapel, and brought me to the 
door. It swung open, and I perceived to my horror 
that it gave upon no path or road, but upon a rough 
ledge of rock which, aAer descending unevenly for a 
little distance, terminated abruptly, and presented a 
steep descent to the sand of the shore below. A glance 
assured me that a leap would be perilous in the et» 
trema. 1 looked back and saw lord Angstein rush 
forward from the door which he had just secured, like 
the onset of a tiger. I turned to Helena : 

*' Will yoB that we ramaia, or attempt this .fljghtl'* 

" Fly! oh, fly, at every hazard !" 

At the word, I sparred my noble steed fiurward oaar 
ftie bristling rocks. He clambered safely down the 
rough declivity, till he reached the edge, and hwked 
down upon the depth beneath. He paused as if to 
summon all the strengUi of his noble nature, and 
crouched down till his limbs were almost rediniagon 
the ground. He then gave one lioQ-Iike spring, and 
(he air whizzed past my temples with th^ sound of a 
rivulet. In that moment the deep returning tide of a 
brother's affection prevailed over the torrent of passion 
that had conquered it, and as we hung over the. brow 
of the fearful precipice, I heard the voice of Angstein 
shouting like the roar of thunder, " Siopi madman, 
stop ! and yon shall have her .'" It was too late. 

What would have been the result of this attempt 
if the soil beneath had partaken of the character of 
that above, or had resembled the quality of the ground 
which prevailed in the vicinity of the castle, it would 
not be difficult to conjecture. Fortunately a deep 
mattress of sand covered whatever hardness there 
might have been beneath the surface, and we reached 
the earth without injury. The horse quickly extri- 
cated himself from the depth to which he had been 
buried in the soil, and sprang down upon the beach 
as vigorous as when he lefl my own door. Noble 
charger! his veins swelled with the best Uood of 
Arabia in their channels, and the fierce gladness of 
his echoing neigh still rings in my ears as I pen these 
lines. 

Not a moment was of course to be lost, and without 
stopping to gaze or question, 1 struck rapidly furwaid 
in a direction opposite to that in which my former 
residence lay. The portion of the sea, on the edga 
of which stood this little chapel, constituted a large 
cove, around the circumference of which I was urging 
my horse. When we had passed completely round it, 
and had gained the extremity of it, at whidi the ooaat 
again resumed its regular course, the bank was ^ulB- 
ciently low to enable me to ascend it, ond gain the 
interiar as Iwas anxious to do. I stopped for a mo> 
ment, however, to look back upon the spot which we 
had leO, and observe the conduct of those who anare 
behind. The rapid tramp of horsea on the og 
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tide of the cove» and the flash of weapoiw as they 
gleamed in the moonlight, showed that the pursuit 
was instant, and would probably be eager and deadly. 
I laughed wiih prond delight as I patted the bceast 
of my coal black steed, who seemed to have the spirit 
of the resistless whirlwind in his panting neck. Twin- 
ing the arm of Helena around my person, I circled 
her waist securely with my own, and then turning in 



towards the land, I plunged deep the rowels in the 
flank of my hone, and the sea was soon left far behind 
us. Ere the nerves of that glorious animal bad rest, 
we beheld the yellow rays of the horiaonial sun gild- 
ing the self-same ocean: but when that flight was 
ended, the length of Cyprus was between us and oar 
pursueis. 

CTobec 



THE TRUANT BROTHER 



BY ANDRXW M'lfAKIN, rBILA*. 



How grew this strangeness, brother?— Say»— 

Was't not some silly, careless word 
That turned thy youthful heart away. 

And bitterness within thee stirred t 
A jest, perchance, unkindly taken, — 

But meant to give thee naught of pain,— 
Oh ! would some power a voice awaken. 

To turn thee, truant, back again! 

I meet thee at the festive board, 

Where mirth and pleasure fill the chair. 
But vainly look for faith restored, 

For e*en as strangers sit we there. 
And when amid the busy throng, 

I chance to catch thy restless eye, 
Tells not thy heart that thou art wrong ! 

Yet, coUly fiowntog, pass thoa by. 



Bethink thee, brother, of the yean 

We've passed in sunny .glee together. 
Devoid alike of care or fears, 

And living but to love each other : 
Of our sweet home— its verdant hanks, 

Bown<sloping to the shining river, 
Whgre wild have been our youthful pranks^ 

With mimic spear and loaded quiver. 

Then hie thee to this faithful breast, 

(Though prodigal, thou still art dear,) 
While yet 'twill prove thy pillow'd rest. 

And greet thee with a joyful tear. 
A bond of love thou'st rudely shaken. 

And soon may rend the tie in twain^ — 
Oh ! would some power its voice awaken. 

And turn thee, truant, back again ! 



SONNETS, 



BY CHARLXB WXBT THOKBON, PHILA. 



TO 



DxAREST, to thee my inmost heart I vow, 

May life's rude breezes never, never mar 
The ardent love that clings about thee now, 

Who art my dreary fate's propitious star ! 
Alike, amid the sunshine and the gloon. 

To thy sweet sn\ile with fresh'ning hope I turn, 
Tho* darkling waves in anger round roe boom. 

Still, still I see that cheering beacon bum — 
Ever in calm and tempest still the same, 

Ever serene and gentle, soft and kind^- 

Friend, dear as life, may'st thou hereafter find 
A benison beyond all earthly fame — 
' A heaven, where all is sweet, and kind, and good, 

Where love like thine is kno^n and understood. 

I 8, 1838. 



II. 
MORNING. 

How beautiful, when slumbering nature breaks 
Ih virgin beauty from the arms of night-— 
And putting on her radiant robe of light. 

Jewelled with dews, in blushing beauty wakes— 

From her fair tresses, cheerily she shakes 
The golden drops— and soon from glen and glade^ 
From the lone streamlet and the forest's shade. 

The* light- winged mist its upward journey takes. 

Far o'er the landscape spreads the orient glow, 
'Till lake and river — meadow, field and fell. 
The thronged hill-side and solitary dell — 

From mountain tops to the ravines below, ^ 
All laugh in the broad sunshine, and upraise 
Their thousand songs of gratitude and pmiss. 

as, 1318. 
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SHIRTLESS PHILOSOPHY 



BT DOUGLAS JSKROLD, XNOLAND. 



CBAPTER L 

Adam lay in bed, and with hi* heart in hit ean, 
iiteoed— listened, but heard nothing. A shadow fell 
opon his face ; and, uttering an impatient groan or 
grant, and hugging the blanket close around his neck, 
he swung himself, like a resolute pig, upon his side, 
and then sent forth a long-drawn sigh. Hapless Adam 
Boff! 

Inexorable time, that cruel sandman, goes onward, 
and Adam sleeps. Oh, ye gentle ministers, who tune 
oar dreaming brains with happy music — who feed 
the snoring hungry with apples fresh from Paradise— 
who take the fetters from the slave, and send him free 
as the wild antelope, bounding to his hut — who make 
the henpecked spouse, though sleeping near his gen- 
lie tyrant, a lordly Turk — who write on the prison 
walls of the poor debtor, " received in full of all de- 
maodfl" — what ever ye may be, wherever ye reside, 
we pray ye, &r one hour at least, cheat poor Adam 
Buff! Bear him on your rainbow wings from an 
attic, once white- washed, in Seven Dials, to the ver- 
dant slope of the Cerra Duida ; for there, saith the 
veracious Baron Humboldt, shirt trees grow fifty feet 
lugh ! There, lay him down, under that most household 
blossom, that " hangs on the bough," and there, let 
him cost his gladdened eyes upwards, and see shirts, 
Kady made, advertised on evety spray. And there, 
to the sound of the Indian drum, let him see, disport- 
ing oi\ the grass, men and maidens clothed — for in 
the Cerra Duida the shirt hath no sez~in newly ga* 
thered garments, " the upper opening of which admits 
the head, and two lateral holes cut admit the arms]"* 

(The site of the garden of Eden hath been a fiivor- 
ite dispute with very many theologians, all equally 
well informed on the subject. Dutchmen have pro- 
tested that it was somewhere near Amsterdam — and 
Runians have been found to give their votes for the 
neighborhood of Moscow. Humboldt, in his shirt 
tree, hath satisfactorily proved it not to be the Cerra 
Duida. £den, however, brings us back to Buff) 

" Are you up, Mr. Buff!" said a voice on the out- 
aide of the door. 

*' Come in,'^ said Adam, awakened by the querist. 

The door opened, and a dry, yellowish matron of 
Bome three score entered the room. From her perfect 
wIf-possessioD, it was evident that she was landlady 
of the domain. ** Did you see the fire, last night, 
Mr. Buff}*' asked Mrs. Noz, the widow of a respecta- 
ble baker. 

" I heard the engines," replied the philosopher. 

** The sky was like the last day," said the landlady. 

*8e6 Humboldt's ** Peiflonal Narrative-" 



"It was red," remarked Adam. 

" Poor souls!" and Mrs. Noz stood nt the foot of 
the bed, rubbing her hands, and looking piteoiisly at 
the nose and cheeks of Buff, as they came out in roby 
relief from a halo of blanket 

"Many burned?" asked Adam, with a slight^ 
cough. 

" It isn't known yet— but such a loss of properly ! 
Two sugar bake-houses, a distiller's, besides the house 
of a pawnbroker. Lost every thing — for I do hear 
there was nothing insured," said Mrs. Noz. 

" Very sad, indeed ; but this is human life, Mrs. 
Noz," observed Adam, with commendable compo- 
sure. 

" It is indeed, Mr. Buff," and the landlady sighed. 

" Yes, this is life ! We rise early, and go to bed 
late— we toil and we sweat— we scrape up and we 
lay by — we trick and we cheat — we use light weights 
and abort measures — " 

" It's as true as the Bible,'* said the baker's widow. 

" We harass our reason to its utmost to arrive at 
wealth— and then, when we think we have built our 
nest for life, when we have lined it with wool and 
gilded the outside, and lazed our fancy for our best 
ease — why, what comes of it f — Molly, Uie house- 
maid, drops a lighted candlemnuff among the shavings, 
— a cat carries a live coal from under the fire among 
the linen — the watchman springs his rattle — and, af' 
ter a considerable time, engines play upon our ruin. 
Yes, Mrs. Noz, this is ide ; and as all of us who live 
must put up with life, grieving's a folly, Mrs. Noz." 
Thus spoke Adam. 

** It's true — it's true, Mr. Buff— bat yet to have a 
great deol, and to lose it all," said the landlady. 

" We should always keep philosophy," said Adam 
Buft 

*'A fire-escape f asked Mrs. Noz, doubtingly; 
and then, with a sudden illumination — " Oh, I see- 
religion." 

" The religion of , the heathens. For my part, I 
feel if the warehouses had been my own, I could 
have looked at the devouring element, without ever 
forgetting myself." 

*' You may call it devouring, Mr. Bufil^ — nothing 
came amiss to it. Poor Mrs. Savon ! — " 

" My laundress!" ezclaimed Adam, his feet plung- 
ing spasmodically under the blanket. 

"She lived at the back — all her linen destroyed," 
said Mrs. Noz. 

"Ifer linen!" echoed Adam Bufii; turning very 
white. " What ! all ?— every thing f ' 

" Every rag," replied Mrs. Noz, with peculiar em- 
phasis. 

Adam stretched his legs, and his jaw fell. Poor 
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plaything of malevolent fortune ! Adam waa pre- 
cisely in the Btrait of an author, i^hose original manu- 
script is accidentally givea te the flames, no other co- 
py being extant. Plainly, Mrs. Savon had Adam's 
shirt — and Adam had no other copy. Now BuflT, to 
give him his due, could have philosophized all day 
CD the destruction of the sugar-houses ; but the loss 
of his shirt went very near to his bosom. Adam lay 
despairing, when his good genius knocked at the door, 
then immediately opened it, and walked into the room; 
&e landlady very civilly tripping down stairs. 

'* 1 believe, sir,** said the stranger, *' you are Mr. 
Bnfft" 

" I am, sir," said Adam, suppressing a shiver. 

*' I think it very fortunate that I find you as I do^" 
Adam looked a donbt — " I was fearful that you might 
be dressed and from home." Adam cleared his 
tiiToat, and still made a cravat of the blanket. ** You 
perceive, I have used qo ceremony ; it isn*t my man- 
ner, sir. To begin : you are quite without incum* 
brance, Mr. BuflT' 

<* Quite,'* answered Adam, with much decision ; 
and was, in his turn, about to question his interroga- 
tor on the object of his visit, when he deferred in si- 
lence to the prosperous appearance of the stranger, 
' who — though apparently about sixty — was dressed 
with all the care of a beau. Twice was Adam about 
to speak, when his eye fell upon the while shirt-frill, 
^ ample as our gnreat grandmother's ian, of his visiter, 
and a sense of inferiority made him hold his peace. 

*'Mr. Buff, I have heard you area philosopher?** 
Adam meekly inclined his eye-lids on the blanket. 
** Such a man I have some time sought. It matters 
not how I have discovered you — that, in good season, 
yon shall know. It is my wish to place in your hands 
a most valuable, nay, a most sacred deposit." Adam 
instinctively opened both his palms. '* That is, if 1 
find you really a philosopher.'^ Adam looked a So- 
crates. '* This morning, if you please, we'll enter on 
the business." 

" I will wait upon you/air, at~" 

•*Wo— no— no. I couldn't \hiuk of parting with 
you: when you are dressed, well go together," said 
the visiter, and Adam's face looked suddenly frost- 
bitten. " But, bleai me ! do you rise without a fire, 
this weather ?" 

"Man, sir," said Adam, " never so well asserts his 
dignity, as when he triumphs over the elements." 

*' Very true — and pray, don't think me eflfeminate; 
but I always like my shirt aired," said the old gentle- 
man. 

** Mine, I hear, toos aired last night," said Adam 
Bufi; and the engines rattled througli his brain — 
" though without my consent to the ceremony." 

"Ha! a careful laundress/' said the visiter, and 
Adam smiled a sickly smile. " The very man I want- 
ed," thought the old gentleman ; then, rising from his 
chair, to the keen delight of Adam, he walked to the 
door. **Real philosophy takes little time to dress, 
Mr. Bufl"— if you please, I'll wait below," and the 
speaker left the room, Buff smiling benignantly on his 
exit. 

Adam leapt ifom his bed, and securing (he latch 



of the door with a friendly wooden peg, proceeded 
to array himself with the speed of an actor, and the 
simplicity of a monk, who had never dreamt of flax— 
the true order of sanctity, as the lives and habits of 
hooded saints will testify, rising not from fine linen, 
but rigid horse-hair. However, whilst Adam droescs 
alack! have we no other word to paint the imperfect 
solemnity ? — we have time to explain the purpose of 
the visiter. 

Jonas Butler was a ruddy bachelor of sixty-two— 
and an ardent admirer of philosophy. We will not 
soundly assert that he always understood the object 
of his admiration, but his devotion to it was no whit 
die less from his ignorance : nay, we question if it 
was not heightened by imperfect knowledge. Philo- 
sophy waa his idol — and so the thing was called phi- 
losophy, he paused not to pry into its glass eyes— 
to question the paint smeared /ipon its cheeks— the 
hrge bead dangling from its nose— and its black and 
gilded teeth — not he ; but down he fell upon his 
knees, and lifted up his simple hands, and raised bis 
pullet voice, and cried—" Divine Philosophy !" Doth 
■ot the reader know some Jonas Butler? What a 
fortunate thing that philosophy is really so musical a 
word, that it smacks so full-bodied upon the tongue, and 
that, moreover, it may be so successfully used both in 
attack and defence— in coming on and in coming off! 
Never shall we forget its triumphant use by Mr. But- 
ler, on one memorable occasion. A small parcel had 
been sent him from Yorkshire, and on arriving at the 
Saracen's Head, was forwarded per porter to the house 
of the philosopher. 

" My friend," said Mr. Butler, ** you hare brought 
this about two miles ?" 

" About two." 

** And you wish to charge me half as much at the 
carriage for two hundred— I won't pay it," 

We feel our utter inability to describe the alonB 
that here ensued — the. indignation of Mr. Butler, the 
abuse of the porter. At length, when the t e m p e st 
was at its height, Jonas, laying his three right fingeie 
on his left hand, ezckhned in a voice of deep detep- 
mination— ^ Very well— very wdl ; ell I aay is thk^ 
fellow— all I say is this ; I'll pay the irapositien— pay 
it with pleasttre, if-^f you can show me the plulaae- 
phy of it." 

The man stared as at a magieian-'growled an 
oath — took the proffered lessersum, and left thehovie. 
Poor, simple fellow, he was txow-beaten by an enia- 
telligible phras^^for though a porter to a coach-ofiloe, 
he could not describe the philosophy of an inpositioin ! 

But to the object of Mr. Butler's call on Adam. 

To the old gentleman the world was one large, easy 
chair, wherein he might eat his venison, drink his 
port, take his nap, or, when he pleased, philosophiie 
in grateful equanimity. He had, however, one lender 
care— in the newly-breeched person of his nephew* 
Jacob Black ; a boy whom he was determined to make 
a practical philosopher, " Ha !" he would say, as he 
looked down upon the nascent victim, ** the statue mm 
there, if we can but cot it out" And Adam BafiT 
was chosen as the moral sculptor. 

The sound of feet was jnst aadiMe on tiie stair- 
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•aM» and ifr. Butleff, taming ip the punge, aw Bufi* 
■leftliog as woSkly down as though bis landlady wbb 
nek, and ha feared to digturb her. Buff wat a heavy 
Man, and yet he trod as apon the poiiAs of nails, 
end ahrugged his shouldets, and vainly tried to com- 
pose his wrinkling ieatnres. So walks a saint who 
bath lost his outer cuticle. 

Mr. Butler and Adam turned into the street. " A 
dreadAil fire last night," said Mr. Butler. 

Buff elapt his fioger to the top button of his coat, 
lifted the coUar a little about his neek, and answerad, 
^ Very destructive, indeed." 

Bailer and Buff walked on. One moaaent, thought- 
fill reader. Behold the pair as they recede; could 
fott noti even withcwt our preiaoe, divine from their 
habits, their separate bearing, the distinctive character 
ef each t Look at Jonas Butler; a thickish, middle- 
aiaed paiaon, in lustrous black— his hat as sraouth and 
jetty as a raven's wing-— a line of cambric snow above 
his coal— his foot, taking the pavement as it were his 
own freehold—- and, in every limb and gesture of the 
man, self-comfort, self-content. Now, look at Adam; 
though a full head higher than his patron, he does not 
look BO tall— he does not walk, but touches the earth 
as if by sufieranee ; and there seems at work in his 
whole frame, an accommodating meaaness to lessen 
himself to the dimensions of his qpmpanion. To walk 
at his full height seems to him a presumption — he 
hands and limps out of pure courtesy ; to make no- 
thing of himself would be little more than to show a 
dne respect to his associate. Never mind Buff's coat- 
that is a vulgar sign and type of misery— heed not his 
bat, that hath braved as many storms as a witch's 
sieve— abol your eyes to ttL» half-sole of the left 
shoe— bat look at the man, or men, and tell us if ye 
do not look upon a prosperous patron who has lured a 
atarveliBg from his garret by the savory steam of a 
promised dinner. It is sot Yes, sir, it is. Fie, 
w a di ir! fie : it is a philosopher leading a philoeopher ! 

Walk on, Adam Buff! and ibr the urchin, trun- 
dling his hoop, now sometimes at iby side, sometimes 
Mom, sometimes behind thee ; frown not on hira — 
ka is not what he seems. No ; he is not a smntch- 
fiused schoolboy, but fortune in disguise-^the hoop is 
iiar dvaad wheel ; and thoa, henceforth, art her chosen 



•* Sir,— he has not a shirt to his book !" How often 
4aas this avowal convey the dreariest picture of hu- 
ann dastitatk>n. All our sympathies am ezpeetod to 
ba op aad crying for the victim. ^ A whole nuaDery 
■Mgfat have wept for Adam ; yet was ha, in his dear- 
mi vaaaA, most rich. It is true, the conflagfotion of 
Ikb preeedmg night had put oar hero to the coldest 
ahift (hat poverty can lay on hnman flesh; and yet, 
Uloe ihrioe^riad goU, he came forth pwe ami glitter- 
ing ihom the ire ! 



CHAPTER II. 

« Ha ! tba file!" exclaimed Mr. Butler, pwising 
Md disectiaf the attentioa of Adam to the smoking 
^Bhm na! vecy aUeaMve, indeed," and the 



two stood, and meditated, thoagh with very diflerent 
feelings, on the devastation. Mr. Butler eyed the 
scene with the tranquillity of a philosopher who had 
lost nothing by the calamity; glancing at the black- 
ened walls and smouldering rafters with admirable 
self possession. Adam, however, was made of weaker 
flesh ; for there was visible emotion in his face, as he 
triod to make oat the attic of his laundress from the 
fifty domestic nooks, now laid open to the profanation 
of the public eye. 

" A fine property but yesterday, and now,*' said Mr. 
Builer, taking snuff, " a heap of ruins." 

" Gone to tinder," cried Adam, brooding on his own 
peculiar Iom. 

" Yes— it is hard to have our household gods play- 
ed upon— to see our home, filled with all home's sweets, 
blazing like the pile that bums the phoaniz,'*— ot>- 
served Mr. Butler very profoundly. " To he stripped 
pejrhaps to the skin in this inclement season/* and But- 
ler looked un Buff, who shivered at the touching sup- 
poaiiion. " And yet, Mr. Buff, what is nakedness, 
when we luwe philosophy V 

Adam uaa about to answer in, doubtless, a deeply 
feeling strain, when an alarm of a fidling wall sud- 
denly brought the crowd upon him. Mr. Butler had 
already taken to his heels, showing that philosophy 
can sometimes run like an ostrich — but Bufl^ either 
not possessing so much plulosophy, or having groator 
bulk, was slower in his motion, and thus unluckily 
impeded the retreat of a gigantic drayman, who re- 
venged himself of the impediment by dealing out to 
Adam an impressive blow on the cheek. Many of 
the mob who saw the outrage, saw that the blood of 
Buff was up, for he turned round, looking death, and 
instinctively clenching his fists. " A fight ! A fight !" 
exclaimed the crowd in a burst of pleasure, and some 
providently called for " a ring." The drayman stood 
prepared. Mr. Butler, who had philosophically looked 
on, approached Adam ; it was an eventful moment for 
Buff, who stood breathing heavily, and measuring the 
figure of his assailant. '' Better strip, sir," said a dis- 
interested counsellor from the crowd— whilst another, 
who had stuck his tohacoo-pipe in his hat-band to de- 
veto himself more entirely to the service, said iu the 
blandest tones, his eyes twinkling up in the face of 
Buff—" I'll hold your ooat, sir." The offer seemed to 
decide Adam, for he placed his hand to his top bultoo, 
and when the orowd hoped to see a fine anatomy, 
Buff pulled still higher the collar of his coat, cast a 
look of scorn on the grinning drayman, and loodly 
proclaimed him to be unworthy of his notice. Saying 
which, he tried to step' from the mob who closed 
about him, and with deiisive yells and hootings, hung 
upon his heels. However, the reward of Buff waa 
near; for Butler made up to him, and squeeaing his 
his hand, exclaimed, " I honor 3rou, Mr. Buff^I- reve^ 
rence yon ; you have shown a philosophy worthy of 
old Greece ;" (it was locky for Adam, he cooU imt 
show a shirt,) " you have shown yourself superior to 
the l0w and ignorant assaults of— ten thousand devils!" 
shouted Mr. Butleri in a higher key, and leapt like a 
kangaroo. And with all his phikisophy, well be 

might ; for the individaAl who had ofleiad to hold 
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Adam'i coat, haviBg been repuleed in his kindne«i 
bed Mixed the hoie of one of the fire^DgiDeB» and 
with unerring aim, had deloged not only Buff, but hit 
patiOD. A loar of laughter from the crowd apfilaad* 
ed the ikill of the marksman. Mr. Butler stood drip- 
ping and melancholy ae a penguin. Three timea he 
called at the top of hia Toice '* a constable .'" and 
** constable" was kindly echoed by the mob. How- 
ever, no constable appearing, Mr. Butler called the 
next best thing — ^he called a coach. The coachman 
obeyed, and descending from his box, opened the 
door : for a moment, however, he paused at the reek- 
ing freight before him— however, humanity and his 
fare prevailed, and he admitted the half-drowned men, 
and touching hvs hat, and striking-to the door, he 
asked if he should drive ** to the Humane Society T' 
•<To -— ^ street," said Mr. Butler, being too wet to 
understand the attempted joke. Away rattled the 
coach, the wags among the crowd shouting — " do you 
v?ant umbrellas, gentlemen?" " I say, coachman — 
why didn't you wring 'em before you put 'em in?" 
Mr. Butler .sat as silent as the image of a water-god ; 
and Buff uttered no word, but shook like a poodle 
new from the tub. The coach arrived at Mr. Builer's 
house. '* Well, sir, what is your fare ?" asked Mr. 
Butler, freezingly. 

*< Why, sir— let me see— six shillings," said the 
coachman, very confidently. 

" Six shillings!" cried Buff—" why, your fare i»— " 
** I know what my fare is for passengers — ^but we 
charge what we like for luggage." 

** Luggage !" exclaimed Bu£f| and he looked round 
ibr thtf itnpediimeHta, 

** Luggage. The fare itself is hall^i-crown ; very 
well— the three-and-sixpence is for two buckets ot 
water." Mr. Butler, not being himself,, paid the mo- 
ney, without even alludhig to the philosophy of the 
extortion. 

" Walk in — walk in — excuse me — but a minute," 
said Mr. Butler, in broken syllables, shaking with 
cold, and preceding Buff into a most comfortable par- 
lor, wherein a fire glowed a grateful welcome : — the 
host hurriedly stirred up the coals, and instantly quit- 
ted the- apartment Boff, being left alone, silently 
«* unpacked his heart" against the rufiSan who had 
drenched him — ^then eyed the fire— and every man 
believing that he can poke a fire better than his neigh- 
bor, again vehemently stirred it, and expanded his 
broad back to the benign influence of the caloric. As 
it crept up his anatomy, his heart dilated with hopes 
of good fortune ; and his ire^ against his enemy began 
10 escape with the steam- " It was well for him I 
had no shirt," thought Adam. (Simple Buff! it was 
better for thyself. Thou mightest, it is true, have 
been declared the conqueror of a drayman — when 
thy mry destitution palmed thee off a victor of thine 
own passion. The joggling of fortune! when what 
seems to the unthinking world pure magnanimity, may 
only be a want of shirt.) 

Adam stood, vrith all the fire at his back,, and all 
his philosophy in his eyes. He surveyed the apart- 
ment, furnished vrith a most religwus regard to com- 
fort, and thought of his own home in Seven Dials. 



Struck by the contrast, in the humility of his soul he 
felt for a moment a creature of a difierent speciea to 
that inhabiting the nook he stood in. ** Thus it is," 
thought Adam, bending his melancholy eyes upon the 
glowing carpet — ** thus it is, one man walks all hia 
life in a silver slipper upon flowers, whilst anothei^— 
yes another better than he," Adam could not supptes 
the comparison, " treads upon sanded pine from the 
cradle to the grave. One man is doomed to foed his 
eyes with luscious pictures"— (Mr. Butler had on hie 
walls some charming fruit-pieces)—*' whilst another 
turns pale at a milk score." These truisms were un- 
worthy of a philosopher— but then, Adam had had no 
breakfast : they were certainly beneath a man dee- 
pising all creature-comforts, but then Buff was soaked 
to the skin. This latter accident was but too evi- 
dent, for he stood to the fire, enveloped in steam ; So- 
lomon's genii, released from their brazen vessels, ne- 
ver rose in clouds of denser vapor: an utilitariaa 
would have wept — that is, had there been any use 
in tears— to have witnessed such a waste of motive 
power. 

*' Bless me! what a smother!" suddenly exclaimed 
a feminine voice, and Buff, at the sound, cast his coat- 
tails off hii arms, and coughing, loomed a little out of 
the surrounding fog. The speaker, seeing it was not 
the chimney, but aj[entleman who smoked, vras about 
to let fall a curtsey, when Mr. Butler, entering in a 
hurry, prevented the ceremony. "Mrs. Black, my 
sister," said the host, *' Mr. Buff {" and the introduc- 
tion over, Mr. Butler, with a vvarm cloth mom- 
ing-govra upon his aim, made up to his guest. ** Now, 
my dear sir, yon had better put off year coat ; jom. 
see, I— I have changed," and Mr. Butler oomplaoentlj 
glanced at his rich, ruby-colored dressing-gown, lined 
with fur to his toes. *• Come, or you'll caceh your 
death of cold," and the benignant host premed the 
garment upon Adam. 

" Cold, sir ?" said Buff, with an inexpressible smile 
of contempt at the suggestion—*' I hope, llr, I have 
learned to subdue any such weaknem." 

**Nay, now, 1 insist— you are wet through— yM 
mint take off your coat,'* said the hospitable Mr. But- 
ler. 

Buff put on a still more serious look, assuring hIa 
patron, that even if he felt the wet inconvenioit— 
and which he farther begged to assure him he did 
not— still he would keep on the reeking garment as a 
matter of principle. " Consider, sir," said Buff, se- 
curing the top button of bis coat, and bending hia 
brow — ** consider, sir, what a miserable thing is nun, 
if a pint, nay, a quart of water is to distrsss him. 
To despise the influence of the elements has ev«r 
been my notion of true philosophy. When we think 
of the Scythians, sir— of the Parthians— nay, of our 
own painted progenitors, the ancient Brilona— when 
we reflect on their contempt of the seasona— of the 
blaie of summer, and the ice of winter— how inex- 
pressibly little does man, that lord of all created things, 
appear, creeping beneath an umbreHa." 

•* As you please, Mr. Buff," said Butler, aatookriied 

and delighted at the stoicism of his guest, - m yom 

please; though 1 think ^you pnctsM a Uttle too m- 
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merely. For there if no certain proof that even Dio- 
genes did not turn up his barrel when it rained." 

"What! won't the gentleman change his ooatf* 
asked Mrs. Black with all the kind surprise of a wo- 
man. '* Why, he's yery wet/' and with a passing 
shadow on her face, she gladced at the stream that 
had meandered from the coat into the polished steel 
ftnder. " V^ry wet," she repeated. 

'* Wet !" exclaimed Mr. Butler, unable to repress 
his benevolence-^" aye, I'm sure, Mr. BuiT, you're 
wet to the shirt" 

Adam spread out his fiogen over his heart, and 
with a firm voice replied, **Not at all, sir; I assure 
you, upon my honor — by no means." 

** At all events, Mr. Buff, you'll take a little brandy," 
said the philosopher in the furred gown ; and as he 
spoke, the brandy was brought in. Filling himself a 
bumper, Mr. Butler pushed the bottle to Adam, who, 
apparently unconscious of the action, filled his glass. 
*' I assure you, Mr. Buff," and the host looked a world 
of meaning in the face of his ingenuous guest — " I 
assure you, the real spirit — there's a curioas history 
about that brandy — I could tell you how I got it." 

Adam was above vulgar prying ; therefore, filling 
his glaas a second time, he gravely observed — ** It is 
worthy of remark, Mr. Butler, that there is no nation 
so aavage^no people so ignorant as to be shut out 
fiom the light of distillation." 

" Very true, Mr. Buff; it is thereby that the philo- 
sopher recognises the natural superiority of the hu- 
man animal." 

" From pine-applee to simplest grasses," continued 
Buff, calmly sipping the brandy, «■ man ransacks the 
whole vegetable kingdom fi>r a fiilse and fleeting en- 
joyment The reflection ii hnmiliating»" and Adam 
emptied his glass. 

Mr. Butler, absorbed by the merits of his brandy, 
observed—^' It comes direct from France." 

-*' It may have been broached before," said Buff, in 

alloaioD to his doctrine. ^ 

*< Oh, dear; no ! Don't think it— certainly not," said 

Mr. Butler, with some vivacity ; alive to the virgin 

character of his liquor. Adam bowed. 

By this time, the coat of Adam, attacked by the fire 
without and the brandy within, became sufliciently 
dry to insure him from the pressing invitations of Mr. 
Butler to change it for another garment ; and although 
Mrs. Black continued to look at the habit, it was not 
its humidity that attracted her attention. We have 
before insinuated that Adam's coat, like the doak of 
the ftmous ale-wife, Eleanor Rummin. immortalized 
by the court poet, 



" Wither'd like hay, the wool worn away." 

Hence, the lady wondered when her brother informed 
her " that Mr. Buff wouU stay to dinner." Indeed, 
she ventured to cast a look of remonstrance, insbrntly 
smiled down by the complacent Mr. Butler, rendered 
more than usually genial by French brandy and Sibe- 
rian fiir. 

'< He ia a most extraordinary man— a wonderful 
men," said Mr. Butler, in a low voice to his sister. 
* You s ee y ou hear— • perfect philosopher,"— and 



the old gentleman pomted triumphantly to Adam, who, 
seated in an easy chair, his feet stretched out, hia 
hands in his breeches' pockets, and his mouth open, 
slept and snored profoundly, his senses sweetly shut 
up by strong liquor and a biasing fire. " See— he 
stands on no ceremony ; though a perfect stranger, he 
fidls asleep." 

«< I call it excemively rude," said Mrs. Black. 

''.What women think rudeness," observed Mr. But- 
ler, ** is often the deep composure of a well-poised 
mind. Had that man lived in Greece—had he only 
lived two thousand years ago, — " 

"I wish he had," said Mrs. Black, and she looked 
at her steel fender. 

" His head would have descended to our mantel- 
pieces! My dear Betsy, you have no idea of the self- 
denial of that man." Mrs. Black cast a feminine 
glance at the brandy-bottle. " None whatever— had 
you seen the magnanimity — the utter contempt with 
which he received a blow — as I live, you may ob- 
serve the mark on the led cheek — " 

" Without returning it ?" asked Mrs. Black. 

** Without condescending to look at the rascal who 
struck him. And then, when he was wet to the 
skin— no, I ne^r knew such stoicism — I never — " 

At this moment, Adam awoke with a deep-mouthed 
yawn, and flinging his leg still farther out, the heel 
of his whole shoe came down like an axe upon the 
tail of a little spaniel, that like a pad of black velvet 
lay at his foot, and had uncurled its threadpaper cue 
for t£e sole purpose of having it trod upon. The 
blow being given, the dog, as in duty bound, yelped 
and howled like forty dogs, and its mistress, instantly 
taking it in her arms, increased its yelping twenty- 
fold. A common man would have been disconcerted 
at the mischance, the more especially as the ii^ured 
party was the property of a lady: Buff, however, 
was above such weakness; for he leisurely raised 
himself to his full length, and a distant room yet ring- 
ing with the cries of the spaniel, he tranquilly re- 
marked to Mr. Butler — '< I have often, sir, been struck 
by the inequality of fortune suflbred by dogs. Here 
is one, couched upon a pillow — fed with chicken, 
sweet biscuit, and new milk ; caressed, and combed, 
and decked with a silver collar, yea, sheltered like a 
baby from the wind and rain. And here is another, 
harnessed in a truck, fed with ofial, or fed not at all^ 
beat with the stick of a cruel master — " 

" Or kicked with his iron heel," said Butler, drily. 

'* Or kicked with his iron heel," repeated the im- 
perturbable Buff-—" sleeping on stones, or—" 

** Dinner is ready, sir," iaid the servant 

Buff immediately lefl the whole canine race to their 
varied fortunes, and straightway followed Mr. Butler 
to the dining-room, where he found a new guest in 
the person of the family doctor, earnestly pressed by 
Mrs. Black to stay and dine. Mr. Butler, philosopher 
as he was, dined just like a common man ; and though 
Adam Buff had shown himself an extraordinary per- 
son under other circumstances, at table he was very 
little above an average feeder. There vras but little 
conversation during the repast, and that taken as a 
whole, not more than ordinarily intereatin|g i^ 
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" Mr. Biiff, will you favor me with a potato I &ta.^ 
ihey don't aeem very choice — and in the article of 
poUtoea/* said the philosophic Mr. Butler> " I cannot 
admit of mediocrity." 

" Right, sir ; very right, sir/* said Adam Buff; and 
then, with a severe look—** a potato, air, like Caesar's 
wife, should not be saspected." Many a judge, with 
a high character for impressiveness, has passed sen- 
tence of death with less solemnity than was manifest- 
ed by Buff in his opinions on potatoes. But, to give 
Adam his due, he was one of those rare persons who, 
by their manner, elevate and dignify whatever Ihey 
ooDdeecend to touch upon. Let Buff talk of shrimps, 
and he would look so big, and talk with such magni- 
loquence, that it would be impossible to think Mt 
shrimps a whit smaller than other people's lobsters. 

The cloth removed. Buff relaxed a little from htB 
philosophic sternness, and in the playfulness of the mo- 
ment, proffered an almond-cake to the spaniel, seated 
on the table immediately before its mistress. The 
dog— says the naturalist — ^is a generous animal ; there 
are, however, many exceptions to the rule ; nor is it 
to be wondered at, considering the kind of people 
amongst whom dogs are sometimes brought up. Now, 
Mrs. Black's spaniel was famous lor ij^beauty and its 
ill-temper; never aince the birth of folly — and we 
are dating before the £k)od — did any living thing so 
presume on its long ears. Hence, when Buff advanced 
a cake, the spaniel, resenting the iiyuriea of its tail, 
barked most vehemently. 

Mr. Butler, looking at the dog and then at Buff, 
aaid to the latter — ** TYtneo Danao$, et dona ferenlet." 

** Pray, Mr. Buff, don't tease her," said Mn. Black, 
** I can't answer for her temper." 

** We shall be the best of friends," said Adam, who 
continued to prese the sweet bribe upon the spaniel. 
Now, Adam, though, as appeared in a former page, 
an observer of dogs, knew not the extent of their 
Tindictiveneas. Thus he continued to press and preaB 
the cake, whilst the eyes of jthe spaniel were lighted 
up like two topazes, and its bark grew more dissonant 
with use. It was only the work of an instant, but 
when Adam thought, in his pleasant way, to force the 
cake between the long, white teeth of the furious 
litUe animal, the creature, stung by the new indigni- 
ty, sprang fiurward, and bjt Buff through the fleshiest 
part of his arm. Adam jumped up— but he swallow- 
ed the unuttered oath ; Mr. Butler looked alarmed ; 
and the professional gentleman mildly inquired *' Has 
ahe bitten you, sir?" 

"I knew she would," said Mrs. Black, paasing the 
ears of her favorite through her fingers. 

** You had better take off your ooat, sir, and let me 
Inok at the arm," said the doctor, and Mra. Black, still 
fondling the culprit, rose to retire. 

«By np means." said Adam with vivacity, and 
bfgged Mrs. Blftck to remain. ."It's nothing— DA- 
thing Bl all," and with a very pale tkM, he swallow- 
Ad a glasa of wine. 

''Now, really, Mr. BnC" iaid the boat, ** yon piiah 
your atoicism too £n^— upon my woird, you—why th« 
Utile beast haa diawa blood— yea, ahe hat bitleD 
through yoar vefy ahiit." 



** No, no— not at all— oh, dear no," aaid Adam, pott- 
ing up a smile to his iiue ; whilst Mia. Black ceaaad 
to caress the dog, and looked seriously at Buff 

" Should the animal be mad," reanaiked the pn»- . 
fessiooar man, ** I need not, to a gentleman of you? in* 
telligence, even hint at the consequencea." 

''Bleasme! Mad! Now, really Mr. Biifl; your 
coat must oome ofl(" aaid Butier, with great 



** I am sore, air, there is nothing to be alanaed at," 
said Mia- Black, having given the dog in dnKg& la 
her aervant to lock op— '* ootking at all, yet it woold ' 
be satiafactory if the doctor weta only to look—*' 

** Don't disturb youaelf aboot it, madam," ivpUad 
Adam veiy blandly^** I eMore yoo, I don't foel 
it." 

" There is nothing like providing againat the wont," 
said the doctor. " I can cut out the wound and oat- 
terise the flesh, and you'll be oomibrtable in you 
mind in five minutea." Adan^ tuned white, red, and 
yellow at the words. 

" Certainly— certainly," said Mr. Butler, " fodr only 
think, if the dog ahoold be mad— now, take off your 
ooat" 

" I am aore there is no das^r, bat"— iirg«i Mn 
Black— ^ if she ahould be mad—" 

The doctor had taken out his caae of inatniBMDti^ 
and with Mr. Butler, was preanng upon Adam, who 
felt it neceaMry to make a vigorous demonstration of 
his will, in order to keep hia coat upon hii back. 

<* Gentlemen— Mr. Butler," said Adam with great 
namnatnmn. "I— I am no belierer"— 4he voice of 
Adam laltaied'— ^' In— in canina madnws I have M 
ftith in it, and will submit to no operatioii. And 
ev«Q if my opiniooa were otherwise, I— I ooidd not 
PV 80 ill a compliment to Mrs. Black, aa to anppaaa 
a dog bekoging to that kdy, could by any poaailiility 
be out of ita sensea. I trust, sir," aaid Adaaa to Mr. 
Bnflar, at the aaaaa tioM throwing a aide-look at hia 
.sister, ** I trust, sir, that when a nan takea up plui» 
eophy, it ia net incumbent upon him that be ahould 
lay down gallantly." Adam delivered hiraaelf of tUi 
in a manner that ailanead all o p poaitian. Mr. 1 
again took hia aaat at the tidble, again 
Adam the firat of etoioi: the docttw aaid i 
thought ihe wounded Buff the greateatof foda ; whOit 
Miau Black retired from the room, admiring in Ike ga- 
neicus stranger so wcndetful a eomUoatioQ of Ae 
nicest delicacy with the strongeat fortitude. 



CHAPTER III. 

** Well, Betsy, and what is now your opi&iell of 
Mr.Buffr Thuaaeked Mr. Butler of Mil. Blaok Ike 
morning following the aaaanlt of the apanicL 

•* I trust," aaid Ma. Black, evMlinga diieot aM W ur, 
" that nothing serious will come of the bite. I'm man 
I wouldn't let Mr. Buff know the dream 1 had jnet 



Ama&UkcMixBuirjfMnMlft ku 
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moved by dreanu tb«ii tb« great pyramid. What 
wai the dreaiD, Betiyf aiked the brother with ill- 
ooBoealed curiofity. 

*' I thoaght that we were all walking down Aid- 
gate, when auddenly Mr. Buff etarted at the pump, 
foamed at the mouth, and ran down Fenchurch atreet, 
barking like a dog." 

" I aever knew iuch a practical pbikiopher/' nid 
llr. Butler. ** I have met with twenty people who 
eould talk Zeno, but here ie a man who eentinually 
acta him. Yon ahould h^ve eeen the moial nmieaty 
with which be reoei?ed the Uow of the dimyman. 
A common man would have itript and ibught" 

** Especially of his liae," observed Mrs. Black, upon 
whom the full figure of Adam bad had its weight 

** And then to be soaked through his shirt, and 
think of it no more than if he bad. been sprinkled 
with lavender!" 

" He most have excellent bealtb— yee, he moat be 
very strong," said Mhl Black. 

** And when bitten by a filthy beast of a dog^" 
OODtinned Mr. Bntlei^ 

•*1 have given it away," inteiropted Mrs. Black. 

« To think (^ it no more than the prick of a pin. 
Nineteen men out of twenty would have gone mad 
with the mete apprebeiuuoa of madness. Mr. Buff 
his two bottles with the eqiwoiffiity of a 



"And then his politenem," uged Mn. Bkck. 
** T6 refuse to show his wound out of respect to my 
ftelinger 

" Theie never was such magnanimity," said Air. 
Butler. 



" Or such sentiment," added Mrs. Black. 

'* Well then, Betsy, do you not think Mr. Bufi^ of 
all men, the very man to direct and ennoble the dis- 
position of my nephew t Do you not think him the 
very man for your son t" 

Mrs. Black had a still higher opinion of Adam Buff; 
she thought him the very man for herself; and it was 
only three months afler die introductran of Buff into 
the house as philosophic tutor of the little boy, that 
he became the lawful guide and instructor of his pu- 
pil's mother. About a fortnight after the ceremony, 
Mr. Butler died quite unexpectedly. 

(Does not the late of Adam Buff prove that he who 
is k>ved by fortune may take no care for a shirt t) 

We regret to add that the oonduet of the prospeiv 
ous Adam tended to strengthen what we believe to 
be the fallacy of ill*nature ; namely, that men often 
flourish from the veiy want of those merits for which 
they are accidentally rewarded. 

Adam Buff had not been manied six weeks, ere ho 
had been held to bail Ibr beating, with very littlo 
provocation, two watchmen and a coal-heaver. Ho 
had discharged the iavorito servant of his wife, fbn 
having accidentally sprinkled him with about a spoon- 
ful of clean water ;— «nd had ordered the Persian cat 
to be drowned, Ibr that in pure playfulness, it had 
BtrodK its talons through his silk stocking, immediately 
Btript from the leg for the eye of the fiunily doetor. 
And then what a life did he lead the laundress !.— ^ I 
have washed for many, many particular people," said 
the poor woman with tears in her eyes, ** but never- 
never in all my life did I meet with a gentleman so 
I particular in his shirts as Mr. Buff!" 



SONG OF THE SUMMER WINDS 
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Wi come, we come, from ou? southern bowen. 
With the song of birds, and the breath of flowers. 
Thro' the bright, green woods we have heard the call 
Of the singing rill, and the waterfall ; 
And the whispering grass, as we pass along, 
Bat swells the echo of summer's song. 

We come, we come ; o'er the high hUl's brow 

Our azure robes are gleaming now, 

And the mountain heights, thro' their crests of snow 

Are smiling out in their sonny glow. 

And the clustering buds, like a peopled throng, 

BaiBt out to welcome the summer song. 



We come, we come, and the clear, blue sky 
Spreads a boundless canopy on high. 
And the waters leap like a playful child. 
Where the gracious God of sunshine smiled^ 
And their music tones are proud and strong, 
As they warble forth the summer song. 

We oome, we come,~with the bird and bee, 
The bud, the blossom, and bursting tree, 
With the silvery tones of the singing rUl, 
The glad, green height of the grass crown'd hiQ 
And we softly weave, as we pass along. 
To the free, bright things, a summer song. , 
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It has w long since been decided by moralitte 
•nd philoeophen tbat this world is one of cbange and 
▼icisaitnde, that it is scarcely necessary, at this late 
day, for me to advise iny readers that such is the un- 
doubled fact Moralists and philosophers have said 
that, which is evident to the most humble and least 
gifted of the human race. We see the work of ve- 
getation and animal life going on in the daily events 
which pass in hurried array before us, as the morning 
Sim mounts up on the blue dome of the illimitable 
heavens in all its splendor and glory, difiusing its 
beautiful and gpnteful rajrs of light and heat over the 
peopled universe; but anon, we also perceive the coun- 
teraction of dilapidation and decay, like the same sun, 
when it has passed the horizon, and 'its splendors, 
thrown far up into the vast concave, are gradually 
departing, as if to- cast a last smile upon the world, 
before it stretches itself on its nightiy bed upon the 
bosom of ether. Death, with appetite insatiate, places 
his cold and clammy finger upon us, and we droop and 
decay, and are no more — we pass down to the ** dark 
valley of the shadow of death," and the gay world 
perchance for awhile will mourn our loss, will drop 
a tear or two on the silent though speaking marble 
which the attentive hand of friendship has pieced 
above us ; but the spell is soon broken, and our me- 
mory is placed upon the same shelf with the unre- 
membered things that were. 

I have been led to these remarks upon the uncer- 
tainty of life and the certainty of death, in conse- 
quence of the news which has just reached me, de- 
tailing the circumstances of the death of that noted 
individual, Benjamin Caywood. 

Benjamin Caywood— or as he was more generally 
known by, and answered to the patronymic Ben, 
or old Ben, — was an individual by himself alone ,* 
tbat is, his individual identity could not be mistaken, 
for I verily believe there was not an individual in 
the wide world whom he cared for, or who cared for 
him, or could supply the vacuum in society which his 
death has occasioned. Ben was a real personage, not 
one of your imagination-made men, which poets and 
the weavers of romance are wont to introduce to you. 
Although in all probability, unknown to the great ma- 
jority of the readers of this article, there was not a 
boy or girl, a man, woman, or child, that hailed from 
the neighborhood from which my lucubrations ema- 
nate, that were not as familiar with the name and 
person of Ben as if he were a household god, or 
the label upon the lid of a box of Doctor Brandreth*s 
pUli, or a bottle of Bwaim's panacea, or any other 
lamiliar thing which the feelings and prejudices 
of public opinion have made the property of the 
people. 

Ben Wis tall, and, in the plain, though not uncomely 



language of country life. weU put together. In the 
prime of life he had evidently been a six-footer. But 
age and exposore'i— care he never knew — ^rendered 
him bent and decrepit, and during the last few years 
of his existence, he was obliged to sport a huge walk- 
ing-stail) to support his frail and tottering frame through 
his journey on the pathway of lifo. 

The subject of these remarks was poor, and per- 
haps that may have been the reason why he was ne- 
ver quarrelsome, for poverty and a fiery spirit do not 
work well together, as they will be continually pull- 
ing their possessor into <* scrapes" and difficulties. He 
was of a mild and placid disposition, though full of fun 
and anecdote, ever with a smile on his withered counte- 
nance, except when some lively and unruly urchin, in 
the height of his boyish revelry, \%-ould bo bo trickish 
and unceremonious as to pull his coat tail, steal his 
staff) throw doat in his eyes, or any other of the nu- 
merous misehievDUs devices for which boyhood is no- 
torious. On such occasions, Ben was apt to permit 
his temper to become somewhat ruffled ; indeed, it 
IS scarcely to be wondered at that he should, seeing 
that these little odds and ends in the story of existence, 
are of a character extremely unpleasant ; particularly 
to those who feel conscious that ' the innocent voca- 
tions to which they have devoted themselves are en- 
tirely undeserving of such rude treatment. The to- 
cation which Ben had chosen was of this peculiar 
and innocent character, being that of an itinerant 
minstrel. The songs which he sung were rude and 
unsophisticated ; but the peculiar cadence and modu- 
lation of his voice — the pleasing and somewhat iQuf- 
tralive expression of his countenance — and above all, 
the singular accompaniment to his melody, being no- 
thing more nor less than a single sleigh-bell tingling 
in one hand, and a pair of the ribs of 'some lusty ox 
well cleansed and rattled together between the fingers 
of the other, rendered the exhibition one of interest 
and pleasure, and has oAen arrested the footsteps of 
the merchant on his way to bank to lift his note at 
half-past two o'clock, and the fair belle, as she was 
busy in the display of her beauty and her drees to her 
many admirers, whilst promenading in the gay tho- 
roughfare. 

Benjamin was seldom seen in the winteMime. for 
he was exceedingly provident of himself, always ma- 
naging to secure comfortable quarters, and never ven- 
turing out when the snow-storm gathered, or the tem- 
pest was abroad. Indeed, it is currently believed, 
that so great was his love of ease and comfort during 
the inclement season, that he would regularly perpe- 
trate some trifling peccadillo about the close of au- 
tumn, in order to become entitled to an apartment in 
the county jail during the approaching winter. This he 
did not consider any dereliction from the strict line of 
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momliif tnd honwt intention : it wm a part of bii 
calling— «n eaiy method, though aomenvhat excep- 
tionable in the mindi of others, of making hii peaoe- 
fal way through the world. It i» trae, he might have 
eflected the ohtject in view equally ae well by throw- 
ing hinuelf upon the bounty of the almshouae ; bat 
the abubouse to him was a wretched place indeed— 
a kfaMl of Hades for the lame, the hungry, the blind, 
and the naked, entirely beneath the dignity of a per- 
sonage so famous as the minstrel of the bones and 
bell.' But when spring returned — when its green and 
lively mantle was flung athwart the bosom of the 
wide world — ^when the young flowers igrould peep out 
and send forth their pure [odors upon the passing 
breexe, and tlte bright birds of heaven would utter 
their sweet and joyous songs of praise and glory, 
then would Benjamin venture forth from his pcison- 
honse, and amid the hum and bustle incident to the 
crowded street, might be heard the sound of his pow- 
erful voice proclaiming to the people that he, too, was 
ready to poor forth his singular music at the moderate 
price, ** one single cent a tune." 

The cornet and graceful attitude into which the 
minatrol throw himself, when in the act of perform- 
ing his wild music, was peculiarly striking. The feet 
wero placed side by side, in position parallel, and the 
legs, to the knee, standing on them in position verti- 
cal ; then, a heavy inclination backward, at perhaps 
an angle of forty-flve degrees, toward the nether inte- 
guments of his unmentionables, and thence upward 
to the neck, thrown gently forward ; the head thrown 
back majestically, and sarmounted by an ancient dra- 
goon-cap, over which waved a single plume ;'the staff 
placed for safety under the leA arm ; the left arm 
closely pressed to the side as far down as the elbow, 
thence extended forward horixontally, and " 'twixt his 
finger and his thumb" the little sleigh-bell delicately 
suspended ; " de bones" placed between the fingers 
of the right hand, and, in the ecstacy of delight, into 
which the excitement of the strange music elevated 
him, the right arm swinging free and untrammeled : 
the whiteness of his teeth, as contrasted with the 
color of his face, peering forth in consequence of the 
wide embrasnro of his open mouth, necessary to per- 
mit the full volume of his voice, bearing the deep 
melody with which his soul was burthened, a proper 
avenue for escape ; the quick and intelligible glance 
of his eyes ; all contributed to fasten the attention of 
the beholder, and to embue his mind with the most 
singular and pleasurable emotions. 

Such was old Ben— such his character — such his 
vocation. In common with many others of the class 
of eccentricities with which this nether world is giA- 
ed withal, Benjamin was a devout worshipper at the 
shrine of Bacchus, and would have been constant in 
his devotions, had it not been for the awkward predi- 
cament in which he too frequently found himself si- 
tuated, that of not being in possession of the manna, 
the myrrh, and the frankincense, to render his ofiforing 
acceptable to the rosy god. This had the effect to 
corrupt his taste, inasmuch as he was thus reduced to 
the unpleasant necessity of asking for that which he 
could not purohase, and, in conformity to the narrow- 



mindedness of the world's ways, the donors who had 
the charity to minister to bis craving appetite, would 
ever, with a kindly feeling for their own purses, give 
him that quality of spirit which would cost them the 
least quantity of cash, as newly distilled whiskey, 
" blue ruin," &c., commingled with a goodly portion 
of red pepper. Taste, of whatever character it may 
be, is an exceedingly delicate afilair, and may very 
easily become vitiated ; and, such being the case, it 
is not greatly to be wondered at that Benjamin, 
straightened as his eircumstances often were, should 
become in the course of years so insensible to its in- 
fluence, as not to be able to detect the diflerence be- 
tween the purest fourth proof Cogniac brandy and the 
meanest frrshly distilled com liquor, generally known 
and recognized by the familiar cognomeut ** Old Rye," 
nor, what is more singular, to care about it. So that 
he obtained the quantum of spirit, that was iufficU: 
it was a matter of indiflerence to him whether it was 
named whiskey or brandy. He thought with Seneca, 
that " we have a suflSciency when we have what n»> 
ture requires ;" but, unlike Seneca, he thought that 
that sufliciency ought to consist of at least three or 
four pints W alcohol per diem. Without the given 
quantity of that commodity, the bones did not rattle 
well, nor did the bell send forth sounds harmonious. 
The voice was cracked [and broken, and the whole 
frame, enervated until nature was re-animated by the 
rnagic influence of Ziguer,* but when that had been 
duly administered, then would the countenance bright- 
en up, and ihe cracked voice resume its wonted tone, 
full and deep, and the strains of the ditty fall with 
spirit upon the air, — for the minstrel of the bones and 
bell would scorn to confine his " tuneful lays" to the 
narrow space aflbrded by the "hollow square," to 
speak in phrase miZiWre, formed of floor, walls, and 
ceiling, but would pour them forth spontaneously upon 
the free and ambient air. 

Poverty, by most persons, is deemed a disgrace, and 
by some a crime. Ben always viewed this matter 
differently. He neither thought it a disgrace nor a 
crime to be poor, because it was by poverty, I may 
say, that he earned his daily bread and whiskey— 
and no man should so far forget himself as to veht his 
spleen against the means by which he is enabled to 
keep his soul and body together. Whatever may 
have been the faults and frailties to which the human 
nat|;ire of poor Ben was subject, in this matter he 
was evidently righu Never quarrel with your bread 
and butter, is an old saying, and it is one, too, to 
which Ben strictly adhered. His dress, his bearing, 
and his demeanor, were all in philosophical confor- 
mity with his standing in society. His dress was odd 
and fantastical — so was his mode of living. His bear- 
ing was lofty — and so was the soiled though stately 
plume that nodded above his forehead. He was, 
withal, a philosopher, in the strictest sense of the 
word. He had no friend, no associate, not an indivi- 
daal who had a fellow-feeling in common with him- 
self: he dwelt in a world of his own creation, and 
felt as much at home in that world as did Diogenes 
in his tub. It must not be undentood that he was 



selfish, for he wonld^ have shared, his. ilttb. 
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kid any peraon baen wilUng to hava accepted 
rinra with hira. Bmt Uiere waa not, and he wi 
iloDe. 

Beauty ia a gam of ineakimable valae, and it is but 
aaldoBi that we meet with that degree of coucentiated 
perfection in the human &rm aa to entitle it to the 
epithet beautiful. Ben waa neidier beautiful, nor 
handsome, nor good-looking ; but there wraa a manly 
alalalinesB in hii bearing, add a aprinkliiiguf dignified 
graciouaneefl in the eipremuin of his countenance, 
which would ever command attention, and, under 
many circumatancea, would have elicited' that marked 
reapect which ia the conatant attendant upon true 
greatnoM. 

The world ia generaUy discriminating nnd just, al- 
though being a composition of that much- talked-a bout 
anfaatance called human nature, it ia fairly supposable 
that it may aometime err ; and this,.! think, may have 
been the oase when it drew the line which is gene- 
nlly recognized as a distinctive mark to point out the 
aaperior intellect which the pale-faced race posi 
over the descendants of Ham. There is a brilliant 
and ever-burning spark of celestial fire, usually deno- 
minated genius* fiw ever dwelling in the heart of man, 
which at timea irS buiat forth iiom ita p•n^uphabita- 
tkm, and ahed its divine influence over the world, no 
matter whether that heart is situated in the bosom of 
a white or of a black man ; and thia poaition was sin- 
gularly illustrated in the case of Ben ; fur Ben was 
of that dark and ebon eolor which we arc apt to asso- 
ctate with the calling, or, aa it has of late years more 
elegantly been denominated, profession, of a wood- 
sawyer ; and who §bt a moment can doubt that the 
heart of Ben was deeply imbued with this outpouring 
of the divine easence. B^n was emphatically a gr- 
niuB — he was full of it — it could be detected in all 
hia actions — it even peeped out through the deep 
marks which time and the small-pox had led upon his 
dignified and noble countenance. And this genius, 
too» was of a highly inventive character, for who, as 
an illustrative inslance, would ever have dreamed of 
dmwiag forth music from the diy bones of an ox ? 
The bones of the dead at Waterloo were .gathered 
and burned, or ground up, to manure the hungry 
•arth ; but had those bones been properly preserved, 
there was a sufficient quantity of them to set all Italy 
music-mad, and the whole world a-dancing. It was 
reearved for the venerable Cay wood (for he had tra< 
Tailed far upon the pathway of life before hia ge- 
nius peeped into the depths of this mystery) to disco- 
Ter the important purpose for which that necessary 
item in the superstructure of man and beast, the ribs, 
was intended ; and it also goes to prove the position 
before assumed, namely, that Ben was a philosopher ; 
Hat it was highly philosophical, and of immense im- 
portance to the well-being of the human race, to have 
ascertained, by actual experiment, and placed on an 
undoubted and substantial basis, the fact, that the 
hones of the ox, which are generally discarded from 
our tables as worthless and unworthy, may yet he 
made the instruments to gladden the heart of man. 
But not alone in the discovery of the musical proper- 
tiM possamed by ox-bones waa the inventive genius 



of Baiuamin dev eloped. Hu^gef wiU often have Am 
efieet to drag up, even in the dullest of ua, fimn tha 
deep receasee of the human heart in which it li^s d*> 
posited, the little wit with whieh nalura has gifted m; 
and it is not at aH surprising that Ben, in the thought- 
lessoem of the moment, and the good will which his 
heart entertained £>r his stomach, and thai stomach 
craving stimulus withal, should disburse hia money 
during the daytime for " the creatore," fbigettiiig that 
in order to keep the system in a proper state of life 
and vigor, if is sometimes necessary to aupply ^e sto- 
mach with a little supper, and. therefore, that at a lata 
hour he was compelled by the urgent calh of natnia 
lo pot his intellect in proper motion to secure that 
highly requisite compound. In this work, the wonder^ 
ful power of his genius shone pre-eminent. " Power 
is gradually stealing from the many to the few,*' aaya 
the statesman, and this was also the case where fieo 
was conceined-*>fi>r money is power, and proper^ ia 
the representative of money ; and thus it waa per* 
ceived that the poultry belonging to the many farmen 
in the neighborhood, the raw mackerel placed for a 
show on the side-walks of the grocer, the loaf of 
bread, placed at the window of the baker &t the aftme 
purpose, and so forth, were observed to be gradaaUy 
diminishing, and becoming concentrated in one per- 
son, to be deposited, at the proper timcb in the recep- 
tacle of the good things of this life, pertaining to the 
said Benjamin Caywood. I'here were alao sundiy 
dairies, smoke-houses, and other depositories for the 
reception and safe-keeping of the various prodnctiona 
of animal and vegetable life in the vicinity where 
Ben vouchsafed his presence, and it was remarked* 
that with respect to them, a similar procem of dia- 
gorgement was continually in operation, and similar 
beneficial results accruing to Ben. It is not to be un- 
derstood, that Benjamin harbored for a moment a die- 
honest thought or intention : he was meroly indulging 
in a natural propensity, that of providing for the eom- 
fortable sustenance of animal life, and at the cheapest 
possible rate. Tl^s is a propensity in which we all 
indulge) and it was but an evidence of his genius that 
Ben was enabled to fondle and nourish it at Su less 
cost to himself than the generality of mankind. Ge- 
nius, in truth, may be called the most prominent and 
valuable of the various gids which nature had be- 
stowed upon him ; and if the organ of acquisitivenem 
was fully developed in Ben, it was but natural that 
he should exerciM it Of what use, indeed, would 
be those natural gifts, if they were not exerciaed t— 
not to exercise them might justly be considered an ir- 
reverent, disregard of the benevolent intentions of 
Providence ; and it is altogether probable that these 
are the arguments which actuated Ben in a puisuit 
which, it must be acknowledged, would not by some 
be considered altogether creditable. 

But there were times when it was not naceasaiy 
for Ben to put in requisition his acquisitorial poweia* 
inasmuch as his wants were supplied by the gtatui* 
tous benevolence of persons who thought they aaw in 
him a suitable object to whom they might administer 
their charities ; and Ben, far from being proud, wouU 
receive their gifts with a good gnce, fcr Jie did JM 
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conaderit a dhgiaMr It fieik tay noivthaii tor /by 
ihebooai. 



" neamre that oomai unlooked-fw it thrice welcome.'* 

After this maimer suog the bard whose beautiful 
and delicate strains would have immortalized the 
clime Italian, if that clime had not immortalized itself, 
and in corroboration of the true and sweet sentiment 
therein expressed, the heart of Ben would leap up with- 
in him whenever those crude and unvarnished mani- 
festations of interest ibr his inward man were exhi- 
bited ; for although he cared but little for the world, 
or the world for him, he had a heart that was sensi- 
ble to kindness and sympathy, and thrice welcome 
was the charity which he received when be wee not 
at the trouble of asking for it. Indeed, I have some- 
t the«gbt liMt. when the day's tails and tsonbles 
,if sanwkindk hiuaA hai* step^ ibrwwl and 
idmiiristweu thtf* supply which thv cidfit of natnTV re* 
qoSred; there wouUT have been leas fireqnent occasion 
for the exercise of those somewhat discreditable 
propensities which have been alluded to before; 
for th« weaknew in the lower llmbs» as well as in 
the head, at even tide, occaai(MDed by the premra 
of the hand of time and the frequency of Ubationi 
ponied in honor of the miitli>loving gpd, will some- 
I steal the cunning fifom the heart, and unfit the 



for tli» eaarctserof that energy which 
ii neoBftaiy fo' the toceessfai uttne of secret mii- 
sions. 

But I must pause. 'The last event in the eventful 
lifeof pooiBenhurtmispifsd He has left tha ioen* 
of his triumphs : he has abandoned the places which 
he was wont to enliven by his presence and his min- 
stfeky i and he has gone down to sojourn in that far 
country which we know not of-— the country of the 
soul. His age is unlpiown ; but the years he num* 
bered are supposed to have been between ninety and 
one hundred. Ho left naught behind him bat his 
bell and his bones, and the world may be deemed hia 
sole legatee. His loss to society is irreparable, for he 
left no successor, and the art divine may be consider- 
ed to have died with him. The sweet bard of Avon 
has sung, that 

" The evil Hal flen da lfv»aftar therti^^ 
The good it oft interred with theif Joints,'* 

And so nay H be with poo? Caywood. .Ilagr 1^ 
slumber in death be as peaceful as his intentions were 
good, and his long life inoflensive. May the remem- 
jbranoe of the noise which he made in the world be 
'never effaced, and may the evils which he perpetrated 
be smoothed over by thaoMit^fatinghand of ohliwinn. 
Cohusbis, Ps. AfJl 



THE BAELTDEAD 
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Wbiri are they all ? the early dead, 
The Tose-buds of our §9w'rf path, 

The half-blown blossoms that have fied, 
Before the tempest's gather'd wrath. 

Where is the boy, the bright eyed bo^ 
That stood beside his mother's knee. 

Whose tinging laughter told of joy 
And blessings, in futurity ? 

the ifmid minding; on whose held* 
Unnnmber'd prayen and hopes- weie panr'd. 

Round whom the light of love was shed, 
From woman's vast ezhaustleas hoard. 



Whara i#tliirpNMUia'd botfof Uodiftt 
It moulders 'neath the silent sod. 

But thro' the daikness of the toml>» 
The white-wing'd spirit sees its God. 



And where it she who early leam'd 
To love*earth'a four and sunny bowait, 

Whose gentle spirit fondly turn'd 
Its worship to the summer flowem f 

With shining locks of golden hair, 
Tha^cltttter'd' o*er her snowy brow, 

At if to teateh the* lilies there. 
Before their sunny beam to bo# ? 

The foir, bright girl, whose lisping tongue 
Prattled of deep and hidden tliinfi^ 

Whsae little heax t was finely strong* 
Fiam soma higkharp^t aelmtiali 



Whertf, wfaaw if rfie^tlie bright, greao gttti 
Waves o'er a little mound, whas»iad 

Whispers the night-winds as thay pmm 
Another angel's gone to God. j 
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THE ANNIVERSARY REGISTER: 

on, 

MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 

SZHIBITIMG 

CORRECT DATES 

OF 

THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 

ULND AND SEA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAORDINARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, AND 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 

HISTORY OF AMERICA. 

The foUowiDg Calendar has been compiled at a g^reat expense of time and labor ; and will be continued 
every month till the year is completed. We trust that this perfectly novel arrangement will be acceptable 
to our subscribers, not only from the fullness and accuracy of the Chronology, but from the consideration that 
there is nothing of the same description in existence. It is assumed that no person will be guilty of the 
impropriety of copying this Calendar, which is private property, and has been duly entered as copyright, ao 
ocMrding to the provisions of the Act of Congress. 



JUNE. 



su: 


Tmt. 


1 


1586 


— 


1759 





1774 


.«. 


1779 


.^ 


1780 


— 


1785 




1796 


.... 


1798 


— 


1811 


^ 


1813 


— 


1832 


_ 


1833 


^M 


1836 


9 


1773 




1776 


... 


1833 


_« 


1835 


3 


1790 


^ 


1805 


... 


1813 


'... 


1816 


— 


1837 


4 


1752 

17QO 



1805 
1816 
1781 
1813 



1835 
1756 



Wingina, an Indian Chief, massacred, with his great men and followers, during an appa- 
rently friendly council, by Ralph Lane, the Governor of Virginia, and other settlen. 

Bom, at Jamaica, W. I., Alexander James Dallas, a celebrated American Statesman and 
Lawyer. 

Boston Port closed by order of British authorities. 

Stony Point and Verplank's Point, N. Y. taken by the British. 

American Privateer General Pickering, captured English Ship Golden Eagle. 

John Adams, the first Ambassador from the U. S. of America to England, had his first inter- 
view with King George IH. 

Tennessee admitted into the Union as an independent State. 

Treaty between U. S. and the Oneida Indians. 

Died, in Massachusetts, aged 47, William Eaton, famous for his warlike achievements on the 
Barbery Coast 

U. S. Frigate Chesapeake, captured by British Frigate Shannon. Americans had 146 killed 
and wounded, including Captain James Lawrence among the former. 

Died, at his residence, near Bradford Springs, S. C. Thomas Sumter, a distinguished partisan 
oflicer during the revolution. 

Died, at 14. Y. aged 74, Oliver Wolcott, Governor of Connecticut. 

A severe Frost in New England, which caused considerable damage to vegetation. 

Born, in Virginia, John Randolph, of Roanoke. 

The Constitution of New Jersey adopted. 

Rev. E. K. Avery acquitted of the murder of Sarah M. Cornell 

Boston and Providence Rail Road opened to the public. 

The Federal Constitution adopted by South Carolina. 

Peace concluded between U. S. and Tripoli. 

British Gunboats on Lake Champlain captured and sunk two U. S. Schooners of War. 

Treaty between U. S. and Winnebagoes. 

Destructive Tornado from the Hudson across Duchess Co. N.-Y., to the Connecticut— did 
great damage. 

Born, in Baltimore County, Maryland, John Eager Howard, revolutionary General and Go- 
vernor of Maryland. 

First Legislature of Kentucky met — Isaac Shelby first Governor. 

American Prisoners at Tripoli liberated. 

Treaty between U. S. and Kickapooe. 

Augusta, Georgia, surrendered to the Americans. 

Battle of Stoney Creek ; the British repulsed in a night attack, with the loss of their General 
(Clarke) and 250 men. The Americans lost 180 men, including Generals Winder and 
Chandler. 

Destructive Fire at Charleston, Va. 374 houses bamt 
I Bom, in Lebanon, Conn., John Trumbull, poet and patriot— author of M'FingaL 
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10 



11 
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12 



13 



14 



1799 

1813 
1776 

1781 
1831 
1832 

1758 
1776 
1778 
1806 
1816 
1832 

1496 
1772 



1778 

1811 
1814 
1835 
1836 



1768 

1801 
1813 
1814 
1829 

1832 
1833 
1517 



1578 

1776 

1804 

1825 

1837 
1665 
1775 

1778 
1805 

1665 

1775 
1780 



1814 
1833 

1496 
1662 
1744 
1774 
1776 



1777 



Died, at Red Hill, Charlotte Coanty, Va. aged 66, Patrick Henry, a celebrated Orator, and 
GoYemor of Virginia. 

Sod OB, on Lake Ontario, burnt by the British. 

The Independence of (he American Colonies proposed in Congress, by Richard Henry Lee, 
of Virginia. 

Georgetown, 8. C. captured by American Generals Marion and Lee. 

Steamboat General Jackson, burst her boiler, near N. Y. and killed 12 persons. 

The Bill for the farther relief of the surviving Officers and Soldiers of the Revolntioo, re- 
ceived the President's signature. 

Commencement of the attack upon Looisburgh, Cape Breton, by General Wolfe. 

The Americans repulsed by (he British at Trois Rivieres, Lower Canada, with great loss. 

The French Fleet, under Count D'Estaing, arrired at America. 

Died, aged 81, George Wythe, of Va. one of ihe Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Treaty between U. S. and the Sioux. 

The Cholera appeared at Quebec, Lower Canada — its first eruption on the American Con- 
tinent. 

Columbus arrived in Spain from his second voyage. 

The Providence Packet, sailing into Newport, R. I. fired into by British Revenue Schooner, 
Gaspee, for refusing to lower her colors. The Gaspee ran aground in the chase, and 
was burnt, in the night, by the fishermen. 

The British Commissioners arrived in New York, on a fruitless errand of negotiation with 
Congress for the return of the U. S. to their fealty to the British throne. 

Unprecedented fall of hail in New Hampshire, being, in some places, twelve inches deep. 

U. S. Brig, Rattlesnake, captured British Brig, John. 

A Convention met at RAleigh, N. C. for the purpose of amending the State Constitution. 

Steamboat Rob Roy exploded four miles above Colombia, on the Mississippi, and about 20 
persons killed. 

Nearly 200 Seminole Indians defeated near Micanopy, by U. S. troops. 

The Sloop^ Liberty, belonging to Mr. Hancock, seized hf Custom House officers, at Boston, 
and some rioting ensued. 

Declaration of War by the Bashaw of Tripoli against the U. S. 

U. S. Revenue Cutter, Surveyor, captured by the British in Chesapeake Bay. 

Action between British Vessels of War and American Flotilla, under Commodore Barney. 

Steam Ship Fulton the First, destroyed at N. Y. Navy Yard by explosion of gunpowder. 23 
killed and many wounded. 

Died, at Reading, Pa. General Joseph Heister, formerly Governor of that state. 

Died, near Knoxville, Tennessee, Nathaniel W. Williams, Circuit Judge in that stale. 

Sebastian, son of John Cabot, having attained the latitude of sixty-seven and a half degrees, 
in the hope of finding a passage into the Indian Ocean, was compelled to return 1^' the 
cowardice of one of his officers, and the mutiny of his men. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, step brother to Sir Walter Raleigh, obtained a grant of Newfound- 
land from Queen Elisabeth* 

Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Thomas JefiTerson, R. Livingston, and Roger Sherman, ap- 
pointed by Congress as a Committee to prepare a Declaration of Independence. 

General Moreau sentenced to banishment to America for conspiring against Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

Died, at Staten Island, Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor of New York, and Vice President of 
United States. 

Riot in Boston (Sunday) between some Firemen and some Irishmen concerned in a Funeral 

New York City first incorporated. 

British General Gage proclaimed, at Boston, pardon to all who would lay down their arms, 
excepting S. Adams and J. Hancock. 

Died, aged 62, Philip Livingston, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Captain Porter, of the American Ship, Atahualpa, murdered by the Indians' at Sturgis' 
Cove, with eight of his men. The chief mate and ten of the crew were dangerously 
wounded. 

Charles II. bestowed on the Earl of Clarendon all the land from the Pacific to the Athmtic 
between twenty-nine degrees and thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, north latitude. 

Dr. Joseph Warren appointed Major General of the American army. 

Migor General Gates appointed Commander of the Southern forces of the U. S. 

" The American Daughters of Liberty" in Philadelphia, formed themselves into an Associa- 
tion for supplying the soldiers of the revolution with clothing. 

Fourteen vessels burnt by the British at Wareham, New England. 

Died, aged 45, of cholera, aboard the Steamboat Mount Vernon, in Tennessee, Thomas Yodt- 
man, a wealthy Banker of Nashville. 

The American Continent (Labrador) discovered by the Cabots. 

Sir Henry Vane, once Governor of Massachusetts, beheaded in England, for high treason. 

Elarthquake in New England. 

The British Fleet blockaded Boston. 

The British Fleet cannonaded from Moon and Long Islands, and compelled to leave the Bay, 
opening a means of intercourse with Boston, just two years aAep the commencement of 
the blockade. 
The pieeent Flag of the United Slatea of America^tha Stan and the Stripes— adopted by 
Older of CoDgreas. ^-^^^^^^ ^^ ^^UU^lt: 
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THS ^^miTLB^llAN'S KACIAZIHK. 



DM^ui GJMcertw Vhc^Umiwi^ I^Mdiot AmoU, the tniloft. 

The BoBtoD CwtomlioaM Ofiicen applied to GaiMiml Gi^ Sat niilaiy lupport in the az- 

ecution of their office. 
WtshiDftOB appointed Cmnwndef-in^chiefef the Amerieaa mmf. 
Diaafltrons Flood at Baltimore, Md. 25 lives loat, 50 dweUiag heuaeB, and 300 aloiM de- 

8trof«d. 
Britiah Schooner Lady Mwsagr, ivith ■l^raa and amMUiilMNi^ ei^tiind off Pr«a|ii0 lrie»^by 

U. a Schooner Lac^ of the Lake. 
The Americana commence FortificatioQaon Breed*a BQIU near Boilon. 
BofB, at Boston, Wilham Hoe^r»'« Signer of the Declaratioft of ladepend^npe. He died in 

1790^ at the age of 40, being the absrteat lived among the Signem. 
Battle of Breed's, or Buntor'a Hill, and death of General Wanen. Amerien hw, 453. 

British loss. 1054. 
Six American Piivateers captured the Geeige and Arabella British transpoili^ in Boatsn 

Bay ; 320 priseoem taken. 
The first Bank in America opened in Philadelphia, for supplying the Revolationary dbldiwB 

with provisions. Ca^ulal 839J60 dollacs. 
New Hampshire and New Yock Cowenliona (the latter at Poughkeepsie) met to delibecate 

on the Fedeml CoBstifhiUoa. 
Commodore Decatar captured aa Algerine Frigate off Cafe de> (aBtt, killing the famous Ad- 
miral Rais Hanmjda, thiB teuor of the M«diteraaeftD» 
Tha Americans piohihiled h|r Butish order in. Council, from uiiBi the British territo«ee ibr 

any porposea connected with thn NewfouadlaDd Fishariea. 
The Original Charter of New England, panted to> WimiHop, deduied to be fcrfMtod tatliA 
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The Ainericana, reiieing befoce QeneMl RinyyM» ewnaled Lswitr ( 

The British forces evacuated Philadelphia. 

Brig, Abm. ef GhailealaA»& C. totally hist, near MaAraa ri l A*«BMvd»v»edbnt 0B«. 

I War declaced agaiHat Gsaal Bntajahy the V. & aC Amencik 

Hostilities ceased between Elngland and Ameiiea. 

Died, at Washington* IX C Charlsft C. JohnrtoB* Bl G. fron Vifguitn* 

DM tied 7^« oaaa Fa«hav., SaiqF^ fiaglMid,. William Cobhatt, thft cel«bndtad< palitiMl 



BaM^ i<Bne and the eadf calonte of Vi«giiiia, embarked aboard DmJBftV ie«t» and sailad 

for England, thus ending the first actual, settlement in AMarisa. 
like tat Cahmial AssamMf caBMnad in. Amecin met at Jamnatiiapn» Ya. 
Th» Awewinaia,. OMtoi Oenawl Utm^ sefpulsed in an attack vpon tte BiiMialBtaao 

fMqi>Va. 
Thn> AMmMi».uMler Csn— I Gaaanc^ Repulsed iaan attack on r«rt.Ninety43ii, & C, 
Died, Bndden]|^ ^p»d 4A M^ot GwMrail fifarthaniei Greene, n eakbaated rovolutkNiaiy offi- 

CM. Ha di«l near 8aivaanah,.Geo. 
Died, aged 62, Richard Henry Lee, the movefi in Congsea* of. the Declaration of Indepen- 

danoai. 
DaHlv.i«^ 70> Bhiiel Chaae^aa aninant joriat, and Signer of the Declaration of Uepeih 



Heinrich Hudson, the Navigator, seized by his <£rew, and, with hia> aon anci seven i 

eaabaiiriil in a.saM]i baa^ m tha midst of drittng ice, ia Hndsen's Baf. 

were never heard of again. 
TbfrtedMMilal ahartei of thnCokmy of Maryland granted to Loai Ballimore far ChnlaBX 
Bom, in England, William Richardson Davia^ a revolnlionary gsaeml* and Qofemot of 

MfiiltLCai^uHk 
Richmond, Va. evacuated by the Brii4ah».andeD Idnd Comwallia.. 

Aetion b eiw ean thgB# Bcitwh Frigataa and a flotiUa of Ajnerinaai Gun Bants, oflf Grai«]^ la- 
land* in Jaaaa. Rivaii» Va» 
Thn BritMh repulsed in aaattanh upon Oswe^tH N. T. 
American Privateer Perry, captured British Schooner Ballahou. 
.Bonik at Labanoa^ Cmm. Jonalban TnnnboU, a distinguishad statesman. 
Bam, aft Searsdale, Westohestar County, N» Y. Daniel D. Tompkin^. Govemoi of New York, 

and v.. P. of United SHatas* 
MaHny. maong thn Aiaeriean tooopa at Philadelphia. Congresa adUonmed to Trenfton. 'Dub 

MuiineerBi about 300'ia.n«iaber„were quelled by General Bnheet Howe^ without km 

of life. 
New Hampshua adoplBd thai EednraL Constilutiim. 
iThe first AmerinaBxSquadmn put to aea, under the oonunand ef Com. BodgBr»— oouisting 

of Frigates President, United States, and GongraM, Sloop of War Hornet, and Brig Arguai 
Dreadful Hurrieane passed ovea Maryhutd. 
The Slate Bouse of Koith. GanUna,. containing the Statue oC Washiogton hyCvaom, da- 

stroyed by fire. 
Admiral Coligny*s second Colony of French Huguaiiots» under LandoonieBB, raath«i th0 

shoaeaofSlonda. 
Bon^ isL Msiyland,> John. Ewing, an aminanl Divine and Mathftmatician. 
British General Howe, returned to Amboy, General Greene hazaising his rear. 
Ci«tui»bsi tha^ Indiana oC ^waam Forta and. Staliani oaUckioft Rivefi-«U thft-iBhahiiaats 
prisonen. 
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Naturaliation Law paaed, uquiring a reaidence in tlie U. S. of 14 yean prior to citiieDfchip.. 

Outrage by Britiih Ship of War Leopard, 50 guni, od U S. Frigate Cbeaapeake, 36. 

U. S. Brig RattioflDake, captured British Brig Crown Prince. 

ladepeiMtonee, 74 Gvn Sbip, kranohei at Beaten. 

New JerBey aaiigned by the Duke of York to Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret 

The British repulsed at Springfield, N. J. Both parties retired from the field of battle, bat 

the AmecioMa Maained STawipad ia ikm «ngfaborfaeod, iriiile the British, after bam- 

ing every house but four, retreated to Staten Island. 
Died, aged 63, at Philadelphia, John Jones, a celebrated physician, and Iripnd of FranUln 

and Washington. 
British Act of Parliament pawed, rceuktiag Ibe Uade between U. S. of America and Gnat 

Britain. 
The Biirish, under AdnMl Cock b a m , Mealed m an atlaek upMi Cnoey Umdi Hmm 

Siver, Va. with a loss of 1900 xma in kiUed, wounded, and 9aimAa§. 
AcHoB between Amerioan Gun Beats and ShMtia,«nd two British FcigaAM, flMia etti %•» 

tan, in Delaware Bay. The frigates were compelled to leave Ihe 4tfMhoiage. 
Steamboat Novelty, ttopplied with anthracite coal, went from New York to Albany and back 

in leas than 23 hours. 
Newfoundland discovered by Sebastian Cabot. 
Nine settlers murdered by the Indians «t IBwa«Ny, Mass^ being the oommeDOanMlit of Kiilf 

Philip's war. 
T%e Creek Indians ivpvfaed m an allack i^ea W^me^ infinitiy, in Gtoigiik 

' ktaLoBoaater, Pa. 
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one of the Sigaen of the Dedamtioll 



The Fiiblie Offices nmoved liem PhUad^lyUn 1 
Died, aged 89, in Maasadnuem, Matthew '^ 

of Independence. 

U. S. Brig Vixen, fired at by British Sloop of War Moselle, near the Bahamas. 
£ngagement, in running fight, between U. S. Frigate Preaident, and British Frigate BeM- 

dere— the latter escaped, 
lientemnt Cokmel Boeisder, with npvirards of five hundred men, furrendefed to the Britiah 

at Beaver Dam« near Qoeenstown. 
Died, aged 83, in Philadelphia; Thomas M'Kean, Chief Justice and Governor of PeuwylvA^ 

nia, wid eoe of the Signan of the Declaration of Independence. 
Upwards of one thousand penons, wives, chiklren, dec., of persons living in the rebel Colo- 
nies, were driven from Charleston, S. C. by order of the British commander. 
The French and Spanish Fleets captured 18 vessels, engaged in the Newfoundland and. 

Quebec trade. 
Virginia adopted the Federal Constitution by « waaUer minority of votes (ton) tlmn any other 

state, except New York* 
The Preaident empowered by Congress to aend Aliens out of the U. S. 
Hampton. Va. taken by the British, who oomsiined serious outrages. 
Died, aged 67, at Carlisle, Pa. Henry Hugh Brackaoridge, eminent jurist and litterateur. 
Born, at Scituate, Mass. Thomas Clap, celebrated philoaopher. 

Skirmish between the Americans and the rear of Comwallis's army, near Williamaborg, Va. 
Died, aged 53, near Dover, Delawafe, Gssar Rodney, one of the Signenef the Dedantton of 

Independence. 
Died, aged 64, at Philadelphia, David Rit ton h on s e , the celebrated astionomer. 
Two British Frigates eom palled to retin fimn the Patosent, by a dotiUa, vuder the «ftoa ^ 

Commodore Barney. , 

The Miasissippi Scheme exploded in France. 
The British evacuated Hampton, Va. 
The Cholera broke out at New York. 
The Boston and Lowell R<iil Road opened. 

First Genera] Yeariy Meeting of the Qaaken in America, heM at Burlington, N. J. 
Uosoooesaful attack by the British upon SuUivan's Island, near Chgrleaton, & C. wliich was 

gallandy defended by Col. Moultrie. 
Tne British defeated by the Amencaos at nfonflHOtn, N. J« 
U. & Sloop of War Waap, 18 gviM, oaptwed the Britiah fiHeep of War RaMeer, 19 gaMl» 

The prize was compelled to be burnt 
The American Squadron, under Decatur, appeared ofiT Algiers. * 

Celebration of the Second Centennial Anmversaiy of the S ett lement of Charleatown, ManL 
New TarifiTAct passed the House of ReprsaaMatives by vote 132 to 65. 
Died, at Washington, D. C. George E. Mitoheli, M. C. fiom Maiyland. 
Steamboat Sam^, burnt on the Miiaimippi, 50 ailea below the nwath of the OtuOfWrUk 

great loss of property. 
Died, aged 85, James Madison, the fourdi Preaident of the United Statea. 
British Sloop of War Persian, wrecked on the Silver Keys, while chaaing the American Pri> 

vateer Saucy Jack. 
Died, aged 84, at Philadelphia, Col. Richard Anderson, a Revolutionary Ofltoar. 
Died, of Ibe Small Pox, M^k>r General John Thomas, an eminent officer in the Americail 

army, and conspicuous in the French war. 
Died, aged 87, General Jamea E. Qglethoipe, iht fliat Govnnor of Geoifia. 
U. S. sloop of War Peacock, captored in the StreiiB of Sinida, liie WtMA Ship NlQtttlll. 
Treaty of Peace signed between Dey of Algiers and Commodore Decatur on behalf «f U. & 
Died, at Beaufort, S. C. ^aul Hamilton, Secretary of the Navy ^^f ^^ ^ Vj (J (J ^ it! 
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THE FISHER. 



TRANSLATED FROM THI GERMAN OF GOETHE. 



In gurgling eddies rolled the tide, 

The wily aogler nt, 
It* Terdant, nvillow'd bank beside. 

And spread the treacherons bait. 
Reclin'd he sat in careless mood, 

Tha floating qnill he eyed ; — 
When, rising from the opening flood, 

A hamid maid he spied. 



She sweetly sang, she sweetly'said, 

As gaz'd the wond'ring swain ; 
" Why thus with murd'rous arts invade 

My placid, harmless reign I 
Ah, didst thou know how blest, how free. 

The flnny myriads stray, 
Thou'dst long to dive the limpid sea, 

And live as blest as they." 
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ftEVIEW OF NEW BOOK 



MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH GRIMALDI. Edited by Box. 7V» VUnmes. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 

OUVEB TWIST; ok, TBE PARISB BOT'S PROGRESS. By the Author of the Pickwick Pftpen. 
Ilbubrated toUk FlaUs by CrmJukank Fui FirsL Cm^f Lea. and Blanchaid. 

rm Lff£ AND ADVENTURES <IF NICaOLAS N<CKL£BV; caUtM^ €i fnOffii JUeamU ^ lh 
nultmei, ja^ifrtaMes, UprUmgM, Drnm^aBif^pi, OMd Cempkle Caner <f ikt JfidUefty AaiOy. Ediled lif 
Bos. WUh lUuatrationi by Pkiz. Number One. Caiey. Lea, and Blaaainrd. 

BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. A Monthly Work— Edited by Box. mtk Engramngt by CrvUuiank. 

Ma. Chaujes Dickkns, the celebrated Bos, ■eema determined to loee no opportvni|y of lyoculatinf upon the 
capital of fame which he baa amaned, and deaervedly, Jorinfr %i« Pickwickian popularily. Tbere if no other 
ipeH»ee,«i i i > e o id,#f an <Milher having at ta in e d — e%ual ehfe of ftpie in Ike eaie peiiod ^i time. A 
l^eraemiirai atnee^ tat* Dickmi ePM known but aa a sewipaper ffeport^^-^ke writer of ^aitofifl dntaiei in 
■ome of ihe London daily papeie— and the publiiher of a proipectus of a wttds^ in numben, of strange and 
unpromising title—** The Posthumoos Papers of the Pickwick Club." The force and originality of the humor 
and vividity of detail, with an unceasing sprightliness of incident, and broad development of character exhi- 
bited ia Ae pages of the new periodical, established the Pickwickians in the graces of the reading public 
New editions of th« back numbers were nailed ibr befuae the work attained a six months age. Dramatic 
Tenioni of its chapter graced the boards oC the aaoy thealres in the English metropolis ; t iaige edition was 
Ifinted by Galignani in Paris ; and the stotes of the heokneTlers In the United Slates nchoed with the name of 
Bos. The etiay eketehee and essi^ of Ihe fortunate Dickens were gathered from their periibftb]« endufance, 
and figured in two handsome illustrated Tolumee. A prinoipat bookseller emeted into a contract with this 
lucky author for the production of two new works, and engaged him to preside over the destinies of a new 
monthly miscellany. 

In the very height of this unprecedented popularity, " The Memoirs of Grimaldi, by Boz, with Plates b^ 
Cruikihank," were anuonnced, much to the satisfaction of the reading public The career of the greatest 
buflfoon of the age was to be illustrated by the pen of the first of comic writers, and the pencil of the living 
Hogarth. Sir Walter Scott says, ** Dramatic biography will ever be acceptable to the world," and the soc- 
eeas of the miserable trash called Reminiscences and Memoirs which a host of twaddlers have given forth, 
evinces the existence of a strong interest in the doings of theatrical favorites. The much desiderated work 
appeared ; the lovers of light reading were in ecstaciei^ but were doomed to woful disappointment The 
celebrated Bos had evidently sold his name to the bookseller, who employed some hack of a aeribbler^to fill 
a couple of volumes with melancholy common places and insuflerable platitudes " long drawn out" We 
waded, with exemplary patience, through the whole of the dull and dreary volumes without finding matter 
Ibr a smile", or a paragraph worthy quotation ; the detail of a burglary of less interest than many subjects of 
the daily police reports, serve, in the London edition, to fill more than thixty pages; the description of Gri- 
maldrs days of wooing are painfully lugubrious and trite ; and the history of the death of his only son is pa^ 
posely altered from the truth, without serving the purpose desired. The leaden nature of the contents, and 
slipelop quality of the author's style, must have weighed heavily upon the genius of the inimitable Craik- 
ahank,fbr he has not produced a single illustration worthy his abilities; and the Philadelphia publishers have 
vrisely omitted them in their reprint 

Joseph Grimaldi was not a mere painted clown or tumbling buflbon ; he was the humorist of his day— ^' a 
fellow of infinite whim," who, for many years divided the popularity of the town with the great John Kem- 
ble. This may seem to be a startling assertk>n ; but we know that Mother Goose drew as mudi nKmey ss 
Kemble's Rolls, and each performance had the aid of sceneiy and decorations. Grimaldi's life is a sulgect 
worthy the best pen of the day in the light dam of literature now so prevalent ; Grimaldi was a man of 
anomaliee— miserably wretched and oomplainuig, even while engaged in his mirth-mspiriog scenes. He 
has been carried to the wing by the carpenters of the theatre, from poritive inability to walk, and at the ap- 
pointed cue for his appearance, he has bounded on thp stage, all life, and fiin, and JoHity. He has crawled 
from the green room with the tears furrowing deep marks down his painted cheeks from &e oxcess <ff hypo* 
chondriac pressure ; and in the next instant, the contagious fiiroe of his natural and winning bamor has con- 
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r «f ft erovvdad Iimm. B« Ium C wqi w Bd y ^o c U ted ImBwIf «MVIe totrtCend a nheofwl ; 
q^er kaswat a ^arriaga iar bis ooMwyaoca, wM an wgant raquM ftrliii prea ene a, 
iMkai gva AMagh a long and aadooaa noraiog'a wotk wfthaat lepiniag. Ha 'wm ana aveatng, 10 1614, 
doriog the waa of « piaae oattad '^ Kaioe, tba Pinrta Vhe^t,** alaading at tha wingi^ or cauKse*, daprec a ti n g 
km iaaWilf *> flMva, and eiyiiig ovar fail Mfaaihiea, whaa aa riarm af fiman 'fliraogh Hm Iiouw, and the 
teH0 fmm aaaa ragiag aiaag iIm b oritow ar sUpi of yaiirtad aaaiaa ramiiBg aoroa Iha lap of the alaga. fn 
iwinMd, lie wfira and owiancholy iiiaatid, who had jaat decktad hia inaMlity IB appear upon tba fliaga, 
4tfnhBd mp Aa alydaa or woad motk of the aide a aa o a a , tmd hangiBg eal|f by hn h a a d a, awaog hiflu^ lima 
fiaaa la t^MO titt he taaohad die buraav oamrae, whioh, wiih ■nwhiing aaargy be tare fian Hb fiKtora and 
Hii handc ataee ae^ i el y bamt, hut ha inaiiad iba eveaing^i aarawment ^it(h h» 




Whaa fladlaira WeUa Thaatia was a boaaa bf ataalf, ia iha eaatia of IiKogtoa w uiMdo aii b efota ^ dread 
if a aapalitiaa «f Aa Spa Fialda onaaliagi iadafail the Tary miBMiry «f Eaglaad to biuld a IMe aity of amell 
kidk iaaaaMaiB oa iha aeBdaEroai aif the aadieaia aad iba p l ayi e Me of the j m i ouHo ewuha e y i, a pasnge, 
city-ward> over the meadowi, after ibe diapeeaaa^f the audiaoee, was a aolilBfy aad gV wui y lAsr, and net 
I tba daayir af fc a ip ads. Graasldi livad at a paatiy liMle«ollaga anielbreefi^dB off from 
I pathway laa aadar a high hnck wnM heieagiagta the Maw ftivar Water Worinr. There 
r waypait the MecUa'a Oava,a iaaysr hat leai<iisBMl ynkk; hat ihe iset way was preCeetad by 
the aatbority of a guardiaa of tha aigfai. aadar whasa anraaJHsang Gnawldl aaar Mtatoaie. Oaa night, be 
was groping bis way beneath the wall, and while bis eye recoiled from the deep blackness of the moral bar- 
rier on his right, it wandered over the dark waste lo the lei), and he felt glad whan be discerned the fidnt 
twinkle of the watohjaan^s lantern which proouaBd him the desired safety. All at once, hB felt himself col< 
hired by a tail, pewariiil man, dNssad io a long, dark coat, who suddaaly emsMfnd taa tha dathaeai, and 
with hoiriUe aatha, dafBaaded his asoaay, wielding, at the same time, a bapa Uadgaea over his bead. Gri« 
maldi gave him his parse and watch, and was suffered to proceed. A slnr^ga tfaoqght erosaed his mind as 
he watched the retiring of the Ibotpad: he crawled oa his hands and knees over the damp grass of &e field 
towards the watchman's box, and laid himself on the ground in the immediate vicinity of the pathway. In a few 
moments he saw the footpad arrive at the box, unlock the hatchway, and, stripping himself of the loog, dark 
coat, don the official white covering, and, ligbling bis pipe, leisurely proceed to anoke the hoars awiy. Gri- 
maldi's suspicions arafe nti&sd— he ciawled baek into the farther security of the darkness of the Md, when, 
regaining hie legs, he ran ia a dtiaet Uae towards the Clerkenwell watch-house, where he made his state- . 
ment, and deeired the immediate arrest of the ibotpad-watchman. His desire was complied with, and the 
watch and purse were found about the person of the watchman. He was tried, found guilty, and transported. 
This anecdote, Grimaldi was very ibnd of repeating, but it is not to be found in the pages of the work edited 
by Boz, aUbough every *trlfle connected with the hero's life is most magnificently entertained. 

The account given of the assumed madness of Bradbury, Grimaldi's rival, is iaoorfeet in every particular ; 
we have the true sebtioo, as part of the eeries of papers called ** Play-house People,*' on file, for insertion, 
and merely mention the cirounelafioe en pas§(mL 

Young Joe Grimaldi was murdered in a drunken fight with a pr3fe9sed pugilist, the lover of his pretended 
wife, who was a yoang courtezan of excessive vulgarity and little pretension 10 beauty. Box has neglected to 
give this explanation of the young man*s death, whose low-lived habits and excessive depravity was the source 
of continued affliction to the lather, and materially contributed to shorten the remnant o( his days. 

Many other cbafeetivo stataneals eoald be eauaMratad were it worth whila, aad aaae oarioos iaiiBnoas ad* 
dnced of the aaagn details seised by the hooh-mahers, careless alike of their eonnection with the subjeet, or 
of tha efleet produced on t)ie mind of the reader. We should have at once consigned the book to the con- 
tempt it richly merits, but for the popularity or its avowed author, and oar wkih to exelain against the impu- 
dence of the swindle practised in his name and at his eipense. Should the public be again deceived, the 
wonderful talent of Mr. Dickens, displayed in his original productions, will net shield him £rora the contempt 
ef his fblends and the forfeiture of the public's confidence and applause. I^et hin eschew the iiaqaeDt and 
degrading use of his name in his bookseller's advertisements ; let him resigB the editanal BMaagenwnt of 
that wretchedly ioaae and mawkish vearfc, " Beatley's Miscellany," if, indeed, he is in any way connected 
with it bayoad the fuiaisbiag of a lew chapiecs of Oliver Twist— let him dadioe all aliaaq>lB at dtamatfadng, 
wherein his repeated failares must, by this ihne, have convinced htm ef his iaeapaeity — let him confine him- 
self to bis own unrivalled novels and pictures of real life, and he will ensure a continuance of his well-earned 
fame.* 

The life of Grimaldi might be rendered a dijrerling and humorous aeoeunt, not devoid of interest, ifl the 
hands of a capable person, intimately aequainted with the history of the stage. The origin and progress of 
I with the fomation ef Ihe Biitish stage, would not be put of plaee in the biography 



* ** BMdey'e MisoaUaay/' in a few of the earlier numbers, disidayed a tolerably well assorted oelleotion of 
Pi^pers, fron tha peas ef taleaied write»-*biit the present volume ershibits a stsange defieieney of tnieresting 
iMUerid and vafialy af eahjaet Osdaet the perlaons of Oliver Twist, and the Mis c ella n y will be fMind en- 
tu«ly unw art h y Urn aaaie aithar of the editor or publisher. 
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of it! chief profcHor; a few reminifloenoes of Gnmaldi'f brightest hits at the follies of the daj— a gknee at 
the hiBtoiy of parody — researches into the gradual declination of the character of clown fiom the court boP 
foon to the merryman of the circus ring, with a critical display of Grimaldi's excellence and worth. These 
materials, carefully mingled with the actual events of the n[;an*s life, would form a readable book. 

Grimaldi's humor was unapproachable and alone. We remember seeing him convulse an audienoe— an 
Easter audience at a minor theatre-curing the prevalence of the Delia Cruscan school of poetry, by merely 
walking across the stage, during a moonlight scene, with the aflectation of various namby-pamby aiis, and 
glancing at the orb of the queen of night, he said the simple phrase of <* nice moon!*' The most vivid descrip> 
tion must iail in giving any thing like an idea of the would-be sentimental lack-a-dsisical poetizing air which 
he assumed. We remember to have seen him, in the midst of the boisterous and frolicking fon of i Cbrislmaf 
pantomime, stick a huge knife in his belt, and with a wink at the orchestra, to ensuro their silence, go through ' 
the whole of the dagger scene in Macbeth, in dumb show, yet following the great John Kemble so cloaely in 
walk, manner, and action, as to bring down the tumultuous applause of the audience. ThU scene wtu always 
encored^yet Grimaldi never uttered a syllable. His imitation was so capital a specimen of jocose caricature, 
that Kemble's best friends wero compelled to join in the admiring shouts. 

When his son first appeared in the dramatic circle, the IbUowing addresses appeared in Ihe varioos pablica- 
tions of the day. Their preservation, which has been denied them in ahe pages of the Biognphy, we will do 
our best to remedy — noting, that the first, which we believe emanates from the pen of Horace Smith, one of 
the distinguished authon of the Rejected Addreases, has suflered some curtailment. 



Joseph * they say thou'st leA the stage 
To toddle down the hill of life. 

And taste the flannell'd ease of age. 
Apart from pantomimic strifi»^ 

" Retired," (for Young would call it so,) 

" The world shut out"— in Pleasant Row! 



And hast thou really wash*d at last 
From each white cheek the red half 

And all thy public downship cast. 
To play the private Pantaloon f 

All yoath— all ages— yet to be, 

ShaU have a heavy miss of thee ! 



Thou did'st not preach to make us wise— 
Thou had'st no finger in our schooling— 

Thou did'st not '* lure us to the skies"— 
Thy simple, simple trade was— fooling ! 

And yet, Heav*n knows! we could— we can 

Much *< better span a better man !" 

But Joseph— every body's Jo.i^ 
Is gone— and grieve I will and must! 

As Hamlet did for Yorick, so 
Will I for thecb (though not yet dust,) 

And talk as he did when he miss'd 

The kissing crust that he had kim'd ! 

Ah, whero is now thy rolling head ! 

Thy winking, reeling, drunken eyes, 
(As old Catullus would have said,) 

Thy oven-mouth, that swallow'd pies f — 
Enormous hnngeii— monstrous drowth ! — 
Thy pockets greedy as thy mouth ! 

Ah, where thy earB, so often cufiT'd !— 
Thy funny, flapping, filching hands !— 

Thy partridge body, always stuff'd 
With waift, and stays, and contrabands ! — 

Thy foot— like Berkeley's Foote— for why f 

'Twas often made to wipe an eye ! 

Ah, where thy legs— that vritty pair ! 

For <* great wite jump"— and so did they ! 
I4>rd! how they leap'd in lamp-light air! 

Caper'd, and bounc*d, and strode away! 
That yean should tame the legs, alack! 
Tve seen spring through an almanack ! 



Or, how will thy departure cloud 
The lamp-light of the little braast ! 

The Christmas child will grieve aloud 
To misB his broadest friend and best ; 

Poor urchin ! what avails to him 

The cold New Monthly's Qhosl qf Qrimm t 

For who like thee could ever stride ! 

Some dozen paces to the mile !^ 
The motley, medley coach provider— 

Or like Joe Frankenstein compile 
The wgeUMe man complete !^ 
A proper Ccvent Garden feat! 

Oh, who like thee could ever drink. 
Or eat,— swill, swallow-— bolt-— and choke f 

Nod, weep, and hiccup— sneeze and winkt 
Thy very yawn was quite a joke ! 

Though Joseph, junior, acts not ill, 

*' Thero's no fool like the old fool" still ! 

Joseph, forowell ! dear, fiinny Joe! 

We met with mirth — we part in pain! 
For many a long, long year must go. 

Ere fun can see thy like again^ 
For natnro does not keep great stores 
Of perfect clowns— that are not bores. 

Odes and Addresses to Great Peefte. 



GRIMALDrS FAREWELL TO THE STAGE, 
AND ADDRESS TO HIS SON. 

ADEKutoMotherGoose!— adieu— adieu - 
To spangles, tufted heads, and dancing limbs^— 

Adieu to Pantomime— to all — that threw 
O'er Christmas* shoulders a rich robe of whims! 

Never shall old Bologna — old, alack ! — 
Once he was young and diamonded all o'er. 

Take his particular Joseph on his back, 
And dance the matchless fling, so loved of yoie. 

Ne'er shall I build the wondrous verdant man, 
Tall, turnip-headed, carrot-finger'd, lean; 

Ne*er shall I, on the very newest plan. 
Cabbage a body ;— old Joe Fiankenaldn. 
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Nor make a fire, nor eke compoBe a coach. 
Of iancepaDS, trumpets, cheese, and sach sweet fare ; 

Sorrow hath " ta'eo my number :*' I encroach 
No more upon the chariot,— but the chair. 

Gone is the stride, four steps, across the stage ! 

Gone is the light vault o'er a turnpike gate ! 
Sloth puts my legs into its tiresome cage. 

And stops me for a toll, — 1 find, too late ! 

How Ware would quiver his mad bow about 
His rosin'd tight-ropes — when I flapp*d a dance : 

How would I twitch the Pantaloon's good geut 
And help his fall— and all his fears enhance ! 

How children shrieked to see me eat ! How I 
Stole the broad laugh from aged, sober iblk! 
Boys pick'd their plumbs out of my Christmas pie, 
* And people took my vices for a joke. 



Be wise,— (that*s foolish)— tumblesome ! be rich— 
And oh, J. S., to every fsncy stoop ! 

Cany a ponderous pocket at thy breech. 
And roll thine eyes as thou wouldst roll a hoop. 

Hand Columbine about with nimble hand. 
Covet thy neighbor's riches as thy own ; 

Dance on the water, swim upon the land. 
Let thy legs prove themselves bone of my bone. 

Cufi* Pantaloon, be sure— forget not this : 

As thou beats him, thou'rt poor, J. S., or funny ! 

And wear a deal of paint upon thy phiz. 
It doth boys good, and draws in gallery money. 

Lastly, be jolly ! be alive! be light! 

Twitch, fiirt, and caper, tumble, fall, and throw ! 
Grow up right ugly in thy father's sight ! 

And be an '* absolute Joseph," like old Joe. 



" Olivir Twut" has been well reprinted by Messrs. Carey, and bids firir to rival, if not exceed in merit the 
Pickwick Papers by the same author. The first part contains all that has yet appeared ; the Cruiksbank 
plates are not the least attractive portion of the book ; the artist's portrayal of the looks and figure of the suf- 
fering Oliver, in all his various and trying situations, is well conceived, and speaks as forcibly to the senses 
of the reader as the exciting scenes described by the writer. There is a wonderful display of character in 
the peraona of the Jew, the burglar, the pickpocket, the beadle— in short, the most vivid originality teems 
throughout the work, and strongly rivets the attention of the reader. 

"Nicholas NiaKLXBT" is the name of another work commenced by ihe industrious Box ; one number of 
which has appeared, and is to be followed by the monthly publication of the rest. We are unable to form 
any opinion of the merits of the subject fh>m the few pages before us, but we anticipate a treat from the 
nature of some of the characters to whom we have been introduced. The artist, who rejoices in the name 
of Phis, and illustrates this work by Boz, is a Mr. H. K. Browne ; two of his plates accompany every num* 
ber ; they are not deficient in humor, bat may not compare with the productions of Cmikshank. 



LOVE. By the Author of Flirtation, The Divorced, iic Twq Folwiies. Carey, Lea, and Blancfaard. 

The quaint and metaphysical Cowley, who is now-a-days entirely neglected by the novelty-hunting admirers 
of Apollo's children, says — 

A mighty pain to love it is. 
And 'tis a pain that pain to miss ; 
But of all pains, the grsatest pain. 
It is to love but love in vain. 

The above quatrain may be adduced as a compendious critique upon the work before us. Lady Charlotte 
Bury, an authoress of distinguished celebrity, has taken mighty pains to perfect her " Love," and from the 
weU-eamed reputation of the lady-scribe, we should have considered it painful to be denied a perusal of this 
her latest lucubration. And yet, though " Love," it is but " Love in vain," for her fame would have been as 
high without the production of this, ** her greatest pain." ** Love" is a ftshionable novel, written with all 
the fiucinating powers of the author's imaginative mind, and detailing the amorous doings of various lords and 
ladies with a fidelity and minuteness peculiar to the most popular novels of the class. There is nothing new 
in the pbt, and several of the characters are considerably overdrawn. The Lanti, an opera singer, who 
wishes to pour vitriol into her valet's ean for the purpose of causing his deafn e s s a peculiarity which she 
oonsiden valuable in a domestic— may be adduced as an instance. The jargon which this lady is made to 
speak is worse than the rudest patois of an English-Irish-French Guernsey smuggler. The character of Miss 
Clermont is somewhat over-drawn — we have seen ladies play at billiards, not with delight, but with astonish- 
ment at their skill, but we doubt if any thing like the scene described in the following extract ever could 
occur. " Methinks the lady doth profess too much !" and the author has failed in exciting the interest of the 
reader^— on the contrary, the whole scene is of an unpleasant and repulsive form. 

''What do you say. Miss Clermont f" he asked, as he pulled his dog's ears till he made it scream, merely 
for idleness—^ what horrid weather it is; I cannot get one day's coursing." 
" Well, never mind the weather, try to amuse yourself at home. Will you teach me billiards f" 
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" Widi 1km gwtMt fJaM Hw ," he m wwwd, i tfalie had done faia the — t iwwntiri •rrice by i 
him at that moneat a ptoaiiinkUe oocupalion. They pmeeeded to tbm hiihard tanni Lead UmAmri dMaa a 
Diace riom the elMid, aad fave it hec 

"W^noT^hmn^^Mtd, ''If I iuid«take«D7thiDg,Ilike to de it tkwn^Uy: I wfll flay irith«€M,or 
not at aU." 

'* Phoo, Min Cleimont, yoa will never learn with « cae, believe me^ begin, at least, by the leaf difficnk 
inatrament." 

" What Aall we play for T* afked Min Clermont — taking up two or three cues and pojao^ them in her 
hand, aa she ran her eye along them to aicertam thev weight and tnith of line. 

" TUy ftr ! That*B a good joke ; as if yon had a chance with me. You, who never played helbre/' 

" I have played a Utile/' she answered, " with my brother, when he was in town ; but you knew little how 
we paaaed ow faains at ifaat ttaM ; we a u M u ai saw ynu then ; bat eeose, let w to oar g — ic — whstt iAndl we 
play ftrf 

" Nay," replied Laid Herbert, " einee yea am ao riulful let ear slake be tet 4e whmer irfmll pay Hn haer 
whatever ggaidon may he bmsi aeeeptaUe te them.*' 

<* Done,'* said Miss Clermont ** Done." echoed Loid Herbert ; - and now to our game." 
^ She bowed, threw her cae lightly in the air, twistiBg it, and caaghtjt dexierousJy. 

" Well done : that dexterity of hand and eye leakes me look at say antagonist with fear. I five yon the 
first ball, of •oouiae — ^to a lady 1 coold not be so naeoarteons as do otherwise." 

" A game is a game," said Miss Clermont; *• it is a strife, and moat be striven iur iairly. We will strike 
our balls, and accordirig to the role, that which lies neareat the allowed mark, shall be the right of preoedeooe 
in playing." 

Lord Herbert kaghed, and bowed, end did as he waa ordered ; hot he looked more at his ntageiiiflt than 
■t the table, oed dsesvng a qeick, abarp stioke, Ms baH rMwonded imck agataat tbe eoshioB, anil then wendawd 
eeoff the table at all dineciioMfc Net se Miss Claniioat's ; she had pisMd eee ftot ioBly ee the gieaBd^lifted 
the other g rscefally, not in a masculine atiitnde in the air, end baodiag her figure s%h'tly over the taUep 
drew a gjentle but delibemte and sure aim, and measured her distances so precisely that the ball stepped, ae 
it were, into its ewn place. 

' Now," she said, *>I take my rigM, havtaig gamed it Into wfaiiA of the pocketa do yea choose I ahooM 
hag the red ball r 

u Y^a ^ not mean to go throogh the game ia this etyler Im eiMweied, kaghing. 

'* We shall see," wm her reply. 

" Into the right hand pocket, then," he answered, his eyes expressing a sort of surprise, that it was plea- 
■nit to her to create. Again he beheld the graceful line of her^bending figure ; her rounded arm, the delicate 
hoed, the eye ef seorohing and assured glance. Again she gave the electric bk>w ; tiie balls flew, reeled on 
the pocket's fariai, ead then both dropped into it, as tfaaugh it had been fiie bosiaess of her liii to have mut- 
tered the game. 

** By all that is skilful," exclaimed Lord Herbert, '' I wish I could do as much ! but it is not poasible you 
ahould' always play thus ; it is accident, confess it is ; a lucky chance, merely," 

^ Will you do me the favor. Lord Herbert, to place the balls ?" fie obeyed. ** Now, shall I cannon on the 
right hand side or on the lefi, by ricochH V* 

•< Oh ! the impracticable by all means ;" and the impracticable appeared as practicable to her as the easier 
achievement la fine. Miss Clermoat carried the whote game, without giving Lord Herbert time to aaake one 
single ball. His surprise was extreme, bis pmise of her skill unbounded ; and as he eulogized her knowledge 
of the game, his own peculier lavorite game^ he felt that her fascination was as complete as her skill. Some 
days after, Lord Herbert hod collected various sporting gentlemen from distant parts of the county, and they 
had met at dinner ; he talked of nothing but of Miss Clermont's wonderful skill and knowledge of billiards, 
and proposed to her, in the evening, to play with him, that all might witness the truth of what he had assert- 
ed. Miss Clermont acquiesced, and she commenced in her own brilliant style of play, but gradually Lord 
Herbert became piqued ; she saw he did so, and she imperceptibly declined from her usual security of aim, 
made several false strokes, and finally ended by allowing him to coaae oO* victorious ; then he lauded her 
akill to the very skies ; and she was aware that she h«i not piqoed his vanity ; she played toctt, but he played 
still belter. Thus must it ever be in regard to every thing a woman does or says, if she would wish to main- 
tain her power over a man. The judges who had stood round the table watching the game, were quite as 
much deceived as Lord Herbert himself; they believed him to be the best player. Miss Clermont whispered 
to Lord Herbert, 

" Make e match between me and any of yonr friends. Give them odds— even in their ftver. Let die 
earn yea stake be fiiat modemte, then doable it ; and you shall see whedwr my head will ibiget its conning, 
or my right hand iu akill." 

Ha looked at her in a very peculiar manner, and then proceeded to make up a match with one of the geor 
demon, backing Mias Clermont. At first she allowed her adversary to take the lead. Lord Herbert began to 
tremble for his hundred pounds ; but, by a very complicated and difficult mancravre, she took the lead, 
and never suflered htm lo play again, hat earried the game with am ease and e seeurity which as to u nded the 
hahoUen. The anvmur of oppjause was great, and the aurprise geoaiae^ but they eoald oot believe dnt 
her OHOcem was attributable to skill : they conceived it to be a lucky ohaaoe, as Lord Herbert liad doae whan 
he first played with her, and the man who wks defeated was anxioas to renew the contest 

" Double, or quits." 

« Agreed." 

Miss Clermont lost, or sseaied to lose. He was quHa with Lord Herbert 8he appeared mueh veied ; hut 
afiia nearing Lord Herbert, she said ia aa under tone, 

" Touch him for five hundred now ; and 1 will put the money in your pocket, amuredly aa I will this ball 
into the back pocket on the lefl hand ;" which she did on the instant. 

Lord Herbert although somewhat alarmed, was now completely under her control : he proposed five hon* 
dred to the genQeman, and it was accepted. All stood round, deeming Lord Herbert sare to lose ; for, they 
argued, the greatness of the sum must render her nervoos ; and, though she plays brilliantly, still it moat be 
only a matter of chance after all. This time Miss Clermont put forth her whole strength ; she might have 
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beea. nU to walk over the counft; ihe took tka lead, and held il thcoagheiu Iho ^ubm. Odgo ahe yeuMA 
tod nid to her adversary, 

"Come, I win not pocket the red ball thia time, bat I will hiy yoaao doM to the cinhJBB, that jrou ihatt 
make mithiog of the advantage." 

Jjod Herbert looked dismayed. She will loee, he thought^ by her imprudence — tike all women, ahe wiA 
be ooDfooDded by her owh aucceu ; but be was mistaken* it waa even as she had predicted. Her eeohMM 
and taant had had the eflbct of provoking her antagonist : he totally missed his stroke. It waa agaia her tuna 
to play, and she carried the game without ever allowing him to have a single chanca There weie murmva 
of astonishment, and shouts of appLuiee ; and Lord Uerberi'a face waa duahed with a ihoosand various e** 
pressiona. Misa Clermont betmyed no visible emotions beyend a smUe ; and her downcast eyee seemed ttt 
evade the glancea of admiraiion which aho received from all the men. 



THE TWO FLIRTS; oit, ADVENTURES IN A COUNTRY HOUSE,- AND OTHER TALES. Zbo 

Vdumef, Carey and Hart. 

A aeaaonable coUeetion of light and pleasant reading, from varioua Engliah Annuals of the preaent year, hf 
tome ot the moat esteemed writers of the day. lady Meaangton, Captain Medwin, Bulwer, Mrs Norton, 
Barry Cornwall, Mm. Gore, with others, worthily aapport their literary fame in the pagea of the volomea be- 
fore as. 



TH& BXVSR AND THE. DESART; as, REOOLLECTIONtt OF THE RHONE AND TBBt 
CHARTREUSE. By Mias Pardok. 7\oo VUumet, Carey and Hart. 

A delightfhl book, replete with intereating matter, written in the author'a beat atyle, and teeming with 
ftashnem and eaiginali^ Miaa Fardaa has been larlyBata ia th* aoene of her taavala; aha haa joaiMjmA 
ovaa landa batlilUe kiMsaft to alae rwU ea hanteM^ and atyniiapd anwagat woodam not daa o fi b e d in Hia looi- 
beak ** tovm^M the huadrai aeribMing wandmrera who have inflated their** notes" upon the world; Mim P.'b 
daaeriptive powera, which were aatiafactorily exhibited in her laat work, " The City of the Sultan," are ob- 
oied with happy efiect in tha work before ua. Th* aooouni ef the £)rtieas whewin the o e l e b ratedi Afaia in 
thalnaBiBBkhadbaenoaBfined; tha'Bfcaaitety otth^Cewtt Chaimaaaa; tha aflecta of the ehokaa at Mv- 
seiUes, and various other passages, demand unqualifiad ipniam, 

We scarcely know where to aelect a paaaage £ir q^otation■*the pagea are eqpally brilliant and enticing. 
We wiah to give our readfeia^ aa b^ of the nattnrref the work, ainf, at banrtf, extrasTa pomt or two lor 
their consideration. 

Where, think you, have I commenced my reaearches ainoe my return hither? Even where my morbid 
feeling beckoned me. la the cemetery of the city 1 

Year— with the amootdermg rennana-oi'the diaeaae afowly extinguiahing aboot ma^^with the aonnd of the 
tombereaux yet ringing in my eara, — with visions of their death-freight still rising before my eyes. — I have 
beaot Irloofe n^ therealif^piaee of the thousands^ who, dnring- my brief residence in the aoath, have been 
^laid to last** ia the barfing'gronnd of Mhrseilles. 

It is as though some fatal presentiment had warned the authorities of the town that Death would soon he 
busy with them ; for after having contented themselvea for yean with a necropolis whose nanovr limits were 
altogether iticompatible with the extent and population of the city, they have lately enclosed an immenae 
space, of which the original bnrying-ground foams a very inconsequent portioi^; having for this purpose pur- 
chased several biatideg, the whole of which have been pulled down to give phuse to this City of the Dead, 
save one, which is now occupied by the Guardian of the Graves. 

I should scarcely have considered this spot worthy of comment or description, did it not now preaent one 
feature peculiarly its own. In common with othes continenlai grave-yards, it p o as ea s es ita tomba wreathed 
with Baweta, and planted with shrubs ; ila tall, dark cyp ro as oo , and ita low crosses of black wood, lattered 
with, while* Bat,,alaa.' its distinguishing charaoteristic ia one of horutt rather than aadnoaa of dismay 
lather than reaignatioa. 

Imagine a. space of ground, somewhat exceeding six aerea» devoted to- the viotima of one deadly malady 1 
At fuat each, body waa committed singly to the grave — ^it had ila own liitle spot of eartliF— ita own diatior 
gniahing cio so iu own gariand of immorlJles. Aflection and regret had yet a resting-place fiir the imagmap 
tioa— the tears of tenderness could be wept upon the tomb of the- beloved and lost But this ** luiury of wa" 
endured not long ; the number of victims increased, not only daily, but hourly—- the city streets beeame oo» 
vast fimenl paoceaaioni the populatioB which had thaonged the walkai now crowded the bnriai-plaeei ead, 
too fraiioently, they who dug the gravea^ died aa they hoUowed. tfaem, and shared them with their empleyeaa 

Olhan, as they plied, their frightfiil task^ seeogniaed among the vietima some, friend, op relatiipe, or panot;. 
and with the patlial inaani^ of deapair, aiokening at the eight of their odvh hunied and inperfeet wori^ 
■mghi to violate the paouder tomba aieuad then».ia ovdec to depoaite within their i e p aaa a a the aamaaaae^ 
tlioae who had been dear latheaai. 

Then came the aecond and atill more revolting atage of the hidlnainatmn of niaaiy.. Il vraa oa fln»of thm 
WMKafal dafa of the di a a iwo ■ a. hrighft auaihinjr maaung of July, whea.aea and a^ wen; bloa and haasti- 
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fal ; and nature, pranked out in her garb of lovelineai, seemed to mock at human sufferiDg ; that suddenly as 
the city groaned with victims, those who had hitherto laden the death-carts, and carried them forth to bariaU 
withdraw despairingly from the task, and literally left the dead to bury their dead. 

For a brief interval the panic was frightful ; the scorching heat of the unclouded sun, — the rapid efleclB of 
the disease upon ihe bodies, — the difficulty of procuring substitutes for the revolting duty,— ^11 conspired to 
excite the most intense alarm, lest the effluvia of putrefaction should be superadded to the miasma, which 
vras already feeding the malady. 

In this extremity, the mayor of the town addressed himself to three young men, of whose courage and re- 
solution he had a high opinion, and who instantly consented to devote themselves to the preservation of their 
fellow-citizens. The sexton, measuring and liollowing out his narrow space of earth, was replaced by work- 
men flinging up the foil from deep trenches, extending some hundred feet in length i* while the courageous 
trio who had undertaken to transport the bodies, speedily filled up the common grave which was thus pre- 
pared for them. 

The same prayer was murmured over a score ; the tinkling of the same little bell marked the service per- 
formed for a hundred, whose sealed ean heard not the sound ; and for awhile the work went on in silence. 
But that silence was at length rudely and strangely broken. Human nature, wrought up to its last point of 
endurance, acknowledged no authority— spumed at all duty, — and the tools of the workmen were cast down 
as they sprang out of the trenches, and refused to pursue their task. 

It must have been a frightful scene, and one never to be forgotten, i^hen the gleaming of bayonets was 
apparent within the walls of the grave-yards, and the troops stood silently along the edge of the trenches, 
partially heaped with dead ; compelling, by the mute eloquence of their arms, the labon of the living I And 
this in a burial-place ! where all should be still, and solemn, and sacred ! 

The compulsatory work was completed, and I stood yesterday upon this spot of frightful memories, beside 
the long, deep, common graves of upwards of four thousand of the plague-smitten. The sun was shining 
upon them, — insects were humming about them, on those which had been first filled up, the rapid vegeta- 
tion of this fine climate had already shed a faint tinge of verdure ; above them spread a sky of the brightest 
blue without a cloud : on one side the eye rested on the distant city, and the ear caught the busy hum of its 
streets ; on the other, swelling hills and rich vineyards stretched far into the distance ; but they lay there, 
long, and silent, and saddening, — the mute records of a visitation which has steeped the city in tean of 
Uood. 

It was awful, as I paused beside these vast tumuli, to remember that two short months had peopled them — 
to stand there, and to picture to myself the anguish and the suffering; the terror and the despair, amid whldi 
they were wrought; to know that within their hidden receases were piled indiscriminately the aged and the 
young, the nursling and the strong man, the matron and the maiden ; and, above all, it was aflfecting to trace 
the hand of surviving tenderness which had planted the record-cross, and the tributary wreath, upon some 
spot of the vast sepulchre, which was believeid to cover the regretted one. I say believed ; for who ooold 
measure with his eye that fatal trench, and make sure note of the narrow space where his own lost one lay, 
above, or beneath, or in the midst of that hour's victims ? 

Would you endeavor to divest yourself of these revolting images, they are brought back upon you with 
tenfold force, as you pause at the termination of the trenches ; for there your eye falls on a tall black cross, 
crowned with immorielUey and bearing the inscription : — 

ehoUrfques iru Moth ir^ J^uflUt. 

You turn away with the blood quivering in your veins, and a second cross, VTreathed and fashioned like 
the first, marks the graves of the 

eiioUrfques ir^^out ft &tpttmf>v^. 

And here, thanks to an all-gracious Providence ! the last-formed trench yet yawns hollow and empty for 
full two-thirds of its length. The Destroying Angel slowly furls his wings, — Death, glutted with prey, pauses 
in his work of devastation— 

I do not think that I shall again have courage to enter the cemetery. 

The Cb&teau d'lf, or State Prison, where the Man in the Iron Mask passed his captivity, and the plot of 
the Maniac Soldier, deserve the reader's attention. 

Since our return here, we have spent one interesting rooming at the Ch&teau d'lf. 

Despite the season of the year, the sky was blue and bright when we embarked for the rocky islet on 
which stands the fortress. It was not blowing more than what sailors call a ** fresh breeze," and the wind 
was a side-wind, giving promise of assistance homeward as well as outward. In an hour and a half we 
were under the rock ; and our letter having been duly presented by the sentinel to the sergeant, by the ser< 
geant to the officer on guard, and by the officer on guard to the commandant, we were at length invited to 
lend ; and after climbing some rude steps cut in the living rock, and passing under a covered doorway, we 
found ourselves on an esplanade, surrounded by the guard-house, the barrack, and the walls of the fortress ; 
having the castle itself immediately before us. 

A second flight of stain led us to a small platform ; whence, passing under an arched entrance, we reached 
the court in the centre of the dungeons. The interior door of this gloomy passage is closed by an iron grat- 
ing, and just without the grating a strong staple is attached to the wall. Here we were told Uiat criminals, 
sentenced to death by the cord, were executed ; while the other prisonen were compelled to witness the 
catastrophe from within the court. An iron gallery runs entirely round the enclosure, which is square, and 
surrounded by dungeons; those on the ground-floor being appropriated as condemned cells, and those opening 
npon the terrace as receptacles for state prisoners. 

A very deep well occupies one angle of the court, and bnmediately above it is the cell of the Inn Ntadc. 
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Although thii mysterious personage was its tenant only during a few weeks, ere he was removed to his dun- 
geon at St. Marguerite's, I nevertheless examined it with much attention. The walls are covered wiih rough 
sketchoa nearly obliterated, which the jailer assured us were all traced by the hand of the Iron Mask him- 
self Pass over the assertion without cavil, my dear — — ; why should we, by examining into such things 
too cloaely, annihilate the little romance that is still left to us in this age of mechanism and railroads ? 

It ia at all events certain, that there was a melancholy interest attached to the rude outlines which had 
been scratched with bricks and charred wood upon the whitewash of the cell — they were all symbolic of 
liberty. There wore birds soaring in the air — ships braving the tempest — wild hoises scouring the desart — 
and, perhaps dearer still to the heart of the captive, a fair landscape, which was evidently rather a work of 
memory than a creation of idleness. 

There were also traces of more bitter and reckless feeling,* but these were evidently the work of a later 
hand— the productions of some less tutored and enduring nature. Many political epigrams had been partially 
effiiced, but more than one still remained to prove the indoroitability of ihe spirit whence they had emanated- 
From this cell we proceeded (o that of Mirabeau ; and it was not without emotion that 1 stood in the centre 
of his narrow prison, and leant upon the rude plank, fixed within the recess of the solitary window, whereon 
he wrote his celebrated " Letires k Sophie." 

We next entered the council chamber ; a vaulted apartment, where iron staples are driven into the stone- 
work about three feet from the ground, to which the prisoners were formerly attached in a crouching atti- 
tude, and thus detained during the whole process of their trial. It is lighted by two grated apertures opening 
from the domed roof, and one narrow embrasure. 

The next cell that we invaded, was that of Armand Polignac, implicated in the fabrication of the Infernal 
Machine in 1804 ; and we were not a little startled on discovering that the adjoining apartment had been 
need aa a theatre by the prisoners, who had amused their captivity by enacting plays within its grim and 
grated precincts. 

Beyond this " mockery of mirth" opens an OuMietie, wherein the prisoner could enter only upon his hands 
and knees ; and whence being impelled onward by the bayonets of the guard, he ultimately fell through a 
cloaed funnel upon the jagged rock which forms the foundation of the fortress. All this was gloomy enough { 
and I was not sorry to find mjrself, a few moments later, standing upon the summit of the lower of the towers, 
with the fine, light, aromatic breeze playing about me. 

My visions were, however, soon called back to earth, and earthly horron ; as our cicerone pointed out the 
spot upon this narrow space, where, standing against a gray and hoary buttress, supporting a portion of the 
castellated outer wall, the prisoners condemned to be shot were executed. The &tal bulleti might be traced 
in considerable numbers by deep indentations in the brick-work ; but I was in no mood to pursue so heart- 
sickening an occupation. 

From this tower, we proceeded to visit the condemned cells ; and miserable indeed they were, — without 
a ray of light, or a breath of air. It appeared almost impossible for human beings to exist in such an atmo- 
sphere, even for a few hours ; but we are assured that, sudh is the tenecity of life, there had been instances 
of an individual lingering amid their horrors for months. 

You may imagine the misery of such incarceration, when I tell you that a gentleman of the party measured 
two of these cells: the larger one was eleven feet long, six feet across, and five feet six inches in height; 
while that within was but seven feet in length, four in breadth, and five feet two inches high. This den 
was approached through a short gallery, whose wall was perforated al the extreme end by a small window, 
through which a stout man could with difliculty thrust bis arm ; and even this miserable aperture was cross- 
barred with iron ! 

The gallery was the exercise ground of the condemned tenants of the adjacent dungeons ; and they -were 
permitted singly to traverse this gloomy passage for two hours each day I 

From the summit of the principal tower there is a fine view, not only of the city itself, but of a wide ex- 
tent of picturesque country, and a noble sweep o£ sea. The new lazaretto, occupying an island elose beside 
the fortress, is a convenient and cheerful-looking building; and the light-house in the distance forms a pro- 
minent and pleasing object. 

Altogether, the Ch&leau d'lf, with its dungeons, its galleries, and, above all, its associations, is well worthy 
of a visit 
' There is a local tradition attached to this island, which is worthy of repetition. Here it is .* — 

In the year 1765, a brave old soldier, named Francceur, was one of the garrison of its now dilapidated fort: 
and this man, who had once or twice previously been insane, but who was considered at that period per- 
fectly free from the malady, suddenly conceived the absurd idea that h6 was king of Ratoneau. He was at 
the moment posted as sentinel at the door of the dungeon, and his comrades were absent in search of their 
daily provisions. Acting upon the impulse of his disordered phantasy, he lowered the portcullis, rushed to 
the powder mogozine, loaded the guns, and having arranged his battery in the most scientific manner, began 
firing upon his astonished fellow*8oldiers, who were scattered over the island, quite unprepared for so sudden 
and determined an attack, and who had no alternative but to conceal themselves as they best could among 
the rocks, until a boatman was at length prevailed upon to venture to their assistance and bring them off. 
The island was, at the time, covered with flocks of goats ; and these were the only subjects over whom the 
self-elected king Francoeur was enabled to assert his sovereignty; of which the proof consisted in their destruc- 
tion, as the cravings of his hunger prompted. This was the only food on which he subsisted ; and for a few 
days it appeared to suffice bim, for be continued unweariedly the duties of his watch, leaving the fort every 
night with a lantern in his hand to visit the outposts ; and amusing himself during the day by firing on the 
Ch&leau d*If 

As all his movements were overlooked by the garrison of that fortress, it was not difficult to take him at a 
disadvantage; and the Duke de Villars, who was at that period governor of Maneilles, despatched a company 
of infimtry to dethrone the distraught sovereign, who surrounded him during his nightly perambulation, and 
made him a prisoner. Regal to the last, Franooeur opposed no vulgar violence to the legitimate coercion of 
the soldiery, but exclaimed with a theatrical gesture, <* Brave men ! I owe yen no unkindness^no anger ; all 
is regular, and you have done your duty according to the rules of war. The king of France is more power- 
fal than I am — his troops are more numerous, and better disciplined— I surrender myself with the honors of 
war— I aak only to march •at with my pipe and my havreaacJ* 
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Th« wtMnwM^ MqnMt of th« abdiottiaf nMMck iMwJiMUd; m4 bs wwinft wiwwd to tbe 1 
asylom, aOefwwdft to the Hotel d«c iBTaiidOk w^te he held hie ceort ia peaee tinlU ha deolb. 

The MvMiUeiM have eaoiher Tezwen ef this Mecyr whkh aMnbes the feet t» a effimiDai who had eKspad 
the hands of jeitiee ; aad I cauiot aadeitahe to attest which m the coneet one; h«t Bean while, fan wmc 
hien Vantrt ! 



" TBI MoBiCAi. Rivtvw," m the title of a new weekly pmblicafion iaraed in fTew Toiir. The editor eri- 
dently undentinds what he is writing about — a circunutance not very frequent among the critica of the day. 
We heartily wish him succeai ; but he must not depend upon newspapers for notices of musical peribrm- 
aness — we refer particularly , to the production of a new oratorio, by one of the BoeloD Musical Secietiee; ia 
spite of the piaiae awasded, we happen to know that the aflair was a prodigious failure. 



Carey, Lea, and Blancfand have finished the publication of their large and elegant edttton of Loekfamrt's 
Life of 9ir Walter Seott We had penned some remarks upon a portion of the contents of the last Tolame, 
but are compelled to postpone their insoriion from want of room. 



LONDON REPRINTS. 



Wb hare mu^pleflflwe in staluig* for the satisftr4ien of thai porliea of the veadng puhlic whid» canaot 
beliewm eny tkng penBaUe vdeseit bean the British sMsap* thaf the trsns^Atlentfc edilbm have^kteiy ho* 
nored us with a considerable afaare of their alimtioD, an<f are oonfinually reprinting yarious ef on articles in 
their pages, without the slightest acknowledgment We have been compelled to langh heartily at the admira* 
tion these borrowed pagea have caused in the erilieal peneptiona of certain editors here, who fill their papan 
widi bag eatsasti inaa Eoilisk puMieatieai, and highly cosBDaawl the very aMklee which their critiaaLsagfr 
diy entiiely overiodced when erigfnally published in their ewn coantiy. Theiw is att pr ese nt a rage in America 
for reprints of London periodicals ; the newspaper editors take the first cuUings ; the small booksellen repub- 
lish the magazines entire, and the large tradeia form a volume of tales from the most interesting portion of 
their contenta* But the deceived iseder finds the reading natter a very seeoad-hand and stale aflairrand ft» 
quently recognizes an old friend in the much-lauded JBaglial ptodMetien. Chaoibei^e Bdiabiagb Josmal, for 
December, oonialmr fire hmg artaclea eztracted from American Magazhies ; the number for Anraaiy has three 
in anccesrive order, CFom the Knickerbocker, the Gent1eman*a, and the New Tork fifirror, beside four or five 
more in various parts of the luimher ; yet this work is reprinted in America, aiad much landed for its origin 
nalily« 

The tale of " The Bister Nuns," which appeared in our number for August, has beefi copied, with some 
dteiatioBs, in the BIbttthly Magadne for Januaiy ; the names of the characters are altered, and the localities 
changed, but the stoiy is the same. The Londoner calls his tale " Joana, or the Noviciate.'* ** The originaf 
Mamoir of the Ducheai of St Albans," fipom our own pan, has been copied. from our October number, and 
tiansplaBlsd, widiOBt aeknowledgasant, into the pacee of Ha Belle Assemhl^e* Our artiole upon " Improv- 
Tisatori," with a few alterations, has been printed in Chambiar'a Journal as original. A London newapaper 
copied a little ^eu d'uprit from our pages, entitled " Gosmogonical Squintings." A New Tork paper recopied 
the paragraph from the London print, with a few lines ezpraasive of admiration at the foreigner's focility in 
punning; and n this shape our article traversed the States. *« The Convict and his Wifo," a tale that origi- 
nally appeared in our July nvmber, having gone the rounds of the English press, has- lately been* nprinted in 
several of the New Tork, Bbston, and Philadelphia papers, as a powerful article from a London Magazine ; 
and a few verses from the pen of a gentleman in New Tork, on the amiability of character developed in the 
delineation of the Convict's Wife, in the Engliak taiU, were published in the various papers of the day. 

We beg leave to say a word or two to some of our country friends, and then^-^ no more hut this." W 
have observed, in mora than one of oor exchange papers, several long extracts from our <'Notioes ef New 
Books" inaerted in their editorial columna aa original matter. Thia is a poor practice, and will, we trust, be 
immediately discontinued. We have no objection to any use being made of our contents if proper credit be 
given { and, in future, we requeat, that whatever may be ezUacted from our pogea, will be acknowledged in 
the proper place by the editor, whether Engliah or American. We beg leave to quote the linea addreaaed to 
Sir Hana Sloane, who was not very particular as to the means employed in fuinishing the shelves of his mu* 

It is our wish* it ia our glory. 

To fumiah your nick-naidutory. 

We only ask, whene'er you- show 'em, 

T<ju*U teS ywrfrieruU to wlBm yeuowe 'em. 

END OF VOLUMB THiE SBCONIX. 
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